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We are at a loss to understand ndiy the 
Indian States have, of late, begun to attract the 
increasing attention of our prominent writers 
and speakers and why they have thought it 
necessary to treat their "future” as a "problem” 
to be solved by the people of British India. 
There i,^ a disquieting air, too, in the very state- 
ment of tile (lUestion as though the Indian States 
are a passing phenomenon in the national life 
of India and a sore of e\'il while they exist. In 
our struggles for national liberty and in our 
anxious search for ways and means for attaining 
our legitimate place as an equal among the self- 
governing members of the British Empire and 
among the most progressive nations of the 
world, it is natural that we should think of 
advancing also the political status of our fellow- 
countrymen who are the subjects of the Indian 
States. But the problem certainly implies more, 
a great deal more than a constitutional reform 
of those States on behalf of their own people. 
There is a feeling that the political salvation of 
the people of the whole country demands the 
mending of some of the States and the ending 
of the others. Whether we aim at the reform 
of the States from sympathy with their subjects, 
or whether we desire to re-adjust the relations 
that subsist between them and their suzerain 
TT.'o.., making of modern India, the 

•set with extraordinary difScuI- 
-nishes no example for our 


guidance. The vast number, the extreme 
variety in extent, population and financial 
resources, and the highly irregular geographical 
situation of the States in respect to one another 
and to the whole country on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the powers and prerogatives of 
their sovereigns which baffle principles of political 
science and which are modified from time to time 
by the develoi-ment of relatfons between them 
and the Paramount Power often in defiance of 
international law and international ethics, con- 
stitute a most unique phenomenon in the history 
of India and of the world. The whole question 
has to be approached with caution and diflSdence. 

Let us try to have some idea of what these 
States are. Omitting those in Burmah there are 
562 Indian States. Their total area is over 
650,000 square miles, that is about two-thirds 
of the area of British India without Burmah. 
Them total population is over 70,000,000, that 
is, about a third of the population of British 
India. This vast number is of verv varying 
extent. If we take these States which contain 
an area of 10,000 square miles and over, we find 
that they are only 13 in number. They are 
Hvdeiahad, Kashmir, Kalat, Jodhpur, Mysore, 
Cwalior, Bikanir, Jaisalmer, Jaipur, Bahawalpur, 
Bastar, Rewa and I^daiapur. These together 
cover a total area of about 420,000 square miles, 
that is, these 15 States occupy about two-thirds 
of the total area of the States, and so the re-. 
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maiiiiiig 549 States occup)- only about a third. 
In fact, some of these are below 100 square miles 
in extent. 

If, bj- population, we take all those States 
which contain a million and upwards, there are 
only 10 such States, namely, H3'derabad, 
Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Gwalior, Jaipur, 
Baroda, Jodhpur, Rewa and Udaiapur. The total 
population of these 10 States is close upon 
40,000,000 so that all the remaining 552 States 
contain a total of about 30,000,000. 

It ma\' be observed here that there is not 
much of correlation among the States between 
extent, population and annual revenue, about 
the last of which we shall have to say some- 
thing later on. 

When did this vast number of States within 
so small a compass come into existence and 
what is the nature of their origin ? Some of 
these are very ancient with title-deeds older 
than the title-deed of the Mikado of Japan. 
Several arose when the ancient unitary Hindu 
monarchy decayed and was gradually dissolved, 
while the vast majority of them are not more 
recent than the State built up by the Honour- 
able East India Companv and owe their origin 
verv much to the same causes and circum- 
stances, namely, the decay and dissolution 
of the Moghul Empire. It must be admitted 
that most of these States would not have sprung 
into existence and, if they had, would not have 
long existed if the Moghul Empire had con- 
tinued to persist in some vigor, or, if the 
Maharatta Nation, founded by the great Sivaji, 
and whose sovereignty had made the nearest 
approach to the universal in the later middle 
ages of India, had continued entire and in 
vitality. iTiese would have been clean swept 
away too, if the original object of England was 
conquest of India and not trade when she could 
have sai 3 ,.“i came, I saw, I conquered.” It must, 
on the bfltar h^d, be admitted that the legiti- 
macy or ei^fep^se of the origin of any of the 
Indian States is irrelevent to our purpose. Let it 
not be forgotten that the origin of the English 
East India Company is not legal or constitutional. 
The Charter of Queen Elizabeth, constituting 
this Company with rights of monopoly in trade 
with the East Indies was judicialE' iironouuced 
illegal, being quite beyond her prerogative 
power, ‘‘she having been deceived into the 
grant,” in the elegant language of the judges. 
On the other hand, while the vast majority of 
such States were founded by robber chieftains, 


some of the major ones were the result of diix 
necessity. His Exalted Highness the Ni/.ani 
made a spirited and conclusive reply to charges 
of this kind in his speech some two years ago. 
When the great Moghul Emperor was unable 
to protect his subordinates and subjects and 
when he was unable to take care of himself, his 
great ancestor, the Vicerot- of Deccan was, in 
spite of his lo%-altv and devotion to the throne 
at Delhi, obliged to fight in self-defence and to 
form an independent State of the province com- 
mitted to his charge. With full knowledge of 
all these facts, the English East India Company, 
just like the French too, negotiated treaties with 
the Nizam and other subordinate potentates as 
if they owed no allegiance to the Emperor at 
Delhi and treated them as if thev- were sovereign 
and independent. It is thus too late to raise a 
controversr- as to the nature of the origin of 
these States. 

The most important point for our purpose is 
the nature and extent of the sovereign powers 
and prerogatives exercised and enjoyed by the 
Ruling Princes of these States. Here there is 
a bewildering variety. To bejin with the status 
assioned to these States by the Suzerain 
Sovereign of England, we find tlr t they are 
divided into two classes. In the first cla.ss are 
ranked those Ruling Princes who are allowed 
salutes of guns varving from nine to twenty-one 
These are now iiS in number. The rest, 444 
in number, are ]iot entitled to any such. Nextly, 
the.se Princes are also divided into two classes 
in regard to the semi-royal title of ‘‘His High- 
ness” or ‘‘Her Hi.ghiie.ss.” These are all in the 
first class in reference to the salutes of guns. 
They are in number gi. It is not at nil apparent 
on wliat principles these two classifications rest. 
While, on the whole, the vStates of the first class 
are comparatively larger, more populous and 
richer-judging from the amount of the annual 
revenue we find that there are in the second 
class several States superior to some in the 
upper class in all those three respects, per 
instance, the Ruling Prince of vSachin in tlm 
Bombay Presidency whose area, poi)ulatiou md 
revenue are 49 square miles, about 20,000 and 
about four lakhs respectively and" the Ruling 
Prince of Banganapalle in the Sr)uthern 
Presidency with an area of 25.S square miles, 
population about 37<ooo and a revenue of 
about 3^ lakhs, respectively get a salute 
of y guns each. The former is also entitled 
to the prerogative of the official title of 
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His Highness but the latter is nut. Whereas the 
Rilling Princess of Bastar in the Central Provin- 
ces with an area of over 13,000 square miles, a 
population of about 5 lakhs and a revenue of 
over S lakhs a year gets neither a salute of guns 
nor is she addressed “Her Highness” in official 
language. 

We shall next proceed to an examination of 
the kind and extent of the- sovereign powers of 
the Ruling Princes. The first and foremost fact 
that arrests attention in considering this aspect 
of the question is that these powers are not as 
full as inherent sovereign powers, recognised 
by political science, may and ought to be. It 
is not easy for one to understand why it is so, 
or, even to have an adequate knowledge of them 
without a knowledge of the complex principles 
governing the relations between them and the 
Suzerain Sovereign. For the powers of the 
Ruling Princes are every day modified by the 
regulation of these relations by the Suzerain 
Power. These relations again do not all rest 
upon treaties or engagements. Indeed there arc 
no written treaties or engagements with many 
vStates. The relations rest, in addition to trea- 
ties or engagements where they exist, upon 
several circumstances, such as the unilateral 
document, called sunnud granted to them by 
the Suzerain, by usage, or, by what Sir 
William Lee-Warner calls “consuetudinary law” 
by precedents, by the inherent powers of the 
Suzerain and, above all, by the power claimed 
and exercised by the suzerain of the declaration 
and interpretation of the reciprocal rights and 
duties of suzerain — and feudatory to each other 
and to their (the Ruling Princes) subjects. By 
force of all these complex factors a State of 
such relations has been developed which is 
without a parallel in the history of the world. 
Well may Sir William observe that the British 
suzerainty of the Indian Ruling Princes is a 
“reality,” as, of course, opposed to the cere- 
monial and spectacular suzeranity of ancient 
India which is the fountain-head of the idea and 
system of suzerain of feudatory kings. Let us 
try to get some idea of these relations. The 
history of the development of these relations 
throws much light on their nature. And this 
history divides itself into three periods. We 
may conveniently designate them as the original, 
intermediate and final or present periods. The 
first period was the most natural period wEen 
the relations between the English East India 
Company and the other contracting parties were 


ioo 

those of perfect equals and were interpreted in 
accordance with international law and ethics. 
The Company of merchants was, by force of cir- 
cumstances, compelled to act in self-defence and, 
for that purpose, sought and concluded alliances 
with Indian Powers without whose help they 
could not then contrive to exist against the 
French, the Dutch and several Indian States. 
The intermediate or the second period marked 
the commencement on the one hand of the idea 
of suzerainty on the part of the East Indian 
Company and. on the other, the simultaneous 
but gradual decline and fall of the allied States 
from the position of perfect equality to the 
status of feudatories. Before the Mutiny this 
fall had been complete. But it is not easy to 
assign an exact boundari- line between the first 
and second periods. Sir William thinks that 
the status of equality between the Com- 
pany and its Indian allies ceased in the year 
1813. But this may be doubted very much. 
F'or in the year 1825 a treaty was concluded with 
the \uzior of Oudh bv Lord Amherst who des- 
cribed him as “His Majesty the King of Oudh.” 
Of course, the process of the rise and progress 
of the idea of suzerainty on the one hand, and 
of the subjection of the independent Indian 
sovereigns to the status of feudatories on the 
other, must have been slow and even impercep- 
tible. We may take it that the second period 
began soon after the fall of Napoleon and of the 
Peishwah when the French and the Maharattas 
ceased to be a menace to the Company, say, 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. During this second period the 
dominant idea of the Company was “subordinate 
alliance” with the Indian States and a termina- 
tion of the status of equality and of “political 
union and friendship” with them. The practi- 
cal application of this idea was non-interven- 
tion by the suzerain fn the internal affairs of 
the Indian State but with to annex a 

State for “misrule” and^^ t^^hure of heirs. 
In brief, this period described pre- 

eminently as the Dalhousian era. 

The third period began soon after the 
Mutiny. So far as the theoretical status of the 
Ruling Princes was concerned there was no 
change but the practical application of it was a 
reversal of the Dalhousian doctrine of non-inter- 
vention and anne.xation. The suzerain began 
to claim and exercise the right of intervention 
in the internal affairs of a State for “mis-rule” 
but mis-rule is no longer punished by annexa- 
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tion. The Ruler is deposed under the guise of 
voluntary abdication and the next heir is 
installed. In default of issue adoption is freely 
allowed, so that the avowed doctrine lias, 
since, been “once an Indian State, always an 
Indian State.” 

We may now proceed briefly to refer to the 
powers of sovereignty allowed to be exercised 
by the Ruling Princes. Here what strikes 
attention at the outset is the remarkable fact 
that the great political principle that sovereignty 
is one and indivisible has been got rid of by 
the Suzerain Power in the regulation of its rela- 
tions with its feudatories. Some Anglo-Indian 
writers are in raptures on this violation of the 
soundest political principle but they assign no 
reasons for their jubilant approval beyond being 
angry with Austin for enunciating and 
emphasi.sing this great principle. Curiously 
enough while they assert that sovereignty in 
India is divisible and can be shared — of course 
by the suzerain and by the suzerain only — they 
concede that independence is not divisible, as 
if these two essential attributes of sovereignty 
are not indissolubly intertwined. They do not 
attempt to perform the imix)ssible task of 
reconciling these two conflicting views invented 
for the sj ecial benefit of India. Well, then, 
We have to take facts as they are and to face 
them for our purpose. The Indian States in 
alliance with the British Indian power, having 
thus had to part with several of tlie important 
attributes of sovereignty, have automatically 
had to part with much of their independence. 
In their semi-sovereignty and dependence they 
yet can be divided into two classes, upper and 
lower. So far as the external sovereignty, or, 
rather their deprivation of it is concerned, the 
lower class have the mournful satisfaction that 
they are on a par with the upper. No Indian 
State has the right to declare war, or, to nego- 
tiate a peace, or, even to conclude a commercial 
agreement with any country, no, not even with 
an Indian State itself. None can receive even a 
barren title of honour from a forei.gn sovereign. 
None such can establish and maintain means of 
offence and defence such as the army, the navy 
and other machinery and resources of modern 
warfare. As regards internal sovereignty also, 
all the States are on a par in so far as the inter- 
vention by the suzerain for “mis-rule” is con- 
cerned. Further they are all on a par as regards 
some special jurisdiction exclusively exercised 
by the paramount ])Ower, such as jurisdiction in 


cantonments, railways and over British subjects 
111 the entire territory of a State. But the 
difference between the upper and lower classes 
is that the former are allowed the possession aiul 
exercise of the very essential and much 
cherished attribute of sovereignty, nanieh', 
jurisdiction to provide laws and machinery for 
the administration of justice, wliile the latter 
have been deprived of it. This important func- 
tion of the State, is being performed for the 
latter by the suzerain power by its own political 
officers over whom the High Courts ha\'e no 
power of control or supervision but wdio are 
entirely the subordinates of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. The result 
is that the latter class of Indian States, and they 
are by far the most numerous, are little better 
than zemindaries. Thus in our humble view 
the (luestion whether the small Indian States 
should be allowed to continue to exi«t or whether 
they “must go,” hardl}- arises, for they are all 
.gone already. They are not factors to be 
reckoned with as some sort of (d)stacle in the 
march to freedom of the iieople of the country 
including their own subjects. 

Here it is worth while to mention a most 
interestin.g fact, if only in justice to the suzerain, 
as to the utter financial incapacity of the vast 
number of the States to provide for the adminis- 
tration of justice. Of the 56’ Indian States, 
only ten have an annual gro.ss revenue of a crore 
and more, the highe.st being the revenue 
of about six crores which Hyderabad has. 
There are 53 States which ha\ e a revenue of 10 
lakhs and over up to 100 lakhs. There are it; 
States with i lakh and above up to 10 lakhs, 
""he remaining 372 States have all revenues 
■'elow one lakh. Of the.se so many as 137 
‘^tates have a .gross annual revenue of less than 
Rs. 10,000 while no less than 41J States have an 
income of less than Rs. i.uuo a year. Two of 
"he “Ruling Princes” deserve special mention. 
Rajah Naik Gangaram Ankush, Naik of 
\ ''dlvawan, has a .gros.s revenue of Rs. 160 a 
near and his “subjects" number 54, compressed 
within an area of five s(|uare miles. Rajah Bavji 
of Bilbari has an income of Rs. qo a year and 
his 'subjects” number 32, inhabiting a tract of 
T/'2 square miles. It would be a most marvel- 
lous study to know under what circumstances 
such v'^.tates were constituted. In the meanwhile 
we may venture to compare a vast group of such 
States, at least, those with the gross annual 
rc\ enue helow' Rs. 1,000, to c'hildren's toy 
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IiuppHs rci reseating aniumte Rajahs and Ranis. 

The problem of the future of the Indian 
Plates thus confines itself to the important ones, 
large or small, in the upper class. The future 
i.f the Pi tales in the lower class, of the vast 
niajorilv of th.eii!, will easily settle itself when 
British India shall ha\'e reached its status of 
Dominion Home Rule. They, “Ruling Princes” 
and “subjects.” will then easily be absorbed if 
c.nly to improve tlieir own position and pros- 
1 ects in life in the service of the country as 
citizens of tlie Boniinion. As regards the States 
in the upper class, we have alread\- said that 
tliere is little proportional relation between 
extent, population and annual revenue. We 
may here add that these States do not present 
anything like an api roach to uniformity in the 
matter of p.rogress, political and ectmuinic, that 
has already been achieved and of the iirospects 
of further ad\ unceineiit. It would neither be 
easy nor (piite desirable to enter into a coin- 
r arisen of the States with each other, in 
reference to this somewhat delicate subject. 
While we must admit that no State has develop- 
ed a responsible type of government as yet, it 
would be rasli to assume that the government 
of e\ei'v one <h' them is inferior to the system 
of government in British India, considered from 
important jioints of view. It would not be easy 
to compare the degree of political liberty 
enjoyed liy tile peiiplo in the best of the Indian 
States witli the liberty enjoyed by His ^Majesty’s 
British Indian subjects. But we can safel.v 
tind our wav to make some .sort of comparative 
estimate of the economic prosperity and con- 
tentment of the i)eople. There is the important 
fact that during the half century from 1871 to 
IQ2I tile population in the States increased at 
a much greater rate than in British India. In 
the \ear 1871 the population of British India 
was 185 millions in round numbers while that 
of the States was about 21 millions. Iii 1021 
the respective numbers were 247 millions and 
70 millions. Thus the rate of increase in the 
.''tales is more tlian seven times the rate in 
British India. This phenomenal asi>ect should 
be taken intii account when wc endeavour to 
appraise the vaUie of the regime of law and 
order and the general effect of the rule in the 
Indian States It cannot be claimed that the 
birth rale is greater and mortality is less in the 
States tliaii in British India. It is clear that 
this plieiiomenon is due to the steady inflow 
of the people into the Indian States from British 


India. And how are we to account for this 
fact? It must be remembered that this 
immigration must be largely, if not entirely, of 
the masses of the people. If then the unreflect- 
ing mass of people in British India instinctively 
abandon their homes therein and prefer to move 
and settle down in the Indian States, it must 
be the attraction of easier conditions of life and 
greater economic prosperity in the States. W e 
do not mean to advance the theory that the 
intelligentsia are all discontented with their lot 
in the States and would gladly migrate into 
British India. The very contrary is the general 
fact. W’e are aware that there are thinkers in 
the Indian States who hold the view’ that, both 
British India and the States being absolute 
governments, they find they are freer and 
happier wliere they are. We are, for obvious 
reasons, unwilling to enter into a comparison 
of the government in the most advanced States 
with the government of British India. Suffice 
it to say that some at least of the Indian States 
are, in the opinion of competent observers, 
superior in operation though not in theory and 
on paper, to British India in the matter of both 
constitutional advance and economic prosperity, 
.'^uch a feeling and view are not confined to the 
subjects of the advanced larger States. Let us 
take an instance. Gondal in Kathiawar is a 
very small State, with an area of a little over 
1,000 square miles, and with a population of a 
lakh and a half. On two occasions recently, in 
the interval of ten years when His Highness 
the INIaharajah reached his 5ofh and 60 birthday, 
his subjects celebrated the jubilees with a 
fervour and devotion little known elsewhere. 
I'he addresses presented by the people to His 
Highness the IMaharajah on those two occasions 
make most grateful allusions to their great pros- 
perity and happiness all in consequence of 
his love to them and of his own statesmanship. 
If we appraise the value of these addresses 
literally wc must conclude that tiny Gondal is 
a land overflowing with milk and honey. 
Making allowance for pardonable exaggerations 
on occasions like tliese, it is clear that the ideas 
cxqn'cssed in the addresses were those of loving 
subjects who were in fact happy and subjective- 
ly supremely happy. And he would be a rash 
man who would hazard an opinion that the 
people of Gondal would prefer any other 
country or regime to their own, or, that they 
could be persuaded into a belief that it is for 
tlieir own adiaiitage tliat their small State — one- 
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eightieth of Hyderabad or Kashmir and one- 
thirtieth of ^lysore — should “go” and be 
absorbed into British India, now or in future. 

We must, of course, admit that there are 
Indian States that are the reverse of Gondai 
and that the people of those States would be 
but too glad to get rid of their own governments 
and become British Indian subjects. But in 
trying to deal with the problem tiefore us we 
should think of conceiving and enunciating a 
sound policy that would be applicable to all of 
them : while, as to the bad ones, there is for 
cases of misrule the right of interference by the 
Paramount Power by virtue of usage and con- 
suetudinary law, and this weapon would be 
available to the self-governing Dominion of 
British India. Only the occasion would not 
arise. We have already found that the test of 
mere smallness in extent of an Indian State a^ 
ground for interference is unsafe and dangerous 
as the case of Ciondal proves. “Have we then 
no remedy?” would be the natural iiuestioii. 
The reply easily is, “Tell us what is your grie- 
vance and we shall find you the suitable 
remedy.” We cannot but confess that as yet 
we have not taken to a precise analysis of o ;r 
ideas, much less mobilised them as to the uay.-> 
and means to attain our political salvation. We 
have not as yet thought of the kind of respon- 
sible government that is most suitable for our 
country ; for there are responsible governments 
and responsible governments. Those of Eng- 
land, France, Itah' and Australia arc all 
responsible governments but they all differ from 
one another both in principles and in actual 
operation. Xeither have we thought of the 
kind of relations that ought to subsist between 
self-governing British India and the Indian 
.States for the benefit of both. We have sonic 
vague idea that the political unification of 
British India and tlie permanence and develop- 
ment of it require that we should deal with the 
whole country including the Indian States. 
Here we often forget that we, the people of 
India, occupy a mo'-t aimmalous position. We 


forget that natural India and political India 
cannot be made (luite identical in the near 
future. According to parliamentary statute 
India is British India sdus the India States 
under the suzerainty of His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emperor. If we would take India to 
mean what was intended by nature to be, a 
physical geographical unit surrounded by the 
seas and the Himalac'as and designate her 
“India Irredentia” in analogy to Italy on the 
eve of her political unification, then Statutory 
India and “India Irredentia” are b\' no means 
exactly the same. British India on the one 
hand includes Burma and Aden and does not 
include Ceylon, the calf of India, while the 
Indian States necessarily exclude Bhutan and 
Xepal and there are the French and Portugese 
possessions in India. If then the makers of 
Modern India would, for political unification, 
have their country as God made it and gave it 
to them, then the_\’ should exclude Burma and 
Adel! which would Ire easy enough and include 
not only Ceylon which may be practicable but 
also French and Portugese India as well as 
Xepal and Bhutan wliich is impossible unless 
We .go to war and conquer. Thus, we shall have 
to give up the slogan that our political freedom 
is best attained with the wliole country for our 
Dominion. If then we have, of necessity, to 
confine ourselves to a geographically and 
ethnologically imperfect India for our political 
and economic freedom, is it absolutely necessary 
for us to think of mending and ending the 
Indian States as part of our programme for 
achieving our own salvation? We are decided- 
ly of opinion that it is not. Nay more. Not 
only is it constitutionally impossible but also 
the very attempt would be injudicious on our 
part On the one hand the declared policy of 
the .Suzerain has, ever since the Mutiny, been 
one of “once an Indian State, always an Indian 
State.” Therefore, the Dominion Home Rule 
of British India may not interfere with this 
recognised and long-established imperial policy. 
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THE STARRY HEAVENS: A SURVEY.- T. 

By Sir Bii’ix Krishna Bosh, Rt., c.i.e 


This is pre-emiiiciuly the age of Science. 
Never in the annals of the human race have so 
n;any men been engaged in the pursuit of 
s leuce and never before have its distoveries so 
fundamentally affected the daily affairs of life. 

If the present day applications of science were 
all of a sudden to cease, the result will be a 
relapse ta,.a state of primitive life. Even more 
important than the material aspect of the ques- 
tion is its profound influence on the moral and 
mental progress of man. V'itaries of science 
are votaries of truth. They pursue truth wher- 
e , er the pursuit may lead to irrespective of 
consequences. The contemplation of the 
' iiiders of nature changes our mentality. The 
-..uly of science, in fact, makes character. 

T ho can study and contemplate the origin, 
prcigress and adaiitability of life, the irresistable 
foi'ces which raise up and level down mountains, 
the majestic motions of the stars, the wonder- 
ful forces of nature now being harnessed to 
the se'-vice of man, without being the lx;ttcr 
for such knowledge? In short, scientific study 
.gives us discipline of mind and broadens our 
outlook, such as nothing else can. 

c. The foundation on which science rests 
is the [jrineiple that the universe is orderly, is 
.governed by laws which are immutable and 
irresistable in their operation; that, in fact, it is 
one vast organization, where inter-dependence 
of one part with another and harmony all 
throughout are its outstanding features. 
Science was impossible until the truth of this 
principle came to be perceived. And it was in 
the domain of astronomy that man was first led 
t'“i the conclusion that law rei.giis everywhere in 
the universe. Dav and night were seen to 
follow one another in unvaryin.g succession. 

I he moon was seen to i)ass thr.mgh its phases 
in orderlv sequence and the seasons to follow 
one another with the utmost jn'e-cisiou. The 
conclusion naturallv followed that there was 
Some uniform law behiml these itheiiomena. 

The Sux. 

t This conception of the universe as 
orderly has been extended from astronomy to 


various other departments of knowledge. But 
though the fairy land of science now abounds 
ill wonders, there is no branch of it which 
transcends in its grandeur the story of the 
heavens. Here the marvels are so sublime as 
to dazzle us. t)f all the heavenly objects to 
which the thoughts and imagination of man 
h.ave turned ever since he began to think, the 
sun from his pre-eminence over all other 
Celestial bodies has always occupied the fore- 
most place. The great poet’s Satan, roaming 
111)011 the frontiers of the creation between the 
mass of matter brought into worlds and the 
shapeless unformed heap of materials which 
still lay in chaos and surveying the whole 
creation from east to west and north to south, 
was lured by the golden sun, “in splendoui 
likest Heaven.” But the marvels we owe to 
science eclipse the creation of Milton’s imagina- 
tion. They constitute the most sublimest of 
poems. It is now established that everything 
that exists in our planet is due to the sun. It 
is its mighty force which, while giving our 
earth its initial velocity of movement, prevents 
it from running away and being lost for ever 
in space. Its heat causes the wind to blow, 
tile clouds to form, the rivers to flow, the 
foods to grow and all animated things includ- 
ing man himself to live. That modern animal, 
the steam-engine, without which the present 
civilization would vanish in a day, is a child of 
the sun. The fugitive sun’s rays in ages past 
were caught and fixed in a re^err oir as it were 
in the primeval forests and the coal which feeds 
the stomach of the steam-en.gine and gives it its 
dynamic energv is solar work stored up in the 
fossili-sed remains of these forests in the bowels 
of the earth. But this is onlv an infinitesimal 
residue of the energy- which the sun sends forth 
to the earth. Perhaps some great scientist of 
the future will discover a means of putting to 
direct use this almost limitless source of energy. 
The whole fabric of our industries and amenti- 
ties of life will then be changed for the better 
to our lasting benefit. Sun-light is now 
considered bv distinguished medical men to be 
a most valuable therapeutic agent. 
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4. What is the sun? It may seem almo^t 
impossible that the physical constitution of a 
body about 03 millions of miles away could ever 
be known. But an alphabet has been invented 
which has enabled man to read the celestial 
hiero-glyphics. The new instrument of analysis 
by which we are enabled to discover the 
ph\-sical constituents of the heavenly bodies is 
in its essence nothing more than a piece of 
prismatic glass. Sun’s rays, as we all know, 
seen through such a glass appears as a coloured 
band, red and yellow at one end, blue and violet 
at the other and green in the middle. Such a 
coloured image is called a spectrum. The rain- 
bow is such a spectrum. The sun’s rays falling 
on the small particles of water suspended in 
the air are operated upon in the same way as 
when they fall on a glass prism, each particle 
discharging the functions of a small prism. 
Kow it is a characteristic peculiarity of lights 
produced by ignited solid or liquid or gaseoits 
bodies under high pressure that when operated 
itpon by a prism, they present a continuoits 
band of coloured light like the spectrum of the 
sun. This is the first law of spectrum analysis 
The case is, however, different when the light 
is sent out by an ignited gas under low pressure. 
Its specturm is not a continuous coloured band 
but consists of one or more entirely distinct 
or disjointed bright lines. This is the sccoml 
Law. Each gas has its own set of bright 
lines, in well defined position. So that from 
the appearance of a bright line spectrum we can 
infer that the source of light is a gas. The 
lines emanating from incandescent gaseous 
matter which we are familiar with in this earth 
have been duly ascertained and fixed. The 
third law of spectrum analysis is that if light 
from a solid, li(]uid or gas under high pressure 
passes through a comparatively cooler gas or 
gases, then the result is a bright spectrum, 
which while still continuous, is crossed by dark 
lines, and these dark lines have exactlv the 
position which would be occupied by bright 
lines if the intercepting cooler gas were itself 
the source of light. In other words, every gas, 
when cold, absorbs the same rays of light which 
it emits when hot. Thus these dark lines 
enable us to determine the constitution of the 
intervening cooler gas. It is this which has 
made it possible for us to determine the cons- 
titution of the sun as of other celestial bf)dies. 

I proceed to show how. The apparent appear- 


ance of the sun is that of a fiat circle. But it 
is really a \eritable glowing globe. The great 
luminary is neither solid nor liquid. It is 
mainly, perhaps entirely gaseous, but is of 
the special kind due to the combination of 
intense heat with enormous pressure. It 
was several distinct envelopes or concentric 
layers, but none apparently in the condition of 
atmospheric equilibrium. There is first the 
nucleus or tile central body, surrounded by a 
brilliantly luminous envelope or layer of 
vaporous matter called the photosphere, mean- 
ing light sphere, because it is the light -giving 
superficies of the central globe. Above the 
photosiihere lies a second sheet of glowing gas, 
which is called the reversing layer, because it 
produces a rei'ersed or absorption spectrum as 
I shall presently explain. This layer is cooler 
than the underlying photosphere and has the 
eft'ect of shielding us from a large proportion of 
the sun’s light and heat. But for it, the sun 
would be four or five times hotter than it is. 
We should all in that case have been burnt up. 
This layer is overlaid to a depth of five to ten 
thousand miles by what is called the chromos- 
phere (colour sphere), a gaseous ocean of 
tumultuous surging fire lighted by a crimsoi.' 
blaze. At the time of a total eclii)Se, like for 
instance the one that we had in January, i8gS, 
\\hen it was vi.sible in many parts of India 
including the town of Xagpur, it is seen as a 
brilliant scarlet fringe whose outer surface 
.seems to be covered with leaiiing tongues of 
flames called prominences. Finally, we reach 
the nicsterious far-spreading corona whose 
beautiful pearly light of astounding decorative 
effect forms such a glorious spectacle in a total 
eclipse. It can only be seen then as it is very 
much fainter than the illumination of the 
earth’s atmosphere. Of its composition, we 
know as vet but little. Its spectrum has not 
yet been identified in the laboratory. The solar 
atmosphere thus from top to bottom consists 
of a considerable number of layers, its coni- 
I'.osition as one went down into it, gets more 
and more complex. When the sun is (pfiet, 
these layers are concentric, but the moment 
there is an\- agitation in the subjacent photos- 
rdiere, the lower layer shoots up into the one 
next alxjve that, and so on. Most violent 
storms take place, which arc as much greater 
than those of the earth in extent and velocity 
as the sun is greater than the earth. Currents 
of glowing gases burst forth several thousands 
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if miles hijch, like gigantic tongues of flames, 
Aith clouds of smoke above them. 

These remarkable objects, called promin- 
ences, were first fully recognised during the 
total eclipse of iSi]2. They surround the sun 
at other times as well but then they are 
obscured by the greater light of the sun. From 
the darkness which envelopes the sun at a total 
eclipse as a background, these prominences 
btart into brilliancy. Up to 1868, they were ob- 
-erved on these rare occasions only but now by 
the aid of the spectroscope they can be seen at 
any time. The method by which this is done 
was developed simultaneously by Norman 
Lackyer and Janssen. As regards the com- 
position of these layers, the nucleus or the core 
is a mass burning with a temperature of which 
we can form no conception, being probably 
:uillions of degrees. It was perhaps at first 
gaseous but the condensation that has been 
going on since ages past must have reduced 
t to a liquid state. We know little or nothing 
'i its composition nor that of the next layer, 
-he photosphere. Says Miss Agnes Clarke in 
her “Problems in Astronomy:’’ “Among the 
many enigmas of solar physics there is none 
more curious or more evasive than that which 
confronts us in the intimate appurtenances of 
the photosphere. One theory regards it as a 
cloud layer of fine solid particles, but it may 
be that it consists of some kind of matter of 
which we know nothing on earth.’’ It is the 
uext layer, however, the reversing layer, which 

of ab.sorbing intcicst, because we know so 
much of its composition. I have already given 
briOly the laws of spectrum analysis. The ray 
of sun-light appears so simple in its pure 
beauty that it is rather difficult to realise its 
leally high composite nature. But when it is 
decomposed by means of a prism, it spreads like 
a fan, and yields a continuous spectrum of 
various colours. This proves according to the 
first law of spectrum analysis that the source 
of the sun-light must be an ignited solid or 
liquid, or gaseous substance under high jires- 
sure. But if that had been all, we would have 
known hardly anything of the constitution of 
the sun. 

As a matter of fact, however, the sun’s 
spectrum is not a continuous coloured band. 
This band is crossed by numerous dark lines. 
The latest observations give about 14000 as 
the number of these dark lines. Some of 
these are due to the absorptioji of the sun’s 


rays by the earth’s atmosphere but the remaind- 
er are all produced by the sun’s reversing layer 
and the layer above it, the chromosphere. Now 
the white light coming from the sun and which 
is decomposed into a continuous coloured band 
has, according to the first law of spectrum 
analysis, its origin in a solid or liquid, 
or gaseous substance under high pressure 
and heated to a temperature of the bright- 
est whiteness ; but before it strikes the 
earth, it has to pass through the reversing 
layer, a sort of screen consisting of compara- 
tively cooler gas or gases, and these according 
to the third law absorb so much of the light 
as corresponds with the bright lines they 
themselves are able to produce when heated, 
according to the second law. These stoppages 
of the light register themselves as lines on the 
continuous coloured spectrum. Thus, these 
dark lines enable us to determine the constitu- 
tion of the gas or gases which form the re- 
versing layer, if we are able to find out the 
substance or substances which when heated, 
produce corresponding bright lines. Our 
scientists working in their laboratories have 
been able to fix definitely the bright lines 
caused by such substances as sodium, iron, 
carbon and various other substances when in a 
gaseous state. The dark lines in the sun’s 
.spectrum correspond exactly with the bright 
lines given by these substances in the labora- 
tories. The conclusion irresistibly follows that 
these substances exist in a gaseous condition 
in the reversing layer of the sun. For, whether 
it is a substance glowing in the laborator5" or 
in a remote heavenly body, the spectrum is 
exactly the same. In this manner 38 elements 
are known to exist in the sun but more than 
6000 lines mapped have not as yet been identi- 
fied as belonging to any terrestrial element. 

It maj^ not be out of place to refer here to the 
wonderful discoverj' of helium. In 1S6S Sir 
Norman Lock3'er detected a light in sun’s pro- 
minences not given by any substance on earth. 
He called it helium from the Greek “hclios,’’ 
the sun. In 1895, Sir William Ramsay dis- 
covered the same substance in earth. Here 
then is a substance discovered in the sun 30 
.vears before it was found on earth. But 
although the gases intervening between the 
glowing mass forming the core and ourselves 
produce dark lines, they are reall\' not dark. 
They are comparatively so. If the glowing 
mass could be suddenly extinguished, leaving 
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the reversing layer in its present heated condi- 
tion, the light of the faint sun that would be 
left would give a spectrum of bright lines, 
their position corresponding in every particular 
with the position of the present dark lines. So 
that in their essence, the dark lines are really 
bright lines. If owing to any cause, the sun’s 
globe were to remain as at present, but the 
lar'ers above the nucleus were excited to many 
times their iwesent degree of light, then all 
these dark lines would become bright and rain- 
bow tinted background would be dark. This 
sometimes actuallv happens. At times distur- 
bances take place in the sun which cause the 
gases in the outlying layers to burn with such 
an intense light that instead of their lines 
appearing dark, they stand out as brilliant 
bright lines. The laj-er above, chromosphere, 
has been found to be mostly incandescent 
hydrogen. Its spectrum shows many hues 
mostly due to hydrogen, calcium and helium. 
The prominences are really \'ast eruptions, 
tongues of glowing hydrogen and calcium, 
which shoot up from the phostosphere piercing 
through the chromosphere to heights which 
sometimes reach 300,000 miles. Every now and 
then the sun is rent and shaken by terrific ex- 
plosions and storms of blazing .gas which "tve 
see as protuberances. Every minute the'sun is 
burning up the equivalent of a million and a 
half planets, like our own. And no wonder if 
during this process, it is agitated by tremendous 
storms, where the winds are glowing gases and 
clouds are incandescent vapours. During the 
solar eclipse of 1919, one of these red flames 
rose in less than seven hours from a height of 
130,000 miles to more than 500,000 miles above 
the sun’s surface. I will now say a few’ words 
about these wonderful phenomena, the “sun- 
spots.” The whole globe of the sun docs not 
present everywhere the same degree of light 
and the same bright surface. Receiving its 
image on a screen, we find dark spots. 
Milton’s well-known lines well occur to every- 
body. When Satan lands on the sun, the poet 
exclaims ; 

A spot like which perhaps 

.Astronomer in the Sun’r, lucent orb 

Through his glazed optic tube yet never saw. 

They were first pointedly called attention to 
by a Jesuit Father, Scheiner. The sun was re- 
garded in those days as the purest symbol of 
celestial incorruptibility and the admission of 


spots would have meant a crime of religious 
treason. But when after repeated observations, 
the pious Father could not doubt their existence, 
he went to consult the superior of his Order, 
a great philosopher. He consoled the doubting 
mind of his subordinate by the following sage 
words : “I have read the whole of my Aristotle 
several times and I can assure you I have 
found nothing there. Go, m3’ son, quiet 3'our- 
self and be certain that there are defects in 3’oar 
glasses or in your eyes which you take for 
spots.” Now these spots are only dark b3’ con- 
trast with the brilliant photosphere in which 
thev appear. Thc3’ are of enormous size. What 
thev’ are is not known. They look like great 
cavities in the sun’s surface. They seem to be 
great whirling streams of glowing gases with 
vapours abor’e them and immense currents 
within them. They are not permanent. Thev 
appear and disappear. Their appearance is 
gcncralh’ heralded hy violent conwrlsions, 
which produce upheavals and depressions. 
Proctor has thus described these spots; “The 
centre or core is perfectly black. Round that 
core there is a part called the nucleus which 
is shadelcss dark. Round the nucleus which 
is a shaded region of lighter hue still, called 
the umbra, round which again is another region 
called the penumbra but the micleus, not only 
the nucleus but the deeper black which cons- 
titutes the core, shine really with a lustre far 
exceeding that of the electric light, though by 
contrast with the rest of the sun’s surface the 
penumbra looks black umbra darker still, the 
nucleus deep black and the core jet-black.” A 
remarkable peculiarity has been observed in 
these spots. They alwac’s move in the same 
direction, travelling round the surface of the 
sun, complete revolution taking about 25! days. 
This led to the discovery of another equally re- 
markable fact, namely, that the whole sun, 
spots and all, turns round and round like our 
earth, the period of rotation being also 25 days. 
The phenomenon of spots is only explicable on 
the supposition that the sun’s globe as far as 
we can see it, consists of intensch’ heated 
matter in vaporous condition, a fact otherwise 
established. The spots are the holes, or open- 
ings resulting from violent convulsions, by 
which we see through the brilliant surface into 
the interior and comparatively darker parts. 
Let me not treat of other remarkable facts 
that have been observed regarding the regulari- 
ty of appearance of these spots, their cycle of 
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-axinniiii and miiiinium growth, their coiinec- 
>.n with terrestrial magnetism and rainfall, 
riiat they have some deep-seated connection 
'.'uli the fundamental facts of the sun’s struc- 
ture and activities, there can be no question. 
\\ hat that is our scientists have yet to find out. 

Origin of the Solar Syste.m. 

5 . The origin of the solar system is a pro- 
iein which has engaged the attention of 
-cienti.sts in all ages. The system is a mighty 
‘ rgaiiised group of heavenh' bodies under the 
control of the sun and isolated from all external 
interference. No star, no constellation, has any 
. ppreciable influence on it. We are a little 
U'land group, separated from the nearest stars 
y the most amazing distances. There is the 

• ell-known fascinating theory of Laplace. I will 
-ive it as briefly as I may. 

Projecting our view backwards, we come to a 
.line when the sun, a highly diffused nebulae, 
c , a gigantic glowing gaseous mass, filled the 
-pace out to the orbit of the remotest planet, 
llie motion of this mass was at the beginning 
one of rotation about an axis through its 
centre. As the mass condensed, its rotation 
became faster. As it went on condensing and 
'’pinning, a time came when the force impelling 
■t towards its centre became unable to maintain 
d'le various parts as an integral whole and a 
rupture took place. The result was that the 
i.'Utermost portions were unable to keep contact 

• ith the remainder and went oiT. These form- 
ed rings of their own and became iflanets. 
The central part which remained became the 
sun. The process of contraction resulting in 
die breaking of the centripetal force led to the 
'■eparation of the outermost parts of these 
iflanets resulting in the formation of their 
.satellites. All these bodies would continue to 
.give out heat into space, but so long as the loss 
through this giving out of heat or radiation 
would be conpensated for by the supply 
generated by the fall of new matter and the 
condensation of its own mass, it would remain 
u Self-illuminating body like the sun. When, 
however, the loss would exceed the supply, the 
body would continue to cool and when in 
course of time, the whole of its stock of heat 
Would be spent, it would become a dark body 
like our Earth. In tracing back the history of 
c>ur system, we might conceive of a time when 
die sun’s supremacy was still imconiplcte, when 


the planets struggled with him for absorbing 
with their mass the continually in-rushing 
materials from which his substance as well as 
theirs was to be recruited. In these conflicts, 
which must have been of a stupendous character, 
the relative^' tin\' orbs like mercury, venus, 
earth and mars were soon overpowered. With 
the more distant planets, conflict was less un- 
equal. At their distance, the sun’s attraction 
was less powerful and they were thus able to 
grasp a goodly proportion of the available 
material to build up their own mass or form 
subordinate systems round them like the moons 
of Jupiter and the wonderful rings of Saturn. 

Professor Newcomb says of this hypothesis ; 
“At the present time we can only say that the 
nebular hypothesis is indicated by the general 
tendencies of the laws of nature and that it has 
not been shown to be inconsistent with any 
fact.’’ A new theory of singular attractiveness 
has recently been put forward, as Laplace’s 
theory has been found to conflict in some 
respects with facts since discovered. According 
to this new theory, we must imagine a vast 
\olume of ges in space, spinning iound and 
produting arms or whirls with the rapidity of 
its motion. At various parts of the arms we 
must imagine that there are patches much 
heavier and brighter than the rest of the gas, 
and that at very long intervals of time — millions 
of years perhaps — these patches were thrown 
out of the whirling arm and launched into space 
as stars. Each of these stars would become a 
sun. (fur sun was among them. It was, of 
cour.ee, without planets at that time. But it 
liad tots of company in the form of other suns 
or stars which were still in the neighbourhood. 
It was, in fact, quite a crush of suns, each of 
which had a certain influence on the others. 
Eor ages our sun was not seriously affected by 
the i>reseuce of so many others, but a time came 
when one of these approached ([iiite close to it 
and then the trouble began. Every one knows 
how the moon causes tides in our oceans. Well, 
this passing sun raised by its attraction tides on 
the surface of our sun. That effect was only 
natural, because our sun in those days was com- 
posed of very much lighter gases than it is now. 
These sun tides were by no means in so tiny 
a scale as the moon-tides in the earth ; they were 
tides which drew out from our sun’s surface an 
enormous jet of gas. On this jet, millions of 
miles long, there were portions which became 
more solid than the remainder and which even- 
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tually broke away. One of these was the earth. 
Other portions went to form the rest of the 
planets. According to this theorj’, there 
must be millions of planetary systems among 
the stars and perhaps thousands of worlds which 
are the abode of life. 

The Centr.\l Sun. 

6. It has been the dream of astronomers, 
since the time of Copernicus, to prove the exist- 
ence of a central sun. By this is meant a heaven- 
ly body, as much larger than the sun as the sun 
itself is larger than the earth, round which the 
sun with its retinue of planets and their atten- 
dant satellites, comets and a host of smaller 
bodies revolve. Herschel in one of the flashes 
of his genius discovered that this great system 
was rushing through space at tremendous speed 
swifter than the swiftest rifle bullet towards a 
certain point in the heavens. But is this motion 
in a straight line or in the curved path? 
Herschel could not say. But the modern 
astronomers claim that it is the latter. They 
also claim tliat they have found the central sun 
round which our sun along with other stars 
composing our system is revolving. An 
American astronomer Haedler, places this 
central sun in the beautiful little cluster 
familiarly known as the Pleides (seven stars). 
The principal star in this group, Alcyone, a very 
bright star, is said by him to be the central 
sun. Another American astronomer. Professor 
Dayton Wilson, in a paper recently read before 
the American Science Association, has given out 
as the result of his years of close study of the 
subject in connection with Einstein’s theory of 
relativity that the solar system is moving with 
a velocity of alxjut 130 miles a second towards 
a point in the direction of the constellation 
Draco, which lies close to the North Pole. 
Whatever the final decision, there is no longer 
any doubt about the fact of the motion, its 
quaTitity and direction. The astronomers are 
thus rapidly approximating to the point of view 
of the biologists, who interpret all their pheno- 
mena in terms of the evolutionary doctrine. In 
the field of astronomy, the condition of the 
universe is now held to be the result of evolu- 
tion and in obedience to laws from which the 
present has been evolved out of the past and 
will in its turn evolve the future. When in 
tS.sS, Darwin jiublished his epoch-making book 
on the origin of species, it was denounced by 


people whom Haxley has called “ol(^ women 
of both sexes” as subversive of all religion and 
morality, but now his doctrine of evolution 
dominates the whole field of knowledge. It is 
the most powerful instrument for its advance- 
ment. 

The Pl.vnets. 

7. The planets, as I have said, are all born 
of the sun, are bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh. Not only so, but it is his mighty over- 
mastering attraction that prevents them from 
rushing out in a straight line and being lost 
in the abysmal depth of space beyond the 
vivifying influence of his illuminating, heating 
and actinic rays. Taking our earth, notwith- 
standing the inconceivable velocity with which 
she moves and therefore the inconceivable energy 
of the tendency to run away as a result of the 
initial force of projection from the sun, she is 
forced to travel in a nearly circular path round 
the sun. She may travel onwards as she may but 
a point is in due course reached beyond which 
she cannot go. The i^ower of rushing onwards 
in a straight line continues to diminish until 
this point is reached, when slie is forced back 
and made to go through all tlie orders of tlie 
distance she has passed through and finally 
returns to the point she started from to pursue 
the same journey for ever. It has been calculat- 
ed that an increase by one half in the earth’s 
velocity would be enough to release her from 
the sun’s control. A similar fate would befall 
us if the sun’s mass or in other words, his power 
of attraction, were reduced by one-half, the only 
difference being that, in that case, we shall have 
the other planets as companions in our mis 
fortune. 

8. The planets, as we all know, revolve 
round the sun in elliptical paths. In early 
days it was thought that their orbits were 
circular. It was the great astronomer, Kepler, 
who discovered their true shape. In the course 
of his ei och-making researches into the move- 
ments of the planets, he found that they could 
not be reconciled with the theory that their 
paths were circular. After many observations, 
we came to the conclusion that they were 
elliptical. He thus reduced what was before 
chaotic to order. On the other hand, tin's 
beautiful class of curves, which had exercised 
the mathematical talents of the ancients for a.gcs 
was raised to the dignity of defining the .great 
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^iiways of the heavens. He next discovered 
at the snn occuihed one of the two foci of 
r.e ellipse. He discovered two other laws 
; '\erning planetary motion. Says Sir Robert 
’. all, “the profound skill by which these laws 
ere elicited from the mass of observations, the 
aitrinsic beauty of the laws themselves and their 
.'.isulute truthfulness, their wide-spread 
-eiieralitv and the bond of union which they' 
-ive established between the various members 
r the solar system, have given them quite an 
.xceptional position in astronomy.’’ 

But these discoveries were merely the 
esults of observation. It was left to the 
','nniortal Newton to demonstrate that they are 
11 ex]rlained by his law of universal gravitation, 
lie showed that a power of attraction resided in 
“le sun and as a necessary conse([Uence of this 
-traction every planet mast trace an elliiise in 
-le heavens with the sun as a focus. The other 
'.AO laws were also shown to flow equallv 
e-essarily from tins law. IMathematical 
alculations prove that the radius of the planet 
ust sweep over equal areas in equal times 
■ ml the squares of the periodic times must be 
loportional to the cubes of the mean distances. 

1 bus what was empirical knowledge witli Kepler 
' ^canie under Newton’s great discovery deduc- 
limis from the law of gravitation and thereby 
'aken to the domain of true scientific knowledge 

9. The planet nearest the sun is Mercury, 
‘t is a beautiful object but owing to its close 
proximity to the sun it eludes the attempts of 
"Ur astronomers to make a closer aciiuaintanre 
It turns on its axis in the same time that it 
takes to go round the sun, so that it presents 
the same side to the sun. This means that tlie 
Iieat in the sun-lit side is above boiling point. 
No life is conceivable there, unless it tie that of 
diseint'.odied spirits like the ghosts of Hamlet’s 
fatb.er living in sulphurous and fomentin.g 
llanies. It is suspected that there is a nearer 
planet between Mercury and the Sun. The 
.‘treat mathematician, Le Verrier, hoped tliat a 
study of the irre.gularities of the movements of 
I'lercury would reveal it but he was unable to 

his hands on it. 

12. Venus is equally puzzling and tantalis- 
'"S- It is nearly of the same size as our earth, 
’s not too near the sun like Mercury for life to 
be impossible and has an atmosphere which 
makes it certain that water exists there. But 
b- is just this atmosphere which spoils every- 
ihiiig. It is alwavs so densely surrounded by 


clouds that it is seldom possible to get more 
than a fleeting glimpse of its surface. But that 
it is like our gorgeous, flow^er-decked, forest- 
clad tropics, there can be no question. But 
whether the richness of her life equals the 
splendour of her opportunity, or whether she 
tears no life at all but is a sparkling desert, we 
do not know. If there is life, it is less advanced 
than our own, though more vigorous and 
violent. For instance, butterflies measuring a 
yard across the wings and beetles equally big 
ho\er about the tops of giant ferns and grasses. 
Mighty frogs croak in the steaming marshes and 
form the food of enormous saurians. Fish there 
may be, but fish of the primeval slime. Neither 
bird nor mammal has yet appeared. There is 
one phenomenon connected with Venus which 
is of surpassing interest to astronomers. Wlien 
the moon comes between the earth and the sun 
what we call an eclipse of the sun takes place. 
\\ hen a planet passes over the surface of the 
sun, it is called transit. The transit of Venus 
is not a very striking spectacle like a total 
eclipse, but it is of the highest scientific im- 
portance, because it enables our astronomers to 
solve one of the greatest problems that has ever 
engaged the mind of man, the distance of the 
sun from the earth. This factor lies at the root 
of all calculations regarding the solar system. 
It enables us to determine the scale on which it 
is constructed. I will be going beyond the 
scope of this article if I were to attempt to 
explain how the transit of A'enus across the 
surface of the sun enables us to solve this great 
problem. These transits may be grouped 
to.gether in pairs, the two transits of any single 
pair being separated by an interval of eight 
years. For instance, a transit took place in 
ipbi and it was follow'ed by one in 176S. No 
further transits occurred till 1S74 and 1882. The 
next pair will be in 2004 and 2012. It was 
my good fortune to see the transit which took 
place in December 1874. The dark spot re- 
presenting the shadow of Venus touched the 
sun at one corner. Then it stole onwards, 
until the black disk was entirely visible. 
Slowly the planet wended its way across until 
after a few hours it emerged from the outside 
and the transit was over. It w-as dogged and 
followed in its course by hundreds of teles- 
coi)es from every accessible part of the .globe, 
all directed to find out the data to solve the 
great problem of sun’s distance. 

II. Omitting our earth, the next planet to 
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attract our attraction is Mars, niangal graha of 
our shastras. Wc know more about it than 
we know of Venus or any other planet. It 
was be- an observation of its orbit that Kepler 
discovered his celebrated laws regarding the 
planets. It has a ruddy appearance and is a 
conspicuous figure in the heavens, though not 
as brilliant as Venus. It has two moons, 
though they are very tiny objects, only to be 
seen by a powerful telescope. It is much older 
than the earth. Its mountains have been 
levelled down by constant fall of rain and 
atmospheric action. Its once well-watered 
fertile lands have shrivelled into waterless 
deserts. Its gases have floated away. Its seas 
and lakes have dried up. Its oceans have 
poured throu.gh cracks and crevices into its 
interior and all the water now to be found in 
its surface has dwindled into a small patch of 
ice and snow deposited about each pole. 

If it is inhabited, the one absorbing pro- 
blem for its i)eople would be to carry the jiolar 
ice and snow as they melt to the parched 
regions about the equator, where vegetation 
would still flourish if water could be made 
available. To this end, irrigation on a scale 
transcending by far the most stupendous 
schemes conceived on eartli must bo carried 
out. Thus the solution of the problem 
whether Mars is inhabited by intelligent beings 
depends on the existence of evidence showing 
that artificial canals for carrying water from 
the Poles to the Equator exist there. That 
there are trenches has been conclusively 
proved, for they have been photographed and 
idiotographs cannot lie. Then again they are 
not scattered in a wayward manner but are laid 
out according to what seems to be a well-con- 
ceived ])lan. Xevertheless, astronomers are 
not agreed on the question whether they are 
the work of intelligent beings. The most 
recent observations made during the planet’s 
close approach to the Earth in 1924 have 
increased scepticism among astronomers with 
regard to the canal thei-iry. Several authoi'ities 
now explain the canals as mistaken impressions 
of cracks and fissures in unsurpassing mass but 
not clearly artificial. ( )n the other hand, some 
of the broader canals are, as I have remarked, 
shown on photogra[)hs. However, two difficul- 
ties, namely, incompatability of temperature and 
atmosphere, have of late been removed. They 
have been shown to be not very unlike what 
we have in our earth and are within the pos- 


sibility of life as we know it. But what 
manner of beings these martians must be? To 
live in its rare atmosphere, they must have 
very large lungs capable of inhaling the neces- 
sary quantity of oxygen and their trunks must 
be correspondingly large. They must be 
immensely more powerful than our Sandows 
and Ramamurtis. For there is lesser pull of 
gravity there, IMars being only i / Qth as 
massive as the earth. They could run 100 
\-ards in 3 or 4 seconds. They could leap with 
playful ease over a high tree. They could 
kick a football quarter of a mile. Their 
museks must be many times larger than ours. 
A labourer there could perform as much -work 
in a given time as fifty of our coolies. Two 
tons would be the average weight he could 
carry. Thus the huge canals which some 
astronomers believe exist in ^Mars are not 
beyond the physical capacity of its denizens. 
They are, however, a dying race. Herbert 
Sjieiicer has defined life as an adoptation 
of internal to external environments. Forms 
of life existing on the earth cannot exist in 
Mars, blit there is no reason why it should not 
sui'iport life on its own conditions. 

II Kepler had noticed the wide space, 
which exists between the orbit of IMars and 
that of Jupiter. The four planets, IMercury, 
Venus, Earth and Mars are close to the Sun, 
while the giant pallets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Xeptune extend far into immensity. It 
was often surmised that this gap must be 
tenanted by .some iilanet. An Italian astro- 
nomer, Piaz/.i, was the first to discover the first 
known minor planet in this void. But it is a 
tiny little thing and it is difficult to keep it 
under constant observation. N'ow, it is an estab- 
lished mathematical truth that when three posi- 
tions of a planet are known, the eclipse in which 
it moves can be constructed. These three posi- 
tions had already been fixed by Piazzi and a 
brilliant young German mathematician began 
to work on them with a view to construct the 
orbit of this baby planet. He succeeded. He 
showed that though the telescope was unable 
to detect the wanderer, the pen of the mathe- 
matician could follow it with unerring preci- 
sion. When the season was favourable, 
telescope was directed to the spot the calcula- 
tions of the mathematician had indicated and 
there was the little thing scintillating with its 
tiny light. Since then, planet after planet has 
been added to the list and their total number 
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now Hear about one Ihousaiul. They are 
11! 5 to 500 miles ill diameter. The sun 
hich controls the mighty orbs of our system, 

’ not consider it beneath his dignity to 
- iide uith equal care these tiny globas and 
revolve round him just as we do. It is 
> .niiised that there was some great planet in 
hib gap and it met with some serious and 
’ 'lent cataclysm, which put an end to its life 
;d these small planets represent its debris, or 
may be, the materials, which are scattered in 
■ lein were prevented by the great bulk of ■ 
hi’ 'iter from reuniting into one globe. 

13. Beyond these minor planets, lies 
' ipiter, which wends its majestic way tlnongli 
'.e heavens as a giant among its compeers. 

’ is without a rival. It is 1,300 times as large 
the earth. The united mass of all the other 
h'bes of our system will not equal the great 
• obe of Jupito.’. Regarding its constitution, 
lere is a wide contrast between it and the 
.her planets, I have up till now mentioned. 

is still in the original fier,v stage of its 
'olution characteristic of every body of our 
>teni in its initial stages. It is swathed with 
. mighty volume of clouds or gazes so dense 
an(l impenetrable as to be Incapable of being 
' 'eiced through by most powerful telescopes. 

1 hese gases a’‘e in rapid circulation and the 
-'■iv.rgy of the planet's internal fire gives rise 
ti ^iolent motions. It is like what our earth 
as countless ages ago. Its distance from the 
'”'■11 is so great that it receives per unit area 
only I /27th as much light and heat as is 
received by the earth, conseiiiieutly its surface 
must be iutensely cold unless warmed by 
internal heat. It is an imi^ossible borne for 
beings so constituted as we are. For it is of 
feeble density and has not cooled down to the 
point of habitability by an organic life we can 
conceive. Its waters are too salt'sh, its atmos- 
phere too poor in oxygen, perhaps composed 
<'! noxious, if not poisonous, materials. As 
many as nine satellites have been discovered 
revolving round it. 

It. Saturn, our Shani the fore- 

runner of all evil, has also q satellites. It is 
not so great a body as Jujiiter, but Jupiter 
with all its retinue cannot compare in beauty 


with the marvellous rings of Saturn. Seen 
through a telescope it iireseuts a magnificent 
sight. Unfortunately, we have no telescope 
here to look through and enjoy this sight. It 
will not be a difficult matter to set up one. After 
many conflicting theories regarding the consti- 
tution of these rings, it is now settled that 
their swarms of meteors, pieces of iron and stone 
which reflect the light of the Sun. The planet 
is a seething mass of vapour whirling round its 
axis like Jupiter. 

15. Saturn was the most distant planet 
whose existence was unknown to them. We 
iiw'e its discovery to the illustrious astronomer, 
William Herscliel. He was in his early days 
a musician by profession. But bis thirst for 
knowledge was insatiable. He first learnt 
mathematics. The transition from Mathematics 
to Aptics was a natural one and this led 
c lually naturally to a study of the telescope 
and thence of astronomy. He could not afford 
to buy a good telescope and so he resolved to 
make one. This was fortunate for Science, 
for now he found his right vocation. He 
made a telescope of exquisite optical perfection 
and with it he began a methodical survey of 
the heareiis and in this way he ex nnined 
numerous stars. On the 13th of ISIarch, 17S1, 
while pursuing his self-iinjiosed task of star- 
gazing, a star came within the field of his 
vision which uilTered from the other stars in 
so far as it was not a point of light but showed 
a perfectly recognisable disc. It was observed 
night after night and it presented another 
extraordinary characteristic. It changed its 
p(.)sition from day to d’v. It could not, there- 
fore, be a stag for stars owing to their 
enormous dista’.'.ce from us occupy to our 
\ision fixed positions in the heavens. The 
resrdts of his ob-^eivations were placed in the 
hands of mathematicians and it was soon pro- 
claimed th'it tb.is body was a planet, which 
revolved round tile sun in a path millions of 
miles outside the path of Saturn, which had 
hitherto been regarded as the boundary of the 
solar svstem. Uranus lias four satellites. 


(To be conehidcd .) 
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POEMS AND PLAYS OF BHASA~I. 

By Dr. LAKSHM.A.N SwARUP, M..\. 


I. 

Bhasa is an ancient Sanskrit poet and play- 
wright. He is the author of a large number 
of plays. He is mentioned by Kalidasa as a 
classic writer. His name is well known in 
Sanskrit literature. Bana, the author of 
Kadarnbari praises Bhasa for his beautiful 
plays. Vakpati, Rajasekhara and several 
other Sanskrit poets have offered their tribute 
of unstinted praise to Bhasa. It is evident from 
the statement of these eminent writers that 
Bhasa had strongly impressed their imagina- 
tion that his plays had fascinated his contem- 
poraries and generations of posterity. Before 
and during the time of Kalidasa, Bhasa’s plays 
must have been represented on the stage on 
occasions of great festivals, such as corona- 
tion of kings, consecration of temples, public 
parks and periodical pilgrimages. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of regret that the life-history of 
Bhiisa is hushed up in oblivion. Neither 
biographical nor chronological information is 
forthcoming. We do not know the time when 
he flourished. We can say nothing with regard 
to the influences which moulded his thought 
and character. The place of his birth, his 
parentage, the circumstances of his education 
and the vicissitudes of his life are absolutely 
unknown. Fate has been unusually cruel to 
Bhasa in reducing him to a mere though dis- 
tinguished name, for all his poems and plays 
have completely disappeared. 

A few stanzas are preserved in various 
anthologies. There, too, the literary tradition is 
not unanimous in attributing these stanzas to 
Bhasa. A particular stanza is attributed to 
lihiisa in one antholog\', to another poet in the 
second anthology, to still another in the third. 
I have, therefore, taken into consideration such 
stanzas only as are unanimously ascribed to 
Bhasa in all the anthologies. The number of 
such stanzas is ten. They are mostly lyric 
pieces and indeed are beautiful. Here is his 
description of winter; ’“The moon is pale like 
a damsel separated from her lovei. The lustre 


of the sun is feeble like the authority of a man, 
deserted by fortune. The blazing fire is charm- 
ing like the anger of a newly-married bride. 
And the freezing wind is biting like an embrace 
of a wicked person.’’ The following is his des- 
cription of autumn : “The sun burns fiercely 
like a low-caste man made newly rich. The 
black antelope discards its horn as an ungrate- 
ful man his friend. Water becomes clear like 
the inner consciousness of a sage. And mud, 
like a poor lover, is being dried up.’’ 

Translation of the remaining stanzas is the 
following ; — 

“The line of sandal paste painted as a 
decoration on her forehead by her friends looks 
as if it were a bandage for the wound caused 
by the arrows of cupid in the form of a dimple 
of her slightly pale and emaciated cheek.’’ 

“Whence is this diametrically opposite 
nature of the noose in the form of the arms of 
the beloved? When entwined round my neck 
they restore life back to me but removed they 
take it away.’’ 

“The she-cat licks the rays of the moon on 
its cheeks, mistaking them for milk. When 
they filter through the leaves of trees, the 
elei-hant tries to collect them mistaking them 
for lotus-stalks. When they shine on bed, a 
damsel mi.stakes them for her silken garments 
and tries to .gather them round her at the end 
of amorous pleasures. The whole universe is 
thrown in confusion by the moon who is 
maddened with her own si)lendour.’’ 

“She is (but) a maiden (yet) well acquaint- 
c<l with the manifold manifestation of the five- 
arrowed cupid. ,She is slender but her slim 
frame is overloaded with the burden of her 
breasts. She is overwhelmed with the burden 
of her bashfulness. She is overwhelmed with 
bashfnlness at the end of amorous pleasures. 
Ah ! who is .she ? W’hat is the like ? Of her 
what can I say?’’ 

“She grieves when I am distressed, rejoices 
when I am happy. She is sad when I am de- 
pressed, speaks gentle words when I am harsh 
with rage. She knows her time, relates charm- 
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iiR tales and is pleased when I praise her. 
2he is one, yet she is many ; She is my wife, my 
.Cat fftiide, my friend and mj' most charming 
naid.” 

“O hard-hearted one! Give np thy anger. 

It kills all happiness. Look, proud dame. 
Death writes each day off as ‘gone and gone.’ 

It is not becoming to thj' youth. Our meeting 
ib but for a short time. Far better will it be 
to spend in love the time, wasted in quarrel.” 

‘‘You deceived me too much with your 
assumed pretensions and false friendship. I 
too paid attention with my confidential silence 
and businesslike conversation. Let us be 
frank : I am jiot your lady-love. In vain are 
'•our efforts. I am jealous, you are indiffer- 
ent; served us both right.” 

‘‘The tree in the form of love having been 
' unit, the nectar, stored in the jars of her 
Ireasts, transformed the youthful maiden into 
.1 creeper ; her line of thrilling hair became its 
''iristles; the three skin-folds (on her abdomen) 
Its basin of water.” 

‘‘Agitated on account of the worship of gods 
in the au.spicious rite of the approaching wed- 
ding, Gauri saw, before her, a painted portrait 
of her husband, — the god who bears the Ganges 
on his head. Sentiments of adoration, surprise, 
displeasure, and bashfuhiess held her fast. 
-Viter a long time and with great difficulty, 
bhe fsffered a handful of flowers to her lord, at 
die bidding of elderly matrons. May this 
liaiulful of flowers protect you 1” 

"All that the gods obtained from churning 
the ocean with hard labour is seen on the face 
of a beautiful woman. Celestial flowers are 
her fragrant breath ; moon her cheeks ; nectar 
her lower lip ; and t>oison her bright side-long 
-dances.” 

These stanzas display keen observation, 
vivid imagination, great power of description, 
a remarkable intellectual quality and a refresh- 
ing originalitv. Similes are appropriate and 
striking. Tb.eir substance and their style, 
their matter and their manner stamp them 
with a rare mark of beauty. The.se Ix'rics are 
the impassioned expressions of the poet’s in- 
most soul. They breathe the genuine accents 
ot poetry. Thev ere chiselled pieces of marble, 
i'hey are exiiuisite little pictures. 

II. 

A group of plays was published in the 

■'ivandrum Sanskrit Series in 1912 and was 


attributed to Bhiisa by Mr. INI. T. Ganapati 
Shastri. The plays have been, since then, the 
subject of numerous studies both by European 
and Indian scholars. IMost of the scholars, 
European and Indian, have accepted their 
authenticit\', but a few critics have also suspect- 
ed their genuineness. Messrs. Abhyankar, 
Banerji-sastri, Baston, Bhide, Ganapati, Gubri, 
Jacobi, Jolly, Kale, Keith, Sten Konow, 
Lacote, Lesny, Lindeuan, Meerworth, Morgens- 
tierne, Pavolini, Printz, Suali, Sukthankar, 
Thomas and Wintemitz have all studied the 
plays and pronounced them to be genuine works 
of Bhiisa. On the other hand, Messrs. Barnett 
and Pisharoti have held them to be forgeries. 
A contioversy has thus arisen. There are two 
distinct problems : 

(i) Are these plays the work of one or 
scwL-ral authors? 

(2! Who is the author or authors? 

With regard to the first, it can be pointed 
out that these plays can be isolated from the 
classical Sanskrit drama on account of its 
technique. They can also be isolated from 
similar plays published in Southern India, on 
account of the character of the prologue. All 
other plays, which use the same technical 
terms, mention the name of the author and the 
title of the play. But no such description is 
found in the 13 plays which thus constitute 
a group by themselves. There is a family 
resemblance in them. The following pioints 
should be noted : 

(1) Parts of the prologue and the epilogue 

are identical in several plays of this 
group. 

(2) Stanzas, hemistiches, verses, short and 

long prose passages are identical in 
various plays. 

{3) Several scenes of different plays are 
identical. 

(4) There is a community of ideas. 

(5) Numerous similes and images are 

common. 

(6) Names and characters of dramatis 

perscyite are identical. 

(7I A play in one case forms a sequel to 
another. 

(8) Language is throughout simple and 
style is elevated. 

(g) A particular idea is repeated in several 
plays. 

(10) Treatment of a particular theme itt 
different pla3'S is identical. 
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(ii) Dramatic situations in (iiiterent plaj^s 
bear a strange likeness. 

{12) Every play has a profound psychologi- 
cal study. These studies show 
common workmanship. 

The community of technique, language, 
style, ideas, treatment and identity of the 
names cf dramatis personae, prose and metri- 
cal passages and scenes are so remarkable that 
the conclusion of their common authorship is 
inevitable. 

With regard to the identity of the author, 
the testimony of Rajashekhara, Sarvananda, 
Sharadatanaya, Ramachandra Gunachandra, 
Sagrananda, Shre Bhoja Eeva conclusively 
show that tile author of one of these plays, 
namely Svapnavasavadattani is Rhasa, who 
must therefore be the author of all of them, as 
they are the works of one and the same author." 

On independent grounds as well, individual 
plays of this group can be assigned to a fairly 
remote antiquity. One of them, entitled 
Pratignayangandharayana is severely criticised 
by Bhamaha, a well-known writer on Poetics, 
who flourished about the 6th century A. D. 
The Prati must, therefore, lx; placed earlier than 
the 6th century A.D. Another play, The 
Charudatta is the proto-tyre of the famous play, 
The Clay-rorl^ generally assigned to the 3rd 
centur.v A.D. The Chrudatta is, therefore, 
earlier than the 3rd century’ A.D. The Prakrita 
of these plays has preserved archaic forms and 
from the philological point of view, occupies 
an intermediate position between the Prakrita 
of Aghvaghosha and Kalidasa, being nearer to 
the former as compared w'ith the latter. It is 
therefore, quite safe to assign these plays to the 
and century A.D. Let us now’ turn to the 
plays themselves. As it is hopeless to evolve 
any chronological order, I have followed, for 
the sake of convenience, the alphabetical order 
of the plays. 

III. 

The Abhisheka or the Coronation is a play 
in six Acts. The story is based on the IV -VI 
Kanda^ oj the Raniiiycina of Valmiki. 

Act I. opens with a duel between .Sugriva and 
Vali, two monkey chiefs. While the tw’o chiefs 
are fighting, Rama, an ally of Sugriva, shoots 
Vali with an arrow. Vali falls and reproaches 

Wiiilh thfs, roat’r Vfrf-ies are ilisrusstd at length 
in iiiv litr Kl-.i'tiou to tin- I i.n'on of I'asnvmialta 


Rama, who defen.ds his action on the ground 
that Vali had seized his younger brother’s wife 
and had, therefore, to be killed like an animal. 
Vali dies on the stage. Search parties are or- 
ganised and sent in all directions to find out 
the w’hereabouts of Sita. Hanuman alone is able 
to have an interview- with her. He lulls the 
guards, is captured, and affronts Ravana. 
Vibhisana adv'ises Ravana to give up Sita b’ut is 
not listened to. He leaves Ravana and goes 
over to Rama and advises Rama to force the 
ocean to give a dry passage to cross over to 
Ceylon. The ocean is frightened, the army of 
Rama encamped in the island. Demon-spies 
disguised as monkeys are captured but are set 
free by Rama. Ravana tries to win Sita by 
showing her heads of Rama and Lakshmana. 
Sita falls in a swoon. When she regains cons- 
ciousness, Ravana asks her, 'who will now' save 
you from me’? At that morrent, as if in 
answer to the question, a voice is heard in the 
distance saying, ‘Rama, Rama.’ A demon 
enters in great hurry and announces the death 
of the brother of Ravana at the hands of Rama. 
It now transpires that the heads shown to Sita 
were artificial. Sita is consoled. Ravana is 
killed. Sita passes through an ordeal of fire and 
the play ends with the coronation of Rama. A 
characteristic of this play is that songs are in- 
troduced in praise of Vishnu. The story of the 
epic is very closely followed, no remarkable 
change being made. The poet’s power of in- 
vention is, how’ever, indicated by the fact that 
the play contains 32 characters and each is 
invested with an individuality of its own 

IV. 

Avimciraka is a play is 6 Acts. The story is 
probably the poet’s owm creation. The princess 
Kurarigi, daughter of King Kuntibhoja is saved 
fiom a mad elephant by an unknown youth, 
who is in reality a prince, the son of the King 
of Sauvira. But as a result of a curse, both 
father and son are now living as outcastes. 
The youth iii his present positioti cannot aspire 
to the hand of the princess but love triumphs 
and a secret meeting with the princess is 
arranged in the ladies’ court. The youth comes 
disguised as a thief but the news leaks out and 
he is forced to fly. He makes good his escape 
but in despair of meeting the princess, he de- 
cides to comniit suicide. He throws himself in 
a forest conH igration but finds himself absolute- 
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ly uninjured. He then climbs up a high 
mountain uuth the intention of hurling himself 
dov.n the precipice, but a demigod dissuades him 
from his intention and bestows upon him a 
magic-ring, with the help of which he can enter 
the palace unobserved. On his way back he 
meets his bosom friend, the jester and both go 
to the palace where they are first in time to 
save the princess from committing suicide. 
A way from this impasse is found by means of 
bringing Narada down from heaven. The 
origin of the v^outh and the nature of the curse 
are revealed to the king. The j’outh is in fact 
the son of god Agni by Sudarsana, queen of the 
king of Kasi. Sudarsana handed the baby over 
to her sister Sucetana, the queen of the king of 
Sauvira. This revelation so much surprises 
and confuses the king that when in the end sage 
Narada points out the youth saying he is now 
the son-in-law of king Kuntibhoja, the king 
asks as to who that worthy is and is answered 
that he himself is King Kuntibhoja. The play 
contains several interesting scenes. Here is a 
satire on the Brahmanas ; 

Maid-Servant ; — [To another] Have you 
found a Brahman? 

Second Maid : — Not yet. [Jester approach- 
es]. 

Jester : O Chandrika, what is it you seek? 

Maid ; Sir, I am looking for a Brahmana. 

Jester : What do you want a Brahmana for? 

Maid ; What else ! I want to invite him to 
a dinner. 

Jester : — But my fair maid ! Who am I ? 
Am I then a Buddhist monk? 

Maid : — Well, you are a Brahmaua, but you 
have not studied the scriptures. 

Jester: — How dare you say that? I have 
studied all the scriptures with great labour and 
patience. Now’ listen. There is the Ramayana, 
a remarkable treatise on mathematics. More- 
over, five years ago, I committed full five lives 
to memory. 

Maid : — I know, I know' your wonderful 
and profound scliolarship. But you need not 
take any pains for study, you acquire all your 
learning on hereditary principle. 

Jester: — I did not commit the lives to 
memory alone, I know the meaning of 2 or 3 
words as well. A Brahmana who know's both 
the text and the meaning is most difficult to 
meet. 

Maid: — If so, will yon read this word for 
nie? 


[Bhe shows him the signet ring]. 

Jester: [To himself]. I cannot read. 
What should I say? 

[Thoughtfully aloud]. ISIy dear girl, this 
word does not exist in my book. 

ilaid : — Well, you can’t read this word, be- 
cause you do not know how to read ; you must 
take your dinner without any additional 
rew'ard. 

Jester : — Very well. 

Maid : I have shown you my ring. Will 
\ou now show’ me your ring? 

Jester : Bj^ all means. Here it is. 

ilaid ; — [Takes the ring] . Ah ! here is 
your master. 

Jester: — W’here, where is my noble master? 

[He turns to look for his master, the maid 
meanwhile slips away with his ring and is lost 
in the crowd]. The jester turns again to speak 
to the maid but finds she has disappeared. 
Truth now dawns on his mind that he has been 
robbed. He catches a glimpse of her in the 
crowd, runs after her, stumbles and tails and 
bewails his ring. Several passages are quite 
interesting. Here is one from Act V : 

Jester: — You laughed at me because you are 
too familiar with me. But strangers, who do 
not know me, praise me highly for my 
wonderful intellect. I, therefore, do not make 
the acquaintance of any bodj’ in the tow’ii. 

The hero and the heroine meet after a long 
separation and shed tears of joy. Seeing them 
weep, the Jester tries to console them. 

‘How HOW, tears again. Now doir’t cry. 
C)r I too shall weep. [Begins to cry] Alas ! 
Not a single tear comes out of my eyes. 
When my father died, I cried at the top of 
mv voice, (bn that occasion too, tears refused 
to come. 

With the help of a magic-ring, the liero and 
the jester cuter the ladies’ court unperceived. 
They bolt the door from inside. A maid- 
servant appears. She recognises the hero and 
asks about the jester : 

Maid: Sir, Who is this man? 

Jester : Your observation is perfect. Oh, 
the speciality of the royal palace. Who will 
outside the palace call me a man. Madam, I 
am a woman. 

Maid : — [Addressing the hero] Si’’, who is 
this man ? 

Jester: — I am a maid servant in the ladies’ 
court. 

^ly name is Lily. 
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Having learnt that he is the jester, the maid 
servant lays hands on him to drag him out. 
The jester thereupon says : ‘Pray don’t lay 
hands on me. I am very delicate. 

V. 

The Balacharita is an interesting play in 4 
acts. It deals v.ith the heroic exploits of the 
boy Krisna. The source probably is the Hari- 
vamsa. The story is the following : Kamsa 
has imprisoned his aged father and usurped the 
throne. An oracle has announced that he will 
be cverthroivn by seventh son of his sister. 
He, therefore, takesh is sister’s children, as soon 
as they are born, and puts them to death. 
Six children have thus been slain. Krisna is 
born as the seventh. The father of Krisna 
resolves to save the 7th child from the cruel 
hands of Kamsa. Putting the new-born babe 
in a basket, he escapes in the impenetrable 
darkness of the midnight. He reaches the 
bank of the Jamna. The Janma is in floods 
but clears a dry jjassage for father and son to 
pass. Crossing tl'.e river he comes to Vrinda- 
vana, where he exchanges his son for a baby- 
girl, born still at that \-ery hour. The still- 
t;orn girl becomes ali\-e and is presented to 
Kaimsa as the seventh child and is hurled 
against a rock. Meanwhile Krisna grows in 
Vrindavana and performs sup'or-human 
exf/loits. Kamsa hears about him and is 
afraid of him. Various devices are adopted 
to .sla\' the boy Krishna but are all unsuccesful. 
Finally, the boj- Krishna is challenged to a 
wrestling match with a professional wrestler. 
Krishna slays the urester and Kamsa on the 
spot. The aged monarch is restored to his 
throne and the [jlay ends happily. 

The play is is interesting in being an 
early attemiit at presenting abstract ideas as 
characters. This process culminated in the 
Prahodhci candro-daya where Di'-criinination, 
Desire, Confusion, Dove, Reason, Heresy, Piety, 
Faith, etc., appear as characters. 

The Interlude to Act II. opens with a 
scene in the palace of Kamsa. Enter Curse 
disguised as a low-caste chandala. He forces 
his way into the pialace. He is opposed by 
Rajasri, tiie Royal Fortune, rvho is over- 
powered. I he Ciirsc now calls for his retinue, 
Po\'erty, Death, etc. They all di.sguiscd as 
low-c.aste women, h.ateful ui form and wearing 
a garland of human-skulls. They enter into 


the palace and propose 10 marry Kamsa. 
The king sends for the guards and rebukes 
them for letting low-caste women into the 
palace. The guards are surprised. No one 
has so far come near the palace. The king 
lifts up his finger to point out the chandala 
women, who have meanwhile mysteriously dis- 
appeared. The king is verj- much perplexed. 
It is a scene of great dramatic force. 

VI. 

The Charudatia is a fragment in 4 Acts. 
Charudatta, a Brahmana, is reduced to poverty 
through generosity. He falls in love with a 
hetsera who is also in love with Iiim. The 
brother-in-law of the king is passionately 
fornd of the heteera but is repulsed. 

One evening, pursued by the brotlier-in-law 
of the king, she takes refuge in the liouse of 
Charudatta and is escorted home but before 
going she leaves her ornaments ^vith Charu- 
datta for safe-keeping. For the love of Charu- 
datta, she generously ransoms a former 
servant of her lover from his credilois. The 
servant renounces tlie world and becomes a 
Buddhist monk, A man named Sajjalaka is in 
love with a maid of the heteera but has no 
money to pay for her ransom. In order to 
gain the means of her freedom, he commits a 
theft, breaks into Charudatta’s house and steals 
the ornaments deposited by the heteera. With 
the stolen ornaments he goes to the house of 
the heteera to purchase the freedom of her 
maid, who recognises the ornaments, and as a 
way out of the impasse, persuades her lover 
to offer them to her mistress as a messenger of 
Charudatta. The conversation of the lovers is 
overheard Ly the hetsera who in her generosity 
hands the maid over to Sajjalaka as a 
me.sseuger’s reward. Meanwhile Charudatta 
feels ashamed at the burglary and sends 
through his friend his wife’s ijearl-necklace as 
a compensation for the ornaments. The pearl 
necklace arrives immediately after Sajjalaka’s 
departure but the hetsera accepts the pearl- 
necklace as an excuse to visit Charudatta once 
more. Here the play abruptly comes to an 
end but it appears that Charudatta is accused 
of the theft and the brother-in-law of the king 
as well as the Buddhist monk play a signi- 
ficant j)art in the development of events. 
Although it is a fragment, it is a brilliant 
piece of work. The intrigue is beautifully 
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--.‘.ecu. A specimen is ilic following: The 
mar.uger has just returned from his 
'.-.a'k ami is speakiiig to his wife: 
lanager : M\ dear, Imve you prepared any 

- -kfast for me? 

Wife : Yes. 

-'lana.eer: May you live long and ei er pre- 
1 :. nice breakfasts for me ! 

A’ife . 1 h.ave been waiting for you. 
Manager : But my dear, what have you got 
breakfast ? 

Wife : Butter, sugar, rice, milk and curd, 
idanager : [, Surprise di All tliese things in 
: llOUSe? 

M'ife : Xo, not in our house but in the 

- '.'ket. 

Manager : Ah ! may you p-erish, mischievo. s 
Ilavin.g raised my liopes high, you have 
led me down like a tree uprooted from the 
of a uiouutain. 

M’ife : Please don’t cross. Wait for a 
d.e. I am koepin.g a fast to-day. You must 
p me in my fast. 

?Ianager : Y'ith \,h.at desi e, you are keep- 
this fast? 


Wife : With the desire of obtaining a suit- 
able husband. 

ZYaiiager : What ! A suitable husband ! In 
this very life? 

Wife : Xo, in the next. The object of the 
fast is to obtain you as my husband in my 
next life. 

The Manager is very much flattered. The 
villain in the person of the brother-in-law of 
the king is very well drawn. He is very 
amusing. While looking for heteera who has 
escar.ed in the house of Charudatta, one of the 
servants shouts aloud, 'I smell the perfume of 
garlands’. The brother-in-law answers, ‘Quite 
so, my ears have also just heard the perfume 
but I cannot very well see things as both my 
nostrils are full of of the impenetrable dark- 
ness’. 

Ghaictkacha, the ambassador, is a play in 
one Act. Mahabharata is again the source of 
the story. Abhimanyu the son of Arjuna is 
most foully killed. The Kurus are jubilant. 
The old and blind King Dhritarastra warns 
them. Then appear Ghatokacha who predicts 
their punishment. 


THK AXGLO-GKRM.\N RECONCILIATION. 

Ly Mr. G. E. R. Gkovk {f.ii/e Special Correspondent of the 
Tiuics in Rliiiiehui / and Central Exi-rope). 


“The liiiglishnian is a bad hater’’ wa?-. a 
^ oiiinion-enongh dictum in Ijngland at the 
' ginning of the war, but it is uosictheless a 
b'Ue one. At that date, Lissauer’s “Hymn of 
Mate .\gainst England’’ aroused merely increa- 
onlity and ridicule in Great Britain, where it 
V'as more widely known than in the land of its 
Idrth. Tong before the end of the war, there 
hail been a great change. Fighting had long 
Ceased to be the affair of a professional army, 
nr the dangerous sport of tlic adventurous and 
patriotic youth of the country. It had become 
a horror, from the dread of which scarcely any 
bonie, rich or poor, was free by day or by night. 
Even that tiny minority of .selfish and calcnlat- 
‘”g Persons who escaped close contact with the 


losse,s of thd battlefield were suffering daily dis- 
comforts and privations which, though certainR 
not comparable to those experienced in 
Germany, were nevertheless very unpleasant 
and seemed as though they would have no end. 

A propaganda machine working day and 
night at high pressure preached a bitter personal 
hatred of Germany and Germans to the suffer- 
ing population. Though the machine got out 
of control of the Government, and went further 
than the latter in its cooler moments — did these 
exist in war time — would have desired, there is 
something to be said for the point of view of 
those who contend that without this bitter 
hatred, the loath.some business of war would for 
many EngHsIuncn have been impossible. The 
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“sporting instinct” may have sufficed as inspira- 
tion for the Territorials and Kitchener’s 
“Army”; the stimulus of personal bitterness, 
it was felt, was needed to bring out the “Derby 
Men” in defence of home and family. It may 
be doubted whether hate ever really reached 
the front line, despite such horrors as the stories 
of the "Kadaververitaltungsansiali,” which 
sought to persuade us that the bodies of German 
soldiers were being melted down by the German 
authorities to provide fats for munitions — and 
worse. Suffering, however, and its exploitation 
by propaganda succeeded in less than four years 
in filling enormous masses at home with as 
bitter a hatred as ever inspired the German 
disciples of Lissauer in 1914. The “bad hater” 
had been completelj’ transformed, despite his 
innate conservatism. The war ended and left 
his hatred to be embalmed by that same con- 
servatism. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that Germany’s 
citizen army should have been imbued at tlie 
start with a violent hatred that tended to cool 
with the j-ears of weary fighting. Germans 
failed to realise that England bad passed 
through the reverse process. After the Armis- 
tice, acute hatred persisted among a powerful 
minority in England; inborn conservatism 
maintained it amidst the normally indifferent 
masses in the form of sullen dislike. The 
dominant feeling was one of revulsion against 
the war, and thus, by an illogical but easily 
understood process of deduction, against the 
Continent and all nations, the very names of 
which recalled the war. Popular affection for 
France thus waned rapidly, while the dislike 
of Germany remained active or, more generally, 
dormant. What, in Germany, was called 
British hypocrisy was, in reality, genuine dis- 
like of foreign affairs. After the first few 
feverish months of “peace” at least, the masses 
did not so much desire to “punish” Germany 
as to forget her — and all other foreign countries. 
If France wished to punish Germany, well and 
good. The Englishmen wanted only to lose 
sight of the whole crowd of foreign nations. 
If events forced them on his notice, then his 
conservatism, retaining memories of that inten- 
sive propaganda, led him to mutter irritably, 
“Before we fought the ‘Hun’, 1 had no 
troubles; now I have nothing else. He has 
spoilt my happiness — let him pay for it.” 

A section of the Press continued to beat the 
propaganda drum against Germany and in 


fa-vour of Entente t^ordiale sentiment, oith Ic" 
and less positive advantage to France. The nega- 
tive result was to keep alive hostility towarc- 
Germany. A few far-sighted persons here and 
there tried to sound the note of the “Eturopean 
Family” and of the necessity of facing the facts 
of economics, history and politics in cool blood, 
’out this note fell largely on ears deafened by 
the booming of the big drum. The letter of 
Professor Gilbert Murray and a representative 
body of Oxford scholars pleading for the adop- 
tion of a more reasonable attitude, which was 
published in 1920 provoked a chorus of abuse 
Even the Times spoke in a leading article of 
“nauseating babble about common spiritual 
ideals.” 

Public opinion in England was thus stag- 
nating in a Sargasso Sea of sullen dislike which 
remained unruffled by the cooling breezes of 
reason, but was liable to be swept from time to 
time by storms of hatred. There seemed to be 
every prospect of this state of affairs becoming 
stereotyped as the Englishman inclined more 
and more to turn his back on the Continent. 
At the same time, there were certain influences, 
apart from deliberate propaganda, which were 
definitely hostile towards Germany. There was 
that ])ig section of the British aristocracy which 
since the reaction from “Victorianism,” had 
come to regard everything German as “stodgy” 
and middle-class, and everything French as 
“chic” and modern; the same Edw'ardian ten- 
dency was still extant in certain political 
(quarters. A big part of the mercantile and 
manufacturing world disliked and to some ex- 
tent feared German competition, while despising 
and patronising that of France. How, then, 
iiave we progre.ssed in a few years to the stage 
where a British Conservative Foreign Minister 
tan be seen ijublicly toasting Germany’s repre- 
sentative in a loving cup and expressing 
admiration for his country, and where las 
occurred on November ii last) the British 
Army of Gccupat’on can publicly honour the 
graces of German soldiers who fell in the war? 

There was one body of Englishmen to whom 
a great opportunitt’ presented itself and upon 
whom a great responsibility devolved, the news- 
paper correspondents in Germany. On the spot 
before diplomatic relations were resumed, and 
endowed with more opportunities for s;lf- ex- 
pression and consequently for putting facts 
before the British public than the diplomats, 
they had it largely in their bands to sustain or 
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b demolish that ugly bogey! “the Boche,’’ or 
’ hie Hun’’ which had in the course of the war 
erown up to obscure from the view of their 
fellow-countrymen 60,000,000 human beings of 
German nationalite-. 

To the eSorts they made must be attributed 
at least the preliminary work of demolition. 
Faced with the task of restoring clear vision 
:>j a public — sometimes to a chief in England — 
i aided bj’ real suffering or inspired hatred, they 
1- turally had to go to work cautiously. It was 
a easy matter to ensure that the truth should 
revail. One often comes across German com- 
, iaints that certain correspondents deliberately 
-et out to hinder Anglo-German rapprochement. 
The general run of correspondents set to work 
, ith tact and determination to present the facts 
•bout Germany simiily and straightforwardly, 
cannot be denied that there were one or two 
dated exceptions. Unlimited publicity for all 
Liiremist Nationalist folly, when combined 
. 'ih persistent sarcasm about all pacific tenden- 
:CS, belittlement of the sufferings of the people 
F' the inflation days and the adoption of an 
’"ritating schoolmaster’s manner in lecturing 
r great nation-complaints which one has heard 
r-.’.de in Germany — are certainlc not calculated 
to help on mutual understanding. Impartial 
Lnglishmen must admit that Germans are right 
V' say that such an attitude — if it existed — may 
I'ave won a cheap popularity among Deut.^chen- 
neiser — devourers of Germans, but could only 
■"orve to retard a healing process, the comple- 
tion of which was as desirable in British as in 
German interests and was any way inevitable. 
Germany at large must realise how few were 
these exceptions and how strenuously the great 
majority of British journalists strove to awaken 
the public at home to the realities of the 
situation. 

Unqucsticnablv it is to Lord D’Abernon that 
‘he main credit must be ascribed for the great 
achievement of the existing Anglo-German re- 
conciliation. Tile task which he set himself 
was something far greater than the mere 
observance of routine instructions. He brought 
personal enthusiasm and self-sacrificing derotion 
to lK;ar on the problem. Had Great Britain 
been represented by a man of different calibre 
in Berlin, the state of Europe today might be 
far more hopeless than it is. In the generous 
tribute of the German nation paid through Pre- 
dent von Hinden'ourg and in the gratitude of 
‘‘is own country, Lord D’Abernon, who will be 


set down in the history of England as one of 
her most eminent diplomatists, has his reward. 

In London, the German Ambassador, Dr. 
Sthamer, though his task wms of necessity less 
spectacular, proved an admirable second to Lord 
D’Abernon in the battle against prejudice. In 
Paris, Sir John — now' Lord-Bradbury steadily 
opposed the cold logic of economic fact on the 
Reparations Commission to the parrot cry. 
Le Boche va pai'er. When an eminent person 
told me in Paris in 1924 that my name w'as 
bracketed together wffth that of Lord D’Abernon 
and Sir John Bradbury as that of a serious 
obstacle to what was then French policy, I felt 
that my work in Rhineland and the Ruhr had 
been paid a great, though undeserved compli- 
ment. As a firm friend of the French nation, 

I say that witliout hesitation, for to have done 
anything to hinder those perilous French plans — 
now happily abandoned — is to have deserved 
well of the French people. 

Leaving the daily press on one side, it may 
be noted that the three leading serious weekly 
journals — the Neic Statesman (independent, with 
a strong Labour tinge), the Nation (Liberal) 
and the Spectator (Conservative) stood together 
despite party differences in their advocacy of 
the removal of prejudice between England and 
Germ.any. With only one notable exception, 
the monthly' reviews took the same line. The 
Contemporary Review — now edited by Dr. G. P. 
Gooch, himself a leader of the intellectuals in 
their uphill fight for truth— did yeoman service. 

In Cologne in 1021, I was told that at a 
private conference of German industrials, the 
late Hugo Stinnes had said; “Until we have 
had the French in and out of the Ruhr, we 
shall make no progress in Europe.’’ The story 
may' be apocryphal, though it has the ring of 
truth — at least it is ben trovato. If it is true, it 
illustrates the political insight of that remark- 
able man. It is from the first day of the in- 
vasion of the Ruhr that I would date the dawm 
of Germany’s recovery' and the concurrent 
Anglo-German reconciliation. Whether had 
there been no Ruhr occupation there would al- 
ready' be a healthy’ understanding between the 
two jicoples is extremely doubtful ; that such a 
tapprochemeni could have included France 
without the “Ruhr adventure’’ having been 
tried is unthinkable. The conviction in France 
that she could weaken Germanv inflicting on 
her the loss of the Rhine provinces was too 
strongly rooted for it to lx; abandoned before 
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it had been put to the test. Just us this convic- 
tion dominated French national policy from 
1914 to 1924, despire the doubts of a consider- 
able minority of Frenchmen, so within the 
Comite des Forges, the plans of those industrials 
who believed that the Ruhr could permanently 
be laid under tribute and subordinated to the 
Lorraine ore fields weighed down that other 
section of industrial opinion which sought to 
effect a partnership of Lorraine ore and Ruhr 
coke on equal terms. 

I was constantly asked by Germans in 1924 
whether I thought that in her own interests, 
Germany had done well to attempt “passive re- 
sistance.” At that time, Rhineland and the 
Ruhr were still under tribute to the Micum 
(the French organ of industrial control), the 
railways were expropriated and being worked — 
in so far as they worked at all under French 
control, the Palatinate and parts of Rhineland 
were being terrorised by a collection of obscure 
village pothouse politicians, adventurers and 
gaol-birds formed into a dummy “Republic” 
under French supervision, and the paper mark 
was slowly expiring in a long agony of noughts. 
Germans ask that question less frequently to- 
day. It was, however, the first question fwt 
to me by Austrians who kne’.s’ that I had been 
the “Tim.es” correspondent in Rhineland, when 
I settled in Vienna a 3'ear ago. 

Owing to my freedom, as an Englishman, 
from many of the French restrictions, and the 
opportunity which I had of entering both the 
French and German camps, I probably saw 
more of the terrible sufferings of hundreds of 
thousands of Germans and of the terrible state 
of industrial and civic life which followed this 
resistance than the majority of Germans. 
Nevertheless, I can only repeat today the 
answer which I gave in 1924 — that Germanv did 
not only the right, but the only possible tiling 
in resisting the occupation in the way she did. 
The (lualification is important. Any attempt at 
armed resistance would not only have been 
futile, but the supreme folly. British public 
opinion would have found in such a step, con- 
firmation of all the suspicions of “Germany’s 
Secret Army” which had been so carefullv 
fostered. “Active” resistance could only have 
increased a hundredfold the sufferings of the 
Rhenish-Westphalian population, have alienat- 
ed the Rhinelanders, and led to an early 
collapse of all resistance, and probably to the 
temporal^' loss of the Rhineland. Acceptance 


of the occupation of the Ruhr uitli no more than 
a verbal protest would have been regarded ii. 
England as a proof that Germauy ,\as finished 
as a Great Power. She would have been ad- 
judged a countrr- without patrioti- 111, courage, 
or the will to exist as a nation — a count-. to 
v hich one might dictate terms, but with which 
it tvould never again be worth while to treat. 
CertaiuE' “passive resistance” t.as dangerous. 
There was a real risk that the nerve of the 
piopulation of the occupied areas \tould break 
under the intolerable strain to which it was 
subjected. In my view, the risk was one which 
Germany had no alternative but to take. 

The revulsion of feeling caused in England 
by the whole Ruhr occupation was immense. 
The French started oft' with the good wishes 
of lilr. Bonar Law, who in January 1923 was 
probably expressing the feelings of the majority 
of Englishmen. Then the logic of events set 
to work to destroy the facade of sentiment sur- 
viving from the war. With amazing complete- 
ness, the French set to work to prove right 
that tiny band of writers and thinkers uho had 
insisted all along to an unwilling world on the 
actuality of IM. Poincare’s imperialistic aims 
At the same time, the French discredited their 
own undiscriminating sui-)rorters and dis- 
illusioned tliat mass of indefinite sympathisers 
who took P'ronch pjoliticians at their word and 
believed that the\' wanted <iuly reasonable 
justice under the Treatv. The corollary to this 
belief, of course, was that Great Britain was 
unreasonable, unjust and di.sloyal to the Treaty, 
since she did not support France. These 
blind supporters of F'rcucli iiolicy, though at- 
tacking the British Government, British diplo- 
macy and particularly the British autliorities 
in Cologne, did not hesitate to proclaim thei i- 
selves to be the onlj^ patriots and to denounce 
those rvho could not agree with them as “pro- 
Germans” of doubtful loyalty. 

I think that the tide of British public opinion 
began to recede — at first imperceptilily , and for 
months very siowE’ — from the suppijrt of French 
imperiali.sm from the first day of the Ruhr in- 
vasion, The note struck first by Burgomaster 
Schaeffer of Essen and sustained by thousands 
of others, like that struck by Burgomaster 
■Max of Brussels 011 the occupation of that city 
by the Germans — the dignified refusal of a simple 
citizen in a black coat to be inlinii lated by the 
rattling of scabbards, the .glint of bayonets and 
all the pomp of an invading arm\*, made an 
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-csistihle appeal to British imagination. 
■;iile French propaganda in England exhaust- 
1 itself in paroxysms of sentiment, the cold 
.'■uche of facts coming daily from the Ruhr 
.radually cleared away the last traces of “hate 
:>ver” from the British masses. 

At the same time, industrial circles took 
■Arm at the bare possibility of the subjection 
f the Ruhr mines and smelting works to a 
-.-ilitary power already holding the ores of 
.orraine. Business circles were enraged bv the 
rench restrictions which stifled British trade 
m and through the occupied areas. Even 
. nneh^ that firm friend of France, published 
e cartoon of “John Bull’s Uther Island,’’ show- 
British trade in the “island’’ of Cologne 
"lit oS by a ring of French ba3’onets. In diplo- 
.natic circles there had never been an\' support 
. 'r the plan of creating a vast ‘Alsace-Lorraine’ 

■ ’ong the banks of the Rhine ; oulj' a few 
Die-Hard’’ politicians approved of it. Genera 1- 
the vision of Germany on the verge 
f collapse awoke everyone from their apath\', 
'dule the spectacle of the tenacious resistance 
'f the population of the occupied territories 
aroused respect and s,vmpath_v, and inspired 
eoniidence in the inherent worth of the German 
ration. 

As the danger of a realisation of the French 
1 Ians appeared in Germany to increase owing 
to the .gradual slackening of resistance on the 
Lhine, so the opposition to these plans in 
England (and in many other countries) auto- 
matically increased. French imperialism was in 
a hopeless position; if it was succeeding, it was 


cutting the ground from under the feet of its 
friends abroad, who alwaj's declared it to be 
non-existent; if it failed in its aims, ii streng- 
thened its opponents abroad who had alwa\’s 
declared its dreams to be incapable of realisa- 
tion. 

It is outside the scope of the present article 
to trace the further progress towards Anglo- 
German reconciliation which originated in the 
Ruhr clearing house, or to go into the f.jrmal 
fomidations for agreement laid Ijy iMr. Raiusa" 
MacDonald in London and elaborated be* his 
successors at Locarno. From the end of the 
Ruhr struggle mar* be dated the end of British, 
hostility to Germanr* and the dawn of the pre- 
sent era of co-eperation. Without the dramatic 
and tragic events of 1923-4, the apathetic 
hostilitr* of the masses in England would pro- 
babh* have continued through sheer inertia for 
nian\- years. The Ruhr occupation forced an 
unwilling public to look once again towards 
the continent, and in consequence of what it 
saw there, drastically to revise its views. The 
final collapse of the paper mark obliged inter- 
national finance to insist on a term being put 
to impossible and arbitrarr* reparation demands. 
The striking demonstration of patriotism in the 
Ruhr, coupled with the sagacity exhibited in 
Berlin which — with rare exceptions — kept 
national sentiment in check, forced Great 
Britain and the world at large to realise with 
general relief that the German ship of state was 
still sound and not a hopeless derelict which 
would drift, in international danger, on the 
diplomatic seas of Europe. 


VILLAGE PANCHAYATS IN INDIA. == 
Bv Mr. S. V. R.vM.tMURTHi, i.c.s. 


That the organization of village life be* 
villagers has not come too soon is but patent 
to an\* who looks at our villages. Pass through 
a village street. The street is the ground that 
men have left in building huts. In addition to 


Substance of a lecture 


the damage of wind and rain, it is further 
damaged by the men who live by. It is into 
the street that all the filth\* water of the neigh- 
bouring huts flows and it is there it remains till 
the sun can do what little he can. It is the 
latrine of all the children and some of the 
adults. It is the common yard for cattle, pigs 
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and pariah dogs. The sanitation of the houses 
and huts is little loetter. Poverty and ignorance 
are writ large over the tillage. The economic 
methods of the villager are those which the 
intelligence of his ancestors evolved some cen- 
turies or millennia ago. So also in his 
intellectual and spiritual inheritance. Physical- 
ly, mentally and morally, the Indian village is 
a woeful mass of disintegration. 

India has been administered bj’ England for 
a hundred years. The main efforts of the 
administration have been devoted to the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of peace and order and 
the development of communications. A hundred 
years ago, India was overgrown with weeds and 
had fallen into the disorder of jungle. It was 
the Englishmen who ploughed up the land, 
removed the weeds, manured the soil, provided 
its own seed as well as foreign seed. English 
administration has been a period of preparation. 
But a new growth has to come from India’s own 
soil. Both the pangs and joys of a new birth 
have to be India’s own. It has been stated by 
Sir Valentine Chirol that it cannot be claimed 
that poverty and ignorance in the country are 
less than what they were a hundred years ago. 
The growth of wealth and knowledge as a 
result of the administrative cleaning up of the 
last century is yet a hope of tiie future. 

It is again during the last century or so that 
inter-communication between various parts of 
the world have enormously increased. People 
know ho\V things are done in other countries. 
There has not yet been time for levelling up 
differences among men. But the differences can 
be seen. Europeans who see the low level of 
physical life of the majority of the Indian 
people and whose standards of judgment arc 
pre-eminently material naturally re.gard us not 
only as a sick nation but as a dying or as a 
dead nation. To the great part of the civilized 
world, to be an Indian is to be a cooly — with 
the cooly’s life in his own villages, with the 
seeking of the cooly’s work in other countries, 
with the cooly’s beggary of knowledge from 
other people. 

But we, who are Indians, know that life is 
still warm in our hearts. There is no country 
in which there is more left still of religion than 
in India. They who believe in God cannot go 
far wrong. No country has spent as much of 
energy in developing mind-world w'herein spirit 
dwells as India has. India has always believed 
in a world which is bigger and more compre- 


hensive than the world of matter round us. 
European science in its latest phases has also 
come to deny the absolute nature of a 3 dimen- 
sional material world. (Jur belief of life after 
death and of re-incarnation is now spreading to 
other countries. Europe has gained grty over 
the rest of the world owing to its insight into 
and consequent control over the workings of 
the material world. Alone among countries, 
India has long studied the workings of a higher 
world than matter in which we function not 
only when we live but also when we die and 
this is bound to give India a position of i>ower 
and usefulness. We have not yet found the 
end of India’s past civilization. Excavations in 
Sindh seem to take it as far as to 5000 B.C. 
That India has lived so long shows that it has 
stood the supreme test of time and is of value 
to the world. But with the fire still at our 
hearts, we are surrounded with the ashes of 
death and disintegration. Blow away the ashes 
and blow back the fire into life. Our country 
is now like a dung-hill wherein are embedded 
precious gems which have stood the test of 
time. Remove the filth and reset the gems for 
the glory of God and for the joy of His children. 
No doctor’s opinion need be minded that a 
patient is dead when the patient knows that he 
is alive, however much his bodily condition may 
betoken death. We in India feel we are alive. 
Let us throw off the trappings of death— our 
poverty, our ignorance and our insanitation — 
and grow into useful and vigorous life. 

In doing this, I believe the organization of 
village panchayats is of vital importaiice. Life 
in India groups itself to an extent of go per 
cent, in villages. It is the effect produced on 
villagers that yields us the average result of our 
efforts. The status of an Indian in other 
countries is not that of Tagore or Bose but that 
of the average Indian. So long as the average 
villager is as dirty, poor and ignorant as lie is, 
we shall be regarded as undesirables in other 
parts of the world. The function of the Village 
Panchayat is to raise the minimum status of 
the Indian as it is the function of towns to 
raise his maximum status. The cry of “back 
to the village’’ should not become a superstition. 
It is in towns that villages meet. It is the 
clash of different streams of life and thought 
that takes place in towns that develops big 
personalities. What is needed now is a relative 
change of emphasis as between the town and 
the village. 
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For there is no doubt that at the present 
day the town in India is over-emphasized at the 
expense of the village. Our Local Boards deal 
mainh' with towns and the life that flows about 
the District and Taluks. The representatives 
of the people who sit on these boards as well as 
in higher councils are men from towns or men 
whose interests gravitate towards towns. The 
language in which business is done is a language 
of the towns rather than the villages. The 
building up of administration has been on the 
model of England where the large majority of 
people live in towns and not in villages under 
the influence of the Industrial revolution. The 
fact that a small body of Englishmen have had 
to build up our administration has also been a 
cause of centralization which helps towns more 
than villages. All this has led to a neglect of 
villages as compared with towns. 

But the way to set this right is in the hands 
of villagers themselves. The great majority of 
the voters of whom the Parliament of England 
has given democratic power are villagers. If 
they feel the need for village improvement, it 
is for them to demand it from their representa- 
tives. It is thus within their hands to obtain 
through their representatives an allotment of 
sufficient finances for meeting the needs of 
villages. It is equitable for a fraction of the 
revenue collected in each village to be allotted 
to that village in the first instance instead of 
its being doled out after a round about course 
through the Central Government and District 
and Taluk Boards. 

But apart from what you maj' get from the 
Central Government in the way of money, there 
is much that can be done by yourselves in the 
villages which you do not do. Tlie Govern- 
ment may tax r our pockets but they do not 
tax your minds. The man-power of your 
village is your own. The power of money 
is largely re.garded as derived from coal 
and iron and oil. It is also derived from 
man. — not merely indirectly from men who 
operate on coal and iron and oil, but also 
directly from men. Take a dirtj* street. It can 
be cleaned if you have a grant of money. But 
i*^ can also be cleaned if you h.ave the will to 
do it. It is tree that the will is often evoked 
by money but it is not the only means of doing 
it. If villagers desire to live cleanly, they have 
plenty of time which they' waste and energy 
which they drain in idleness which- they can 


use in cleaning the village. Is a child kept 
clean by the payment of money or by the will- 
ing love of the mother? Let the villager love 
his village and that will give him the motive 
force to clean his village. Get money from the 
Government if you can but do not w’ait for it. 
Even the money that you can possibly get will 
not be enough unless you have men who plan 
to spend it wisely and give of their own time 
and energy. If religion tells you anything, it 
tells you to help your neighbours. Christ said : 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself.” The trouble 
in our country is that we neither love our neigh- 
bour nor ourselves. Love actively, positively. 
Not to love even your own body is itself a 
form of mental laziness and selfishness. We 
depict the great God Iswara as dancing — ^in 
joyful energy. Follow His example in all 
humility to the extent that he has given 3'ou 
the energvx Isieara as the result of his energy 
demolishes Rakshasas. Let your own energy 
do away' with the demon of uncleanliness. 
It is not only villages that sin. Municipal 
towns are generally a latrine all round. Few 
are the houses even of apparently respect- 
able people ■ which have private latrines. 
The hook-worm-disease is believed by doctors 
to infect something like go per cent, of 
the people and to be drainin.g away energy' 
worth lakhs of rupees. If but our people cease 
to pollute soil indiscriminately', if but ecery 
village panchayat insists on people not commit- 
ting nuisance in public places and insists on 
private and public latrines, here is a source of 
wealth which is recovered for the people in the 
shape of energy' hitherto drained away' by' the 
hook-w'orm and the people can increase their 
wealth and hence their knowledge, insaiiita- 
tion, poverty' and ignorance from a vicious 
circle. Each leads to the other. But their re- 
verses also lead each to the other. Sanitation 
is a source of wealth and knowledge as wealth 
is a source of sanitation and knowledge and 
knowledge is a source of wealth and sanitation. 
The point where the village can cut the vicious 
circle easiest is insanitation. You have but to 
decide to be clean and you will be. If there is 
one function of the village pay'chayat which is 
of super-importance, I say it is sanitation. 

The knowledge that religion gives y'ou helps 
you to live. The knowledge that the Puremds 
and Sastras give y'ou helps you to live. The 
knowledge — the little knowledge — that y'our 
sons learn in the primary' school, the knowledge 
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to write, to read and to count, a little knowledge 
of civics, of hj-giene, of science also helps them 
to live. The more knowledge you can get the 
better it is for you — provided of course 5'ou 
know also how to use your knowledge wisely. 
At the present day and for a century, a great 
flood of knowledge is flowing into the country. 
Europe has lieen busy for three or four hundred 
jears in studying physics, biology, engineering 
and other sciences. There is practically none 
of this which is denied to an Indian. There 
are thousands of Indians in India who are 
learning this knowledge in Universities and 
schools. But you in villages are not getting the 
benefit of it. Insist on its being done. You 
help to pay for the maintenance of the Uni- 
versities and schools. Let the men who learn 
there give 3’ou the benefit of what they learn — 
not as a matter of option or of charity but as a 
matter of duty. It is possible to arrange for 
all young men seeking to receive degrees of uni- 
versities to go round villages in prescribed 
areas, say for six months each, telling people in 
villages what thej’ have learnt. In the old 
days, knowledge — chiefly religious — spread by 
wandering Bhagai'athars and Sanyasis. Let 
these modern men of knowledge who have been 
given that knowledge mainly by the taxes that 
villagers pay give back to the villagers some of 
the gifts of knowledge. Let again educated men 
among you teach the uneducated among you. 
The more knowledge you get the more in the 
long run will be your health and c’our wealth 
and this will react and increase your knowledge. 

Thus, I suggest to yoit that you should attack 
insanitation direct and povertv and ignorance 
throu.gh your organized demand from the 
Government and from the educated middle 
classes respectively. The less poor and ignorant 
yon are, the more do the Government 
and the educated classes gain themselves. 
And as a village grows in health, wealth 
and intelligence, the village panchayat may 
grow so as to exercise other administrative 
functions — control of irrigation, control over 
village ohicers, control over judicial matters, 
limiteil lowers of taxing and so forth and so 
revive the full-fledged village communities of 
old. It may be objected that such a consum- 
mation will lead ns away from the democracy 
which has been sought to be built up in India. 
This is I believe a wrong view . On the other 
hand, it seems to me that the development of 
fully organized village panchayats will be the 


first step in the reorientation of democracy in 
India. 

It is a curious and yet natural fact that the 
European idea of how the world of matter is 
organized and how the world of men should be 
organized is the same. Newton’s theory of 
gravitation and Rousseau’s conception of demo- 
cracy are both the results of a common intellec- 
tual impulse. Newton conceived everv' piece of 
matter as affected by every other piece of matter 
in the world and moved as a result of such 
influence. Thus each piece of matter gives to 
itself only existence but no motion. Its motion 
is caused by the other pieces of matter in the 
world. So also, Rousseau defines democracy as 
the freedom of each individual provided he does 
not interfere with the equal freedom of 
other people. So if a man wishes to know 
how he is free to act, he should first know 
whether the freedom of all other men is 
affected adversely thereby. Hence the motion 
or action of each man is the result of relations 
to all other men. A man’s activity is thus a 
residuum of the influences of all other men. 
In the case of matter, Newton framed a 
new law for the influence according to 
the distance. Rousseau has not done so 
for men. He has taken all men to be 
approximately equal in influence irrespec- 
tive of distances from a man. Hence the 
result of their influence on a man is decided 
b\’ the majority. If a larger number of people 
say that a man should do a thing than that of 
people who say otherwise, the man should do 
it. Thus the law of majority rule is a simple 
counterpart of the law of gravitation. In 
Europe, however, the Newtonian conception 
of how the world is organised has had to be 
given up in favour of Einstenian conception. 
According to Einstein, every piece of matter has 
its motion settled only by relation to its own 
neighbourhood. The world in which this 
motion can be so determined is, I believe, the 
bigger world than that of matter in which 
Hindus have believed. Each piece of matter 
has thus only to look to itself and its neigh- 
bours and then the whole universe can be 
harmoniously organized. This is the very 
conception which has, for the world of men, 
yielded as the notion of dhartna. If each man 
acts according to his own spiritual nature in 
the circumstances of his neighbourhood, a stable 
human orientation can be achieved. Going one 
step further than the individual, an organic 
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village community which performs its dharma 
according to its nature and neighbourhood can 
be the unit of a stable national organization. 

Thus democracy requires to be re visioned. 
Its fundamental need is the organization of 
humanitj- as a brotherhood. The mode of 
operation can be either that of Newton or ihat 
of Einstein. The Indian way of achieving 
democracy has been that of Einstein. But since 
the Einsteuiaii view has been recent, Europe 
has not hitherto appreciated the Indian’s view 
of individual dharma and village communities 
as bases of a democratic organization of society. 
It is for Indians themselves to revivify their 
conceptions and institutions justified as they are 


by the climax of European science. The primal 
need of Indian democracy is the unfolding of 
the dharma, the spiritual nature of individuals. 
Village communities furnish a generally ade- 
quate area of neighbourhood for the play of 
one’s dharma. Through all village communities 
will then flow the same overbrooding spirit 
which in the individual is at man and which in 
the nation or humanity is Brahman. And so 
long as dharma does not act, so long will a 
strong enough central Government be needed to 
make up for the defect. The more good men 
are, the less need they be ruled. Village 
panchayats thus hold a crucial position in the 
reorientation of democracr' in India. 


AN OMAR KHAYYAM FIND. 

By Mivss Annie B. R.\nkin. 


All lovers of Omar Khayyam will be interest- 
ed in the discovery of a new “Rubaiyat” verse 
br-" Dr. Alphonse Mingana, the Keeper of 
Oriental Manuscripts in the John Rylands 
Library, IManchester, England. The Bulletin 
of this famous research library, which has 
quietly grown to be one of the most authorita- 
tive of the learned periodicals in the world 
of European scholarship, has recorded some 
sensational literary finds during the past 
year, but none more popular than its latest. 
The quatrain — or four-lined stanza — discovered 
by Dr. iNIingana, is quoted in an anonymous 
Arabic manuscript written between 1258 A.D. 
and 1282, and therefore of contemporary date 
with Omar, the astronomer poet of Persia. The 
date is borne out by the fact of its dedication 
of Ala ad-Din Ata INIalik, the famous author of 
Jahan Gnsha, who died in 1282 A.D. This 
Arabic manuscript — believed to be unique 
is entitled, “The Drinkers’ Choice Draught 
and the Horseman’s Hasty Meal” (which 
means a collection of choice witticisms), is 
a poem of about 500 quatrains, satirical in 


tluality, and in many ways an imitation of 
Khayyam. The quotation is acknowledged and 
the unknown author adds an Arabic translation 
of Omar’s Persian, which proves that the 
famous verse is genuine and authentic and 
actually emanates from the pen of tlmar, the 
Tcntniaker, himself. Every student of the 
Persian Poet knows that the primary difficulty 
that confronts him is the doubt as to which of 
the rubaiyat have reached irs in a form 
most nearly approaching that in which they 
left the IMathematician- Astronomer’s hand, 
away back in the eleventh century. Omar’s 
Epicurean audacity of thought and speech 
caused him to be regarded askance in his 
own time and country, and in consequence 
of the proverbial uni^opularity accorded to pro- 
phets, to be but scantib' transmitted abroad. 
From the scourge of fire and sword which swept 
over Persia and Khorassan from the hostile 
pursuit of the iMoslein world, few frail manus- 
cripts of his poems have escaped. iMutilated 
beyond the average casualties of Oriental trans- 
cription, they are so rare in the East as scarce 
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to have reached westward at all. After years of re- 
search they are still a bibliographical conundrum. 
The best known manuscript is one which was 
discovered among an uncatalogued mass of 
Oriental manuscripts in the Ouselej’ collection 
at the Bodleian, Oxford, by Prof. E. B. Cow'ell, 
who made a transcript of it. The original 
manuscript is probably one of the most beautiful 
Persian manuscripts in existence and is written 
upon thick yellow paper in purple-black ink, 
profuseh’ powdered with gold. The scribe has 
been exceptional^ careful in his work, even for 
a Persian — than which praise cannot go higher ! 
In no country has the art of calligraphy been 
carried to so high a point, and been so highly 
honoured as in Persia. Their manuscripts are 
ornamented with marvellous miniatures, the 
paper is not only powdered whh silver and gold, 
but frequently perfumed with the most costly 
essences. Fitzgerald refers to this in one of his 
best known verses of ( 'mar Khayyam ; — 

Yet .3h, that Spring .should vanish with the Rose! 
That Youth’s sweet— rented manuscript should close. 

The Bodleian manuscript — the one Fitz- 
gerald used for his marvellous translation — 
contains but 15S rubaiyat, or (piatraiiis. One in 
the Asiatic Society’s Library at Calcutta, which 
he also used, contains 516 (piatrians, though 
swelled to that by all kinds of repetition and 
corruption. In the comparatively modern Cam- 
bridge manuscript, the rubaiyat reach the alarm- 
ing total of 801. The four-lined stanza just dis- 
covered by Dr. INIingana is said to be in the 
Calcutta manuscript, but Fitzgerald evidently 
could not find sufficient authority for including it. 
The present authorit^q however, is indisputable. 
Dr. iSIingana maintains, in a private inter- 
view, that the new quatrain is in his opinion, 
as fine poetry as any in the accepted transla- 
tions. His free jirose translation of it runs • — 

If the Builder had '-ucceeded in the conttructinn 
of His work, why are there so many defects in it? 

If the work is not good, whose is the blame. And 
is gi od, what is the rea-.nn for ilcstroying it > 

In other words, sa3-s Dr. Alingana, why 
should God build a house only to kick it down? 
God is perfect and just ; He surely would not 
destroy the work of His Gwn Hands! There- 
fore, Omar claims, the world is not HIS. 
The manuscripts in the John Rvdands Library 
are examined and catalogued in rotation, and 


the poem which (piotes the new quatrain has 
lain there for more than 20 v'Cars. It was 
original^’ owned bj- a Colonel Hamilton, of the 
Indian Arm\', who transferred it in 1S64 to the 
familv' of Lord Crawford, Chancellor of 
^Manchester Lmiversitjq whence it was acquired 
along with some six thousand other treasures 
by the John Rjdands Library^ in 1902. Thus 
is added one more anecdote to the tale 
of the “Rubaiy-at” yvhose history, before it 
assumed the purple among classic poems, is so 
full of romance — both of the East and West. 
It begins in time-honoured way : Once upon 
a time there yvere three little Persian school-boys 
yvho made a vow that the one yvho should attain 
to honour and prosperity should share his 
fortunes with the other tyvo. Years passed by. 
One of the three — Nizam ul IMulk — rose to be 
Vizier, under Sultan Alp Arslan. Whereupon 
h.is school friends found him out and came and 
claimed a share in his good fortune, according 
to the school-boy vow. The Vizier yvas generous 
and kept his yvord. One — Hasan Ben Sabbah — 
was given a high place at the Oriental Court, 
yvhence he plunged by yvay of a maze of intrigue, 
to his disgrace nad expulsion. He it yvas yvho 
became the “Old Man of the Mountains’’ of the 
Crusades, and the founder of the dark name, 
“Assassin.” His old friend, the Vizier himself, 
ultimately fell a victim to Hasan’s assassin’s 
dagger. The other school friend — Omar — also 
came to the Vizier to claim his share but 
not to ask for title or office. ‘The greatest 
boon you can confer on me,’ he said, ‘is to let 
me live in a corner under the shadow of your 
fortune, to spread yvide the advantages of science, 
and pray for your long life and prosperity.’ 
He, too, had his yvish and yvas granted a 
yearly pension of gold from the Sultan’s 
treasury. At Naishapiir, in Khorassan, thus 
lived Omar Khayy-am in retirement and philo- 
sophical repose. In the Vizier’s oyvn yvords, he 
yvas busied in winning knowledge of every kind 
and especially in astronomy, wherein he attain- 
ed to a very high eminence. When Malik .Shah 
determined to reform the Calendar, Omar yvas 
one of the eight learned men employed to do it. 

Ah, but my Comput.ations, People s.ir, 

RcilurcT the year to better reckoning ?.— Nav, 

‘Twas only striking from the Calendar 

Unborn To-niorrow, and dead Yesterday. 

Omar alludes to his poetical name — 
Khayyam, signifying a Tentmaker, yyhich yvas 
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liis father’s profession — in the following whimsi- 
cal lines : — 

Khayyam, whu .-.titchtd the teiitb of science, 

burned ; 

Has fallen iii grief’s furnace and been suddenly 
The shears of Fate have cut the tent ropes of his life, 
And the Ijrother of Hope has sold him for nothing ! 

His declining years softened bj’ the com- 
panions, the roses and the wine whose Canticle 
he sang to such lasting purpose, so lived and 
died, in 1123, this King of the Wise, Omar 
Khayyam, within sight of the still beautiful and 
fertile valley of IMeshed in Khorassan, that 
nursery of Persian song. His old age un- 
troubled, his life unabridged— more than this 
an Oriental of that time could not hope from 
Fate. Yet one last wish was granted more. 
Omar, like Thorvvaldsen, desired to have roses 
grow over him. 

And lay me, shrouded in the living leaf. 

By some not unfreiiueiited Gartlen-'ule. 

After the poet’s death, one of his disciples 
visited the grave, found that it was beneath a 
garden wall, “and the fruit trees reached their 
boughs over, and dropped their blossoms over 
his tomb, so that it was almost hidden.’’ 
It is as a poet, not as a man of science, that 
Omar, though dead, liveth and will live. Tlie 
internal evidence of the collection of philosophic 
quatrains exhumed by Prof. Cowell after 
centuries of oblivion, and translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald, suggeks that they were written, 
like Goethe’s “Faust,” at intervals extending 
over the whole period of Omar’s life and collect- 
ed probably after his death. It is his own deep. 
Secret, inner life, his spiritual existence, his 
doubts, struggles, sorrows, deepest thoughts, 
that he pours into passionate poetry, full alike of 
sadness and of splendour. Like all literature 
that is truly vital with the genuine record of 
a human soul, it transcends the local and 
temporary. The perennial essence of Omar’s 
song might belong to almost any country and 
is scarce!}' limited by any particular century. 
Itvery student of Omar reads into this poet’s 
quatrains his owui pet philosophy and interprets 
him according to his own religious views. 


Whether he is regarded as a transcendental 
agnostic or an ornamental pessimist, his philo- 
sophy, as Fitzgerald wrote when he was translat- 
ing him, is one, alas ! that never fails in the world. 
Yet Omar Khayyam, true metal as he may 
be, is priz.ed more for the mellifluous music 
which made him known to the Western world 
than for the philosophy preached by the sweet 
singer. The modern Persian recks nothing of 
Omar in the original. It is the matchless per- 
fection of the clear notes of the “Nightingale 
of Woodbridge”, heard from the alleys of the 
old Eastern garden, that has saved Omar from 
joining so many of his brother Persians in the 
Walhalla of pire-historic verse. 

The romance of Fitzgerald’s exquisite poem 
which appeared late in 1859, only to fall from 
grace into the four-penny box which at that 
time stood outside the stall of that prince of 
London booksellers — Mr. Quaritch — and then 
soared to 1400 dollars last year, and an honour- 
ed anecdotage, is one of the most striking in 
the world of bibliography. Legend loves 
to relate how a letter from ^Ir. Rrskin 
— the only evidence of attention the poor 
“Rubaiyat” received on its debut into a 
cold, unheeding world — circled the globe for ten 
years before it reached its address; how it was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti who discovered the hid 
treasure in 1S61, and proclaimed it to his 
friends, with Swinburne joining in the generous 
race to induce a rise in the barometer of 
popularity; how one American about the same 
time, bought two hundred copies to give away 
to his friends, until both in England and 
America, Omar Kha}wam, through the magic 
medium of Fitzgerald, won for himself count- 
less friends and admirers. Since the second 
edition, now scarcelv less rare, was called for 
in 1S6S, the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” has 
been reprinted in all manner of shapes on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

“Omar,” concluded Dr. Mingana in the 
interview, “would have done very well to-day. 
Very well indeed!” 

Then with a twinkle in his brilliant brown 
eyes, he added: “He is so very unorthodox!” 

“But,” he murmured to himself with a sigh, 
"we need a Fitzgerald to set the new’ verse to 
music.” 
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THE CULTURAL UNITY OF INDIA. 

By Mr. Ch-\mupati, m.a. 


Kings and kingdoms pass, but culture 
remains. It is an immortal heritage of the 
nation. It is the bond of continuity which 
links the past with the present and the present 
with the future. It is the mind of the nation, 
its soul. Sects quarrel. Religious bodies wrangle. 

Sects quarrel. Religious bodies wrangle. 
As long, however, as there is a common culture 
among them, there is unity in the matter of 
essentials. The Republic of Letters overlap^ 
political boundaries. The Republic of Culture 
is still more extensive, for the scope of culture 
is wider than that of letters, unless what the 
mind of nations writes on the plate of time be 
considered to constitute ‘Letters’. 

What India has contributed to the ‘Letters’, 
so interpreted, of the world, is no mean fragment 
of humanity’s mental treasures ; and to me the 
thought that the various elements of the people 
of India, of different derivations and different 
persuasions as ,=ome of them may Le, are steeped 
in the same spirit of Indian culture, gives 
infinite solace, infinite mental joy. The 
foul of India has revelled in the idea (f 
Unity, — unity of God, unity of Wan, unity C)f 
human and sub-human creation. It was so in 
the days of the Vedas, from which the authors 
of the Upanishads derived their ecstatic inspira- 
tion. “Yatra Vishvam bhavat yeka rupam” 
where all becomes < >ne, says the Atharva Veda. 
“Namasyo yaspatireka eva” — the adorable Lord 
is only one. The same note rings in the 
immortal song of Sri Krishna, viz., the 
Bhagavad Gdta — “Vidya vinaya sampanne 
Brahmane gavi hastini, Suni chaiva svapakecha 
panditah samadarsinah.” In the eyes of the 
wise, the learned and self-disciplined Brahmana, 
the cow, the elephant, the dog, the chaudala 
are equal. 

Science to-day is proving that this primeval 
vision of India, viz., the vi.sion of a sameness 
running through man and animal — and it fell 
to Bose, one of the greatest Indians of to-day 
to prove again, through vegetable too, — ^is 
physically true. All these have souls, as all 
these are imbued with life. The poetry 


uf India, in whatever language, and of 
whatever province, is vision. We find it in 
Sanskrit. A system of philosophv, viz., the 
\ edanta has been reared on this conception. 
And in genuine Vedanta the Soul of India is 
thought to have manifested itself at its best 
and highest. Mediaeval religion, both Hindu 
and Mohammadan, is a ramification of the 
\ edanta. Kabir and Xanak, ChaitaiU'a and 
Dadu, Tukaram and Ekanath are steeped in 
the spirit of love for their fellow-beings. Literal 
fellowship is theirs, for the fellowship they 
preach takes as its basis the principle of One- 
ness of life manifested differently in manifold 
forms. 

The culture of India has lx;en a culture of 
fusion. India has always obliterated the dis- 
tinction of ‘native’ and ‘foreigner’. Whoever 
adopted India as his home became Indian, a part 
of the social organism of India. For no countrj', 
no clime, can the claim be made that it has been 
immune from foreign influence. The illusion 
of Indian isolation in the centuries of antiquity 
is now evaporating into the wind, as every new- 
antiquarian research brings to light some new 
evidence of the cultural connection of India 
with foreign lands. The excavations at 
Harappa are the latest surprise to the unbeliev- 
ing sceptic. At one stroke has the link of 
cultural community been established between 
India and ^Mesopotamia. I find testimonies of 
cultural affinity between Indians and Africans 
of the ancient times. Customs have survived 
among the native tribes of these parts which 
bear unmistakable testimony to Aryan culture 
once prevailed among them. 

There came Persians, Greeks and Scythians, 
some as friends of India, some as foes. Time 
dissolved them among the Indians, so that to^ 
day nothing distinctive remains of their alien 
character. The impact of Islam w-as, perhaps, 
the greatest shock, which India endured during 
the days of its degeneration. It shook the lazy 
veins in which blood began to run again. A 
new language, a new' art, a new mental outlook 
were an inevitable result of this new awakening. 
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In Northern India Urdu took its birth. It was 
a mixture of Persian words in a Sanskritic 
Indian language. The earliest poetry of Urdu 
contains a greater element of Hindi than its 
present descendent faring that name. It was 
after the advent of the English that Urdu 
poetry rose to its highest. And the sweetest 
pieces of Urdu poetry contain a strong flavour 
of Vedanta. The best enio3’ed Urdu poets are 
those who have risen above externals, upon 
whom the vision of internal imity has dawned 
as on the earliest seers. Amir Minai sings a 
true Indian strain when he says: “Khuda 
khuda na sahi Ram Ram kar lenge.” And 
Amir Minai is one of the most devout of 
Muslims. Ravindra, the poet laureate of Asia, 
uhose message has been eagerh- welcomed by 
both East and West is a true descendent of the 
seers of the Veda. He owns his debt to the 
Upanishads. His lay is the lay of Animate 
Unit}’. He encloses within his grasp both 
Orient and Occident — a genuine Indian idea. 

And now from written poetr\’, we may pass 
on to chiselled poetry, poetry of mute stone. 
( )ur earliest evidences of this poetry date back 
to Buddhist times. Art manifested itself even 
earlier in the daily life of the Indian. The 
shape of the urns in which the ashes of cremat- 
ed bodies exhumed at Harappa are found 
deposited appears to be one of the most ancient 
relics of man’s attempt at giving things of his 
daily use a geometric symmetry. Coins, too, 
have been unearthed and seals, the impressions 
on which have carried the origin of the art of 
writing far back into antiquity. There arc 
houses, made of bricks and arranged into cities. 
\\ hat a contrast docs this civilised life bear to 
naked barbarity of Europe in comparatively 
modern times ! 

The mute muse was speaking through 
articles of ordinary utility. She seized upon 
stone when the highest conceptions of the 
human mind — subtle metaphysical conceptions 
of God and Soul, condescended to take to them- 
selves a bod\’ of stone. Thence grew sculpture. 
God and Soul had, prior to that period, been 
a matter of the mind — sonrething which even 
the mind could not grasp. The votarc- by a 
sudden effort caught hold of his God and petri- 
fied Him. It was in the days of the decadence 
of earlier, and to some, purer Buddhism that 
the Buddha was made God, and for that a con- 
crete God. The loss of religion was the gain 
of art. What ]uet3’, what contemplation, what 


sereneness of mien and attitude has the im- 
mortal artist imparted to his undying idea of 
Godhead. The hand of the sculptor has 
enlivened stone and created out of it a living 
God. 

If the Buddhist had one God, the Brahmana 
had man\’. He was not slow’ in giving them an 
incarnation of stone. To every sentiment, soft 
and rough, high and low, he gave a divine re- 
presentation. His idea of divinitj’ was a com- 
prehensive idea. He would not sift good from 
evil, for that would retract from the wholeness 
of his conception. He would not posit a Devil 
separate from the Divinity, for that might set 
up rivalr\n 

The two schools went on and then came the 
time for the soul of India to assert itself. King 
Harsha bowed to the idols of both Pauranic God 
and Buddha. And in Indian sculpture, too, 
Brahmanic and Buddhist deities began to appear 
side by side. From the national point of view 
these are some of the happiest treasures of 
Indian art. They have combined in happy 
reconciliation the warring minds of India. 
The soul of the Buddhist and of the Brahmin 
find common solace in joint presentation of 
their deities. Puritan Buddhists too had not 
been idle in the meantime and even before. 
Asoka reared his pillars on which edicts pro- 
claiming the ideal of religious liberty for man- 
kind were engraved. Enthusiasm for religion 
in India was seldom barbarous. Religion con- 
quered with weapons of peace. Asoka’s empire 
extended over almost the whole of India. His 
empire, as that of his Aryan ancestors, was 
“broad-based on the goodwill of the people.” 
Buddhist universities too were conceived not 
in a narrow sectarian spirit of religious ins- 
truction. Their course was liberal. Pilgrims 
fronr foreign lauds flocked to India, as of old. 
The\' carried the message of Buddha to other 
countries so that a cultural conquest of lands 
in both the East and the West was effected 
without the least shedding of innocent human 
blood. China recognises her debt to-dajn So 
too do Japan, Burma, Cambodia, Siam and 
Ce\lon. Crete and Rome and Elgv'pt have Sub- 
liminal memories of their loan. 

With Mohammaden occupation the art of 
India entered on a new phase. It is difficult to 
determine what features of medieeval art were 
India’s indigenous growth and what new 
jihases were grafted on it Iw the impact of 
Arabic architecture. Assimilation is the essence 
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of culture. The Taj is the \^onder of the 
world. In it the art of India has achieved its 
greatest triumph. It is a monument, as records 
of histor}' testify, of the collaboration of Hindu 
and !Mohammadan genius. But, why make this 
distiiictio.n ? The genius was Indian. The 
circular dome and the pointed arch have been 
found, says Ha\'ell, in earlier buildings in 
Bengal. The former, r\ith the flower petals at 
its base, represents the blooming heart, hrdaya- 
kamala, an oft-recurring simile in the devotional 
literature of India. The latter is embodiment in 
stone of the Indian attitude of prayerful homage 
to the Divine Uord — viz., the folded hands of 
the self-forgetful adorer. The heart responds 
readily to the holy impulse which these features 
of the mediceval Indian art arouse in the 
worshipful mind. 

The Hindu has, perhaps, been scared away 
by the engraving of Arabic verses on the marble 
walls of the Taj. The script is foreign. But 
the hands that engraved it are Indian, a further 
proof of the superior adeptness of the Indian 
sculptor. Dame utilit.v uliispers sceptic ques- 
tionings as to tile bare!}' personal sentiment of 
the Emperor uhich lies at the root of the Taj. 
The deepest human sentiments are always per- 
sonal. Entombed in the Taj is the King’s 
spouse, but the sacred sentiment of conjugal 
love, which in commemorating her, the royal 
husband has made immortal in stone, is a 
universal longing which oversteps the bounds 
of clime and country, of religion and race. The 
Taj to me is a dream of sacred matrimonial 
affection — a dream to which the royal consort 
submitted to remain engrossed in it to the end 
of time. On the bank of the Jumna lies the 
king steeped in everlasting love. In sun-shine 
and moon-shine, in fair weather and rough 
weather, he lies lost to all but love. 

Medireval art, ah ! has not been without its 
baneful effects on religion. The grand sepul- 
chres and mausoleums are the haunts of people 
who can do no credit to any religion. One 
sighs as one reflects how tlic loss of religion 
and pietr- has again been the gain of art. One 
cannot but wish that medireval art, as in fact 
all art, had found better — ^healthier and more 
democratic use. In the temple of art utility is 
perhaps a heathen idea. Vde dismiss it. 

After written and engraved song, let us 
come to spoken song. Poetry and sculpture are 
to me varieties of song. And INlnsic is of 
course, song, only \ocal song. From the earli- 


est psalms of the Vedas to the latest melodies 
of the modern minstrels the soul of India has 
been pouring in essant music. The spoken 
muse has all along been the muse of unity. 
Neither religion nor politics have been able to 
break the harmony of this muse of vocal felicity. 
The Hindu and the Mohainmadaii when they 
come to pa;,' their homage to this muse, have to 
adopt one language, one manner, one mode, one 
tone and one tune. The love of Krishna is the 
dominant note, and Ras Khaii, Taj, and others 
whose idea of Krishna is wider than that of the 
Vaishnava idol, have no hesitation in joining 
Sura and Mira in their songs of devotion to the 
Divine Cowherd. Their enrapturing lays are 
couched in Braja, the language of the land of 
Krishna’s sportive childhood. 

The Temple of India’s culture knows no dis- 
tinction of sect, of creed, of colour. It stands 
on the bed-rock of unity. The religious move- 
ments that take their birth in the temple have 
an inclusive, instead of exclusive, outlook. 
Ram ^lohan Ro\- saw oneness in all religions. 
Vivekanand raised the cry of the Vedanta in 
materialistic West. Ram Tirtha of the Punjab 
joined his voice to the voice of his predecessor 
and his conception of mystic religion was 
clearer though not so rich. And Daj'anand 
who spoke in tlie voice of thunder and storm 
recogni.sed all religions to be the offshoots of 
the Veda. He unified all cultures at the root. 

Strange, as it may seem, even in the 
struggles of to-day that are being waged be- 
tween different sects and coimuunities of India, 
bloody and barbarous as some of the.se conflicts 
are, I see a vision of unity— -of oneness passing 
through the throes of a new birth. India is 
rising. She is already awake. Through the 
mist of the morn the first rays of the rising 
sun, of a new day, are \-isible. Blessed are they 
who recognise the rising sun, and set their 
house in order to w elcome him ! 

Sanskrit has all along been the cultural 
language of India. Everj- provincial dialect 
derives its culture words from Sanskrit, even 
languages of the far-away stnith. It is a happ}- 
idea of the Hindi alumni to publish a Nagari 
edition of Hall and Galib. Any a Idi'.ion that 
may come from Arabic and Persian and English 
vocabularies to the vocabulary derived from 
Sanskrit is welcome. Only let it come in the 
course of nature. INIohanimadans will, as a 
matter of religious uecessitx’, read Arabic and 
Persian. To others t(to these languages are not 
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taboo. An intlu.x of words and idioms from 
these sources will thus continue. Let all 
Indians, as a national duty, learn .Sanskrit, for 
onl\' so can the.v be masters of literary Hindi, 
and for that matter, of literary Bengali, literary 
Marathi, literary Gujarati, literary Telugu, and 
literary Tamil. And treasures of Sanskrit are 
national treasures. The culture of India is no 
exotic growth. \Ve have the greatest variety 
of seasons, the greatest variety of altitude, the 
greatest variety of the productivity and verdant 
beauty of the soil. In the midst of varied 
climates, India is one. In the midst of varied 
scenery, India is one. “One in many” is the 
natural outlook of India. This is its notion, its 
inspiration, its creed, the mantra of its medita- 
tion, the formula of its being. 

The festivals of India are some of them 
seasonal, others national. The WrisJiakhi, the 
HoU, the Maghi are landmarks in the yearly 
progress of Indian seasons, a \'eritable panorama 
of nature’s hues. The birth-days of Rama and 
Krishna, the Dussehra, the Divali commemorate 
historic events. The heroes of these festivals 
are historic personages, of whose doings any 
nation on the earth may be proud. Best 
embodiments of the culture that gave them 
birth, they bear not the least tinge of sectarian 
importance. For neither Rama nor Krishna 
was the apostle or even advocate of a sectarian 


creed. They were warriors, and tlieir achieve- 
ments, military as well as administrative, reflect 
ineffaceable glory on our common motherland. 
Their conquests were marked by a uniform 
policy of non-annexation, the special characteris- 
tic of Indian polity — a characteristic at the root 
of which lies the self-same mantra of India’s 
immortal culture — “one in many.” 

This mantra has begun to assert itself again. 
The temporary decay to which Bharat was 
subject, in the course of which instead of 
assimilation, disintegration was the rule of its 
life, instead of association and absorption, 
isolation was its motto, appears to be coming to 
an end. As in past ages, unity will once again 
prevail over forces of disunion. It has already 
prevailed. For the heart of India is sound. 
Only the externals had degenerated. For 
through the songs of Tagore and the paintings 
of Avanindra, in the scientific researches of 
Bose and the humanitarian messages of Gandhi, 
the same old vision of “one in many” is mani- 
festing itself. The religions of the world are 
rehashing themselves in accordance with the 
latest religious voice of India, the voice of 
Dayanatid. Thus, while politically we lie low, 
we are making again a spiritual conquest of the 
world. And who knows spiritual conquest will 
not lead to political conquest a wholesale re- 
habilitation of world’s politics, 
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In a letter dated Madras, loth April, 1S26, 
Sir Thomas klunro. Governor of Madras, wrote 
as follows ; — 

.\t nine to-day I had Sir Ralph Palmer, .and half 
an hour after a missionary from Ceylon. The 
lause of Sir Ralph’s vi.sit was a very melan- 
choly one, which I am sure you will be greatly 
distressed to hear. It was to consult about a 
monument to the memort' of our late excellent 
Bishop, who died at Trichinopoly on the srd 


of this month I never knew tlio 

death of any man producing such a universal 
feeling of regret. There was something so 
mild, so amiable, and so intelligent about him, 
that it was impossible not to love him. 

This tribute of praise coming from one of 
the greatest— and quite the saintliest — of 
British administrators in India, will serve as a 
splendid justification for recalling the memory 
of Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, in these 
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pages, the Centenary of his death having been 
celebrated a few months ago. He was the 
second ^Metropolitan of India and succeeded 
^Middleton, but he was the first great Bishop 
who acquired a good grasp of the situation in 
India, and made the most thorough-going 
endeavours for church organisation there. It 
was a wonderfully vast and comprehensive 
visitation that the Bishop undertook through 
his wide diocese, and the record of his tour is 
among the most precious travel-books on modern 
India. The progress of the Bishop in the British 
dominions in India was an act of useful states- 
manship, the political value of which was hand- 
somely acknowledged by Lord Amherst, the 
Governor-General of India. Heber distinguish- 
ed himself by his endearing personal qualities 
and by literary abilities of a high order. Even 
if he had not gone out to India, he would have 
made his mark in England as a divine and 
author. He had indeed earned a name before 
he left for India. Sir Walter Scott visited 
Heber at Oxford, and the incident is recorded 
of Heber’s composing impromptu some lines of 
his Xewdigate Prize Poem, at the sug.gestion of 
Scott. Heber’s premature death in India 
elicited the homage of several literary person- 
ages in England among whom were to be 
counted Southey, !Mrs. Hemans and Thackeray. 
Thackeray’s words are striking: “The charm- 
ing poet, the happy possessor of all sorts of gifts 
and accomplishments, birth, wit, fame, high 
character, competence— he was the beloved 
parish priest in his own home of Hodnet, 
‘counselling his people in their troubles, advis- 
ing them in their difficulties, comforting them 
in their distress, kneeling often at their sick 
beds at the hazard of his own life; exhorting, 
encouraging where there was need ; where there 
was strife the peace-maker ; rvhere there was 
want the free giver. ’’ 

Heber’s works consist of Hymns, critical 
essays, and two Tournals, one describing a 
European tour undertaken bv him, and the 
other describing his Indian travels. In con- 
templating Heber as a prominent son of the 
Empire, who had his own share in building it 
UP, or at anv rate, in ennobling its purposes, 
his book on India, “The Narrative of a Tournov 
through the Upper Provinces of India etc, etc ’’ 
is of greatest interest to us. 

It was the Golden Age of the East India 
Company when Heber toured India. Elphin- 
stone was consolidating the Western Province 


of India, and IMunro was setting the example 
of a sympathetic administration that was un- 
tiring in its efforts to improve the condition of 
the subjects. The problem of India had not 
tlien arisen as one of the portents of the British 
political horizon. India had not yet attained 
a united voice, to dream of self-government or 
clamour for political privileges. Education was 
in the beginnings. The leaders of the Indian 
community received only condescending patron- 
age from the British people. Heber referred to 
Rammohun Roy as “a learned native. . (who), 
remostrated against this system last year, in a 
1)3 per which he sent me to be put into Lord 
Amherst’s hands, and which, for its good 
English, good sense, and forcible arguments, is 
a real curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic.’’ 
The contact with the West was yet to modify 
substantially the traditional customs of the 
people of India. Suttee was to be penalised 
only in 1S29, and Heber witnessed personally 
actual funeral piles erected in Calcutta for the 
performance of the supreme act of self-sacrifice 
practised by the Hindu wife. 

India in Heber’s time had the picturesque- 
ness of numerous separate principalities that 
exhibited each its own varying degree of 
advance of political growth, or of civilization 
in general. All the past a.ges in the world could 
perhaps be experienced at one stretch in India 
at the time. A live descendant of the far-famed 
IMoghnl emperors was still in Delhi. The 
appearance of the streets of Lucknow was 
characterised by Heber to exceed in its warlike 
character, that of London as pictured in the 
‘Fortunes of Nigel’. Trimbakjee Danglia, who 
had been the soul of the last great rally of the 
Mahrattas against the British power, lived at 
Chunar as a political i)risoner, and was visited 
by Heber, having been regarded as a little 
Napoleon. 

The conveniences of travel were few', and 
the security of person and property did not 
exist. The Bishop was accompanied by a huge 
train of sepoys and attendants which filled him 
with a delicate sense of inward shame, but there 
was no convenient possibility of dispensing 
with it. In reckoning the members of his camp 
on one occasion, the figure was discovered to be 
165. 

India presented a wealth of ancient 
memorials, and a diversity of customs among 
the people which quite baffled the understanding 
of foreigners. Though not possessing the inti- 
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mate knowledge of Hindu customs acquired by 
the Abbe Dubois, or the Sanskritic learning of 
Warren Hastings or Sir William Jones, the 
industrious observations of Heber enabled him 
to learn a good deal, and unlearn a great deal 
more, about India. His sentence about ISIoghul 
builders has since become classic; “These 
Pathans built like giants and finished their work 
like jewellers.’’ To misrepresentations of 
Hindu customs, Heber had frequent opportunity 
to give the lie. One instance may be mentioned 
of the belief, to which Thackeray perversely 
gave currency, that the Indian Bayaderes were 
regarded with respect among the other classes 
of Hindoos, as servants of the gods, and that 
after a few years’ service, they often married 
respectably. Heber is satisfied after enquiries 
that this is all untrue. “I cannot find this is 
the case ; their name is a common term of re- 
proach among the women of the country, nor 
could any man or decent caste marry one of 
their number.’’ But we are to note here that 
Heber himself could not escape falling into 
errors of his own. He failed to note that many 
classes of Brahmins strictly abstained from 
animal food. 

Hard and incessant travel is no small trial 
of a man’s personal qualities, and the fervent 
attachment of Heber’s followers to their master 
is an abundant testimony to his infinite good 
nature. This is what he records on an occasion 
of his illness. “Here I remained the whole of 
the next day, being too ill to move. At the 
time that I gave orders for this halt, I know not 
why, but the whole caravan seemed to be con- 
vinced that I was not long for this world. 
Abdullah worried me a great deal with his 
lamentations on my premature end in the wilder- 
ness, recommending all manner of unattainable 
or improper remedies, and talking all sorts of 
absurd wisdom, at the same time that his eyes 
were really full of tears. The poor Sirdar said 
nothing, but showed a moss pitiful face every 
ten or twelve minutes through the tent door. 
The “goomashta,’’ or master of the camels, the 
old Soubahdar, the Aumeen, and many others 
came to offer up their good wishes and prayers 
for my recovery ; and perhaps, the best and 
most useful proof of their goodwill was, that I 
heard no needless noise in the camp the whole 
day ; and, if a voice were raised, “chup ! chup !’’ 
“silence! silence!’’ followed immediately.’’ 

Though constant restraint and frequent in- 
sularity prevent the Bishop from freely 


abandoning himself like a Pierre Loti to new 
sensations of beauty, we have ample evidence 
of his catholicit}'. He admires the Indian com- 
plexion and thinks it more artistic than the 
white, he regards the Indian costumes as grace- 
ful and picturesque and would regret their 
alteration to the English mode ; the beauty of 
women in different parts of the country is care- 
fully noted, and he is transported with the 
beautiful natural scenery of the Himalayas. 
Every tree and bird and animal, he observes 
with scientific curiosity, as he takes note of the 
social customs of each locality. IMany a stray 
traveller on the road with a romantic tale of 
his own comes across Heber to elicit his keen 
curiosity and warm praise. He takes pains to 
acquaint himself with the political situation of 
each part of the country, noting the details 
of government and taxation, and the principal 
industries of the people. In the perseverance 
with which he travelled to the remotest corners 
of India, and in the subordinating of domestic 
ties to public duty, he was not less idealistic 
than Livingstone. Without regarding himself 
as a bird of passage Heber looked to forging 
permanent links with India, and he meant to 
repeat his visitations, taking also his family with 
him. A grave in India was providentially a 
fittin.g conclusion to a whole-hearted career in 
devotion to that country. 

The historical value of the Bishop’s Indian 
Journal is to be found in the observations which 
bear striking relevancy to many a phenomenon 
or feature of India to-day. He notes the rise of 
the vernacular press and the keen discussion of 
politics in them. “Of the upper classes a very 
considerable proportion learn our language, read 
our books and newspapers and show a desire to 
court our society.’’ Of Indian civilization 
Heber puts up a defence against imf>ortant men 
who regarded Indians as having been in a rude 
state and had said that it was necessary to give 
them first a relish for the habits and comforts 
of a civilized life before they could embrace the 
truths of the Gospel. Heber writes: “I know 
no part of the population except the mountain 
tribes . . who can uith any propriety of 
language be called uncivilized.’’ It was not 
long ago that William Archer described India 
as being steeped in barbarity. Nor should we 
overlook that the objection to admit Indians in 
South Africa is based on the low standards of 
life of the darker race. In comparison with 
other European nations who have tried to 
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acquire dominion in India, the beneficence of 
British rule has always been regarded more 
favourably than th.e personal manners of the 
British. An illuminating study of the problem 
of social mixing between Europeans and Indians 
has only been recently offered by IMr. Forster 
in his “Passage to India.’’ Heber’s remarks are 
significant : “But though I fully believe the 
influence of Britain to have been honestly 
employed for the benefit of India, and to have 
realh' produced great good to the country and 
its inhabitants, I have not been led to believe 
that our government is generally popular, or 
advancing towards popularity. It is, perhaps, 
impossible that we should be so in any great 
degree ; yet I think there are some causes of 
discontent which it is in our power, and which 
it is our dut}’, to remove or diminish. One 
of these is the distance and haughtiness 
with which a very large proportion of the 
civil and military servants of the Company 
treat the upper and middling class of 
natives.’’ Apart from the problems as.sociat- 
ed with the continuance of the British rule in 
India, there are many matters affecting the 
people of India on which Heber does not fail 
to comment, and he is always interesting, 
especially when he does not conclude with the 
suggesting of conversion to Christianity as the 
supreme remedy. Social evils like early 
marriage and suttee are regretted by him. 
He notes the widespread distress of the un- 
cmplo>-ed, resultin.g from the aversion of a so- 
called educated class to manual labour. He is 
plagued by “expectants” and “candidates” for 
employment, as servants of great men or mooti- 
shees in some government office. 

Heber makes clear the difficulty of the 
Hindu-lMoslem unity or their living together 
peaceably even under a foreign domination. He 
presents an elaborate story of troubles in 
Benares when recording his visit to that city. 
Even Gandhi’s non-co-operation may be antici- 
pated in an event described by Heber. When 


after a .sei'iou;, affray between Hindus and 
Muliamraadaris, the Ganges had been polluted 
by the latter with the blood of a cow, the 
Brahmins in Benares went in melancholy piro- 
cession to the ghats and sat there for two or 
three days, refusing to enter their homes, — a 
form of passive resistance called “sitting 
Dhurna”. Then the English magistrates were 
induced to console them and persuade them to 
return home. To quote Heber: “Hr. Bird who 
was one of the ambassadors on the occasion, told 
me that the scene was very impressive and 
even awful.” 

The memory of Heber today should, however, 
offer a practical comment on the members of 
the British race serving in India. Britain 
should be unwilling to miss the ample field that 
India has now so long offered for the careers of 
her children. On the other hand, the severest 
critic of British rule in India has not grudged 
the debt of gratitude due to the brilliant workers 
from Britain in different departments of life. 
Though the Indian Civil Service continues 
even now to attract the British youth, the 
Itidian Educational Ser\-ice which offers the best 
opportunities for giving India the exair.ple of 
British character and intellect, is passing away. 
In less than twenty \-ears more, unless special 
efforts are made in the future to secure British 
recruits, the Indian Educational Service will 
not have any more member of the British race 
left in it. It may be useful to note here what 
Bisho]) Heber, a rare example of intellectual 
and moral excellence, has said on the subject 
of service in India; The Indian “service still 
IS one of the best within an Englishman’s reach, 
in affording to every young man of talent, 
industry and .good character, a field of honour- 
able and useful exertion, and a prospect of 
moderate competency, without any great risk of 
health and life than \\ith such views before 
him, and with a reliance on God’s good pro- 
vidence, a Christian is fully justified in en- 
countering.” 
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ETIOLOGY OF RACE-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
By Mr. G. a. Chaxd.\vark.\r, b.a., m.r.a.s 


From a historical standpoint the world races 
can be divided into two classes — the Ruling 
Races and the Subject Races. The Ruling Race 
naturally happens to be either physically 
stronger than or sometimes intellectually 
superior to the Subject Race, and thus the 
latter is held in subjection by the former for 
a considerably long time. Even if the Rule of 
one Race over the other be a benevolent one, a 
times does come wheu the Subject Races awaken, 
and this awakening becomes a source of great 
anxiety to the Ruling Race. Love of inde| cn- 
dcncc becomes so strong among the Subject 
Races that they drive the Ruling Races to the 
necessity of employing stern measures to main- 
tain peace, (hi one side there is distrust, and 
on the other, there is oppression. If Race- 
Consciousness should lead to disturbances, wars 
and bloodshed, should that be thwarted in the 
early stages or allo\\ed to developc on pro- 
gressive and peaceful lines becomes a perplexing 
problem. Unless and until the Subject Races 
realise that their interests are identical with 
those of the Rulers there can be no hope for 
either. The problem of Race-Consciousness is 
one of the most formidable of the world- 
problems to-day. The conflicts between “the 
Whites’’ and “the Coloured” races are only its 
sequels. If there should be an impact of two 
different types of civilisations this problem 
becomes more distressing. The stronger race 
in its attempts to have a firm ,grip over the 
weaker endeavours to conquer it socially 
also and the results become disastrous. The 
etiologc'- of Race-Consciousness, therefore, 
becomes an interesting studj'. 

The development of Race-Consciousness is 
due to several causes which, for the sake of con- 
venience, we divide into two kinds, the direct 
and the indirect. 

I. The direct causes are the following: — 

hisiinclive desire in the liitiuaii heart to 
progress. 

This desire makes them move onwards and 
at some time or other, they feel their further 
progress is impossible without freedom. 


2. People associate happiness with liberty 
of thought and action 

says Alanu : “Liberty alone gives happiness and 
dependence is the source of misery.” This 
desire for freedom gradually rouses the nation 
to action. 

3. Spread of education among the masses. 
When the level of culture is raised, people begin 
to think and resent any act controlling freedom 
and action. 

4. Birth of great leaders and nation 
builders. In the history of every Subject Race 
great men arc born and they guide the nations. 
Their genuine patriotism compels them to 
loosen the alien grip. Tliey endeavour to or- 
ganise the society by evolving order ort of 
chaos. Even if they die in their struggles 
their martyrdom rouses the Race-Consciousness 
to a high pitch. 

5. If the past of a Race be more glorious 
than the present, its revival leads to the develop- 
ment of the ideas of self-determination and 
self-assertion. 

Among the indirect causes may be mentioned 
the followin.g : — 

1. Repression on the part of the Ruling 
Race fosters the desire for freedom. Force has 
never been ultimately successful in checking 
the onward march of a Subject Race. For a 
time it may strike terror but it opens the crater 
of the volcano of the pent-up-forces and any 
time the erruption may take place. Revolu- 
tions all the world over are born out of re- 
pression . 

2. If the alien rule makes the Subject 
Races poorer economic causes give rise to dis- 
affection. Pinching poverty and dire destitu- 
tion drive a race to despair. 

It is for the Ruling Race then to study all 
these causes carefully, weigh the pros and cons 
of Race-Consciousness and in their own inter- 
ests, as well as in the interests of the ruled, to 
extend the hand of co-operation and sympathy. 
If force has failed in the past to work out the 
salvation of the Races, sympathy with the 
aspirations has directly consolidated and 
cemented the bonds of union. The policies of 
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Asoka, Akbar, and Queen Victoria of blessed 
memory have worked miracles and led to the 
enrichment of both the rulers and the ruled. 
As long as sympathy is the keynote of the rule, 
Race-Consciousness can never be a source of 
danger. After all, human nature yields to 
sympathy and when once the Subject Races are 
convinced that their liberty is never in jeopardy 
their consciousness and awakening lead to such 
wonderful results that slowly but surely the 
distinction between the rulers and the ruled 
begins to vanish and the bridge is being gulfed. 
The two march hand in hand and if a third 
enem}’ were to be created they unite and form 
a protective armour for the preservation of both. 
If this phenomenon were to be repeated 
wherever there is likely to be a race conflict, 
the Kingdom of Heaven would soon descend 
upon this planet and the ideal of the League 
of Nations or the Locarno Pact will be an ac- 
complished fact. 

Circumstanced as we are at present, the 
prospects are far from being bright and happy. 
The Asiatics are aflame with new ideals and 
noble aspirations. The onward march of 
European conquest and domination coupled 
with economic causes and the nobler side of the 
British Imperialism have made the coloured 
races think, “Are we to be governed from with- 
in or without?” Numerically the coloured 
races are superior, only their civilisation may 
not be of the same superior type as that of ihe 
Whites, but all the same at one time or other 
their consciousness is bound to tell. 

Now, it challenges the attention of all the 
statesmen sitting in the solemn conclaves of the 
League of Nations. INIarch of Democ-aev is 
another aspect of the same problem. Bv 
Democracy which is to be distinguished from 
mobocracy is meant not the rule of all but the 


rule of the cultured many. Again, if the 
Subject Races feel their economic disabilitj’ and 
find hindrances in their march, their combina- 
tion born of despair will be a formidable one. 
Inter-communal marriages and international 
dinners for the matter of that will never be 
potent enough to solve these purplexing pro- 
blems. Spread of education, sincere attempts 
on the part of the Ruling Races to take the 
Subject Races out of the quagmire of ignorance 
and poverty, more of s^mipath}- in the recogni- 
tion of national aspirations of the people, grant- 
ing of equal rights economic and political and 
last but not least, recognition of a fact that no 
nation can hold another in permanent bondage, 
may perhaps prevent a world catastrophe and 
hasten the dawn of the advent of the Prince of 
Peace. When shall we welcome him and how 
shall we prepare the ground for his advent? Is 
the ideal of the League of Nations an empty 
dream? Would it not be possible for all the 
members of that celestial Parliament to effectual- 
h- solve tliis problem of Race-Consciousness and 
minimise its inevitable evils? How to turn this 
to the best advantage is the problem of all the 
perplexing world problems, a problem which is 
as difficult for the Ruling Races as it is of 
paramount importance to the Subject Races. 
If the League of Nations fails to take cognisance 
of the fact of the rights of the Coloured Races 
and were to degenerate into a sort of “Holy 
Alliance” where two or three Powers alone 
scramble for power, the objects of its illustrious 
founder and keen-witted organisers will be 
defeated. Signs of the times clearly indicate 
that the Subject Races all the world over are 
attaining manhood and the Coloured races 
claim equalit}’ as a matter of right. May the 
grand ideals of the League of Nations be soon 
approached and the noble aspirations of the 
Subject Races be given due recognition ! 
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SOME SOCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF ECONOMIC 
CHIVALRY. 

By Mr. K. R. Padmaxabha, b.a., (Hons.). 


The great problem for modern society is the 
growing conflict between Labour and Capital 
of which we had an ominous demonstration not 
long ago in the general strike in England. To 
avert such conflicts has always been for years 
the noble endeavour of thinking minds all over 
the world. There have been, broadly speaking, 
two sets of views on the matter. The classical 
economists have, as a rule, favoured “agencies 
of industrial peace”, while the revolutionary 
socialists have proposed the abolition of 
capitalism and the re-organisation of society on 
a new basis of guild or group organisation and 
collectivist enterprise. If social harmony and 
social welfare were their objective, all these 
schemes have failed to realise it in their 
practical working. 

The view of that great sage in Political 
Econom3% Dr. Marshall, gains all the greater 
force from such negative experience. He says 
that the general influence of economic progress 
has been to raise the standard of life of the 
poorer classes, and the chief cause of such pro- 
gress is successful and unselfish business 
enterprise. “It has indeed been remarked with 
increasing frequency by careful observers 
during recent years that those businessmen on 
whose work the progress of industry depends, 
care for wealth more as an indication of success- 
ful achievement than for its own sake.” This. 
Dr. Marshall calls, the spirit of “Economic 
Chivalry”. “Chivalry in business includes 
public spirit, as chivalry in war includes un- 
selfish loyalty to the cause of prince of country 
or of crusade. But it includes also a delight in 
doing noble and difficult things because they 
are noble and difficult”. In Dr. Marshall’s 
opinion, the great and only potent remedy* for 
the conflict between Labour and Capital, which 
has become the mark of the present economic 
regime, is econonuc chivalry. 

Communism, Collectivism and Guild-Social- 
ism, suggest rough and ready solvents to social 
ills, and their efficacy is not generally accepted 
or acceptable. They all jiropose to abolish 


property and the capitalist class. Some of them 
even seek to dispense with the State and re- 
organise society on a natural basis of groups of 
workers. But all these schemes are revolu- 
tionar\’, and some of them like S3'ndicalism 
tacitly declare violence and “direct” action as 
a method, while others professing a peaceful 
mission, threaten no less to revolutionise society. 
As against these revolutionary schemes “Eco- 
nomic Chivalry” has to offer a slower but surer 
method of social reform. It does not propose 
violence to revolutionise the social order. It 
aims at educating the various classes of society 
to the belief in co-operation and mutual trustful- 
ness and goodwill. It does not frighten away 
the capitalist class by telling them that “Pro- 
perty is theft” and that individuals should not 
appropriate what belongs of right to Society. 
Nor does it encourage the capitalist class to go 
on recklesslj' exploiting labour till oppressed by 
their sheer tyranny the workers rise in violence. 
It warns the capitalists on the one hand that 
their well-being depends on encouraging and 
aiding by all possible means (the more benevolent 
the better) the labouring classes, whose co- 
operation alone contributes to their earnings and 
to the material advancement of society. To 
exploit them would be to kill the goose which 
lar-s the golden eggs. 

It appeals also to the less materialistic 
feelings of the capitalist class by pleading that 
the workers as fellow human lx:ings are to be 
s\-mpathised with and encouraged as equals. 
The material welfare and happiness of the 
workers would not only increase their contribu- 
tion to the National Dividend, but would appeal 
to the higher spiritual interests of humanity 
which alwaj'S will live so long as there is a 
religion and a faith amongst us. The labouring 
classes again are warnetl against violent 
measures. Violence defeats itself in the end. 
To abolish the capitalist class, in the hope of a 
golden millennium of equalitv would be to 
destroj’ the basis of material prosperity. The 
workers would not have the wherewithals to 
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work. There must be a more intelligent, a more 
provident class than them to set them to work, 
so that while they benefited others, they would 
also share in the increased benefits to them- 
selves. This is the gospel of Compromise which 
economic chivalrj- teaches, and the understand- 
ing of this principle by all members of society- 
would remove the evils most complained of, and 
offer a more potent solution than revolutionary 
social reconstruction. 

Various schemes have been proposed to 
reduce the evils of the conflict between Labotu 
and Capital, and to produce among both classes 
a deeper belief in their mutual interests. 
Conflict and war arise when interests are found 
to be diverse. But when common interests 
are created there is no casus belli. 

The capitalist class is powerful and 
conscious of its strength. Unorganised labour 
was brow-beat and sweated by Capital. But 
since the closing decade of the last century with 
the development of Trade Unions, organised 
labour is no longer in need of the chivalry which 
capitalists have been too tardy to show. But 
we are confronted with a new problem. There 
is more than ever the danger of “economic war” 
between the forces of organised Labour and 
Capital. 

Among the schemes of industrial peace 
which have been suggested to avert such a strife. 
Economic Chivahy ranks prominent. The 
Agencies of Industrial Peace that have already 
been worked have not been uniformly success- 
ful. Profit-sharing and Co-partnership, “a 
dividend” to labour, have all been tried in the 
West, especially in France, as in the famous 
Leclaire and Godin works. Arbitration volun- 
tary and compulsory have been established in 
England by the Whitley Councils since 1917 and 
in New Zealand, Germany and in other countries 
where great industrial advance has been made. 
The nationalising of industries has also Ijeen 
attempted, for instance in England where the 
coal mines arc nationalised and worked by 
government, and in the state-tvorked and state- 
owned railway's of manj^ countries. 

But more effective than any of these 
schemes for industrial peace would be economic 
chivalry. It does not offer a complete scheme 
of reconstruction but contemplates onL' a 
change of vision of the Capitalists and the 
Labouring class, a change for the better. A 
feeling of common interest of niulual sympathies 


which makes the stronger party eager to help 
the weak, and the weaker ready to accept with 
lot'alty and gratitude the benefits so conferred, 
is all that is necessary for its accomplishment. 
Such a scheme can produce more good to society 
at large than very many nice schemes of eco- 
nomic reconstruction promise to effect. The 
feeling, however, has been slow to develop. The 
capitalist class is not more selfish than before, 
but can we yet say that it is more unselfish, 
in spite of there having been a Carnegie or a 
John Hopkins among Capitalists? This is the 
root of our difficulty. 

It was the absence of economic chivalry 
on the part of capitalists as a class that called 
forth in England the Factory Acts, and other 
work-men’s protective legislation. Great social 
workers like Lord Shaftesbury, Richard Oastler, 
Robert Owen had to agitate and reform the evils 
by Parliamentary Acts, which could easily have 
been avoided by a better understanding of their 
real interests by Capitalists and Labourers. But 
that such a feeling has been slow to grow 
becomes more significant in modern times. In 
every advanced countrj- which has passed 
through the Industrial Revolution the same 
family of social evils recur, and have had to 
be met by similar legislation. The string of 
F'actory Acts limiting the time and hours of 
work, providing for the sanitation of work 
houses, penalising the exploitation of women 
and children of ‘tender age’, punishing, “sweat- 
ing”, enforcing compensation for injury or 
death by accidents, and in some- countries 
compelling by law insurance agaimst accident, 
old age unemployment etc., all show that the 
day for legislation is not over. When the social 
conscience is tardy to develop among the 
industrial class, the State feels bound to 
interfere. Hence are found the laws to safe- 
guard the interests of the working class which 
could easily enough have been voluntarily con- 
ferred by the capitalist class had they really 
undersUxjd the benefits of economic chivaliw- 
Legislation has to enforce what humanity has 
been tardy to recognize. 

Will it be so for ever? Cannot even 
now many of our social evils be avoided by a 
better frame of mind of the employing class, 
rather than the benefits be forced out of them 
by the act of the legislafiu'? We cannot cease 
to hope that economic chivalry will keep abreast 
of legislation. But have we any grounds for 
the hope? At least the progress of Welfare 
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scliemes that are now being tried in very many 
advanced industrial countries would lend us the 
hope. The best employers have begun to 
realise that higher wages, moderate hours, 
better housing, free medical relief, education of 
children, adequate and health\’ conditions in the 
factory, conveniences to women and children 
like oreches and maternity benefits, are all 
productive investments in more senses than one. 
They are an unmistakable benefit to the working 


classes. They do not cost \er\ much to the 
capitalist employer. A more healthy state of 
mind among the workers, a higher standard of 
life, all conduce to a greater efficiency in pro- 
duction from wEich the capitalist benefits at 
length. Meanwhile he has the satisfaction of 
having done good unto his brother men and 
produces a spirit of esprit de corps among them. 
This is true economic chivalry which benefits 
alike him that gives and him that takes. 


“SO YOU’RE GOING TO INDIA” : A SYMPOSIUM— IV.* 


XVI. 

The safe and commodious steamships of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company carry the 
Eastern trav’eller to the chief gates of India, 
Bombay and Calcutta. If free to choose he 
would do well to make Bombay his point of 
■departure. Here he would at once set foot 
in a capital thoroughly typical of India ; splendid 
and imposing architectural^' ; situated amid the 
finest scenery of land and sea ; full of various 
types of oriental life and character ; alive with 
the affairs of Government, Commerce, Pleasure, 
and Religion ; and ranking only second to 
Eondon in regard to population and area among 
the cities of the Empire. All this wealth and 
greatness is the growth of not more than two 
centuries. In 1664 Charles II ceded th^ island 
to the East India Company “on payment of 
the annual rent of ten pounds in gold,” at 
which date there were only 10,000 souls in the 
place. The last census gave nearly one million 
inhabitants . . . Three-fifths of the people are 
Hindoos, mainly divided into Shivaites, -with 
horizontal marks on the forehead and Vaishna- 
vites, who make the Tilac vertically. There 
are nearly 200,000 Mohamadans and 50,000 
Parsees, with an European element approaching 
12,000 in number; but all sorts of races mingle 


*C' implied from the writings of the late Sir Edwin 
.\TnoUl, the l.ite Sir Richard Temple, Mr. D. C. 
Roulger, Mr. Re\ nold.s-Ball, the late Mr. tVilliam 
hame, Jfr^, Flora Steel, Mr. A. R. H. Moncrieff, and 
the special Imfian numbers of the Times and some 
other sources. 


in the bright and animated streets. The sub- 
joined is borrowed from India Resisted: “A 
tide of seething Asiatic humanity ebbs and flows 
in the Bhendi Bazar and through the chief 
mercantile thoroughfares. Nowhere could be 
seen a livelier play of hues, a gayer and busier 
city life. Besides the endless crowds of indi- 
genous Hindoo, Gujerati and Mahratta people — • 
coming and going, some in bright dresses, but 
mostly next to none at all, between the rows of 
grotesquely-painted houses and temples — there 
are to be studied here specimens of every nation 
of the East. Arabs from iMuscat, Persians 
from the gulf, Afghans from the northern fronti- 
er, shaggy black Bilooches, Negroes of Zanzibar, 
islanders from the jMaladives and Laccadives, 
iVIalagashes, itlalays and Chinese, throng and 
jostle with Parsees, in their sloping hats, with 
Jews, Rajputs, Fakirs, Portuguese, Sepoys and 
Sahebs.” 

Our traveller need not think he is wasting 
time however long he tarries in Bombay. It is 
one of the most remarkable cities on the earth 
as well as one of the largest and liveliest, its 
“native town” is in some respect the most 
characteristic to be seen in India not forgetting 
those of Je3’pore, Delhi, Benares, Lahore, 
Calcutta and ^ladras. The new public buildings 
are magnificient. Nature evervwhere enhancing 
their architectural beauA-. The view from 
Malabar Hill — covered now with commodious 
bungalows and rich gardens — the dark Syadri 
hills making a back-ground to the sparkling 
blue of the Indian Ocean, and to the shipping 
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bej’ond Colaba, — extends o\er as fair a prospect 
as Asia can furnish. Its spacious markets 
are cleaner and better arranged than any 
others in the British Empire ; its chief Railway 
Station is a sumptuous palace of travel, and, 
whatever faults may be found with the various 
styles adopted by official designers, the 
general effect of the groups of buildings 
between the Fort and IMalabar Hill is 
certainly superb. These labours, which have 
transformed Bombay from a fishing village to 
the virtual metropolis of India, can only be 
judged by those who remember the place in the 
days of the great IMutiny. Fifty years ago an 
unsavoury foreshore extended from Sewree to 
Colaba, where are now seen clean and broad 
roads, green maidans, ^tatelv groves of trees, 
spires, towers, and imposing facades. The first 
comers to Bombay were struck, as all must 
be, by its natural beauty. The Portuguese 
soldiers of Heritor de Silveira gave it the name 
of A ilha da boa vida ("The Isle of happy life”), 
but they died off like flies, and there was, 
indeed, once no spot more fatal to European 
existence than this now fair and healthy city. 
Even dov n to 1857 old stagers were accustomed 
to call the camping .ground on the Esplanade 
'‘Aceldama, a place to burr^' strangers in.” 

Once landed from the harbour, studded, with 
islands ; and settled at the hotel or in the house 
of some friend, the tourist will doubtless visit 
the pretty Yacht Club, from the cool verandah 
of which opens one of the finest sea-pictures in 
the world. He will become familiar with the 
handsome pile of the Sailors’ Home ; with the 
new Secretariat in Venetian Gothic, the 
University Senate Hall and Rajabai Clock 
Tower; the statelv High Court, the Public 
Works Office, the Post and Telegraph Offices, 
the pleasing statue of the Queen-Empress, and 
the grand new terminus of the G. I. P. Railway 
in the Italian Gothic manner, erected at a cost 
of 27 lakhs. IMany other biiildings deserve 
mention, but this is not a guide book, and it 
is enough to say that at a cost of about 
;£7 ,ooo,oo'i sterling, much of it contributed bv 
Indian munificence, the little sea-port of Mom 1 >- 
devi, rented to Biego in TS48 by the Kin.g of 
Portugal for a handful of silver coins, has been 
created, as its natural advantages well deserved. 
Queen of the Indian Sea, and the true capital of 
India. The citv and its population are really, how- 
ever, the most interesting features of Bombav. 
There can be no better preface to the illustrated 


volume or series of volumes which India offers 
than an early morning stroll in the Arthur 
Crawford IMarket, or a drive at evening between 
the Elphinstone estate and Sheikh Abdul 
Rahman Street. The triangle between the 
Esplanade Cross Road, Kalbadevi Road, and 
Sheikh IMemon Street, contains an epitome of 
the whole peninsula and a good portion of its 
wealth. The ^Mohammedans live chieflj' along 
the Parel Road, and the Parsees in the Dhobee 
Talao. Endless are the mosques, temples, 
shrines, and fire-house, and ceaseless the flood of 
varied Asiatic life hereabouts, not sombre in 
colour like a European crowd but gay as a 
moving bed of tulips. And when the visitor 
passess along Kennedy Sea Face he will find 
on Malabar Hill a suburb, once a wild, rocky 
jungle of scrub and snake dens, but to-day a 
cultured paradise of verdure and luxurious liv- 
ing. From the Ridge or the Ladies Gymkhana 
hereabouts, the ensemble of the splendid city, 
with its harbour and hills, can be well contem- 
plated. 

Yet with all India before him, the tourist must 
not linger too long, of course, even in Bombay 
and when he has seen the sights mentioned 
will start for the interior. Having three or 
four months at his disposal, and the network of 
railway which has been created during the last 
sixty years, his choice of routes may be wide. 
Railway travelling in India is comfortable and 
well conducted ; the carriages are built with 
special conveniences for long journeys, having 
double roofs against the heat ; with windows of 
softly-tinted violet glass — those at least, of the 
first-class, in which most travellers will perform 
their steam marches. A well-fitted lunch 
basket is an indispensable item of the travelling 
kit, and should be furnished with cold viands, 
claret, soda water, &c.^ before starting, although 
means can be obtained at certain stations. Night 
journeys may be agreeably undertaken, as the 
carriages are fitted with fairly comfortable beds, 
which the servant will arrange ; and this suggests 
the remark that much of the pleasure of an 
Indian trip must depend upon the capacity and 
experience of the attendants engaged. Excel- 
lent men may be hired from twenty rupees a 
month upward, but really a good servant is worth 
liberal treatment. Hotels in India are seldom 
of the best and the accommodation at ‘‘travell- 
ers’ bungalows” is of a strictly simple kind. 
But the traveller who brings proper introduc- 
tions, or has official friends, will not have to 
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lament that the ancient hospitalitj- of Anglo- 
Indians has departed. 

A glance at the map of India will show that 
railways now traverse almost all its regions. The 
course followed by the tourist will naturally 
depend upon the friends to be visited, the 
engagements already made, or his own parti- 
cular predilection as regards localities, studies, 
sports, or other objects. Roughly speaking, the 
chief centres of attraction may be defined as the 
three capital cities, the states of Gujrat, 
Rajputna, and Kathiawar, the Marhatta prin- 
cipalities, the Great North-West — embracing 
Delhi, Agra, Benares, Allahabad and Eucknow — 
the valley of the Ganges, the Nizam’s Hydrabad 
and the hill stations. For these last, however, 
the cold season is not a good time, as nobody is 
then on the hills. But the Nilgiris ought 
certainly to be visited, and if possible, Ceylon. 
Nobody ever saw of India in a shorter time than 
the Prince of Wales, whose track may be studied 
as quite a triumphant example of comprehensive 
touring, the easily accessible spots arc almost 
all included in it. Thus the traveller would 
do well first to run up from Bombay to 
Poona by the picturesque line which ascends 
the Ghats ; and having seen something of the 
Deccan and the capital of the Peshwes, then 
to return to Bombay, in order to start north- 
ward on the line to Baroda and Ahmedabad — 
both most interesting places. At the latter 
the city mosques with their jali-work of 
pierced marble are among the most beautiful of 
their kind. From Ahmedabad it is easy and 
agreeable to diverge into the Peninsula of 
Kathiawar, visiting Bhownugger, a model state, 
and viewing, if possible the wonderful temples 
near Junagarh. Returning to the main line he 
may pass on to the Mount Aboo, staving 
there, if able, to see the eloborate Jain shrines ; 
to Ajmer and the cities of Raiputana, spLcial- 
ly JevTore — perhaps on the whole, the most 
beautiful, and by its historic dynasty, one of 
the most ancient capitals of the Peninsula ; “A 
rose-red city, half as old as Time.’’ The great 
main street here, with the fairv-like towering 
palaces, the lovely gardens, the picturesque 
population, the ruined city and Imperial House 
of Amber, and the Glen of the Kings’ Tombs, 
are sights W'hich should not be lost. Oodepore, 
also, is a most interesting town, possessing 
scenery in its vicinity which rivals that of 
Kashmir. And, indeed, all Rajputana, is a 
country, dry, undoubtedly, and occasionally 


barren, but pleasant to traverse for its 

brightly coloured hills, its fields full of 
peacocks and cranes, and its dark, tiger-hunted 
jungles. The tourist should also stop, if 

feasible, at Ulwar, another Rajpoot city 

replete with interest, where the Maharajah 

has two or three superb palaces and a splendid 
stable of horses. From Ulwar it is quick run 
to Delhi, a centre, needless to say, replete with 
buildings and objects of the most absorbing 
attractiveness. The comparatively modern city, 
built by Shah Jahan at the date of Queen 
Elizabeth, stands amid a far stretching wilder- 
ness of imposing ruins, and many days may be 
delightfully passed in viewing the Chandni- 
Chouk, the Jama Musjid (the largest and 
perhaps the finest mosque of Islam) ; the splendid 
buildings within the fort ; the tombs of 
Humayun and of Khusro the poet; the 
memorials of the great Mutiny of 1857, and the 
group of the celebrated objects around the 
Kutub-minar, eleven miles distant from the 
gates. From Delhi, if there be time, the 
tourist will find no difficulty in passing up to 
Lahore or to the frontier itself, either at 
iMooltan or Attock. But more probably he will 
here turn his face southwards tow’ards the 
famous cities of Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Benares. In these four centres of historic 
and local interest he can hardlv spend too much 
of his allowance of leisure. YTiatever else he 
may see in India will not exceed the varied 
charm, nor survive the abiding memories, of 
the sights furnished in Allahabad — Akbar’s 
“City of God’’ upon the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jamuna in Lucknow, consecrated 
bv the gallant memories of Havelock and 
Henry Lawrence ; but, above all, in Benares 
and Agra. The former has been fitlv 
termed the “Oxford and the Canterbury of 
India in one,’’ and contains more than 5,000 
shrines and temples some of them immeasure- 
ably sacred and famous ; while the daily throng 
of worshippers upon the bank of the holv river, 
which here laves the foot of a long cliff of sacred 
buildings, is one never to be forgotten, illustra- 
ting as it does, the deep religious sentiments of 
the Hindoo people. 

But it is at Agra, perhaps, that the 
interest of this rich district culminates. That 
city is a positive treasure-house of the glories 
of the Moghul period. Its verv railwav 
station, situated between the princess Jahanara’s 
Mosque — with its dome of pink and white 
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stone — and the red walls of Akabar's fortress is a 
spot which once seen must dwell always in the 
mind. Outside the town are the stately tombs 
of Akbar, of Iti-mad-ud-Dowlah, and other 
princes; and the fort itself is a casket of 
architectural riches, containing mam’ id the 
most characteristic buildings in India, such as 
Akbar’s palace, with tlie Shish Mahal or Hall 
of Glass, the Khas Mahal, and exquisite fault- 
less, indescribable Moti Musjid, or Mosque of 
pearl, 

... As white and quiet as a nun, 

Breathles-i with adoration . . . 

“It is in truth,” says Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
“the pearl of all mosques of small dimensions, 
absolutely perfect in style and proportion. 
Rifted on lofty sandstone platform, from with- 
out nothing can be observed but its three domes 
of white marble and gilded spires In all dis- 
tant views of the fort these domes are seen like 
silvery bubbles which have rested a moment on 
its wall and which the next breeze will sweep 
away. Ascending a long flight of steps, a heavy 
door is opened, and I stood in the courtyard of 
the mosque on its eastern side, the pure blue 
of the sky overhead. The three domes crown 
a corridor open towards the court, and divided 
into three aisles by a triple row of the most 
exquisitely-proportioned tiaraccnic arches. The 
I\Ioti Ivlusjid can he compared to no other 
edifice. To my eye it is absolutely perfect.” 
But chief among the glories and splendours 
of Agra is the famous T aj , the crown of 
all the triumphs of Alogul Art ; the lovely 
spotless tomb of IMumtaz-i- Mahal, Empress of 
Shah Jahan, constructed of milkv marble, and 
planted amid a rich and ^ erdant garden, at a 
cost of three millions sterling, and by the labour 
of 20,000 workmen during seventeen years. 
This is a building which has no rival in the 
world for grace, fa.'^cination and pathetic im- 
pressiveness. The majestic gateway of the 
garden reveals a scene which nothing can any- 
where surpass in its enduring effect upon the 
cultivated ima.gination. “Passing” writes a 
traveller, “under the opjcn-dcmi-vanlt, whose 
arch hangs high above y'ou, an avenue of dark 
Italian crvpress appears before \ou. Down its 
centre sparkles a long row of fountains, eacli 
casting up a single slender jet. b)n f>nth sides, 
the palm, the banyan, and the feathery bamboo 
mingle their foliage, the song of birds meets your 
ears, and the odour of roses and len?on-flo.\ers 


sueeteUb llie air. Douu such a vista and over 
such a foreground rises the Taj.” It is, in 
truth, a white and green paradise of Love and 
Sorrow; a spot where Nature with sombre but 
beautiful foliage, and the art with the stateliest 
and purest of tenderly-embellished monuments, 
seem to mourn together for departed Beauty and 
vanished Greatness. 

From Allahabad, one ma\' turn aside to 
Central India or may visit from Benares, 
the north-easterly regions, the birth country 
of Budhism, under the foot hills of Himalaya ; 
but the tourist whose time is limited will 
be more likely to travel south-eastwards 
traversing the vast valley of the Ganges. He 
should stop on the long road at Patna with 
the object of diverging to Gaya, in order to 
make a brief pilgrimage to the famous temple 
of Buddha in its vicinity^ renowned through all 
the t )riental world. Here is still shown the 
unfadiii,g Bodhi-tree, under which enlighten- 
ment came to Sakya-Muni ; 

The Bodh-tree, thenceforward in all years 
Never to fade and ever to be kept 
In the homage of the world, beneath whose leaves 
It was ordained that Truth should come to Buddh, 
Which now the master knew, wherefore he went 
With measured pace, steadfast, majestical, 

Unto the tree of wisdom. O ye worlds 
Rejoice ! Our Uord wended unto the Tree. 

It is here indeed, that the tourist, if so 
minded, should read his Lighi of Asia, since 
here is certainly the holiest spot in the world 
to some 400,000,000 of its inhabitants, and un- 
speakable general interest archaeologically and 
historically. Returning, the train will take the 
passenger through the teeming alluvial valley 
of the Ganges. This is a land where scarcely 
a hillock will be seen larger than those of the 
white ant, and where the dusky population 
swarms as though it were one continuous ant- 
hill. A land of fat and prodigiously fertile 
loam, washed down by the beneficent ri\er. 
And so, amid endless groves, villages, and fields 
of rice, indigo, poppy, jute, and tobacco, by 
forests of palms, w ilderness of bamboo, we come 
to Calcutta. 

“The City of Palaces,” is gav and pleasant 
enough in the cold season, though there is not 
much to see here. But the tourist, after the 
usual visits, and drives upon the Ivlaidan, 
should certainly go to Barrackpur, inspect 
the beautiful and curious Botanic Gardens, 
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walk in the Zoological and Eden Gardens, 
and make some excursions into the densely 
wooded environs, where Bengalee village-life 
may be well studied. If he has had no 
leisure or opportunity to pass from Delhi 
to Simla, or from Bareilly to Naini-Tal, he 
should not miss the chance, of running up from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling in order to behold 
something at least of the glories of the Himalaya. 
Although the great peaks of Kanchanjauga 
and Chumlahari are many long leagues distant 
from the station, the neighbouring scenery is 
indescribably magnificent, the eye being dazzled 
by the white Sierra of snow {five miles 
in altitude) connecting those two mountain 
monarchs. Sir William Hunter writes of the 
lower ranges: “here the rhododendron grous 
to a forest tree, the deodar rises in stately 
masses, and thickets of bamboo, with their 
graceful light green foliage, beautify the 
lower valleys. Higher up, the glistening gre.v 
ilex, the mountain oaks with their brown leaves, 
the Himalayan cedar, drooping silver firs, 
spruces, pines, and the varied foliage of the 
chestnut, walnut and maple, blend together; 
not to mention a hundred trees of lower growth, 
hung with bridal veils of clematis in spring anti 
festooned with red and yellow creepers in 
autumn. All these form, together with patches 
of white medlar blossom, a brilliant contrast to 
the stretches of scarlet and pink rhododendrons. 
At harvest-time crops of millet run in red 
ribbons down the hill sides. The branches of 
the trees are themselves clothed, in the damper 
regions, with a luxuriant covering of mosses, 
ferns, lovely orchids, and flowering climbers.” 

If our traveller has arrived in Calcutta about 
the middle of January he will now have jjleiitv 
of time to take the steamer for 'Madras and 
Ceylon, returning to the mainland at Tuticorin 
from Colombo. In the month of February the 
Bay of Bengal was never known to lx; visited 
br’ a cyclone, and almost always lies placid as 
a mill-pond, so that the floating turtles and 
flying fish alone break its vast tranquility. 'I'he 
trip down the Hooghly, past the perils of the 
“James and Mary” and Diamond Harbour, is 
interesting, nor will landin.g be difticult in tliis 
season at ^Madras, a bright and pleasant 
Presidency Capital, with a large and lively 
population. The passenger will here have 
time to visit the beautiful green suburbs, 
to walk'on the Marina and inspect the Ai'senal, 
and Government House Gardens. The Madras 


snake charmers and jugglers are perhaps the 
most famous in India, and he should try to 
see their singular egg trick. From Madras a 
short voyage wafts him round the east coast of 
Cej'lon to Colombo, whence he can run up 
through the most bewitching scener3' to Kandy, 
the capital of the lovelj- island, a town well 
worth\- of a visit, if it were onl\- for the renown- 
ed Temple of the Tooth, where a Budhist 
ser\ice should be attended, and for the wonder- 
ful Botanical Gardens at Paradenia, richest, 
perhaps, in all the world for the floral splendour 
and vegetable variet\-. But, indeed, Colombo 
itself, and the whole island, is one great 
garden of la^’ish and irrepressible greenerju 
Returning to Colombo, a traject of eighteen 
hours across Palk’s Straits will land the tourist 
at Tuticorin, not a ver\’ charming place, but a 
terminus of a line which will take him back, 
if he pleases, to Peshawar itself. Yet if our 
tourist contents himself with journer'ing towards 
Bombax' for the home voyage, he will now aim 
for the beautiful Nilgherrie hills, touching on 
his way at 'Madura and Trichnopoh’. The 
former town contains some of the most striking 
religious buildings of Southern India, especially 
the Choultry of Trimul Nayak and the great 
temple of IMinakshi, or the fish-e\’ed Parvati. 
Hereabout are to be encountered those ex- 
quisite little Guini bullocks, milk-white and 
picrfectly proportioned, but not bigger than a 
mastiff. At Erode Junction our tourist will 
diverge to Metupolliam, to make the ascent of 
the Blue Mountains and to visit Ootacamundj 
that “island of health lifted S,ooo feet into the 
upper air of India.” This is a sort of Indian 
Switzerland, a temperate table-land from which 
vou look down upon peaks, surrounded b\’ a 
sea of clouds and a wilderness of glowing 
tropical vegetation. Here, too, ma\* be studied 
the Todas, specimens of the aborginal people of 
India, and good shooting mav be eujox'ed with 
a little trouble. From the picturesque and 
salubrious Blue ^Mountains maiu’ travellers may 
wish to pass by 'Mysore, and the charming 
station of Bangalore, and so (Uiward to Dharwaf, 
Goa, and the Deccan. If it be intended to 
visit Hyderabad, the tourist must retrace his 
steps as far as Erode Junction, and, passing 
close by Madras again make his way to Gondacitl 
and Wadi. From ihe former junction Goa can 
be easily reached, whence a pattimar will fake 
one by water to Bombay, or the Bclgaum Road 
and Railway will conduct (uie by laud. From 
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the latter (Wadi) a short run brings us to the 
Nizam’s capital, one of the most characteristic 
cities in India, and situated near the strong 
British station of Secundrabad. 

Hydrabad is the most martial looking place in 
India. “It is hardly less the fashion,” remarks 
the volume already quoted, “to wear pistols, 
sabres, daggers, guns and spears in the Char 
Minar than to carry* umbrellas in Piccadilly^. . . 
The Muslim ‘masher’ as he caracoles down the 
bazars strokes his moustache with the blade of 
his sword. The noble on his elephant lays a 
crooked twlawar across his knees ; the 
messenger goes down the street with the letter 
which he is to deliver stuck into the sheath of 
his silver-hilted knife. The dealer squats with 
a lapful of daggers rattling against his rupees, 
and every fifth or sixth shop sells deadly 
weapons . . . The armourers will show you 
phurdars, or watered blades, worh 5,000 rupees ; 
serohis, with edges viciously curved ; abbassis, 
a sort of Persian rapier ; asils, nimckas, tezahs, 
kirichis, dhopes and nawaz khanis, these last 
being murderous looking scimitars, which have 
the outer edge of the lunette sharpened. Their 
blunderbusses bear fancy names also, such as 
sher butcha — ‘tiger’s child’, — and saf shikan 
— “line sweeper” ; and then there arc jambias, 
with handles made of the camels’ senews; 
sikkins, carried by Arabs ; kalars, affected by 
Pathans ; the pesh kabz worn by Rohillas, to- 
gether with little villainous knives named 
bichhwas, or scorpions, and karolis, tiny imple- 
ments of anger and hatred, which you can hide 
in the palm of the hand ; niarus, wrought of 


black buck’s horn; and the savage-pointed 
chhura and crooked safdra.” Thirty* hours rail- 
way* journey from the Nizam’s capital, through 
Sholapore and Poona, lands us in Bombay again, 
after a round if the track here indicated has 
been followed — of some b,ooo miles. 

Of course, there are many most interesting 
places and sights which cannot be so much 
as mentioned in this brief sketch of the 
attractions presented by India to the tourist. 
By taking the homeward-bound steamer at 
Calcutta and foregoing the voyage to 
Ceylon and the run through southern India, 
a much larger time might be devoted to 
the North-West, to Central India, to the 
Himalayas and to such sport as the cold weather 
offers. The traveller might then get a taste of 
district-travelling with tents, which has been 
brought to the perfection of a fine art by Anglo- 
Inditins. If time and programme only permitted 
Goa ought to be seen, the Malabar coast, the 
Mahratta kingdom, the Bikaner desert, the 
Indus, with Kashmir, the Punjab cities and 
rivers, (Jrissa and the Cuttack Coast, Assam 
and Burmah. Most of our readers, however, 
will be limited for time to the boundaries of 
the cold season and will wish to return before 
the great heats set in upon the coast and the 
Red Sea, They must be contented therefore 
with believing that nobody can know or see, 
except in the space of many* years, all that 
India has to furnish of famous, curious, beauti- 
ful, and interesting scene-s and localities. 

E. A. 


MAHADEV GOVTND RANADE : PATRIOT AND 
REFORMER— A STUDY. 


By Mr. K. N.-xt.arajan, b.a., Editor. 
Indian Social Reformer. 


I. 

The latest addition to the Builders of India 
series (publi.shed by the Association Press, 
Calcutta) is a volume on Mahadev Govind 


Ranade by Professor James Kellock of 
Wilson College. The book comes at an oppor- 
tune moment as the principles for which 
Ranade stood are beginning slowly to 're-assert 
themselves after a brief btit almost total eclipse 
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by the Xon-Co-opcratiou movement. Ranade 
did in Western India what Raja Ram Wohtm 
Roy did in Bengal. In fact, he was the Raja’s 
lineal successor in the building-up of modern 
India and drew one-half of his inspiration from 
him, the other and the larger half being derived 
from his own native soil of Maharashtra. If he 
lacked the intensity of the Raja’s fervour in the 
reforms for which he worked, he made up for 
it by the wider range of his interests and by his 
m.ore practical grasp of the issues of modem 
progress. The Raja was an original genius and 
a pioneer who had to hew his way through the 
jungle of medieval superstition : Ranade was 
one of the first and finest flowers of English 
education in the Bombay ETniversity, and he 
had the further advantage of being born in a 
society which under the stress of political and 
military necessity had to a large extent emanci- 
pated itself from the more oppressive impositions 
of medieval Hinduism. Both Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy and Ranade believed that British rule was 
a providential dispensation but with one differ- 
ence, namely, that while the Raja regarded it 
as a boon and a blessing, Ranade was more 
inclined to think of it as a discipline which had 
been prescribed for us in order to lead us in 
the path of civic and national duty. Both the 
Raja and Ranade were greatly influenced by 
their study of the Bible and in nearly the same 
manner : it stimulated their study of Hinduism 
and brought into relief its essential principles 
as distinguished from the mass of beliefs and 
practices that constitute the popular religion. 
Gne other point of difference may be mentioned : 
the Raja re-acted more violently against the 
religious than the social or political institutions 
of his time, whereas Ranade’s attention was 
more evenly distributed among all phases of 
national progress. 

Ranade had no faith in the method of re- 
bellion in any sphere of life. He was a firm 
believer in historic continuity, in the necessity 
of linking up the present with the past in order 
to make progress a living force and not a mere 
I superimposed weight on national life. He 
totally distrusted sudden and revolutionary 
changes and profoundly believed in slow and 
I steady endeavour as the only sure means of 
effecting beneficial and permanent changes in 
a nation’s life. Above all, he had an instinc- 
1 repugnance to methods of disobedience. 

3 These principles he consistently applied to all 
problems — personal and national — ^with which 


he had to deal. He loved truth passionate^’ 
but he believed in the truth of the wise saying 
that he who makes truth needlessly unpleasant 
is the worst enemy of truth. He also realised 
that truth like life has to be introduced into 
the w’orld in minute, almost infinitesimal, 
quantities and that it is the grain of mustard 
seed that grows into the great tree which gives 
shelter to a multitude of truth-seekers. All 
these traits in Ranade’s character are illustrated 
by incidents recorded in IMr. Kellock’s interest- 
ing book. In the selection of them as well as 
of the quotations from Ranade’s writings, 
speeches and private conversations, the author 
has shown admirable discrimination. In fact, 
to a large extent, he has let Ranade speak for 
himself through his book which is, therefore, 
as much a message as a biography of the 
illustrious thinker. 

The difference between one man and an- 
other is mainly whether he has any fixed 
principle by which he consciously endeavours 
to guide himself in the transactions of life, or 
whether he is content to be guided by the 
circumstances on each occasion as it arises. In 
the case of the first type, we can discern through 
all vicissitirdes a golden thread running through 
all his actions however diverse they may seem 
on the surface while in that of the latter, we 
have to look for a clue in the surrounding 
circumstances of the time. The presence or 
absence of this power of self-direction, marks 
one as a man of character or as a creature of 
circumstances. Ranade, as we have said, firm- 
ly held certain principles, and he adhered to 
them in all circumstances and spheres of life. 
In a letter addressed to the Indian Social 
Reformer soon after he became a Judge of the 
Bombay High Court, Ranade indicated his 
exact position in regard to the problems of life 
and conduct created by the impact of modern 
thought on Indian culture. It was written in 
reply to a comment on his speech at a memorial 
meeting in honour of Telang ; 

‘‘In human affairs,” he wrote, ‘‘it is not 
true that our past is always dead and buried, 
as you seem to suppose. Nothing that we have 
done is really dead. Nothing that our fathers 
have done is dead for us. It is a living 
force, which drags us upward or downwards, 
and one has to choose between the two. Your pre- 
,sent is not all yours. It must accumulate, and over- 
weigh the old past record of your and your forefather’s 
actions. In the case of gifted men this is possible. 
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and that our hope and salvaticii. If to resolve 
were the same things as to act, life would have no 
difScuIty, and no discipline. Vou are not strictly 
correct when you think that men like Mr. Telang 
paused and halted from want of earnestness or from 
fear of oSending people. Those aho li'ee in the past 
secure popularity. Those '.elio bury their past obtain 
ease. Men like Mr. Telang and others obtain neither 
ease, nor popularity, by the very fact that they can 
neither hold by the past, nor forget it altogether." 
(The italicr- are ours.l 

We are better able to appreciate Ranade’s 
position at this distance of time than when 
the letter was written more than thirty years 
ago. Ranade, like Telang, regarded filial obe- 
dience as the first dutj' of man. The marriage 
of Telang’s very young daughter which had 
called forth our comment was brought about in 
the discharge of this duty. INIr. Kellock 
narrates the circumstances in which Ranade 
himself married a young girl of ii years as his 
second wife after the death of his first wife in 
obedience to the imperious orthodoxy of his 
old father who brushed aside all his sou’s pro- 
tests. Mr. Kellock writes ; 

Ranade insisted that he did not desire to marry 
again. He begged his father to remember that he 
was no longer a child, but a grown-up man of 31 
year.s, and ought not to be coerced. He tried to re- 
move the fear that was at the back of his father’s 
mind by offering to give his word not to marry a 
widow. But the father was adamant against all argu- 
ment and appeal, and indeed he seemed merely to 
be angered by the unwillingness to render immediate 
and unquestioning obedience. Ranade saw that the 
only alternatives were acceptance or open breach. 
Finally, he submitted, saying, “.Mas, that you will 
not listen to me, yet it is my duty to do what you 
say.” 

Having failed in his attempt to persuade his 
own father, Ranade resorted to a bit of inno- 
cent diplomacy and tried to dissuade his would- 
be father-in-law from .giving his dau.ghtcr in 
marriage to him. 

Ranade said to him, “Have you with your 
eyes open considered .giving your daughter to 
me? You are an old landed proprietor, and I 
am a social reformer, belonging to the widow- 
remarriage party. Though I may look robust, 
yet I am defective in eyes and ears. Resides 
that I am going to visit Europe and I shall 
not do penance for it when I return.” But 
Ramabai’s father replied that he had been told 


everything and that he was resolved to give his 
daughter. 

Perhaps the old landholder knew that his 
future son-in-law’s sense of duty to his young 
wife, w’hen once he was married to her, super- 
added to that of his duty to his orthodox father, 
would effectively counteract the tendency to- 
wards active social reform in Ranade. And he 
was right. Ranade not only never went to 
Europe, but he also submitted to penance when 
he took a cup of tea at a Christian (Mission 
House. 

Frustrated in his attempt to avoid or even 
to get postponed his marriage to a young girl, 
Ranade with characteristic determination set 
himself to make the best of the situation. Pro- 
fessor Kellock records Ranade’s first talk with 
his wife after the marriage ceremony; 

“On the evening of the day when his new 
father-in-law had departed home, he called his 
wife and said to her, ‘You hav'e been married 
to me, but do you know who I am, what my 
name is and so on?” She told him what she 
knew about him and then he asked about her 
home affairs. He then enquired about her read- 
ing and writing, but found she was entirely 
ignorant of these things. So that very night 
he had a slate and pencil brought and taught 
her the first seven letters of the alphabet. 
Ranade thereafter made a practice as regularly 
as possible of devoting two hours each evening 
to teach her.” 

Mrs. Ranade’s education progressed rapidly 
and she has herself .given to the world in her 
Memoirs — the first book of the kind written 
by a Hindu woman — the experiences of her 
married life. There can be no doubt that by 
attending to her education, Ranade saved him- 
self to a very large extent from the domestic 
conflict which is a harassment to public men 
whose wives live in a world altogether different 
from their own. Not that he had no domestic 
troubles. He had plenty of them as appears 
from a letter to the late Mr. Malabari quoted 
by Professor Kellock ; 

People find fault with us, even abuse us, for half- 
heartedness, for our apparent want of fire and en- 
thu.siasm. God only knows that in our households 
we are perpetually at war with our nearest and dear- 
est. We struggle and strive to do our best, and 
have perforce to stop at many points, when we fear 
the strain will cause a rupture. 

But this domestic strife tvas not betw'een 
husband and wife but with Ranade’s large 
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household of relatives. Professor Kellock gives 
an illustration. Mrs. Ranade, at her husband’s 
instance, read a paper in English at a public 
meeting called to promote the establishment of 
a Girls’ High School in Poona. At this there 
was an uproar in the family. 

Though Ranade knew well what went on, and 
though he was head of the faniilj’, he did not rebuke 
the elder women nor tried to suppress their stupid 
conduct. He bade his wife do what they told her 
without talking back to them, and urged her never 
show them rudeness or stubbornness. His aim 
seemed to be to build up in her the same enduring 
yet independent spirit that he himself possessed. For 
he had the power of receiving abuse and misunder- 
standing without bitterness and yet without deviating 
from his chosen course. Only his wife, of all the 
members of Ranade’s large household, really under- 
stood and sympathized with his spirit. 

Ranade was more fortunate in this respect 
than other reformers who have found them- 
selves bereft of the sympathy and support even 
of their wives. And it is probable that if 
Ranade had been less uncompromising than he 
was in giving practical effect to his principles, 
he might have had to do with less even of his 
wife’s sj'mpathy and understanding which he 
was able to secure, for Mrs. Ranade had a mind 
of her own, as those who knew her in later 
life had occasion to realize. And we rather 
think that notwithstanding the precepts and 
example of her great husband, she did not 
acquire to the same extent the power of endur- 
ing abuse without bitterness. Ranade carried 
the same principles into social and religious re- 
form and politics as he applied to his domestic 
problems. He accepted the social order in 
which he was born and brought up and strove 
to improve it by propaganda to educate the 
masses of his people rather than by action 
w'hich might create alarin and confusion in their 
minds. He accepted British rule likewise as a 
heaven-sent dispensation to train the people of 
India in the recognition and discharge of civil 
and political duties, and w’orked without inter- 
mission to correct its defects and increase its 
benefits by exposing its drawbacks in a spirit 
of sympathy and co-operation. His watchword 
in all things was “Duties” not “Rights.” 
Many of the problems wEich seemed insoluble 
in Ranade’s time have solved themselves. But 
the principles, which he proclaimed and ex- 
emplified in his own life and conduct, can never 


become stale or obsolete as they were derived 
from a wide range of study and reffection, 
illuminated by the most massive intellect which 
India had produced for nearly a century. 

H. 

We have dwelt above on the domestic aspect 
of Ranade’s reform methods and concluded by 
briefiy stating that he carried the same prin- 
ciples into social and religious reform and 
politics. In the place of his father in his 
domestic economy, he placed Hindu societj" and 
established government in the social and 
political sphere. He argued, remonstrated, 
protested, but would not break away from 
them. “Alas, that you will not listen to me,” 
he said to his father when he would not even 
consider his son’s plea to have his second 
marriage put off, “yet it is my duty to do what 
you say.” In his letter to Malabari, he wrote 
regarding the charge of half-heartedness brought 
against reformers of his type : “We struggle 
and strive to do our best, and have perforce to 
stop at many points, when we fear the strain 
will cause a rupture.” The reformer should 
never relax his efforts to widen the limits of 
freedom in society and the state, but he should 
see to it that the connection with society and 
the state is not strained to breaking-point. 
This is the essential condition of all national 
progress. It is easy for the reformer to throw 
off his allegiance to his famil\-, to his society, 
to his state. He may obtain relief for himself 
by such a course but society and the nation are 
not benefited by it. Those who accept un- 
questioningly the existing system — to adapt 
Ranade’s words — obtain ease. Those too who 
reject it altogether gain the same end and, in 
politics, even a certain amount of applause for 
their seeming heroism. Those who cannot do 
either of these things, who remaining within 
the system work strenuoush’ to change it for 
the better, must be content to do without either 
ease or popularity. Xothing is a more sure test 
of deep thinking than that its conclusions 
drawn in any one sphere can with very slight 
modification be applied to all spheres. The 
particular is at all times close to the universal, 
never loses touch with the universal. Ranade 
belonged to this class of thinkers, and his ideas, 
therefore, only gain additional significance by 
the process of time and the unfolding of new 
problems in the course of a people’s evolution. 

It-twould be a mistake to suppose that this 
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method of reform was to an}- considerable extent 
the outcome of merely temperamental and sub- 
conscious influences in the case of Ranade. 
They had, no doubt, their origin deep down in 
the race consciousness of the Wahratta Brahmin 
in whom the cosmic speculation of the Upani- 
shads had been brought into relation with the 
practical problems of government and empire 
by the great part played by ^laharashtra in the 
Hindu renaissance in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, which, after a necessary pause 
to absorb the lessons of constitutional progress 
rmder British tutelage, is starting again b}’ the 
pressure of its own momentum. But Ranade 
was not the man to obey a blind impulse un- 
less it had the sanction of his reasoned convic- 
tion. He had convinced himself by his deep 
study of Indian history that the method of 
assimilation, and not that of rebellion, is the 
one most congenial to the genius of the Indian 
people and, therefore, most likely to yield last- 
ing results. That study had also produced in 
him a profound faith in his country’s future. 
People who have no such deep-rooted faith in 
the destiny of India are naturally upset if this 
or that reform movement on which they had 
built great hopes happens to miscarry. But 
Ranade was too well grounded in the laws of 
social evolution to be disheartened by occasional 
failure. He knew that failure and success have 
no meaning, that, in fact, they are nearly 
syiionj-mous in the long process of a people’s 
development. Here is his declaration of faith : 

I profess implicit faith in two articles of my 
creed , this country of ours is the true land of pro- 
mise ; this race of ours is the chosen race. It uas 
not for nothing that God has showered His choicest 
blessings on this ancient land of .\ryavarta. We can 
see His hand in history, .\bove all other c ’Untries 
we inherit a civilization and a religious and social 
polity which liave been allowed to work' their own 
free development on the big theatre of Time. There 
has been no revolution, and yet the old condition of 
things has been tending to reform itself by the slow- 
process of assimilation. 

In claiming for his country that it was the 
true land of promise, Ranade was only re-iterat- 
ing the assertion of the Vedas — an assertion 
incompatible with the theory of an inva.sion of 
India from without by the Vedic Aryans. 
Apart from the natural gifts of the country, the 
fact that India, alone among the countries of 
the world, has been the rallying-point of all the 


ancient creeds and cultures — Jew, Christian, 
Parsi and Mahomedan, as well as Hindu and 
Buddhist — where they have been able to live 
their own lives unmolested by the dominant 
creed or culture — is itself a sufficient reason for 
the claim that India is destined to be an epochal 
centre in the history of man. So much as to 
Ranade’s faith in the future of his country’. 
As to the methods by which she has guided 
herself in the past and should guide herself in 
the firesent and the future, he held : 

The history of this great country is but a fairy 
tale, if it has not illustrated how each invasion from 
abroad has tended to serve as a discipline of the 
chosen race and led to the gradual development of 
the nation to a higher ideal, if not of actual facts, at 
least of potential capabilities. The nation has never 
been depressed beyond hope of recovery, but after a 
temporary submerging under the floods of foreign in- 
fluence, has reared up its head — absorbing all that is 
best in the alien civilization and polity and religions.” 

Such was the faith and such the methods of 
Ranade which he systematically applied in the 
several activities in which he did pioneering 
work for his nation’s progress. These activi- 
ties covered all the important departments of 
national life — religious, social, political and 
industrial. He attached tlie greatest import- 
ance to religious reform, because, as he told a 
friend who advised him to leave religion aside 
as it led to conflicts with the orthodox commu- 
nity, this is the land of religion and even if 
you tried to run away- from religion, religion 
will follow you wherever you went and what- 
ever you did. Professor Kellock touches lightly 
on Ranade’s religious ffositiou for obvious 
reasons. “His ethical outlook and practice,’’ 
he writes, “were so markedly Christian in 
tendency, that the old theologians would un- 
doubtedly have ditbbed him an example of the 
anima naturalitcr Christiana. He always main- 
tained, however, that he was a Hindu, and 
asserted that the Prarthaiia Samaj, having rid 
of the system of the false e.xcrescences of ages, 
represented the true Hinduism.’’ There is a 
delicate suggestion here of demur to Ranade’ s 
claim. Ranade would have been the last to 
deny that the influence of the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ has profoundly influenced Indian 
religious reform. But he and other Hindu re- 
formers hold that the contribution of Christian 
influence is rather in the nature of watering the 
soil than supplying llic seed of spiritual ideas. 
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The distinction has ceased to have any prac- 
tical significance and Professor Kellock has 
wisely refrained from dwelling upon it. This 
note of restraint marks the whole Life and 


makes it a model biography and at the same 
time a reliable picture of the social and political 
conditions amidst which Ranade lived and 
worked. 


SWAMI SHRADDHANAXD : IN MEMORIUM. 


I. 

By Mr. G. A. CH.VND.\V.t.RK.tR, M.R..t.S. 

The death of S'wami Shradliananda under 
the most tragic circumstances deprives India of 
one of her most self-sacrificing sons, whose 
genuine devotion to her cause was only equalled 
by his sincere selflessness and sturd\- optimism. 
The process of nation-building has all along 
been a sui)remely difficult task all the workl 
over, but particularly in India, the meeting- 
place of so many varied types of civilisations 
and cultures, the problem with all its complexi- 
ties and insurmountable racial and communal 
perplexities, assumes a more serious aspect. The 
stately architecture w hose foundations are to 
be truly and well laid calls forth the supreme 
energies and unbounded skill of many a prince 
of architects. The ordinary tools and appli- 
ances are to be laid aside and the great 
engineer amidst the onrush of conflicting 
cross-cureuts rmust go 011 summoning courage 
and faith. t)f these two virtues Swami 
Shardhananda had a large share. 

Of Swami Shradhananda’s exact position in 
the hierarchy of India’s benefactors, there is a 
divergence of opinion bound to exist and for a 
long time to come, it ma}' mark a division even 
among the most impartial judges. But as we go 
on through life, one has to look more to merits 
than to flaws in a man. To his faults we need 
not be blind. likewise to his virtues we should 
not be indifferent. Impatient critics and irre- 
concileable prigs may view the Swamiji’s work 
as narrow and communal. Likewise hasty 
enthusiasts may hurry into high and final 
comparatives and superlatives and indulge in 
panegyrical estimates savouring of monstrous 
exaggeration. Amidst these conflicting conten- 


tions, let us, however, be content with one or 
two plain observations in the humbler positive 
degree. 

Lala Munshiram, for that was his earlier 
name, was enjoying a lucrative practice at the 
Jullandhar Bar, and what is it that compelled 
him to give it up for a humbler but nobler 
field of action ? How many of us, we ask, in 
all sincerity of purpose, are ready to give up 
monej’-earning professions and take to paths, 
at times ‘dangerous’ to tread, of service to the 
community ? Power and pelf, name and fame 
are tempting goddesses at whose shrines we, 
so many of us, burn incense, week in and week 
out. But Lala Munshiram was made of sterner 
stuff. The preachings of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati infused a new life into the sinking 
skeletons of the young men of the Paujab, the 
land which gave birth to Guru Nanak and lo ! 
the magic wand began to work wonders. Men 
like Lalas Hansraj and Munshiram responded 
to the clarion-call and dedicated their lives to 
the cause of education, in the Panjab, a cause 
nobler and holier than which it is difficult to 
imagine. Ignorance, they felt, was at the root 
of all e\dl in the country. The former guided 
the destinies of a first-grade college — the 
Daj'anand Anglo-Vedic College — at Lahore and 
numerous English High Schools, while the 
latter girded up his loins to run the Gurukula 
Institution, an academy of a new' and a wonder- 
ful type, now situate in the Kangri Village at 
Hardwar. Modern educational reformers do 
pooh-pooh the idea and leaders of thought in 
those days did not and could not, sympathise 
with the ideals embodied in his schemes. But 
come what may, Lalajee toured round the 
country and collected vast sums of money, till 
at last he founded the .Ishrama whe’ein iKjth 
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the teachers and the taught live together, each 
Brahmachari for over 17 years kading the life 
of a strict celibate. This revival of Brahina- 
charya stands for the harmonious development 
of all the faculties of a man, physical, moral 
and spiritual. In India, if ve mistake not, 
that was the first ‘ofiicialE' unchartered’ 
Vernacular University where Hindi is the 
medium of instruction throughout even the 
college classes and where English and modern 
sciences too are taught, ‘far from the madden- 
ing crowd’s ignoble strife’ but in direct com- 
munion with X'ature, so beautifully embodied 
in the majestic Himalajas and the superfine 
scenery of the might}’ Ganges. Whatever the 
future of the graduates of this University may 
be, can it ever be denied that the ideals govern- 
ing the action of Eala Munshiram were not 
sublime and glorious? To these ideals of work- 
ing out the educational salvation of our 
countrymen Swamiji lived the life of a 
benefactor and alas ! died the death of a martyr 
at the hands of an assassin. 

Another thought that seemed to be agitat- 
ing the fertile brain of the Swami was the 
decadence of the Hindu race. Year after year, 
he found that the race was dwindling, the 
descendants of the Rishis like Kanada and 
Gautuma were in the firm grip of poverty and 
superstition and in the land I'arnashraina 
Dharma was no longer a living force. Many 
followers, he argued and perhaps not wrongly, 
of Hinduism, were forsaking their religion and 
joining the folds of alien systems of thought 
and creeds, without realising the beauties of 
the Vedic Religion. To arrest this decay he 
started the Shuddhi and the Sangathan move- 
ments and sacrificed his all, including his life, 
to these causes. It is because of these two 
movements in which he took a prominent, nay 
a pre-eminent, part that his activitie.s are sub- 
jected to a cross-fire of ruthless criticism. Herein 
also we should look more to the moti\es of 
the man, than his idiosyncrasies. He held — 
and was he wrong? — that these movements 
were defensive and not ojfensrvL And it is 
always natural that even defence needs heroism 
of a worthier type and Sv\ami Shi adhananda 
exhibited it in the highest degree possible. 

To sum up, then, the life of the late 
lamented Swamiji was a life dedicated to the 
noble cause of his country, religion, Dharwa 
and his less fortunate brethren. .\s a Sanyasin 
he was a Kanna-Yogin — and led a life of 


heroic action and disinterested serxice. A man 
of great ideals he was and many mo e amongst 
us of high ideals there may be, but ’nis greatness 
consisted in the sacrifices he made in unflinch- 
ingly following those ideals up. His life w'as 
an embodiment of simplicity and serenity. 
‘Eove even thy enemies’ was the first motto of 
his Tolstoyian Code. ‘Back to the Vedas and 
Xature’ was his war-cry. ‘Elevate the 
Depressed’ was his religion. ‘Revive the Vedic 
Dharma’ was his politics. 

Of his ‘political’ views we plead ignorance 
and of his religious views we humbly claim 
abundant and personal knowledge. Shradha — 
Faith — he abundantlj’ had in the greatness of 
God and country and Ananda — Bliss — he 
enjoyed immensely in partaking of ‘the eternal 
fount of Eternal Eove’ — Eove to his fellowmen 
was his Eove to God. For, after all, God is 
Eove. May his soul rest in God’s Bosom, in 
peace and harmony, which were denied to 
him in this globe of ours ! 

II. 

By Mr. X. Gupt.\. 

The martyrdom of Swami Shraddhanand 
has ensured for him a permanent place in the 
revering memory of the people of the Punjab 
and India. I met him shortly after I had 
assumed the editorship of the Tribune in i8qi. 
Eala IMunshi Ram as he then w’as struck me at 
once as a dominant and forceful personality in 
the public life of the Punjab. He was a lawyer 
at Jullundur and the leader of what is known 
as the vegetarian section of the Arya Samaj. 

1 met liim at tlie anniversaries of the Samaj and 
had many ()])portunities of exchanging views 
with him. Many cultined and earnest leaders 
of the Arya Samaj were associated with the 
Dayanaml Anglo-Vedic College movement, but 
Eala IMunshi Ram stood apart, an original 
thinker endowed with a vigorous and assertive 
mentality. He was a splendid specimen of the 
manhood of the Punjab, with a tall and well- 
built figure, a lofty forehead, deep-set and 
penetrating eyes and a full and flowing beard. 
Individuality and firmness of will xvere stamped 
on his face, and he has left behind him a record 
of achievement as noble as it is unique. 

Eala iMunshi Ram’s career was a series of 
progressive attainment and sacrifice. The 
duplication of the existing system of univer- 
sity education did not appeal to him and the 
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ancient ideal of associating education with 
Bnihmacharya appeared to him the best way of 
training boys. The Gurukul at Kangri, Hard- 
war, will stand as a lasting monument to his 
powers of organisation and his successful 
revival of the ancient Aryan ideal of moulding 
the intellect and character of the young. No 
better or more appropriate surroundings or site 
could be chosen for such an institution. This 
academy, now famous throughout India and 
beyond India, stands on the bank of the 
Ganges, w’here that sacred river reaches the 
plains, and the music of the swift-flowing waters 
is heard by the scholars to-day, as it was heard 
by the Rishis and their disciples thousands of 
years ago. The sound of the bustle and strife 
of the world does not reach this region of 
peace, and the beauties of nature have a stimu- 
lating and soothing effect upon the mind and 
the imagination. Another highly educative in- 
fluence is the endless stream of pilgrims to 
Hardwar and Kanakhal, men and women from 
all parts of India filled with the exaltation of 
a faith coming down from the ages, ignoring 
all suffering and privations, with their hearts 
set upon accomplishing the one object of their 
quest. What could not such concentration and 
unflinching strength of will accomplish if 
turned in another direction? 

As Governor of the Gurukul, Mahatma 
^lunshi Ram never relaxed his efforts until that 
institution had attained almost a world-wide 
fame. Visitors from Europe and America 
came and saw the institution and spoke of it in 
terms of high praise. High officers of the Edu- 
cation Department in India have written of the 
Gurukul as an ideal resident miivers’ty. The 
scholars live a simple and austere, but by no 
means isolated, life. There is physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual instruction, and the Guru- 
kul turns out young men of formed character, 
deeply religious and self-reliant. But even this 
splendid institution did not absorb the entire 
energy of its Founder and Governor. His dyna- 
mic and ceaseless energy’ ever sought new 
avenues for serving his people. As the leader 
of the Wachhowali Arya Samaj, he had orga- 
nised the Shuddhi movement and willing con- 
verts from all other religions were admitted into 
the fold of the Arya Samaj. There could be no 
possible objection to this propaganda, for every’ 
religion is entitled to urge its claims to the alle- 
giance of other people, and if Hinduism does 
not admit any converts it is no reason why the 


Arya Samaj, or any other body of reformers 
should follow that example. The great Arya 
Samaj ist leader was ne\er offensive or provoca- 
tive in his methods or public utterances, though 
his zeal and earnestness were always obvious. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice that distinguished 
him, led him ever forward in the path of 
renunciation. When he established the Gurukul 
he gave up his profession as a lawyer. When 
the Gurukul was firmly established, he com- 
pleted the process of renunciation by becoming 
a Sanyasin and assuming the name of Swami 
Shraddhanand. But his activities never ceased. 
He worked untiringly' for the uplift of the un- 
touchables and the down-trodden, he identified 
himself with the Hindu Sangathan movement, 
he worked for the reclamation of the IMalkanas 
in the Province of Agra. At the same time he 
was firmly opposed to communalism in any 
form. In fact, all his varied activities were 
always constructive and never destructive, and 
he sought always to conserve and broaden the 
foundations of ancient faith to which he be- 
longed, without ever seeking to injure any 
other cause. And now he has made the 
supreme and final renunciation, and accomplish- 
ed the last great act of love by- laying down his 
life for his country and his people. 

That last act of tragedy when the venerable 
Swami, who had already passed the allotted 
span of human life, was killed while lying in 
bed, slowly' recovering from an attack of serious 
illness, was the crowming glory of marty'rdom. 
What boots it to consider what was behind the 
hand that set the martyr’s crown on his head 
How shall it profit us to speculate whether the 
assassin was an unhinged fanatic, or the hireling 
of an organised conspiracy? Somewhere the 
thought-wave originated and armed the murder- 
er with a revolver, and helped his finger to pull 
the trigger. Let us hold fast to our own ancient 
teachings and repudiate the ^Mosaic law of 
retaliation and vengeance. Let the law of the 
country take its course. Swami Shraddhanand 
has been killed, but who can kill his work, the 
immortal example of his, noble, heroic, and 
selfless? It was at Delhi that the Swami 
bared his breast to the bayonet of a threatening 
Gurkha soldier and it was at Delhi that he was 
overtaken by a \iolent death. Birt his living 
and deathless spirit is moving among us, point- 
ing the way to the final triumph and ever- 
lasting peace. 

Naturally the assassination of Swami 
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Shraddhaiiaud has recalled the murder of Pandit 
Lekh Ram, a preacher of the Arya Saniaj, at 
Lahore in 1S97. I was at Lahore at the time 
and I well remember the widespread feeling of 
horror produced by that treacherous and de'.i- 
berately-planned murder. It was perpetrated in 
broad daylight and yet the assassin practically 
vanished into thin air, for he was never traced 
or apprehended, and may be living to this day. 
But no great cause suffers by such wanton and 
cruel crimes. I fully realise that the times are 
very'’ different from what they were thirty years 
ago, but time makes no difference to the 
wisdom of our ancient teachers, and a blood 
feud or a vendetta does not wipe out a crime. 
Shall we proclaim through the length and 
breadth of the land that the voice of the martyrs’ 
blood crieth unto us from the ground? Xot 
so. Let us rather think of the other saying 
that the blood of martyus is the seed of the 
church. May the blood of the last of the 
Punjab martyrs be the seed of an Indian nation ! 

III. 

By Mr. Asaf Ali, B.\r-at-La\v 

A great apostle of rediscovered Hinduism 
has passed away, and Hindu India is the poorer 
by his lamentable loss. Following in the foot- 
steps of his great preceptor, Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, he kept the torch of rational reform 
alight, and within the province that was given 
him, he made the best use of his powers and 
opportunities. Xot a mere dreamer of abstract 
ideas, he translated his dreams into pulsating 
life, and has left an abiding monument of his 
practical genius in the unique educational 
institution, the Guriikul. Of his pioneer work 
for the uplift of the centuries-old helots of Hindu 
Society, practical results are just beginning to 
engage the serious attention of Hindu leaders 
in the knotty problems of the Xon-Brahmins of 
the South, and the suppressed nntoncliables of 
the other parts of the Indian continent. The 
redemption of the widows, the waifs and strays, 
and the ostracised shall constitute another 
brilliant chapter of his teachings and achieve- 
ments when his biograidier begins tf> collate the 
work of the departed Swami’s life. 

It was late in life that he sought relief, after 
colossal labours, in his Himalayan hermirage on 
the picturesque bank of the cenilian Ganges, 
under the lowering brows of snow-capped hills. 


in what lie had planned to be liis retirement and 
opportunity for calm meditation; but when in 
1919 he found the liberties of the people serious- 
ly menaced, and later on brutally assailed in the 
Punjab, following the historic example of his 
forbears, the savants of India, he rushed to the 
rescue, and threw himself heart and soul into 
the memorable movement which shall go down 
in history as the first serious attempt of the 
people at emancipation. As an intrepid fighter, 
and an outstanding figure of those days of never- 
fading memory, his name will be mentioned in 
the annals of India’s great bid for revolution 
with admiration and respect. 

In personal distinction his engaging 
amiability, unrestrained candour, remarkable 
flowers of organisation, characteristic sympa- 
thies, deep understanding of the springs of 
human action, command of a wide range of 
leligious and social problems, and a progressive 
outlook in politics, entitled him to an eminent 
place in the pantheon of the great men of India. 
As a friend he was loved for his loyaltyy and 
as a foe he was respected for his fairness. 
I’nsparing in service to the afflicted and the 
oppressed, he was relentless in his campai.gns 
against what he regarded subversive of the 
fundamental rights of the people. Once having 
dedicated his life and gifts to the service of the 
Hindu Society, he offered the flower of his soul 
at the altar of his dharma. A man of high 
ideals and inexhaustible reserves of driving- 
force, the worthv example of his high-sonled 
renunciation for a noble cause will continue to 
inspire those who aspire to the service of anv 
section of mankind. The hand of a homicidal 
maniac has ended a great career, laden with 
lasting fruits of selfless labours; and destined 
to endure in the memory of coming generations. 
Humanitv will take long to conquer antipathies 
born of differences of opinion, and divergence 
of views, and to usher the millenium of oerfoct 
tolerance, and fruitful co-operation ; but the tide 
of passionate hatred of persons and communities 
which is sweeping over our unfortunate country 
is gathering force from the unrestrained expres- 
sion of contempt for every thin,g and person that 
is not in complete consonance with the predilec- 
tions of am- particular person or community'. 
So long as this campaign of unbridled vilifica- 
tion continues to form the staple of the 
“pabulum” catered bv' our press and platform 
orators, there can be little hope of arresting the 
impulsive outbursts of riots and worse outrages, 
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sporadic in themselves, but otherwise the source 
of immeasurable mischief. The responsibility 
of the Government, and more especially of our 
leaders in this respect grows heavier every day, 
by want of effective action. In any case, I 
hope under the shadow of the tragedy that has 
overwhelmed us to-day, our leaders will set to 
work in all seriousness to save the country from 
crashing down the dangerous precipice of dis- 
trust, hatred and intolerance, over which some 
of the most responsible of our leaders are rushing 
about in their zeal to attract attention to them- 
selves. 

It was in 1912 that I first had the privilege 
of meeting iMahatma Munshi Ram of Gurukul 
fame, at an annual function in Delhi. I had 
recently returned from Europe, and was too 
deeply imbued with Western ideas to grasp the 
deeper significance of the movement of which 
lilahatma :Munshi Ram was the distinguished 
captain. He struck me, then, as a quiet, un- 
assuming and .somewhat retiring sort of man. 
who was too deeply absorbed in his own 
thoughts to have time to think of other things 
or persons. It was many years afterwards that 
I found myself in a position to comprehend the 
leal range of the objects of that institution. 
This was but only a passing acquaintance, and 
1 never imagined that it would one day ripen 
into personal cordiality. In iqi8 when the 
Congress held its session for the first time in 
Delhi, Swamiji had removed himself to Delhi, 
and was elected a Vice-Chairman of the Recci>- 
tion Committee and as one of the Joint-Secre- 
taries I had frecpient occasions to work with 
Swamiji, and saw a good deal of him in those 
days. His engaging frankness, and infectious 
goodwill, and courtesy and genuine friendliness 
soon brought me within the orbit of his sym- 
pathies, and genuine relations, 011 his side of 
elderly kindness and affection, and on my side 
of respect, sprang up between us, and 
endured unimpaired till the last day despite 
wide and vital differences of opinion on many 
subjects. In 1922 on being transferred from 
Delhi to Mianwali Jail, it was a matter of 
genuine pleasure to me to meet Swamiji there, 
while he was serving the last quarter of his 
sentence. On entering the gaol precincts, an- 
other old and dear friend of mine, after welcom- 
ing and embracing me as political colleagues in 
gaols used to do in those days of happj' unity 
and common ideals, said : “And you will be 
happy to learn that Swamiji is also with us in 


this section. I simply rushed off to his cell, 
where he welcomed me with outstretched arms 
and after a hearty embrace bade me take my 
seat next to him. Hianwalli is a celhiar jail, 
and each prisoner has a cell to himself, and is 
generally provided with a mat and a pitcher. 
But political prisoners were allowed to mat the 
whole cell at their cost, and were given one 
candle each for light ever\' night. Swamiji in- 
dulged in the luxury of matting the entire 
length of the cell with a Hiamvalli mat of 
coloured pattern supplied by one of his admirers. 
But he had done so for the benefit of other co- 
prisoners who comprised a little colony of some 
75, including Sikhs, Hindus and Mussalmans. 
There were two divisions of this colony, one 
owed allegiance to Baba Gurdit Singh and 
generally sulked apart while Swamiji was there. 
And the other had attached itself to Swamiji. 
Some of the latter used to congregate in 
Swamiji’s cell every morning and evening to 
listen to his rendering of Ramayana, and 
lectures on (riia Rahasya. It used to be a very 
illuminating talk ; for Swamiji, besides being a 
profound scholar of Hindu literature and philo- 
sophy, was also a great student of Persian and 
Urdu. He often used to draw upon the famous 
iiiasiiavi of Maiilana'i-Rum, and the works of 
other Persian poets and thinkers. I borrowed 
his copy of Gita-Rahasya, and he often came 
into niv cell, and when we did not discuss poli- 
tics or Hindu philosophy he discussed Persian 
poetry with me. Xoticing that I was ill and 
anaemic at the time, he showed great tender- 
ness to me, and carefully selected a .sunny cell 
for me, and spoke to the Superintendent and 
the Jailor, who had a great regard for 
him, about my diet, etc. We had long and 
memorable talks about a variety of subjects, of 
which a resume may be of some interest some 
day. He was the centre of a circle of friends, 
who occupied themselves with useful study. 
And often he acted as the patcr-familia of this 
little family. After my arrival there, they con- 
stituted another literary circle for the Irenefit 
of budding poets, and Swamiji gladly attended 
its poetical sessions, by way of encouraging onr 
efforts. We celebrated one or tvo festivals also 
while he was in our midst, and organised them 
on a comparatively lavish scale, making inter- 
dining the special feature of these functions. 
It was a cirstom with us, to meet together on 
the platform meant for a common donnitary 
in summer, on occasions when a common con- 
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sultation was necessary, or on the occasion of 
the release of a fellow-prisoner, when we used, 
in a way, to fete him, and charge him rrith 
messages for the world outside. Suddenly and 
all unexpected came a day when the jailor an- 
nounced the release of Swamiji. It was a day 
of mixed feelings. We were happy that the 
aged and ailing guru was about to leave the 
prison-bars behind him ; and we were sorry 
that We would no longer enjoy the treat of his 
thought-provoking company. However, we 
feted him as usual, and charged him with 
messages for the Gaya Congress — if I remember 
aright. We said that we were happy in our 
cells, and the country must forge along the road 


to freedom. We expected nothing less, and I 
believe the majority of us were for using the 
councils as additional platforms. Swamji was 
also of the same persuasion. When I went to 
Mianwali there was but a small coterie of this 
\iew ; but within a few days of my arrival there 
what afterwards came to be known as Swarajist 
views began to be subcribed to by a consider- 
able section of our colony. So we feted 
Swamiji and he walked out of the prison with 
sky-rending cries of Bande-Hatram, Allah-O- 
Akbar, and Sat Sri-Akal the three patent cries 
of the politicals. Now that he has quitted the 
fickle cell of this life, let us usher him out with 
the same cries. 


BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


THE PATHS OF FREEDOM. - 
By E.\l.v E\ji'.at R.ti, 

Thirty Years of Modern History, by Mr. 
M’illiam Kay Wallace, (author of The Trend of 
History and Passing of Politics'^, is a work of 
great significance and deserves careful considera- 
tion at our hands. The first quarter of the 
twentieth century is over and the World War 
and its immediate problems are fading into the 
mists of the past. The time for taking stock of 
the situation as it exists to-day is at hand. 
Mr. Wallace .gives here a succinct interpreta- 
tion of the events of this stirring epoch in a 
masterly manner. For the first time we have 
been presented to a scientific estimate of the ex- 
Kaiser, an analysis of his policy, of his place 
in history. The advent of the United States in 
world politics is traced from its origins; the 
rise of Japan is clearly delineated ; Anglo- 
German relations are jdaced in their proper 
setting and related without bias; the German 

*iThhty Ycary of Modern Hislory bv William Kav 
Walla(“e. rubli-^htil by Messrs. Allen ami 

I’mvin, Ltd,, y', Mii'-euin Street, W.C. j). 


Revoliitifui, Fascism in Ital>' a'c dealt with in 
detail. The author analyses the problems of 
Reconstruction, and in conclusion outlines in a 
general way the salient features of the New Age 
that is opening before us. 

II. 

The history of freedom is a history of ideas 
and ideals. In the process of evolution, one 
idea after another takes birth, grows, takes 
hold of men’s minds, and then decays, making 
room for others. The ideals of freedom which 
are dominating men’s minds to-day, are not the 
same as ruled the world a hmidred years ago. 
Some centuries back, the struggle towards free- 
dom involved a revolt against the authority of 
priests and Popes. Men and women claimed 
the right to think and read for themselves. 
They refused to accept blindly and implicitly 
what they were told by those who held religious 
authority over them. Thus grew up the idea of 
religious and spiritual freedom which in Europe 
brought in the Reformation. With religious 
freedom secured, people began to think of 
political ri, gilts. The revolt against priests and 
Popes was follou’ed Iw a revolt against the 
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divine rights of Kings and Barons. This was 
the epoch of the equal rights of man. ililton 
and Thomas Paine were the prophets of the age, 
and Voltaire and Rousseau the apostles of the 
new creed. The x^nierican and the French 
Revolutions were the fruits. Parliamentary 
Government, representative institutions and 
National States flourished under the regis of 
the new political creed. Political liberty and 
equality vere the slogans which fired the 
imagination of the people. “All men are creat- 
ed free and equal’’ and may claim as their birth- 
right the enjoyment of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’’ It was soon discovered 
that the dogma had no foundation in fact. Hen 
were born neither free nor equal, and the claim 
to the enjoyment ‘of “life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness’’ was being denied and resisted 
at every step. This gave birth to a new idea, 
which was embodied in the term “Socialism.’’ 

Says Hr. William Kay Wallace in this fasci- 
nating book — 

The new dogma also deals with freedom It 
would proclaim that all men are created equal. But 
it is not political freedom and equality that it offer;-. 
It is not in the first place concerned with the in- 
dividual as .such. It does not hold that the individual 
is the centre of the universe but that he is part of 
the social order, of no value outside an 1 apart from 
this order. The new freedom is not a metaphv'-ical 
construction ; it does not have to do with rights and 
immunities, privdleges and prerogative.s such as find 
expression in the constitutional guarantees of a 
Political State. But it is frankly physical and 
material — economic freedom. Here we have a new 
historical motive that is destined to fallow a course 
of development not unlike that of the political 
dogmas which have determined the course of history 
during the past five centuries. 

The history of the last 50 years is the history 
of the development of the idea of e-'ononiic as 
distinguished from political freedom. Political 
freedom no lon,ger satisfies people. What they 
insist upon, is economic freedom and economic 
equality. The ideas of political freedom gave 
birth to the National State. The new idea of 
economic freedom is undermining the National 
State. Every National State is divided into two 
distinct parties, the champions of ‘political’ 


freedom and the rights of property; and the 
apostles of economic freedom and social equality. 
This battle is now 011. 

Again — 

The doctrines of economic freedom have been 
formulated in vague terms. The issue has been 
clouded by various irrelevant tlieories. Communism, 
Syndicalism, Internationalism, Guild Socialism, 
Bolshevism, Fascism, and other similar movements 
have added to the confusion, as they are all to be 
looked upon as weapons of destruction of the exist- 
ing order, and, not as is so widely believed, the basis 
upon which to erect the new institutions. It is evi- 
dent that the work of destruction of the political 
State-system is far from being completed. This is 
still the principal task of the .vears immediately 
ahead of us. 

How it will end, no one can foresee. But 
one thing is visible to the naked eye. 

Further — 

Nationalism, though still the most virile social 
force of the age, is no longer the vigorous, construc- 
tive factor it was a century previous, but has become 
a dan.gerous element of international discord, a cause 
of war, and as such, a destructive and disintegrating 
force, which was to impede the development of an 
international economic policy. Economic factors were 
for the time being merged in National principles, and 
produced a hybrid-imperialism. This led to the ex- 
pansion of the Nation-State beyond its boundaries, 
and brought about a transformation of politics which 
is the most salient historical characteristic of the 
latest age. 

The new age is already destroying the 
foundation of the National State and 
establishing a kind of International Com- 
munism — the rivalry between Capital and 
Labour. Nationalism is still strong enough 
to resist the onslaughts of International Com- 
munism, but the fact that so many International 
Conferences are held every year to settle world 
problems, is a prelude to momentous changes 
in the political and social structure of the world. 
The ideals of the world are once more in the 
melting pot. The old order is gradually but 
surelv giving place to a new one. Racial and 
national considerations are still reigning supreme 
but their supremacy is being corroded and 
undermined, The world is being re-born. 
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RECENT STUDIES IN INDIAN ART : 

A CRITIQUE * 

I. 

It is, indeed, a significant sign of the increas- 
ed interest taken in Indian Art that there have 
been recently issued three very important 
volumes on the various art-forces working in 
India, namely, sculpture, paintin.g and architec- 
ture. If the greatness and civilisation of a 
country has to be measured by the richness of 
materials as discernible in edicts on rocks, 
scriptures graven on granites and lores written 
on palm leaves, India abounds with them, dating 
their antiquity to a remote past, which students 
of research into history and culture cannot prize 
too high. There has not been in India that 
spirit of chronicling history after the models of 
the West and the research workers cannot, in 
consequence, arrive at exact data, with the result 
that a cc.'iisiderable margin has to be given to 
surmises and differences of opinion as regarcE 
particular dates in many periods in her history. 
But when all this is said, tlie excursions taken 
into the field of exploration into the past history 
of India’s aneient glory have already borne con- 
siderable fruit, and this is at present no small 
gain. At best. Art flourishes only in congenial 
surroundings and though the beauties of Indian 
Art are left only in its remnants, to study them 
in its various phases is to get a glimpse into the 
inner working into Indian life as manifested in 
mytholo.gvg epics, folk-lore and history. 

II. 

In his .liicicni India — which we have alreadv 
noticed in terms of high appreciation— the 
author (Mr Codrington) has attempted to 
“provide a general survey of the existing 
evidence, rather than a historical narrative,” 
and as such his work bears little resemblance 
to what is technically called history. It is, 

‘‘^Ancient India. From the Karliest Times to the 
Onptas \\ith Notes on the trchitecti’rc and Sculpture 
of the Medieval Period By K. de B. Codrington. 
With .a Tirefatory e.ssav on Indian Sculpture hv 
William Rothenstein. (Frnest Eenn, Ltd., S, Bouverie 
Street, London, It. C. i) iq2fi. 

.Sritdics in Indian Painiini^. .V Survey of .s<jnie of 
Xew Vlaterials Ranein.y from the Commencement of 
the 7th Century to Circa 1S70. .V. D., hv !Mr. X. C. 

Mehta, TCS fVfessrs Taraporevala Sons ft Co., 
Hornbv Road, Bomba\ ) 1026 

The .t rciiitcctural intiqiiities of rrv.stfrn India. 
By Vlr Henry Conseiis, ■\rR..\,S. (The Itidia Society, 
s, Victot’a Street, London, S W il 192^ 


howevc-r, a .grand archaeological survey and his 
object h.as been to .give a more pedestrian and 
less literary re-snr\’ey of ancient Indian history 
than is found in \'incent Smith’s work and to 
more completely relate the inscriptions with the 
stylistic evidence of the architecture and sculp- 
ture and with this to provide a chronologically 
arranged series of plates for future criticism to 
work upon ; in the hope that in some sense it 
will unite the aesthetic appreciation of Havell 
and Coomaraswamy with the historical re- 
searches of Prinsep, Cunningham, Fergusson 
and Burgees. Mr. Codrington’s book is divided 
into two parts. The first is a general survey of 
the existing evidence of India’s art history, and 
the second is a collection of plates in illustration 
of the purpose of the book. Mr. Codrington 
pursues the artistic development of Indo-Aryan 
and Dravidian India from the ist Century B.C. 
up to the Gupta Century, the 5th A.D., in 
eight chapters, of which the most interesting 
are those dealing with Mauryan Archaeology, 
Mauryan Caves, Chaityas and Chaitya Halls, 
Amaravati and Taxilla. The author considers 
that it is rather unfortunate that “so much 
stress has been laid upon the difference between 
Indian and Western Art. There has always 
been a tendency to postulate Eastern spirituality 
and M'estern materialism. There has also been 
a tendency to exalt Western classical art above 
all other arts.” This sounds rather dogmatic, 
and if Mr. Codrington had pursued his thesis 
further and given his own views on the subject 
his observations would have been better amen- 
able to a detailed discussion. And, after all. 
the art of a people should be esteemed accord- 
ing to the p.ower and .grace with which it has 
expressed the realities and aspirations of the 
time. 

Professor Rothestein who writes the Intro- 
duction to the volume has high appreciation of 
the sculptures at Sanchi, Barlmt, Amaravati, 
Mathura and .‘^arnath. “It would not be easy,” 
he says, “to match these superb conceptions” 
but he does not put much faith in the idea that 
the carvers of these great rock-temples were 
men of high spirituality. We may be inclined 
to agree with the Professor, but we are more 
concerned with the spiritualistic portraiture of 
the carvings than with the spiritual life of the 
carvers themselves. In fact, the Indian sculptor 
has learnt his metier not from an Art School but 
his dutv was to produce what his forefathers did. 
In another place the Professor says : “Certain 
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aspects of the art of India repelled the Western 
mind, and their association with religious and 
mythological fancies which appeared strange 
and almost monstrous to English eyes created a 
prejudice against Hindu sculpture generally. 
The elephant-headed Ganesha, the many-armed 
Durga, the three-headed Brahma, the monkey 
god and the incarnations of Si\’a and \’ishnu 
seemed to outrage all the accepted canons of 
beauty. Further, the familiar forms, represent- 
ed on many of the temples, appeared ugly and 
sensual compared with the classical and medie- 
val figures in European churches to which Eng- 
lishmen were accustomed.” The Professor for- 
gets that the function of Indian sculptor was 
quite distinct from what appeals to the modern 
European. It is not mere aesthetic beautv that 
was sought to be represented in the Indian Art ; 
hence the disparity. For the rest, we have 
nothing but admiration for this truly monu- 
mental work. It has 76 plates, which depict 
the temples and caves in many parts of India 
and these arc grouped chronologically. Alike 
for its valuable text and the superb plates 
embellishing the letterpress, the volume is to 
be cherished as a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever. 

III. 

Studies in Indian Painting is an attractive 
volume, excellently printed and embellished 
with seventeen plates in colour and fortj’-four 
half-tone plates, — for which the publishers 
deserve great praise, — written by Mr. X. C. 
Mehta, B.A., I.C.S. In this book the author 
has placed before the reader a graphic survey of 
some new material in the sphere of Indian 
pictorial art ranging from the commencement of 
the 7th Century A.D. to 1S70 A.D., which is 
at once a repertory of well-dige.sted data. 
Painting in India is more restless and more 
anxious to express itself than any of its sister 
arts. The volume opens with a chapter on the 
recently-discovered Pallava Frescoes of Sittan- 
navasal — the only remnants of Pallava painting 
— which date from the early part of the 7th 
century in the reign of the Pallava ruler, 
Mahendravarman, I., who set the fashion for 
cutting rock temples in the Tamil country, 
"without bricks, without timber, without 
metals, without mortar.” The details given of 
these frescoes are of great interest to art 
enthusiasts and cannot hut he helpful to students 


as presenting a link between the age of Ajanta 
and Bagh and the Moghul times. It is followed 
by a chapter dealing with the unique old 
Gujarati illustrated manuscript called \Msanta 
Vilasa, and Mr. IMehta prefers to classify Jain 
painting as early secular Gujarati work. The 
magnificent development of IMoghul Art is well 
depicted by a number of master-pieces including 
the works of the three greatest and best known 
painters of the reign cf Jahangir — Abdul Hasan, 
Mansur and Bishandas. With the death of 
Jahangir the decay of iMoghul Art set in and the 
Hindu Art reared its head in the middle of the 
eighteenth century at the courts of the Hindu 
Princes, from Kashmir and the Himajayan 
valleys to the States of Raiputana and Bundel- 
kh.nnd in Central India. This school, says Mr. 
Mehta, owed to the Moghul Art a great deal in 
the matter of technique, style and possibly even 
in rersonnel in the earlier sta.ges of its develop- 
ment. IMr. iMehta in dealing with the Hindu 
painting, prefers the word "Hindu” to Dr. 
Coomarasawmy’s “Rajput”, regard being had 
to the sources of patronage to develop the post- 
Mogul Art; but regards both iMogul and Hindu 
painting as "the species of the same genus with 
differences in accent, inflection, interest and 
expression.” 

In "A Xote on the Bundcla School cf Paint- 
ing” Mr. 'Mehta traces the growth and deve- 
lopment of Hindu painting by the Bundela 
rulers of Datia and Orchha. and the prolific out- 
nut of the Bundela painters consisting of 
hundreds of paintings of Ragamalas, Rasaraj 
and the Fatsai are to be considered as pretty 
illustrations rather than classed in the category 
of creatirc Art, except perhaps a few portraits 
in the Datia and Orchha collections which are 
to I'c derived from the ^logul School of painting, 
of cour.se, modified by influences of time and 
place. There are altogether nine interesting 
chanters in the book and the last one on "Notes 
cn Plates” relating to the IMoghul school and 
Hindu (Rajput) school gives clear idea of the 
rise and progress of these two premier 
schools, studded with ample illustrations. “It 
is a nntcworthv fact,” savs IMr. Dlehta "that all 
the grc.at masterpieces of ancient Indian painting 
come from the south and the west of India.” 
The absence of the Hindu art treasures in North 
India can possiblv be no indication that the 
seats of .Arvan culture could not boast of a high 
demee of development of Indian Art. and what 
with the historical fact of the invasion by 
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foreigners in Upper India, there can no be 
plausible ground to hope that sudi art rreastircs 
cannot but be extinct. 

Mr. Mehta’s work which is the re-.iilt of a 
firsthand study and information and research 
attendant on long years of patient .study cannot 
but enlist votaries from all parts of India 
towards a proper appreciation of Indian paint- 
ing. His is certainly an inspiring volume which 
students of Indian Art cannot prize too high. 
It is a solid contribution to the literature on 
Indian Art and we heartiU' commend it to those 
who are interested in the study of Indian Art 
literature. A work like Mr. Y.lc-hta’s has been, 
indeed, a desideratum and the keenly-felt want 
is now fully supplied by the publication of 
this excellent work, which redounds as much 
to the author’s taste, scholarship and enthusiasm 
as to the highly commendable public spirit and 
enterprise of the well-known firn; of publishers 
responsible for its issue. 

IV. 

Ylr. Henry Cousens, a former nicmber of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, and the a uhor 
cf several interesting volumes on West Iirhaii 
antiquities has written yet another called The 
Architectural Antiquities of IVcstcrn India, 
which is at once a complete, an authoritative, an 
up-to-date and a well-illustrated study of the 
subject. It is published the India Societv 
of I onclon, which has been doing yeoman’s 
service to this country by puhli.sliiiig. from timo 
to time, excellent works relating to Indian .Art 
The author includes in Western India not only 
Bombay and Baroda, but Bhopal, the Xizam’s 
Dominions, parts of Rajputana, and also Aladro- 
and Mysore. He de.scribes and di'^ersses the 
main Buddhist, Jain, Hindu and Aluhaiuinadan 
works in these very large territories covering 
the whole of India south of the Viiidhya range 
The scone of the work is thus coiiinreheiwi'-c. 
The vreat chaitya at Karli. the stiif'ns in l^iiid 
and Kathiawar, temrlcs of various dates, the 
Atuhammadan b’-ilding.*^ of Abmadabad, Oui-arat 
and Biiapur are all graphically described nithiu 
the covers of the volume under cou'-idoration 

From the illustrations prc.sented hv Afr 
Cousens it would seem that many leautiful 
temples and fine examples of Indian .architecture 
have survived the ravages of time and the 
iconocla<=m of barbarous invaders, and in dealing 
with them the author .goes into technicalities 


which cannot but be of great interest to 
architects. That even in the seventh or eighth 
Leiuury A.D., the Indian architect had its pride 
is shown bt- an inscription on a temple in the 
Bijapur District : — “Hall ! There has not been, 
and there shall not be in Jambudvipa, any wise 
man proficient in (the art of building) houses 
and temples equal to Xarasobba.” Air. Cousens 
also quotes the well-known passage from the 
/\bi.v i/ala b\' Forbes, “the Tod of AATstern 
India,’’ who in describing the Jain temple of 
Alount b'atrunjava in Kathiawar thus delineated 
vividly its picturesque aspects; — “In the dark 
recesses of each temple one ima.ge or more of 
-Adccnath, of Ujeet, or of some other of the 
Tirthankaias is seated, whose alabaster features, 
wearing an expression of listless repose, are 
rendered dimly visible by the faint light shed 
from silver lamps ; incense perfumes the air, 
and barefooted, with noiseless tread, upon the 
j)olishcd floors, the female votaries, glittering in 
.scarlet and gold, move round and round in 
circles, chanting fortli their monotonous, but not 
unmelodious hymns. Shatrunjya, indeed, 
might fitly represent one of the fancied hills of 
Eastern romance, the inhabitants of which have 
been instantaneously changed into marble, but 
which lay hands are ever employed upon burn- 
ing perfumes and keeping all clean and brilliant, 
while fay \-oiccs haunt the air in these voluptu- 
ous praises of the Devs.” 

There is no need to multiply instances of the 
architectural beauties of India. The volume 
under notice has 57 illustrations of the architec- 
tural monuments representing various schools 
of Indian master-builders and a u.scful biblio- 
graphy is appended which is a valuable comple- 
ment to the book, and which will enable the 
student to f',<llow up his studies with advantage. 

V, 

The three highly meritoric.us books which 
we have briefly surveyed iu tin's critique should 
I>e vahmble nos'-essions to >tu('ents of Indian 
-Art. Air, Codrington’s Ancient India is a 
-tudy of Indian bculpture and Architecture, Air. 
Afehta’s work — as its title indicates — of Painting 
and Air. Coiisen’s volume — again, as indicated 
in its title — of the Architecture of India south 
of the Anndhya mountains. These three works 
thus supplement one another uscfullv and should 
be read carefully by all interested in the study 
of the Architecture, Sculpture and Painting of 
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India. It is significant that if two of the works 
— those dealing with Architecture and Sculpture 
are written by Europeans, that on Painting is 
from the pen of a scholarly Indian, who is a 
keen and well-informed student of the subject 
he has dealt with in his book. The books are 
priced high and will be found too costly for the 
pocket of the average Indian student, but all 
libraries in this country, with an3' pretensions, 
should be able to secure a copv of each of these 
three valuable books, so that their contents ma^’ 
be accessible to those large number of Indians 
who are unfortunateh’ not in a position to 
purchase for their private collections expensive 
books on Indian Art. 


AN'CIENT EORE.''= 

By Mr. \V. G. R.tFFH. 

As noted, this is by no means a newly 
published work, but such is the vitality and 
penetration of its contents that had it been just 
written, no one could detect that it was not 
entirely new. It is in fact, 75 3'ears since the 
first edition of this remarkable book was first 
given to the public, and only its scarcity for 
many years has prevented it achieving a 
far wider fame than it already attained 
This is the first of a series t\hich were 
written from the source of interior revela- 
tion. Andrew Jackson Davis was young and 
entirelv uneducated — in the worldh' sense — when 
the series was started. IMost of the work was 
written down direct and little or no alterations, 
we arc told, were subsequently made in the 
manuscript, except to correct errors of gram- 
matical expression or spelling. 

Dw'elling in the city of New York, the 
\’Oung man soon felt the pressure of citr' life too 
much for this work, and he retired to the little 
village of Poughkeepsie, where he was able 
more easily to cuter, at will, into the semi- 
trance state which he named, “The Superior 
Condition" and during which he wrote in pencil 
what came to him. Nevertheless, he definitely 
refuses to have any of his words considered 
as final or infallible, desiring that the\’ rest 
solely on their intrinsic merit, in which he 
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differs much from those who profess to reveal 
spiritual truth, and who can brook not the 
slightest criticism or contradiction. 

The volume at present under review com- 
mences with a general dissertation on the nature 
of man, from the view point of health and 
nature, and then follow six further chapters 
dealing with the philosophy of health, of 
disease, of sleep, of death, of psr’chologr- and of 
healing, in all of which his intuitive grasp of the 
first principles brings a marv^ellous accuracy of 
understanding in his delineation of the essen- 
tial nature of health and disease. Doctors and 
nurses trained under the current European 
svstein, which changes every decade, may be 
inclined to pooh-pooh the assertion that any 
unlearned \-oung man could thus lar' down these 
vital principles. But let facts speak for them- 
selves, for, without any other learning, Andrew 
Jackson Davis was later admitted as a full}’ 
ilualified practitioner in the United States! 

Those hakims and others who have beeti 
trained in the older Indian systems will recog- 
nise much that is identical with their own 
.yestems, but put in plainer and clearer language. 
Davis recognised the nature of vital electricity 
and megnetism, and he very clearly states the 
relation of these forces of akasha and of solar 
j-rana as they are affected by natural, climatic 
and other conditions, and how the\' act and 
react on the human bodv. 

He strongly disregard drugs and medicine, 
relyiiyg on the more basic treatment br' sunlight 
and air and water, but he insists on the necessity 
of carefully selecting foods as a source of 
energy, and \ariation when not in good health. 
t)u one point we are inclined to disagree, which 
is where he seems to recommend the eating of 
animal foods, as source of vital energv*. It is 
true that energy ma}' be thus obtained, but the 
important point is, what kind of energy! As a 
matter of fact, this force is alreadey in any 
animal body, shaped and directed to animal 
ends, which do coincide with human ends. 
Digestion of these tissues may Ik‘ more speed\', 
but greater force is required to turn them to 
liuman use. It is like breaking up an old build- 
ing to obtain material for some other building. 
The matter has alread\- been built into the forms 
of one building ; thee* must be destroyed to 
reshape into another. It is less trouble to take 
new material direct and shape it from the first. 
This, however, is our only criticism of a remark- 
able work. I Unquestionably it should be Studied 
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oy all who would undertake any kind of medical 
work, for none can say that the modern systems 
of medicine are an3-thing but highlj’ involved 
and intricate systems of emperical formulae with 
ver\- little foundation in ascertained and accurate 
scientific law. Things are done because the\- 
“appear to work’’ and not because practitioners 
possess exact knowledge. Davis rejects the 
ph^'sical basis of disease, and had he heard of 
the microbe theor}-, \vould probably have 
laughed at it. He asserts that disease is a lack 
of spiritual equilibrium, and if his words are 
read in the light of the fact that there are more 
subtle grades and degrees of force than he dis- 
tinguished, his contention ma^’ be admitted as 
accurate. Even modern phj’sicans have been 
compelled again and again to testify' to the 
power of “mind over matter.’’ 

Davis did not confine himself to writing or 
speaking of the curing of disease, but he actually 
did it. He was apparently able, by \irtue oi 
his clairvo\'ant power, to diagnose with extreme 
accuracy, and consequent!}- his treatment could 
be more direct and fruitful. He relates on one 
occasion of following the death of an old lady 
by watching the withdrawal of the personal 
souls encased in the lo\\'er akashic body, until 
the subsiding of the magnetic tic between it and 
its rupa, after which it escaped his vision. 

He gives varied information on the magnetic 
states of man and of the earth which has only 
recently been investigated and partly accepted 
by modern science And many further items 
may be found in slighter hints, which will only 
be incorporated in the future, but which open- 
minded students may immediately utilise if they 
will but read this work very carefully and with- 
out prejudice. 


THE BLACK ART.^ 

By Mr. W. G. Raffe, 

In Great Britain as well as on the continent 
of Europe, w-itches and wizards cvcrc given a 
bad character throughout the mediaeval period, 
and still the bad odour of the name lingers, 
though some of their practices have now be- 
come highly respectable. Had any man or 
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woman been caught in the act of opening the 
body of a dog, which had been strapped down 
so that it could not mo-,e, and injecting small 
quantities of fluid into its living body, do further 
evidence would have been needed for summary 
execution. But vivisection has been made 
noble in the name of science and the sacred 
cause of war, so that animals may be tortured 
as victims of filthy vaccines and mider the 
horrors of poison gas. 

Many of the other piractices of the witches 
was no more than the simple art of medicine 
which they could base on an empirical know- 
ledge of common herbs and their properties. 
Their practice of care by suggestion has likewise 
become commonly accepted, but it was fought 
by every device, by the church policies of those 
days, whose priests themselves practised, as 
indeed they do to this day, many of the magical 
practice which they so loudly condemned. Nor 
were they thus done for some holy and pure 
purpose, any more than the poor uneducated 
witches always worked harm. It was sufficient 
to set the bigoted minds of the ignorant people 
against all those who claimed to be able to heal, 
outside of the precinets of the holy church ; 
when fire and sword, galloAS and torture, were 
the common lot of all who wore neither cassock 
and surplice, nor monkish gown. Tire pseudo- 
Christianity of the middle ages has written in 
bloody pages a history of relentless massacre, 
murder and torture, persecution and intolerance, 
.such as cannot be equalled, much less surpassed, 
by any religion that was ever founded on the 
earth. 

Tire heresy -hunting of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, under the infamous Torquemada, which 
burnt many thousands of people alive merely 
because they would not assent to the stupid and 
incredible dogmas of the mediaeval church, was 
paralleled by the imitative cruelty of the com- 
mon people in witch hunting and burning. 

Mr. M'ickwar has compiled a very complete 
and exceedingly interesting survey of the history 
of the witches, more particularly in England, 
from its beginning as a primitive cult, through 
the various phases of activity with which they 
were popularly credited, and a large amount of 
information is given, based as far as possible on 
historical records, as to the allegations made and 
the vindictive punishments actually inflicted 
on the accused persons. 

Witchcraft has norv changed completely, and 
its modern activities arc of another order. The 
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black magic of the gutter press uses the impres- 
sionable minds of its victims, and they are urged 
into wars, into popular persecutions such as the 
silly “white feather’’ campaign practised by 
unbalanced people during the recent war. The 
church is no longer able effectively to persecute 
those who disbelieve in its dogmatic assertions, 
and it can merely “excommunicate’’ the 
offender, whatever that may be worth, or may 
gently incite a scandal by “forbidding com- 
munion’’ still claiming the sole power of inter- 
cession between any man and his god. 

But the power of public opinion still inflicts 
many evils, and many people of weak mind 
believe themselves “ruined’’ because they may 
have failed to satisfy this anonymous monster 
in some respect. Vindictive punishments are 
no longer possible for disbelief in any religious 
dogma, except for those who are clergs’, but 
punishments have been dealt out to many, for 
disbelief in the fetish of imperialism. 'The full 
story of the treatment of their own soldiers and 
sailors by the “Great Powers’’ is not yet com- 
piled, but from fragments that here become 
gradually known, it is obvious that the cruel 
“Field Punishment Number (.)ne’’ was equalled 
by other methods away from the actual battle- 
ground, while boys were shot for the slightest 
offence which showed “cowardice’’ by these 
modern torturers ; and their relatives were in- 
formed that they were “missing.’’ 

Modern magic and modern cruelty starve 
and maim and destroy just as many innocent 
men and women as ever they did ; it is but the 
forms and the names that are changed, the 
essential nature remains the same. Recollect 
the outcry from the organised doctors against 
Sir Herbert Barker, because he dared to cure 


without outdoor “qualifications.” The author 
describes a typical witch trial, and this, too, has 
its parallel in recent times, in the “trial” and 
heresy hunt of the twelve alleged communists 
who were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
for nothing more than their declared belief in a 
certain political creed, which in almost every- 
thing but aim was also the belief of the political 
party which originated the prosecution. The 
fact that the statements said to have been made 
by these twelve men have been definitely 
repeated by 12,000 persons at a great public 
meeting proved the hollowness of the case of 
the modern wizard hunters. But it did not pre- 
vent their victims from suffering. 

It cannot be maintained, however, that each 
and every one of the witches or wizards of past 
centuries were quite guiltless of evil. It is 
recorded that on more then one occasion, highly 
placed persons, desirous of injuring or even 
assassinating some enemy, rvould seek the aid 
of such persons in those crimes. But in all these 
stories of wickedness, the greater part of the 
evil comes from the ignorance of the common 
people, who accepted the lies of their leaders as 
the truth, and then acted upon them. 

The great ignorance of the human soul and 
its powers led to cruelties of the most horrible 
kind, and no oriental country could surpass some 
of the punishments and tortures inflicted. 
Thus, on one occasion, a witch was condemned 
to be walled in, alive. INIodern miners frequent- 
ly suffer the same fate, owing to the lack of 
proper precautions which might be expensive 
in coal mines, while stories of a certain French 
military luison relate something almost equal 
to it. 
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recent works on INDIAN BI 0GR.\PHY. 

J. Jamsetjee N. Tata. By F. R. Harris; (Oxford 
University Press), 1925. 

2. Memoirs of Shri Shahu Maharaja of Kolhapur 
2 vols. r,y A. B. Latthe (The Times Press, Bombay), 

1925. 


3. Life of Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar. By 

M. W. Burway (Holkar State Printing Press, Indore), 
1925- 

4. Life of Sri Rama Krishna, (Advaita .\shrama, 
May.avati, .\lniora), 1925. 

5. Anecdotes of Indian Life. By I), N, Neo^i 
(S. K. Lahiri & Co., Calcutta), 1936, 
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Biographies of Indian worthies are now beginning to 
appear in large nuinbcrb, and it is right that it should 
be so. Of these the most noteworthy during recent 
years is The Lite of J. X. Tata, by ilr. !■'. R. Harris. 
The biographer apologises for not having been able 
to do more than write a chroniclej for to one that 
never saw the subject of the biography, “the material 
b' which his own thoughts and opinions might be 
gauged is but scanty; a fragment of a diary, a single 
letter-book, and a few loose letters are all that can 
be found.” Of Tata himself, it is not necessary to 
say much. Sir Dinshaw Wacha and Mr. P. A. Wadia 
have made his life fairly familiar to us. As Sir 
Stanlfc\ Reed .says in the interesting introduction to 
the jtreseht book ; “J. N. Tata was a business patriot 
in the full sense of the term. He surveyed the eco- 
nomic field as a whole, and determined that so far 
as power was given to him, it should be used to raise 
India to one of the great industrial countries of the 
world, and that her industries should be based on 
the application of science to production.” Mr. Harris 
has performed his task well and succeeded in produc- 
ing a very readable book. .Vll those who are interest- 
ed. in Indian industries should read and mark this 
biography of one who is best described in the words 
of Sir Laurence Jenkins: “Wealth came to him in 
full measure, but he remained to the last what he 
was by nature, a simple, modest gentleman, seeking 
neither title nor place, and loving with a love that 
knew no bounds the couutr>- that gave him birth." 
The life of such a man de.serve.s careful study and 
Indian readers will be grateful to Mr. Harris for 
having written an excellent sketch of the great life- 
work of Tata. 

The late Maharaja of Kolhapur was in many ways 
a remarkable ruler and Mr. Latthe has succeeded in 
drawing a very life-like picture of him. The two 
beautifully printed volumes — covering between them 
about 650 pages — are a pleasure to read. Of the 
Maharaja himself we believe the fairest estimate is 
that of 'The Social Refonner which said : “He had 
manv good impulses, much native strength of 
character, and indomitable courage. But he was iu- 
sutficientlv efjuipped for the task of leading ancient 
communities into modem ways.” He was endowed 
with many qualities of a state.sman and we are grate- 
ful to Professor Latthe for this very interesting life 
of his. It .should be particularly studied by the 
ruling chiefs in this country, to whom it will be of 
especial intere-t, 

Miintazim Bahadur M. W. Burway in his Life of 
Tukoji Rao Holkar attempts to describe the career 


of the Maharaja of Indore during 1S44-1SS6, He was 
the restorer of prosperity to the Holkar State. He 
worked with unflagging industry and zeal, and he 
added to tlie territorial possessions of the Indore Raj. 
Mr. Burvvay’s book covers more than 700 pages of 
close print and is a monument of devotion and hard 
work. There are sixty illustrations which considerably 
add to the attraction of the volume. Now that In-iore 
affairs are in the public eye — not much to the 
advantage of the last ruler — Mr. Burway’s book 
should find a large circulation amongst readers in 
this country. 

Among modern reformers or philanthropists the 
place of Rama Krishna is deservedly high. As the 
publishers of his life remark in their note, few men 
have been subjected to such conflicting judgments as 
he; “He has been variouslj' called a maniac, a good 
soul, a devotee, a saint, a man of the highest realisa- 
tion, and an incarnation of the Most High.” Mahafm.'t 
Gandhi contributes a characteristic foreword in the 
cour.'C of uhicb he says ; “In thi.s age of scepticism 
Rama Krishna presents an example of a bright and 
living faith which gites solace to thousands of men 
who would otherwise have remained without .spiritual 
light.” We hope the book will be widely read as it 
is e.xceedingly well put together — well- written, 
singularly fair and while appreciative, yet comniend- 
ably critical. 

Mr. Xeogi’s Anecdotes of Indian Life, which has 
now re.ached a fourth edition is reprinted in its 
usual attractive form. We can imagine no better book 
to be placed in the hand.s of young Indian students. 
That it has reached a fourth edition in the course of 
but a few years is a conclusive proof of its 
excellences, an almost ideal manual for the youth of 
this country. 


RECENT political WORKS. 

t. The British Commonwealth. By C. M. Macinnes 
(Lon.gmans, Green & Co., London), 1925. 

2. Democracies of the East. By Radha Kama! 
Mukerjee (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London), 1926. 

3. The Political Awakeing of the East. By G. M. 
Dutcher (The Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth .Vvenue, New 
York), 1926. 

4. The Development of Democracy in India. By 

K. Rajeswara Row (Vasndev Khadi Nilayani, Guntur). 
1926. 
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Tennyson sang of the “Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World.” That remains still a dream 
of the future, and at any rate it is quite conceivable 
that even in that age so devoutly wished for, there 
will be clash of interests and rupture and disunion. 
The League of Nations, the practical realisation of 
the dream of an idealist, proves that reason and 
commonsense and the international sense cannot 
equitably settle all questions. On a smaller scale, the 
Imperial Conference in London is faced with imperial 
problems which are not always easy of solution. In 
the British Comvronicealth and its Unsolved Problems, 
Mr. Macinnes of the Bristol University states, with 
commendable brevity, some phases of this problem, 
particularly those based on considerations of nation 
and race. He divides his book into several chapters, 
devoted, among other.s, to such subjects as The Pro- 
blem of Dominion Status ; The Future Status of the 
Dominions ; The Principle of Trusteeship ; The Evolu- 
tion of Self-Government in India; The Relation of 
India to the Self-Governing Dominions. As many as 
five, out of eight chapters are devoted to India, and 
it is of the utmost importance that the Indian 
publicists should read the book. It draws eight 
conclusions after a fairly detailed survey of recent 
events in Indian politics : that there are at the present 
time two currents which run in opposite directions, 
the reaction of the East from the Wc^t, and the 
attempt of the East to imitate the West ; that the 
religious group is almost the only permanent group 
and any political organisation which does not re- 
cognise this is bound to meet with disa.ster ; that if 
self-government is ever to become a reality in India, 
the warrior-class, the low-caste man, and the out-caste 
must also have their place ; that the Swarajist party 
has discipline and an unrivalled knowledge of political 
obstruction, but that it has been lacking in the spirit 
of compromise, and in self-control, and the power to 
form a constructive policy ; that Dyarchy has not 
failed, and that Indians {e.g., the Liberals) can work 
representative institutions ; that representative Govern- 
ment in India is bound to differ in several respects 
from that in the West; that the motto of “hasten 
slowly” should be adopted in India; and, finally, 
that education on a much larger scale is imperative, 
including the education of the adult elector. The 
author’s point of view should be clear from his 
conclusions. It may be noted that he writes through- 
out with moderation and although no Indian reader 
of his book can entirely argee with him, neverthe- 
less all will admit that Mr. Macinnes’s study of the 
Indian Problem is highly suggestive and thonght- 
prov'oking. 

Among the young generation of Indian scholars. 


Professor Radha Kamal Mukerjee holds a well- 
established place. His books are always a monument 
of industry ; if we have a complaint against them, it 
Ls that their language is not always clear and lucid. 
An early mistaken conception of sound style seems 
to be responsible for this defect. His style is involved; 
it prefers the abstract for the concrete, the round- 
about for the direct. This makes a reading of his 
book a wearisome task. These defects mar his present 
book also. Democracies of the East. Here is a typical 
.sentence, taken from the Preface: “This movement 
has been accelerated by the growing perception of the 
difficulty of articulating the attitude of the labouring 
classes in a polity whose framework was built by the 
propertied classes.” We mention this in no spirit of 
carping criticism, but because we feel rhat works of 
real worth should not be disfigured by abstruseness 
of style. This book is valuable from many points of 
view, and deserves careful study. It will be specially 
of use to the student of political science and socio- 
logy. It covers a very large ground and students of 
the subject will rise from a perusal of it with their 
knowledge broadened and enriched. 

The Political ATvakemng of the East is a study of 
the conditions of several Eastern countries — Egypt, 
India, China, Japan and the Philippines. Modern 
means of transport, improved methods of agriculture, 
factories, expanding commerce, improved sanitation, 
systems of universal primary education, institutions 
for higher learning, social w'elfare movements, are 
changing the Ea.st, almost beyond recognition. The 
enthusiasm for democracy and self-.governnient is 
spreading — and Mr. Dutcher of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity seeks to prove that the leaven of all this progress 
is Christianity. The Committee of the Bennet 
Lectures, under whose auspices the book appears, say 
that “in the course of his travels which extended 
over a period of fifteen months. Professor Dutcher 
made the circuit of the globe, lecturing at a large 
number of foreign schools, colleges, and universities, 
where he enjoyed exceptional opportunities for the 
study of educational problems, and for making the 
acquaintance of persons of distinction in all walks 
of life in many different countries.” So far as India 
is concerned, the luminous conclusion at w'hich the 
worthy' Professor arrives is that “even within A.sia 
itself, India needs the protection of England’s strong 
arm and the skill of its diplomacy.” He thinks also 
that “the successful establishment of Indian self- 
government under leadership may' prove one of the 
most important steps towards preparing the world for 
an efiective brotherhood of nations.” The Indian 
problem is so complex and complicated that it is not 
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likely that an\ western traveller would be able to do 
justiee to It. Still the book under survey is a useful 
contribution lo the literature of Indian renaissance 
and deserves careful attention. 

Btoks on politics abound; but there is a freshness 
of outlook and treatment in ilr. Rajeswara Row’s 
The Development or Democracy in India. In his 
preface the author justly observes that in every 
country the Utopian thinker does the spade-work 
befjre the man of action actually steps into t’ne field. 
In the very thoughtful and thought-stimulating 1 ook 
that ilr. Ron has written, he takes the view that 
t'ne parliamentary form of Government is not truly 
democratic, as parliament has always been the instru- 
ment either of a modified arUtocratic or of mi. ’die 
class rule. In his judgment, India ought to evolve a 
democracy suited to her own national genius, c.ne 
that will be the logical result of her histor\ and 
growth, and not an exotic system unadaptable to 
her special circumstances. He advocates the pancha- 
yat system. “The villa.ge administration was 
carried on by I’anchayats. The same principle being 
e-xtendeil lo districts we have district panchayats, to 
provinces we have provincial panchayats, and to the 
whole nation the national panchayat.” It is a book 
that will amply repay perusal and should be in the 
hands of all Indian public men and students. 


RRCRXT TRAVEU UITRR.\TURE. 

1. Sport and Service in Assam and Elsewhere. liy 

Lt.-Col. Alban Wilson (Hutchinson and Co., London). 
1925- 

2. Where Strange Gods Call. By Harry Ilarvec 
(Thornton Butterworth Ltd., London). 1926. 

3. The Lure of the East. By .A. F. J. Chinoy 
(.Vrtliur H. Stockwell, 29, Ludgate Hill, London). 

1925- 

4. A Flying Visit to the Middle East. By Sir 

Samuel Hoare (Camliriilge University Press) 1925. 

5 Wanderings and Excursions. By J. Ramsay 
MacUonald (Jonathan Cape. Ltd,, London), 1925 

6. Wonders of the Himalaya. By Sir Francis 
A’oung hu'band fjohn (Murray, London), 1926. 

7. By Car to India. By ilajor F. A. C. Forbes- 
Leith, {Hutchin-.on and Co., London), 1925. 

5. Nigerian Days. By A. C. G. Hastings (John 
Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd., London). 

9. Digressions of a Ditcher. By H. Hobbs 
(B.aptist (Mission Press, Calcutta), 1925. 


Books of travel- abound; travellers’ yams con- 
tinue to multiply and the progeny of Ser Marco Polo 
waxes exceedingly. V’ery few of these travel-books 
are of permanent value and few are written in a style 
deserving of more than passing notice. They are 
primarily intended for entertainment and their work 
finishes with that. .V few, however, take a place In 
the ranks of abiding literature. Some of Burton’s 
writings, the works of Hakluyt and Purchas, and 
Kinglake’s Eothen are among these. None of the books 
noticed in this section can aspire to the sublime 
heights reached by those classics, but they are all 
very readable and their existence is thorough- justi 
fied in an age mercilessly inundated with press 
productions of ntter insignificance and worthlessness. 

Colonel Wilson’s Sport and Service in Assam and 
Elsewhere is a very interesting chronicle, and one’s 
credulity is not taxed by the numerous stories he has 
to relate. He does not pretend to any great skill in 
writin,g; he tells his tale plainly as though he were 
speaking to a small party of friends. There is, in 
consequence, a naturalness and a freshness which 
add to the interest of the book. The author served 
in India for more than twenty-five years and kn^ws 
the .\ssam frontier intimately. Stern sol ’ier as I12 
is, he is also human ; here is a touching sentence 
from his brief preface, “In writing these yarns, the 
happy days spent with my regiment and the cheerful 
company of my nien, whom I shall never meet again 
in this life, have been vividly recalled to memory. 
Before I retired I had no idea that I should miss the 
men so much. There is not one, no matter how queer 
a char.actcr he may have been, of whom I do not retain 
some pleasant recollection.’’ The interest of the 
narrative is enhanced by twenty photographs. We 
shall be doing a disservice to the author if we re- 
prodii'-e all his “chestnuts” here; but this is a sample 
which should tempt readers to go to the book it- 
self. He is speaking of an old Bengali clerk of 
Shillong. “Perhaps his best effort in this line was 
once when we had a cricket match, Married V. Single, 
and Janaki was asked by some one on which side 
he was .going to play. "Sir,” was his answer, "that 
is a difficult conundrum ; I was married, but row my 
good spouse is dead, therefore I contracted temporary 
alliance, so may be described as a midwife.” I 
forget which side he was put to after that.” Col. 
Wilson’s book is a notable addition to the Literature 
of Indian sport and travel. 

Where Stran<;c Gods Call by Mr. Harry Harvey, 
is an .account of the Fast and the Far Hast, and is 
brightly written. It is full of clever remarks, as 
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when the author says ; “To analyse a luxurious 
emotion is, sometimes, to find that it generated in 
or near the abdomen ; and to give name to an in- 
dividual who plays the role of jinnee in a gossamer 
encounter is to snare a dream in fact.” The point of 
view which marks the whole book is expressed thus; 
“One hunts the naked beauty of life, and finds it, 
not in the tangible always, but more often in vanish- 
ing horizons. What I sought was not cold, bare 
facts, not statistics or the banalities of export and 
trade, but more prismatic gleams to add to my bag 
of illusions. To stalk the rainbow, that was my 
purpose ; and I saw it plainly. And if the rainbow 
meeted before my eyes ’ Then I should go on 
believing it a spray of ct)loured perfume, and enjoy 
the role of enchanted fool.” Fifteen illustrations add 
to the beauty of a very well got-up volume, which 
(as indicated in the short extracts quoted abovel is 
a series of word pictures graphically portraying and 
\ividly delineating the lights and shadows of the 
countries traversed by the author. 

Mr. Chinoy has collected a few bright sketches of 
Western Indian life and given them the title Thr 
Lure of the East. His chapter-headings are “The 
Bombay Cabby and his Cab”; “Plaids from G.ia”; 
"The Shylocks of Bombay”; “The Bombay Small 
Causes Court”; “The Farsi Belle”; “The Farsi 
Youth”; “The Farsi Frie.st” ; “The Rambles”. It is 
to be noticed that every sketch is written with great 
skill and is equally interesting. Here is the des- 
cription of the versatility of the Farsi priest: “He 
takes care to supplement his income by doing odd 
little jobs for others. For a small consideration he 
would undertake to distribute wedding invitation 
cards, or sell with a profit the sacred thread woven 
by his industrious wife,” There is not a dull page 
in the whole book and it amply repays perusal. We 
have much pleasure in commending this book to 
those who are anxious to appreciate the realities of 
life in modern India. 

The Secretary of State for Air, Sir Samuel Hcare, 
has written an account of his Flying I'isit to the 
Middle Fast. He has, in this book, brought together 
the material of the lectures which he recently gave, 
dealing with his visit by aeroplane to Palestine and 
Iraq in company with Mr. T. S. Amery, the Colonial 
Secretary. Aeration is playing now such an import- 
ant part, both in military and civil affairs, thaf a book 
like this is certain to arouse and sustain interest. It 
is all the more interesting to us at present in view 
of the recent “flying visit” paid by Sir Samuel and 
his wife to India in their aeroplane 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is well-known as a con- 
scientious traveller. He is well-known, for instance, 
in India, which he has visited twice. In politics he 
may be the leader of the Clydesiders and the 
other irreconcilables, but in private life he is a 
throughly interesting gentleman with very catholic 
interests. He writes well and his style is superior to 
journalese. He has the rare powder of bringing the 
e^-e of the artist to bear upon whatever he observes. 
His 11 onderings dtid Excursions is a selection from 
his press work of the last ten years, including some 
early reminiscence.s, travel pictures, and notes on 
men with whom he has come into intimate touch. 
Of Air. AlacDonald’s style this passage on the New 
Delhi is a good example; “One evening I walked out 
to where the Darbar was held. The roads that had 
been made at so much expense were but scars among 
the jungle grass, the raised terraces were cracked and 
bitten by the pouring rains, the jungle had crept 
softly up like one stealthily returning to a home from 
which he had been temporarily turned out. On the 
broad raised mound where the king was crowned and 
where the mighty ones of India gathered in blazing 
splendour to do obeisance to him, bushy scrub grew\ 
.\s I approached I saw standing on the flat where the 
thrones were, outlined against the crimson evening 
sky, head in the air and antler.s thrown back, the 
form of a black buck. It bounded across and down 
and fled away into the darkness.” Readers of good 
books of travel will appreciate this book as a notable 
acquisition to their Library. 

India has ever been the favoured resort of the 
tourist and now people come and visit it by car. 
By Car to India is an interesting record of an excit- 
ing journey of about 9,ixxi miles from Leeds to Quetta, 
made by Alajor Forbes-Leith in a Standard Wolseley 
car. It is a book which motorists will delight in 
reading. But others also will be interested in going 
through it as presenting a fascinating account of 
an adventurous journey successfully accomplished. 

Nigoian Days is introduced by Air. R, B, Cunning- 
hame-Graham who writes “for empire builders and 
others.” The writer of the book is Air. A. C. G. 
Hastings. He brings one face to face with the 
realities of life and lifts the veil that even still con- 
ceals how, and in what manner, the African Empire 
was built up. Written with great sincerity and 
modesty, it is the record of eighteen years spent on 
the confines of the Empire. His view of Nigeria may 
be thus summed up in his owm words. “It is a fine 
country, but a country for the young man. The old 
stager, unless he be exceptional, is lumbering up 
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tlie way, and should make room for youth I'or I 
know the work is hard and trying i iidcr tec ndi- 
lions; it demands and needs the best of bodi y and 
mental powers, and all the energy that < ne can 
give it.” The book should be read by all de-irons 
to know a thing or two about things Nigerian. 

Sir Francis Younghusband needs no introduction 
to our readers. Both as an explorer of rare daring 
and a writer of great merit, he is already well-known. 
Wonders of the Himalaya contains an account of his 
adventures and experiences in the Himalayas, 
specially of his dealings with the mountain tribes. 
His apology for the book is excellent: — *‘iSIy friend 
asked me why I did not write a book for boys. It 
was an exciting suggestion. But I doubt if bo\s read 
books written for boys. They like 1 ooks written for 
men. So this is a book written for men, but which, 
I hope, boys may read, for it is about adventures I 
had when I was not much more than a boy my-elf.” 
No higher tribute was ever paid to our moon-kissing 
mountain range than this: ‘‘So the Himalaya re- 
mains to us a joy of which we never tire. Tlie ill is 
but the evane.-cent. What stay- for always with us 
is the grandeur, purity, and ligiu. And the e have 
power to draw as everlastingly to Heaven.” The 
book is one which is liound to appeal to all lovers 
of the Himalayas. 

The Digressions of a Ditcher appeared originally 
as articles in the Englishman of Calcutta and are an 
account of .Vfrica, especially considered as a settling 
place for immigrants. It is interesting, hut -'.s marred 
at nianv places by a note that is distinctly anti- 
Indian. 


recent reference LITER-\TURE. 

Statistical Abstract for British India. Fourth 
issue for 19^4-25. IGovernment ef India Central 
Publication Branch, Hastings Street. Calcutta) 19:6. 

For rears past tlie Government of India used to 
issue (revised from time to time) a series of five 
volumes called Statistics of British India. The India 
Office in London also used to publish every year — 
based on the Government of India’s public, tion 
mentioned above — a work of reference in one volume 
called Statistical Abstract Relating to British India. 
The last number issued of the latter— which was in 
1922— was the fifty-fifth. The two publications were 
amalgamated in 1923 and replaced by the work called 
the Statistical .Abstract for British India. It appeared 


in 1933 in India, the London publication being per- 
!!!anentl_v suspended. The new series is practical!’.' 
a reproduction (in one large but compact volume) of 
the contents of the five separate parts of the 
Statistics of British Ind a, and is, so far, an improve- 
n!e:it on the old series for purposes of reference and 
carrying about. But it comprises statistics and 
statistics alone — one prodigious mass of figures 
grouped under various heading-. A- you open the 
btiak columns after columns of fig re- sure you in 
the face, with no saving grace or redeeming feature 
about them of any analytical statements bringing out 
their significance, such as you find -o helpful in the 
South -African Year-Book or the Canada Year-Book. 
Nevertheless the Statistical Abstract tor British India 
is an indispensable reference book for the worker in 
Indian problems though its value would be appreci- 
ab y enhanced tf it were modelled upon the official 
yecr-book issued by the Government of South Africa 
or of Canada. The fourth issue for 1926, which has 
ju -t appeared, is completely revised and judiciously 
overhauled, and it should find a place on the book- 
.-helf of everv publicist, and businessmen. 


Bibiiugraphies of Indian Art. By Dr Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. (Museum of Fine .\.rts, Boston, 
L' S..V.) 1925. 

Dr. .Vuaiulu Coonuirasawiu} ha- been for many 
years past known ns a great authority on tlie various 
branches of Indian .tn. For the last few years he 
lias been living at Bo.stoii, in .Vmcrica, occupying the 
position of Keeper of Indian and Maliumeelan Art, 
ill the Museum of Fine Arts in th it city. Since his 
appointment, he has been bringing out, fro. 11 time 
t< time, catalogues of the Indian c Elections in that 
.Micseum and to tliesc he contributed bibliographies o i 
the various aspects and branclie . of Indian Art. 
These detached notes he ha done well to bring to- 
gether in a compact liand-b'Kik, called Bibliographies 
o) Indian Art. For a pioneer work of its kind — 
dealing with the literature of India 1 Art botli 
generally and in its various a.sp ct- and branche-, 
available in the languages of We -tern Europe — it is 
exceedingly well done. Though the compiler does 
not claim completeness except for the section dealing 
with Indian painting, nevertheless the 1 00k will be 
found to be of immense value bi- .student.s of the 
subject. The ‘‘general bibliography” which opens the 
work covers the whole cultural environ'iient in which 
the Art of India has arisen, and this, in itself, is a 
very valuable feature of the book under notice, which 
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i= fairly up-to-date, a;- an unclassified li't of addenda 
to all the sections in the work is also appended. W’e 
are glad to learn that it is intended to issue, from 
time to time, new editions of this highly useful con- 
tribution to the bibliographical literature relating to 
India, particularly to that of Indian -\rt. 


The Canadian Annual Review 1925 = 26 . (The 
Cadadian Review Company, Toronto, Canada) 1926. 

The Canadian Annual Revie'a: of Public Affairs was 
founded by 3 Ir. J. Castell Hopkins in the beginning 
of this century, and has been edited by him since, 
the volume under notice being the twenty-fifth annual 
publication in the series. It successfullv does for 
Canada what the famous Annual Register — which was 
founded in the eighteenth century — does for the 
United Kingdom and other European countries, by 
recording in detail the public events of each year. 
-As such it is a very valuable contribution to current 
Canadian history. Covering as it does over So > 
pa.ges, the Annual Kcvicie is a mine of useful and up- 
to-date infiirination regarding political, financial, 
educational and industrial condition.s of Cariada. >!'■ 
Ilopkin.s is ably assi.stcd in his work by an influential 
editorial committee, whose personnel is a guarantee 
for the accuracy and impartiality of the narrative; 
chronicled in the volume. We wish we had a similar 
annual publication dealing with India. 


Handbook of British Malaya, 1926 . By Capt. R. L. 
Uernian. (Malay States Information .\gencv ; 
Cannon Street, London, E-C. 4), ipjfi. 

This is a little handbook compiled and published 
by authority, mainly with the view of giving stay-at- 
hotne investors in Malayan concerns some authorita- 
tive information about the political, educational and 
economic condition of the country. Malaya abounds 
in raw produce and the statistics and informations 
regarding the trade and commerce of Malaya will be 
highly useful to those who want to enter into bu-i- 
ness relations of that country. To an Asiatic, the 
chapter “Life in Malaya" may perhaps be the n.ost 
interesting on account of the self-rev'elation, all 
unconscious, of the British mind. Many illustrations 
adorn this little volume and a fair map of Briti h 
Malaya is given in a pocket form at the end. .Al- 
together Captain German’s compilation will be found 
Up-to-date, informing and useful, and it may be safely 
commended to all seekers after reliable information 


tyi 

about the resources and social, economic and political 
conditions of British Malaya. 


Crowell’s Hand=Book for Readers and 'Writers. 

Edited by Henrietta Gerwing. (Thomas Y. Crow^l 
Co., New York) 1926. 

To all literary workers the new Crowell’s Hand~ 
book will prove a godsend. It is simply packed with 
odds and ends of useful information, arranged in 
alphabetical and easily accessible form. Here are 
characters of fiction, drama, poetr3', and mythology; 
sayings and allusions ; historical places and figures ; 
authors’ names with dates and best-known works; ex- 
planations of familiar allusions, together with dates 
and principal works of important authors. This 
volume is evidently the product of research in little- 
known, as well as well-known, places. It has the 
further valuable feature of being up-to-date. The 
most recent terms made current by the World War 
fraternize with the old gods and goddesses of mytho- 
logy. There are, in fad, over 15,000 references. 
The book will take it.s place at once among the half- 
dozen ab.solutely necessary things on the desk. It 
furnishes the seasoning — the pepper and salt — for any 
literary repast. Midway between the Dictionary and 
the Encyclopedia, this Hand-book thus provides ready 
answers for the thousand and one queries which rise 
up daily to perplex readers of books or newspapers. 
It gives a host of facts in literature, arts, sciences, 
mythology, biography, history and everyday speech, 
not found anywhere else. It is as such an indispens- 
able desk guide, and should command a large 
patronage and circulation in the English-knowing 
world. 


Federation of British Industries Year-Book and 
Register of British Manufacturers, 1926. The Federa- 
tion of British Industries, 39, St. James’s Street, 
London, S. W. i), 1926. 

The Federation of British Industries, founded in 
1916 to supply the need for some organisation to co- 
ordinate the interests of and represent all the indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom, has issued the Federa- 
tion of British Industries Year-Book and Register of 
British Manufacturers for igsb, which is an epitome 
of the Federation and of its members, and is designed 
to be of real service to all who use or purchase British 
g<H)ds throughout the world. The volume before ns 
is divided into various sections, such as, (i) A brief 
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rebunie of the Federation ; {_> list of products, 

manufactures, and sendees, provided by members, 
classified under some 4,000 headings ; (3I style and 
addresses of members ; (4) brands and trade names, 
etc. The Year-Book is acknowledged on all hands to 
be the best and handiest index to British goods and to 
firms manufacturing them, ever issued ; and it cannot 
but be of great benefit to any Indian firm wishing' to do 
business with the manufacturer.s in the United King- 
dom, as it contains a great deal of information which 
every commercialist should know. 


The South American Handbook 1927 . FditeJ bv 
J A. Hunter. (South American Publications, hid. 
Atlantic House, Moorgate, Ivondou, E.C.) 1957. 

ilr. J. A. Hunter’s South AiHetican Hand-book, for 
the current year, is largely based on i ne Anglo-South 
American Handbook edited by the late Mr. W. H. 
Koebel. It is a comprehensive and compact guide 
— and withal thoroughly up-to-date — to the countries 
and resources of Uatiu America, inclusive of South 
and Central America, iMexico and Cuba. It is a 
substantially enlarged edition of the earlier work, and 
the increase is not only in the number of pages but 
also iu the variety of subjects. There is also added 
a new' chapter on “Employment iu South America.’’ 
The scope of the work is almost eucyclop«dic, it being 
a gazetteer and guide-book in one. Considerable detail 
has been added iu relation to the products and re- 
sources and the industrial development of the Latin 
American countries; while there is to be found within 
the covers of the book a large amount of miscellaneous 
information of great uliliti- and much interest. Al- 
together Mr. Hunter’s South American Hand-book is 
a highly meritorious compilation and is a notabl-- 
addition to periodical reference literature. 


recent lOURIST LITERATURE. 

Rome; Past and Present. By William Gaunt, B.A. 
{The Studio, Ltd., 44 Leicester Square, London), 1926. 

Rome justly called “liternal,’’ which from a 
a little shepherd comiiiuiiity became the centre an 1 
ruler of the Ancient World, and developed there- 
after into the centre of Letters and Art, and still has 
an energetic and virile life as the capital of a pro- 


gressive European state, is the subject of “The 
Studio” Special Number. It is a companion volume 
to "Venice, Past and Present,” and illustrates iu the 
same way as the earlier work as regards the 
development of the city’s appearance as seen 
through the eyes of the most famous and interest- 
ing artists, old and new, who have visited it. The 
classical ruins of Rome, its majestic and sump- 
tuous churches and palaces, and its pre.^ent busy 
aspects are recorded in a splendid set of reproduc- 
tions of paintings and drawings. Of these there 
are about 140, eight in colour, including the works of 
numerous modern artists of Austria, England, France, 
Germany and America. Mr. W. Gaunt gives a des- 
cription of Rome, summarising w'ith constant refer- 
ence to the plates the changes and developments that 
during two thousand years have contributed to make 
the city so ^a.scinating to the traveller and so import- 
ant to the historian, the student of Art, and the 
archx-ologi't. He has endeavoured also to recapture 
•-ome of that atmo.sphere which a first-hand impression 
imparts. The subject indeed is a tremendous one, but 
the illustrations and the test do it ample justice. 


The Cathedrals and Churches of Italj. By (the 
kite) Francis Buiiipu^. (T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 311, 
New Bridge Street, Loudon, E. C. 4) 1926. 

The Cathedrals and Churches of Italy by the late 
Mr. Francis Bumpns is a cla-sic m the literature of 
Italian archceology and topography, and we welcome a 
revised and handy reprint of it iu popular form. The 
tourist who wants to know what books to read before 
a vi-’it to liurope cannot afford to ignore Mr. Eumpus’s 
great work on the Italian churches and cathedrals — 
no more than he can do his other two equally useful 
works called The Cathedrals of France and T>‘e 
Cathedrals of England and Wales. Each of these three 
excellent works deals exhaustively, with the pen of 
an expert, on the various aspects and characteristics 
of the church architecture of Italy, France and 
England and Wale.s re.spectively, and the Art 
auxuliary to it. The work treating of Italian ecclesias- 
tical architecture, which was hitherto available in 
three volumes has lately been issued in one volume. 
The Cathedrals and Churches of Italy has been edited 
and brought up to date by Mrs. E. M. Lang, and 
contains seventy-nine illustrations, eight of which are 
in colour. The whole production i.s worthy of a book 
which is a .standard work on its subject. It should 
enjoy in its present compact form even a wider 
appreciation. 
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“The Queen" Book ol Travel, 1926 - 27 . {The Field 
Press, Ltd., Windsur House, Bream’s Buildings. 
London, E. C. -i I iq: 6 . 

The travel editor of that well-known lady’s journal. 
The Queen — is responsible for an excellent manual, 
The Queen Book of Travel, which has now appeared 
in its nineteenth edition. It is an alphabetical 
dictionary of important tourist centres in Europe and 
other parts of the world, giving brief but accurate 
information about the scenes and sights, climate and 
accommodation, as also notes on the traveller’s 
library — which is a comprehensive bibliography — and 
a lot of mi.scellaneous data of great utility to tourists. 
The value of the letter-press is materially enhanced 
b.'. the book being furnished with well-drawn maps 
and excellent numerous illustrations. Altogether, it 
is a valuable compendium of geographical and topo- 
graphical information and a handy companion, which 
should find a place in the kit-hag of all travellers. 
Though not intended to be a systematic guide to 
world-travel, it will serve a useful purpose a.s an al- 
most indispensable supplement to handbooks for 
travellers. Comprehensive, compact and in limp 
binding, in a format convenient for carrying in a 
great coat pocket, the Queen Book of Travel deserves 
wide appreciation. 


Cook’s Traveller’s Handbook to Holland and Cook’s 
Traveller's Handbook to Florence. Edited by Rov 
Elston. (Thomas Cook and .Son, Ltd. Berkeley Street, 
I'iccadilly, London, W. i) 1926. 

We have, from time to time, in our previous 
appreciative notices of the new works added to or the 
new editions issued in Messrs. Cook’s series of hand- 
books for travellers, referred to their characteristic 
features in terms of commendation. In our last issue 
we noticed in appreciative terms the new edition of 
The Handbook to Paris and we have now before us 
the firm’s latest additions to their series— a new Hand- 
book to Holland and one to Florence. The writer of 
these (Mr. Roy Elston) has already placed to his 
credit three other equally excellent handbooks in 
Messr.s. Cook’s series, dealing respectively with 
Venice, Co:istantinople and .\sia Minor. His latest 
works on Holland and Florence are characterized by 
all those interesting and useful features which we have 
long since learnt to associate with the guidebook.s 
bearing the imprint of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son. They are fully abreast of the latest changes, 
thoroughly up-to-date in practical information, em- 
bellished with maps and plans, and wTthal marked 


by a literary touch which places them in a c.itegory 
of their own; while their usefulness is materially 
enhanced by reason of a carefully-compiled index and 
select bibliographies of literature being appended. 
No visitor to the world-renowned city of Italy or the 
unique country of the Dutch but will enjoy his visit 
all the more if he has been wise enough to put into 
his kit-bag a copy of Mr. Roy Elston’s hand-books 
to Holland and to Florence. 


riow to Prepare for Europe. By' H. A. Guerber. 
Revised Edition. (Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 
V. S. A.) 1926. 

We welcome the second, completely revised edition 
of Mr. H. A. Guerber’s Ho'd' to Prepare for Europe. 
It is a handbook of historical, literary, and artistic 
data, with full directions for preliminary studies and 
travelling arrangements in Europe, issued with maps 
and chronological tables. The book is thus an advance 
guide for a tour in Europe, and is especially planned 
to meet the needs of the prospective traveller anxious 
to know what mental preparations it is best to make 
for the journey. It contains fairly copious data on 
every country of Europe, with chapters on .\sia IMinor 
and North .Africa, In addition, the handbook con- 
tains money tables, lists of paintings, sculpture and 
architecture, and also general information of a 
practical character. Scrupulously overhauled and 
brought up-to-date, it will be of immense benefit to 
the traveller to Europe who desires to take bis trip 
seriously. Mr. Guerber’s How to Prepare for Europe, 
by' enabling the serious traveller to take with him a 
stock of useful knowledge to the European countries 
he may visit, will fully equip him for bringing home 
knowledge of lasting value as the result of his care- 
fully-planned and systematically-arranged abroad, 


Wanderings in Roman Britain. By .Arthur Weigall 
(Thornton Butterw'orth Ltd., 15 Bedford Street, 
London, W. C. 2) 1926. 

In forty-five separate chapters of his Wanderings 
in Roman Britain, Mr. Weigall gives picturesque and 
illuminating accounts of each of the important Roman 
centres in England and Scotland and he describes 
the most interesting Roman remains in a popular 
manner. By this means he gives, in a more or less 
chronological sequence, a vivid picture of the whole 
period of the Roman occupation, so that the book 
will bo of great interest both to visitors and to 
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fniinary readers wlio wish to know \%hat there is of 
Rome to be seen in Britain, and who want to get 
a genera! idea of the significance of that eporh. 
The author deserces commendation for his sketch of 
an interesting subject, which will rouse enthusiasm 
in circles devoted to the study of the history of Britain 
in the time of the Romans and the Celts, It is a 
worthy task worthily accomplished, 


A Saunter Through Kent With Pen and Pencil. 

By Charles Igglesden, F.S.A. IKentish Evjlress 
Office, Ashford, Kent, England) 1926. 

Mr. Charles Igglesden’s well-known works, called 
A Saunter through Kent, has been long recognised as 
a leading typographical authority on Kent and has 
now reached the nineteenth volunie. The author 
makes a feature of describing e.vistiiig churches, 
historic buildings and old farmhouses and dipping 
generally into the past, Kacli volume contains pen 
and ink sketches by Mr. M’illis. The Times calls the 
writer “a modern Hasted with tlie additional advant- 
age of a pen that can describe the beauties of the 
comity with a true artistic touch,” and this tribute to 
Mr. Igglesden’s performance is well-merited. It 
will be useful not only to the antiquary or the 
archteologist, but perhaps even more so to the general 
tourist in Kent, who may be desirous of catching 
glimpses of the picturesque in the scenery of that 
famous country of England, as al-o in its architectural 
monuments. 


RECENT LEGAL IJTERATURE 

A Collection of Statutes relating to India, Volume 
III ; from 1913 up to the end of 1923. (Government 
of India Publication Department, Calcutta) 1926. 

The first two volumes of this publication were 
issued in 1912 and 1913 and brought the statutes down 
to the end of the year 1912. After 1912, several 
statutes relating to India have been passed by 
Parliament— including the consolidating measure, the 
Government of India Act — and some of the statutes 
have in some respects, amended, altered, and super- 
seded the earlier ones. It would, therefore, have been 
better if a revi.scd edition of the entire publication had 
been issued. But, somehow, such .a course was not 
considered necessary, and the result is a third volume 
\vhich has been prepared on the same lines as the tw > 
earlier volumes It includes all the Parliamentary 


statute' down to tile end of 1925. The publicatioa 
maintains, as regard' printing and get-up, the usual 
level of Government publications. It is a highly use- 
ful work. 


The Law of Transfer in British India. By Sir 

Hari Singh Gour : In three Volumes. Fifth Edition 
(Butterworth and Co., India, Ltd., Hastings Street. 
Calcutta) 1926. 

The fifth edition of Sir Hari Singh Gour’s com- 
mentary on the Transfer of Property .Act (.Act IV of 
iSS2 as amended to date) is a masterly and monu- 
mental publication. The work evinces considerable 
learning, industry and research, and is the fruit of the 
author’s long experience as a lawyer and commenta- 
tor on Anglo-Indian law. The special features of the 
book are mauy and important. Firstly, there is the 
Introduction, which traces the origin, growth and 
development of the law of property, and is at once 
learned and instructive. Secondly, the commentary 
on almost every section of the .Act is preceded by a 
succinct statement of the analogous law on the subject, 
and also by a clear enunciation of the principle of 
law involved. Further the annotation on the sections 
is preceded by a Topical Introduction which is very 
useful. The book is not a mere annotation but con- 
tains a full discussion of the law. The new edition 
lias been completely revised and in part re-written 
and all matter, including cases, has been brought down 
to the commencement of 1926. The text has not only 
been fully overhauled but considerably enlarged bv 
about 300 pages, and over 2500 new cases have been 
added. All ol/solete matter has been carefully deleted. 
It is thus more a new work than a new edition and will 
uphold the ivell-known reputation of the author for 
publishing nothing which is not absolutely exhaustive 
and up-to-date. It richly deserves wide appreciation. 


Vagabonds All. By Judge Parry. (Cassell and Co., 
Ltd., LaBelle Sauvage, London) 1926. 

His Honour Judge Parry makes law interesting as 
literature. His latest essay, caUed Vagaboniis All, 
makes delightful reading. This collection of psycho- 
logical character-sketches of notorious criminals has 
given the author an opportunity of displa^’ing his keen 
legal mind and caustic wit, and also marked literary 
ability. Judge Parry has cho.sen eleven men and 
women, each of a particular type, who were able to 
impose upon the credulity of their fellows. He in- 
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dudes Arthur Orton, the Claimant ; Daniel Home, 
the iledium ; Mary Clarke, the Courtesan ; John Hat- 
lield, the Impostor; Rohm Hood, the Brigand; 
Madame Rachel, the Go-between; James Allan, the 
Wandering ilinstrel; Samuel Foote, the player of 
Interludes; John Kichols Tom, the Zealot; Mary 
Bateman, the Fortune-teller , and Bampfylde Mcore 
Carew, the Mendicant. He thus covers a very wide 
field. The studies are bright and brilliant and are as 
instructive as they are interesting. 


Banking Law and Practice in India. By M. L. 

Tannan Bar-at-La%v. (Butterworth and Co, India, Ltd., 
Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1936. 

Mr. Tannan 's book is the first of its kind. Al- 
though there are a number of standard books dealing 
with banking Law and Practice in England, this is 
the first in the field as far as the subject of the 
Indian banking law and practice is concerned. 
1 hough there are .still some who think that the 
English law and practice pertaining to bankers is 
applicable to this country, important points of differ- 
ence have been brought to light during the last few 
years. Not only are tlie principles of banking law 
and practice applicable to this country clearly stated 
in Mr, Tautian’s book, but the important points of 
ditfereuce between the English and Indian laws on 
the subject are also clearly explained in the book. 
-Vs such the work under notice is a very useful com- 
pendium. Written to meet the urgent need felt both 
hy .students of the subject as well as by practical 
i ankers, lawyers, and members of the general public 
who have dealings of any kind with banks in India, 
it should enjoy an exteu-ive circulation. 


Bench and Bar. By \V. Uurran (George .Uleu and 
Liiwin, Ltd., iluseum Street, London, W. C. i) igr6. 

Mr. Durran is an avowed opponent of the present 
legal system in the British Commonwealth. His work, 
called Bench and Bar, draw's attention in a forcible 
manner to the shortcomings of British legal parapher- 
nalia. The author has adopted a simple method. 
There is no tiresome jeremiad of disgruntled litigants 
The exponents of the British legal system are made to 
pass judgment upon themselves and upon one other. 
The modernists inside the legal entrenchments clinch 
the argument while a series of Prime 'Ministers, past 
and present, a.gree. The handicap to British national 
efficiency is exposed and its predatory character at- 


tempted to be exhibited. Apart from the author’s 
polemics, the book has a value of its own as throw- 
ing a searchlight on the British legal system. 


three notable series. 

(A) “The Broadway Travellers:’’ 

Messrs. George Routledge and Sous, Ltd., 
(Broadway House, Carter Lane, London) have em- 
barked on a notable enterprise called The Broadway 
Travellers, which is a new and important series, con- 
taining translations and reprints of the best travel 
books drawn from all countries and all ages. Most 
of the travellers will be men who ventured into strange 
climes and some will also be discoverers, but here and 
there a tourist, whose personality and liteiary merits 
lend him a special interest, will find his place among 
the more adventurous spirits. The series will not con- 
fine itself only to well-known books. Indeed, among 
the volumes already announced are many which have 
never before been reprinted and some which have 
never before been translated. The editors have been 
guided in their choice of books by two considerations — 
their wish to put before the Englisli-reading public 
works of interest hitherto untranslated, and to reissue 
and revive English and foreign voyages which have 
been unduly ue.glected or liave become scarce (if not 
unobtainable) . The general editors are themselves 
both travellers and scholars. Sir Denison Ross, 
(Director of the School of Oriental Studies and Pro- 
fessor of Persian in the University of London) has 
travelled in Europe, Persia, Turkey, India, and Central 
.\sia; while Miss Eileen Power (Reader in Medieval 
Economic History in the University of London) is the 
only woman to-day to receive the Albert Kahn 
travelling fellowship with its accompanying year’s 
voyage round the world. Each volume is provided 
with an Introduction by a recognized specialist and 
an appendix containing such notes as are necessary 
to elucidate dlfficultie.s in the text. The books are 
printed in old-face type, with the preliminary pages 
in two colours. A cream antique-iaid paper has been 
employed. The binding is a crimson buckram stamp- 
ed with a specially-designed lettering and device in 
gold with a coloured top. Altogether this new series 
is a most attractive one and deserves wide appreciation 
and extensive circulation. 

The first list announces ten works of which three 
are now available. These are Travels and Adventures 
of Pero Tafitr {1435-39), Don Juan of Persia (1560-64) 
both translated and edited from the Spanish, and 
Akbar and the Jesuits, translated from the Frendi. 
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The first kms published in JIadrid some years 

ago, and is the narrative of the travels of a Castilian 
knight in Europe and the Near East. Tafur was a 
person of outstanding qualities. His experiences at 
the various courts he visited would alone make his 
record noteworthy. But there is much more. Tafur 
was deeply interested in traffic and commerce, and 
his descriptions of some of the great trading centres 
of the day are most valuable. Tafur tells us nothing 
but the plain truth, while his shrewdness and dry 
humour give to his book a welcome and unusual 
quality of fre>hne5S. The second book issued in the 
series is even more interesting. First published at 
Valladolid in 1604, this book has never before been 
translated into any other language. The author was 
a Persian Moslem who became a Spanish Roman 
Catholic. During bis long journey from Isfahan to 
Valladolid he kept a careful diary. His description of 
Persia and its wars against the Ottoman Turks in 
the 16th century, his succinct account of the Safavi 
rule as first established, and his report of the system 
of government in the golden age of Shah Abbas, are 
full of interesting and valuable details. Finally the 
journal of his travels through Russia, Germany, and 
Italy to Spain is quaintly interesting. 

The third volunie is Akbar and the Jcsuits~an 
account of the famous Jesuit missions to the Court 
of that great Indian Sovereign, which is of special 
historical importance regarding the evolution of the 
faith promulgated by the Emperor under the name of 
l)een-e-llahi or '‘the divine creed.” This volume is 
for obvious reasons of special interest alike to general 
readers and to students of history of this country. 
This compilation of Jesuit letters is not only highly 
entertaining, but of special importance regarding the 
history of the reign of .\kbar. The editor and trans- 
lator — ilr. C. H. Payne — has done his work exceeding- 
ly well. He has added materially to the value of 
the te.vt, by enriching it with notes in which he has 
succeeded in correcting several serious, if not gro.sS, 
errors into which the modern biographers of the great 
P.mpetor had fallen owing to their ignorance of the 
original sources of Pierre dii Jarrie — the author of the 
French work, parts of which are now made availab'e 
by the translator. This volume is therefore of parti- 
cular value to students of Indian history. But the 
series as a whole is valuable and we shall watch its 
progress with a sympathetic interest. 


(Bl The World’s Manuals; 

The Oxford Fniversity Press deserve acknowledg- 
Inent at the hands of the reading public for their 


having successfully inaugurated a new series of intro- 
dustory manuals, priced at half-a-crown a volume, 
designed not only to give the student, who is under- 
taking a special study, some idea of the landmarks 
which will guide him, but also to make provision for 
the great body of laymen who are sufficiently alive to 
the value of reading to welcome authoritative and 
scholarly work— if it is presented to them in terms 
of its human interest and in a simple style and 
moderate compass. Each volume is the work of a 
recognized authority on the subject he has dealt with 
and bears the hall-mark of the handiwork of an 
expert, who having specialized i~ a master of what 
he has written about. The scope of the series is com- 
prehen.sive. It is divided into five broad groups (at 
History and Geography, (b) .Vrt, Religion and 
Philosophy, (c) Language and Literature, (cil 
History of Science, and (ej Sociology. There are 
published so far in the fir.st group ten volumes, in 
the second seven, in the third ten, in the fourth five 
and in the fifth four — or a total of th.ree dozen ; and 
they constitute by themselves a small library of 
great interest and utility, as will appear from a 
peru.sal of tlte titles of the books ami the names pf 
the authors. sixth section dealing with Music has 
been just inaugurated with Mr. tl. H. Fellowes’ book 
called The English Madrigal. There are no less than 
sixteen general editors of the series, containing 
eminent men of science and letters, whose names are 
a guarantee for scholarship and re-'carch, as also for 
a judiciou.s selection of the writers to deal with each 
subject. Neatly printed, excellently got-up and 
cheaply priced the "World’s Maiuialb” series de.serves 
a very wide appreciation. 

The volume.s is.sued in the History and Geography 
group are Israel before Christ: .\n account of Social 
and Religious Development in the Old Testament, by 
A. W. F. Blunt; Ancient Greece: A Study, by Stanley 
Casson; The Growth of Rome by P. F,. Mathe-'on ; 
Roman Britain by R. G. Collinywood ; The Crusades 
by Ernest Barker; The World about Us: A Study 
in Geographical Environment by O. J. R. Howarth; 
The Peoples of Europe by H. J. Fleure; Europe 
Overseas, !,y J, .A. Williamson ; The Expansion of 
Britain from the Age of the Discoveries : A GeogTa> 
pbical History by W. R. Kerniack and The European 
States System : A Study of International Relations by 
R. E. Mowat. Those in the Art, Religion, and Philo- 
sophy group are Greek Art and Architecture : Their 
Legacy to Us by Percy Garner and Sir Reginald 
Blomfield; Greek Philosophy: .\n Introduction by 
M. E. J. Taylor; Ethics: An Historical Introduction 
by Stephen Ward, Introduction to Modern Philosophy 
by C. E. M. Joad ; Introduction to Modern Political 
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Theory by C. E. M. Joad; Outlines of a Philosophy 
of Art by R. G. Collingwood and Our Minds and their 
Bodies by J. Laird. 

The Hsl of the Language and Literature group 
comprises Sound and Symbol in Chinese by Bernliard 
Karlgren ; Persian Literature : An Introduction by 
Reuben Levy; The Genius of the Greek Drama: 
Three Plays by C. E. Robinson; The Writers of Greece 
by G. Xorwood; The Writers of Rome by J. Wight 
Duff ; Italian Literature by Cesare Eoligno , Standard 
English by T. Xicklin; Shakespeare: The Man and 
his Stage by E. A. G. Lamboru and G. B. Harrison; 
Modern Russian Literature by D. S. Mirsky and Arabic 
Literature: An Introduction by H. A. R. Gibb. 

The History of Science group contains Greek Bio= 
logy and Greek Medicine by Charles Singer ; Mathe= 
niatics and Physical Science in Classical Antiquity, 
translated from the German of J. L. Heiberg by 
D. C. Macgregor; History of Mathematics by J. W. X. 
Sullivan; Chemistry to the Time of Dalton by Bl. J. 
Holmyard and Electricity by L. Soutlieriis. The last 
group dealing with Sociology or the Social Science has 
A Short History of British Agriculture by John Orr , 
Population bv M. Carr-Sauuders ; Introduction to 
the Study of Karl .Marx’s 'Capitar tjy A. Lindsay and 
Money by R. A. Lebfeldt. We strongly couiuieiul the 
claims of this exceedingly useful and highly iiivaluab c 
series to tho.se who may be desirous of imbibin.g tlic 
latest results of research in all branches of knowledge. 


(C). Everyman's Library Series. 

We welcome the latest additions to the Ei’Ciy 
.Maii’j- Library. The main idea of this .senes lissued 
by Messrs. J. Dent and Sons, Ltd. Aldine Hou-e, 
Bedford Street, London, W. C. a and edited by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys] is to m.ake it easy for everyone to 
obtain siu-li a collection, and get at a small cost all 
that is good, and all that has worn well in English 
literature. It offers not only the classic authors, it 
reprints the Victorians with the Elizabethans, com- 
paratively new authors with the old famous ones, 
and books for pure pleasure as well as for wisdom 
and knowledge. The publishers have recently added 
seven volumes to the .series. They are Selected Letti’>> 
of WilUain Cowper, edited by W. Hadley, M A. Tiic 
letters are chosen with a view to showing Cowper > 
personality, outlook, hi.s literary taste, his relations 
with his friends and to the time in which he live.l. 
.Selected T.etters ol Ifoiace 11 alpole edited by Mr. 
\V. Hadlcv, 'M.A. ate witty and cleiev ncws-Iettors 
which show Walpole the man, his friends, the ments 


of his time, and contemporary literature. Kingsley’s 
Madaiit Hoi..- and Lady Why issued with an Introduc- 
tion by Mr. C. I. Gardiner, M..V. is Kingsley’s story 
of the building of the earth. The editor has added 
notes to bring the author’s geology into line with 
modern research. Peaks, Passes and Glaciers edited 
by Mr. E. H. Blakeney, BI.A. is from the renowned re- 
cords of ascents, explorations and mountaineering 
adventures by members of the Alpine Club, and it 
includes some essays not previously collected. Jules 
Verne's Five llVclzs in a Balloon and Aro-zind the 
World in Eighty Days, translated by Arthur Chambers 
and P. Desages, is a new and vigorous translation of 
the Ereuch author’s ever popular scientific romances and 
Voltaire’s The .ige of Louis translated by Martyn 

P. Pollack, is a history of the most important 
period of the French Monarchy which has long become 
a classic. Lastly, there is the Everyman’s English 
Dictionary, a concise etymological dictionary based 
on standard works for easy reference. It is exceed- 
ingly well put together — compact and clear — and 
gives the correct pronounciation of words. 


MISCRLLAXIiOl'S LITERATURE OX THE 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Mr. Henry Russell’s book of reminisences pictnre-- 
quely designated as The Passing Show (Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd., 15, Bedford Street, London, W. 
C z) i.s a volume of great interest. At the early 
a.ge of twenty-three, Henry Russell was one of the 
most successful vocal teachers of his time. With his 
aid, the great Eleonora Duse was able to regain her 
speaking voice, and before long he was in Rome 
assisting the actre.ss in the production of d’Annunzio’s 
play.s and becoming intimate with the erratic poet. 
In 19113 he took Covent Garden Theatre for a season 
of Dpera, introducing a famous Opera Company to 
I/ondoncrs, and was fortunate enough to enlist the 
services of Caruso. Betaking liim.self to .America, he 
built the Boston Opera House and for seven years 
diiecicd its World-famous productions, being at the 
same time .Advisory Director of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He then passed to the Theatre des Champs 
lilysees. Durin.g the Great War, he visited America 
uith M. Maeterlinck in aid of I'rench war funds, and 
plied between London and Rome as a King’s 
Messen.ger. It is thus clear that during a long and 
\aried career as a vocal teacher and a .great impresario, 
both in -America and Britain, Russell met inan> 
of the most interesting rclebrities of his time and he 
gives us some graphic sketches of people such as 
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1‘accini, ^)ebu^^_v, Jeeii dc Re=zke, Patti, 
ilelba. King Edward Loii=.uelo, CucheSs o; 

idaiiche-ter, Lord Korthclifie, and Gordon EeUUfctt. 
Tliost who revcl in book.- of this class will find m 
The Passing i/io;,* much which w.ll appeal to them. 

To the best of our knot\ lodge, there was no up-to- 
date b.Hjk on publishing. In his I'nitk About Publish- 
ing .Mr. Stanley Unwin of the famous London firm of 
George .UHcn & Unwin, Ltd , (40, Museum Street, 

W.C.) has at last lifted the veil and the ‘'mysteries" of 
publishing are here revealed for the first time. Mr. 
Unwin who ha- had personal e-v:2jerience of ever' 
branch of tlie work, shows that publishing to-day is a 
highli" technical calling ior which exceptional ciuali.'i- 
cations are required. The solume covers every aspect 
of the business, from the receipt of the MS. to the 
sale of the finished book, and will prove useful as well 
as interesting to all connected with the writing, pro- 
duction, and distribution of books. TTie work, under 
consideration is comprehensive in its -cope aud treat- 
ment and will be found to possess interest for all 
concerned in literary prodiutiou and its distribution. 

Mr, Frederic Seetiohin’s I'hc English Village 
Community (issued in ibo3» is a classic in the litera- 
ture of Sociology. It has been long out of print aud 
we welcome the reprint, issued by the University I’ress 
of Cambridge. Of the aim and .si-ope of his book, tlie 
author himself wrote as follows in the Preface to the 
oiiginal edition ‘‘It is smiply an attempt to set 
English Economic History upon right line- at its 
historical coinmeiiceiuent by tr> iiig to solve the still 
open question whether it lie.gaii with tlie freedom or 
with the serfdom of the masses of the people — whether 
the village communities li\ mg in the ‘hams’ and 
‘tons’ of England were, at the outset of English 
hi.story, free village co nnuinities or coiiiiminities in 
serfdom under a manorial lord.ship: and further, what 
were their relations to the tribal comiiniiiities of the 
Western and less easily coiuiuercd portions of tlie 
island.” Hi- conclusions have not hceii successfullv 
challenged during the last forty-three years, and the 
book Is even to-dai justly regarded as an authontatui 
work on the suljjcct it deals with. The present reprint 
ought to find a large circulation amongst students of 
Ecfinoinics and Law. 

Mr. I’. J. Thomas ',s Mcreanlilism and the Cail 
India Trade iP. S. King & ,‘ 5 on. Ltd,, Orcliard House, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, Lomloiii i- a valu- 
able contribution alike to the ecoiioniic history of 
hritain and India. The object of this monograph is 
to trace tlie beginnings of Protectionism in Britain 


Uf the many branches of British foreign trade, the 
lUist Indian was the one tiiat figured prcinmently in 
the pruttctioiiist coiitroversj , an ! hence the importance 
attached to it m this work. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the controversy was not between Britain 
aud the East Indies, but between two powerful 
uitcrcsts within Britain itself : the woollen and 
silk manufacturers were pitted against the East 
India Company and the British calico printers. 
The subject is, therefore, essentially connected with 
Britain, and is only incidentally connected with 
India. It i~ a chapter — and an integral chapter — in the 
history of economic thought in general and of British 
economic development in particular. It is from this 
standpoint that the subject has been dealt with in 
the present work. .Ut the same time, the treatment 
of the subject by the author — which is based on 
considerable research — throws much-needed light on 
llie dark corners of the ecoiicunic evolution of India 
under tlie East India Company Hence its value 
as well to the Indian students of Economics. 

We are living in an a.ge of untholo.gies and the 
latest to arrive is Itetieecn the Wiehets. Xuw it may 
1 c I'oiu'tslod that .a cricket fintiiology is long overdue, 
and no one is belter able to supply one than Mr. Eric 
Parker. .V few rears ago he gate us An Angler's 
(iailami — -.ine of the most treiisiireable little volumes 
whuli have ever been offered for the delectation of 
the oii.glin.g' fraternity; and later he published 
Game Pie, an anthology of shootin.g'-, which met with 
warm reception. Ihtieeen the Wickets is the fruit of 
Mr. Parker's intense love of cricket and his cncyclo- 
ptedic knowledge of its history and liteiaturc, and 
it is very welcome. Even those wlio have played the 
.game troni their \outh uj> will be amazed at the rich 
lore which Mr. Parker has gathered together between 
the covers of this volume, which is tastefully issued 
by ilessrs. Philip .Mian &. Co,, Ltd. (Quality Court, 
London). 

Tlessrs. pliilip Allan \ Co,, Ltd. (Quality Court 
Loudoiil, hare just published a remarkably up-to-date 
liook on Pholo.graphv called The Camera Hook, which 
has been edited by Tfr. Mereyn Thompson and to which 
Dr. .\. li Kin (Director of Education, Blackpool) 
Contributes a commendatory I’reface. The book is 
intended to cater for the amateur photo,grapher and 
is meant to supply him or her with a simple, concise 
vet comprehensive manual dealing with all aspects of 
Photography. Mr, Thompson’s little work seems to 
hi about the best available text-hiwik for the amateur 
pbotographer, at a cheap price The value of the 
ktter-iiress is materially enhanced by its being 
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e^lbt•lli^hed witli well-executed and carefully-clioseu 
illustrations. Altotrether this compact hand-book is a 
notable addition to the literature of text-hooks on 
the Art and Science of Photography. 

The Foreign Student in America (edited by Messrs. 
W. R. Wheeler, H. H. King and B. Davidson) is 
an almost encyclopedic study of the results obtained 
by the Commission on Survey of foreign students in 
the Knited States, which was organized under the 
auspices of the Friendly Relations Committee of the 
Young (Men’s and Young Women’s Christian .\ssocia- 
tions. The book, which i.s issued by the Association 
Press (347, (Madison Avenue, New Yorkl and is 
commended in a Foreword by (Mr. R. E. Spear, is an 
exhaustive study of the problems relating to foreign 
students in the colleges, universities and other educa- 
tional and technical institutions of the Fnited States, 
and should be of interest alike to educationists, 
student.s and their parents and guardians. 

Since 19:0, the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Burlington Blouse, Londott, W. T.1 
have issued in a hatidy volume the general atid 
sectional presidential addresses delivered at the annual 
session of that famous Scientific .Association. Accord- 
in, glv the addresses delivered at the session held at 
Oxford in .^u.gust last have been issued by the Associa- 
tion in a compact volume under the title of The 
Advanceinent of Scie’tee. It comprise.s — besides the 
.general address by the Prince of Wales — many learned 
and luminous papers and is a valuable coinpendiimi 
of the latest developments of modern science, and 
shoulsd be of great utility to the student of Science. 

Profes.sor B. G. Sapre (of Willin.gdon Colle.ge, 
San.gli) is already well-known as the author of that 
excellent text-lx)ok called The Croieth of Indian 
Constitution and Administration. He has now followed 
it up with Economics of A gricultural Progicss, in 
which he analyses the background and foundation of 
agricultural prosperity. He then discusses with acu- 
men those factors that in his opinion impede the pro- 
.gress of agriculture in this country — especially in the 
Deccan — and concludes by tnakin.g some specific re- 
commendations. .As the work of a competent writer 
on Indian economics and polit'Cs, Professor Sapre’s 
treatment of the subject is sound and deserves study, 
while his suggestions are entitled to consideration. 

(Vfr. Gilbert Keith Che.sterton, or — as he is better 
known “G. K. C ” — ^is one of the most remarkable 
fi.gures in present-dav literature. He is poet, 
essayist, humorist, novelist, fantasist, politician, and 


controversialist. But above all he is a laughing 
philosopher, with a special genius for exhibiting the 
unfamiliar side of a question, and with so compre- 
hensive a survey that no matter what he writes, 
whether the briefest paragraph or the lightest and 
gayest essay, he passes practically the whole of life 
under teview. He is the author of a large number of 
volumes — mostly essays, biography and fantasies — and 
it uas time that for the benefit of the general reader 
an anthology was compiled from his works. This has 
now been done by another eminent essayist — 
(Mr. E. V. Lucas— in a handy volume designated 
A Clcanting Cohort .'Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex 
Street, London. M . C.). The selections are judicious- 
ly made and cover a large range. The work would 
be welcomed by all admirers of Air. Chesterton and 
by all lovers of good literature 

Tile .t lithology of Jesus, arranged and edited bv 
Sir James Alerchant, K.B.E., LL.D. (Cassell and Co.. 
Ltd. LaBelle Sauvage, London, E.C.l is an excellent 
compilation and a devotional work of rare heautv. Here- 
in the editor has brought together the richest thoughts 
of master-minds in theology and literature — more 
than four hundred selections, the gems of all ages 
and many countries — grouped and arranged in sum 
a way that the progress of tliought is sequential and 
cumulative. .A volume of the utmost homiletical and 
exegetica! value to preachers and students, and one 
that will he welcomed by the religious public 
, generally, it would also be fonnd helpful by all 
reli.giousls -inclined persons, irrespective of the parti- 
cular creed in which they were born and brought up. 
For the range of classics to choose from the editor 
has traversed ancient and modem literature and thus 
the book has a great literary value, quite apart from 
the devotional and the spiritual. It should appeal to 
a large circle of readers. 

Alessr.s. Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt 
have written and issued through Alessrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons (Londoul an illustrated account of 
their j--ntriicys m Asia, under the title of Bad of fhe 
Sun and If'csf of fhe .Moon. The hook is thus a 
record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt 
brothers to the “roof of the world” in search of 
curious specimens of game, in which the graphic 
chapters are alternately written by the two authors, 
'this great adventure was officially called “The 
James Simpson-Roosevelts-EielJ Aluseum Expedition.” 
They were in the heart of the Himalayas, sometimes 
17,000 feet high, and one of the great objects of the 
trip was to secure good heads of Ovis Poli, the famous 
Marco Polo sheep. They were successful and 
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four or five head^ were obtained, one of which 
i^, reproduced on the cowr c.f the U>uk. The 
whole text is written with the well-known 
Roosevelt touch of adventure and scientific enthu- 
siasm. This was not a hunting expedition, but a 
serious collecting enterprise that was eminently suc- 
cessful, and the Field Museum will in due time 
contain the remarkable fruits of their endeavour. 
.Abundant photographs were made— both still and 
motion pictures — and the volume contains many of 
the most striking of these. Alike for its letter-press 
and its illustrations, the volume will be found to 
possess great interest for travellers and non-tra' ellers 
alike. By reason of its enthralling attractiveness and 
its graphic and vivid style, it will take rank as a 
classic in travel literature. 

In his Byron iCccil Palmer, 49, Chandos Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2), the author, Mr. Albert Breck- 
nock, offers a study of the p !et in the light of new 
discoveries. In 1911 he is-ued a work on Byron called 
The Pilgrim Poet. His latest work under review is 
a much enlarged and scrupultu^ly overbau'ed text 
of the earlier book, th.ugh the changes arc such and 
so many that it is rather a new book thin a jiew 
edition. Lovers of F.nglish literature will continue to 
be interested in the career of Bj'ron and the many 
poems he produced. His career still continues to In. 
the subject of controversy, to which but brief refer 
ence is made by Mr. Brecknock. But the poems <,) 
Byron will continue to charm and attract lovers of 
good literature so long as the language in which the 
poet wrote is understood. The book under notice is 
not a special study of Byron’s poetry. The chapter 
headed “Byron the Poet” is rather short and by iu> 
means exhaustive. In fact, the book deals not so 
much with Byron the Poet as Byron the IMan. 
Viewed in the latter light it is comprehensive, critical 
and unbiassed and should as such appeal to .a large 
circle of readers. 

Mr. A. S. Panchapakesa Ayvar’s Indian After- 
Dinner Stories iTaraporesala Sons and Co., ign, 
Hornby Road, Bombay) are clever portray.als of life 
and character in our countri . iMr. Ayyar’s stories 
have the merit of being sliort and telling to a de.cree 
Some of them may not always point a moral, but the> 
might lead to introspection on the part of the f^ader. 
“.A storv has no leg to stand upon” says a pro.erb, 
and this test is truly fulfilled by those included in 
this collection. We wouhi gladly commend the 
publication to those who would like to know the 
people of this land ns they depict themselves. The 
author has the knack of telling a story and interest- 


ing the reader. It is a great gift and we earnestly 
hope he will not rest upon his laurels but will trv 
his best to develope it with advantage 1 1 himself 
.and with advantage to himself and with credit to 
Indian fiction. 

The Call From India; The Call From the Far 
East; The Call From the Moslem World; and The 
Call From Africa. iPress and I’ublications Board of 
the Church Assembly, Church House, Westminster, 
London, S.W. i) are four reports of comprehensive 
character of the facts which constitute “calls” from 
India, the Far East, the Muslim countries and ’.Africa, 
to the Church of England to develope its missionarv 
endeavour. The reports have been drawn up bv 
commissions which were directed to ransack everv 
available source of up-to-date information about the 
dioceses concerned, and they had the help of such 
authorities as Bishop Whitehead, Rev. Cannon 
F F. Spanton, Rev. W. Wilson Cash, Dr. H. H. Weir, 
Mr. J. H. Oldham and others. Each book has a brief 
introduction on the people of the respective countries 
and the early history of Christian missions there, and 
a survey of the various movements towards 
Christianity, as also a useful bibliography and maps. 
'I'hc reports i-sued by the Church .Assemhh are 
appeal' to tlic Church of Kingland to make stronger 
efforts to make the teaching of jesu' more widelv 
known, so that these countries may have opportunitv 
to value that teaching. Though of an avowedly pro- 
pagandist character, they contain much useful infor- 
mation and should appeal to seeker' after accurate 
information about the progress of Christianity in 
various parts of the world. 

Each of the two volumes called Research Narratives 
(Ballier, Tindall and Cox., Londonl contains fiftv 
short narratives, dealing with research, invention or 
discovery of some modern factor in civilised life, in 
many of them direct from the “men who did it.” 
They are shining examples of what the modern 
s(,'hool-book could and ought to he, l).it usuallv is not. 
'I'hey are of course not puhli'he 1 as school-books, 
but we could find few better volumes to place in the 
hand of young students at work on the scientific .side 
than these one hundred most interesting accounts. 
Their scope is as wide as science. From the hvdro- 
]ilione we go to explosives ; from artificial light to 
'teel castings or the electrical structure of matters. 
Again, we may study some point on the fatigue of 
metals or radioactivity or consider the elemental 
chemistry of nitrogen or glance at the processes of 
electric welding. For a tx)v interested in the indus- 
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trial activity <if the wtjtld, few better preaeiits cuuM 
be made than these two volumes. 

Ill hi? recent bnk eddied The Xahonal Sv.'.U’in of 
Indian Eaonoinics, Prof. Jatindra Xalh ilitra, il.A 
(Siirendra Xath IMitter, Barrackpore) presents a use- 
ful work to students of Economics relating to India 
While in the West evert- investigation made int > 
the economic sphere adds to the volume of works on 
Economics, India has more often to copy the thetirie? 
aiid practices prevalent there, without proper adapta- 
tion to her exigencies. This is certainly a great 
handicap to Indian students who have simply to adapt 
themselves wholesale to the current c.nditions eUe- 
where. To meet this deficiency Prof. Jatindra Xath 
IMitra has published his work which discusses the 
economic problem- of India with complete data as 
regards statistics and the conditions of Indian ialiour 
and society. The book is practically ilivorced from 
political tinge, which is certainly a great asset. Sir 
Proiash Clumder IMitter, late Minister of Bengal, con- 
tributes a suggestive Introduction to this volume, 
which should interest a large circle of readers and 
students of Economics in this country. 

We have received from the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, three of their publication.?, the Co- 
opaintiz’a Mozcmcnl .n Sinde; Russia, Tlkcc CihTivdca 
i'n I'aiiou.’; Countries, jqii ti may .and ]V''tkiiion's 
Conipcp.sati tii in the United Slates. The vicis-itudes 
which the co-operative movement have been passing 
through in Russia form an interesting study. The 
policy of the Government in matters of c --operation 
during the period of communism has been quite diifer- 
ent under the Soviet system ami the new economic 
policy pursued by them is very luue-h t-- the fore 
and is iieing discus-ed al Congre-ses, Conferences of 
Government institutions, and in the pres- and in iii.tny 
getieral and co-iiperati\ c publieati.iiis. 7T;,- Co-of’ero- 
tive Moi'enhnt in Sviaet KU'sia is brimful of u-eful 
infonnatiou in regar,! t.> the origin and giowth of 
this movement and the value of the book i- i nlianccd 
by the sympailutie wa> in whieh the -ubieet i- de-alt 
with, cmbellisheel w ilh stali-tie- and economic litera- 
ture. The object of the report on TTkig,- Changes 'n 
\ arioits Countries, from mi j to igas, i- bv e-onii\iriiig 
changes in money wages with those in ihe giiier.d 
level of priees to estimate the cliaiige- in the real 
% wages of the workers. Statistic- of ag countries are 
given but tbo-e givi-n of India .ire iiicoiuiilele. a- onl\ 
those for the Bombay rresideney are given and thev 
e.>mp,re quite un.biioiuablv witli tlie u.i-gi -r.i’-miie 
1 ajineities of other louiitries. In Indi.a while the 
workmen’s lompensation h -- not reeeived legislative 


force till quite recently, a comparison of the system 
working in countries where a similar Act has been in 
force for a good long period is a valuable study in 
Itself and Workmen’s Compensation in United States 
must awaken the Government .and the public to inter- 
est themselves in this -ubiect a great deal. 

The real India is to be found in the village. Awav 
from the din and bustle of town life, the villager, 
far from "the madding crowd's ignoble strife,” has 
created a world of hi.s own — social and economic. The 
legends and stories of village life, its literary associa- 
tions and its even tenor cannot but arrest one’s at- 
tention. The Hon’ble Thakur Rajendra Singh has 
done a great -ervicc by inituiiiiig us in his Ciimpses of 
U.lUize Lire Xoifher.i li.a'ia iMcssrs. Thackei. 
Spring and Co., Calcutta i into the life and toil o.' 
those silent and jiatient people of whom we hear 
so little. Their simplicity, their organis.ation and their 
festiv.als are quite a delight and he who reads the 
volume cannot but be gratified at the simple and 
uti|)reteiitiotis account of the Indian village life, on 
writing which the author deserves felicitation. 

the Stoiy or the irimicn's Institute Movement, 
by 'Mr J, ’\V. Robertson Scott, (The Village I-'res.s, 
Iilbury, Oxou) is a pleasantly written and suggestive 
lii-tory of a remarkable movement which, from its 
obscure beginning, with one institute of 75 members 
in Cnii.ad.t (founded in iSq~) has arisen to its present 
acliicvcmont, with branches in 4,000 English villages, 
and similar organisations in Wales, Scotland, Ireland 
.and \,iri us countries of continental Europe, The 
author gives a detailed report of the movement from 
its iiieeption onward, rendered all the more attractive 
I1V a number of illustrations, showing the founders 
of the movoincnt, the exhibits of the handiivork of 
members, etc. The book traces in detail how, during 
the tliirtv vears of this nunemeut, the country-women 
licie advance, 1 in working out their own salvation, 
socially and politically, and how there has been a 
rapid advance of rural agricultural life without which 
povertv would have stared them in the face. 


REl’RIXTS .\Xr) TRAXSLATIOXP. 

Wl have lying on our table four reprint- or new 
editions of notabU- books. The first and mo-t ini- 
liortant of the three is an edition of the late Profes-or 
F Biowiu’s .1 Year Ainone, Ihe Persians Issu< d 

first in lAii, it at once took rank as a classic in \nglo- 
Persiau liter.itiire, which position it has retained nn- 
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challenged all tlic~e >eara LaUu out of print, the 
new edition mow,- ptibUilied Ijv tiie L'niver-'ity Pres-^, 
Cambridge) is daublv welcome be reason of the text 
having been enr’a he.l tviili a iiieinoir of the author 
b_v Sir Denison Ro^s, in the cour-e of wliii.h lie thus 
writes of tlie book he is introducnig to the public • — 
‘■Having by the pre.-ent is^uc obtained, as it w'cre. 
a new lease of hie, it will at la~t take its rightful 
place among the great classics of travel.” We agree 
■with Sir Denison that Professor Browne’s b ok is 
‘■one of the world’s most fascinating and iust!"uctlve 
books of travel,” and have much pleasure in c m- 
mending the repnnt to all lovers of higli-class travel 
literature. 

The Dts I'r-ifis^nr 1 T I’algrave's (Tolc i! T:c.i^:i>y 
of E;;c.'i';b ar.o lyoiic is perhaj'is tlie be-s.-kn :i 

anthology. Oriaii'-dly issued in it xjas-ed through 

many edutions m t'le life-time of the comjiih-r au.l 
also many =ince his death. To the edititui now issue 1 
CMacmillan & Co , Ltd., St. Martin's Lond ir 

a supplementary fifth book h-is been adddl by ti'c 
well-known poet and critic — Mr. Laurence liinyoii — 
which brings this historic nj.Ttiry of Itiuglis'i 
It'rical poetry thoroughly uplo-datc. The enlarge 1 
edition shouTd continue to command a wide circulati- n. 

The Either two books art new clvoiis of sci, mitic 
works — Black's Mo.ifCal lUct oitary IX & C. Black, Igd , 
Soho Square, Lruidon, W i ) .aTi i tlm late l>r Parkin- 
son’s .1 PiiiiU’i oi '''ol’li' Scio'-iOi '1' S King .nnl Son, 
Ltd, It, Clreat Smith Street, W' -imtiisii r, I.oiid'iii 
'I'he former is a standard " ork of r-firciu-, m ni.’lu.il 
literature and has liecn in con't.mt lU-mand since it 
first appeared in in -d. It has dre.adt gone through 
seven editions, mil the present eighth one fift'vi's i, 
tl’oroughlv revistd mid 'terh.anlcd nv. which i- 
fiillv abrea-t of the latest researches in ine.lica! 
science. In its present form it sliouhl continue- to 
occupv the po-llion of the hailing one-eoluiuc 

elictionarc cif niedieiiU', for po])ul.tr use In tlie new 
fifth edition of . I I’) i)iirr .'I o.'.-yi! S, a i;., , , tb, autb ir's 
text bri' been earefully revised .and iudiciou-ly brought 
ujito-ibite, as aho -impbficil It dioiihl find a largi- 
( ireulation in futuri a- it did in the past, Ic, re i~on 
of its Ijeing one of the best introductory text-books 
for students eif -c’eiitifi, studies. 

Two translation — one from the Sanskrit and the 
other from the Russian— desi rve attention. Mr ] M 
M:u fie who has idrc-ady tran~latwl Maim, into I'.ngU'h 
as also Mahabhar-ita and Ramay.ani b.m ne>\v rendered 
.a -uinm.irv of thi rMimi Pinan, ami offered it i ii- 
riched with .an eso client Inlrodiuaion an.l in~tr;i '- 
tive notes iTlie CbrisPau Lihcr.ifure- So iet> of Tmiia, 


Maelras'. The i oo'g will be found highly useful by 
students of popular Hinc.uism, The translation froin 
the Russian is Mr, .tlfreel Hayes’ rendering into- 
ringlish ot 'lofa,.,;’- ly,,- a i^j.i tho ronioic This 
i.s the socfiuel '.oliune to D is--,-ed. of gomi'. I'ohtoi's 
List, rieal iril eg' 1 /'c lo tfi. ,-t Jia>i tito i.ofi'.'r 
sho-n-s us the C/ar in tlie la-t period of his reign. 
His miiiel is uribahiiieed., flying from fits of humble 
so-lf-coiideiiiiiaiioii to outbursts of vimiictive frenzy. 
Tile only person wh.o ventures to advi'C him is Bearis 
Goeioiinoc. Tlie translation is exi ecdingly well done. 
The tliirel plat of the trilogy, ‘Czar Boris', f.- in jjre- 
paration. ‘C/.ar Feodor loannovitch’ was rccentlv 
i'sueel uniform with tins vi-'liiiiic. When connilete, 

I 'lie of tlie finest works of Russian ihamatic literature 
will In.ve been plaewi before the Fnglisli-ic.iding 
Iiublie. The publi-hers are Mc~sr- Kcgaii I’aul, 
Trench, Trubiu.-r & Co., Ltd., of Broadway House, 
n.s — 7 |, Carter I.ane. LomL'ii, I'l C, 

The interest still taken in fircai Britian— and for 
tlie matter of that in the tountries of Wc'teni Europe 
— ill ihe study of the ('jritk ilrs^ics is evidenced bv 
the appear, im e of .tfis- Dor’s f.anglet’s Odos of 
.\n.n re n d'uriid. Ilowe, it, Soho Square, T.ond n and 
Ml. Hugh Macnaghun's .Difiyn.c of Soph h les (thc 
T'niversiiy Press, Canihridgel. The latter is the wor.t 
of ,1 Well-known scholar, who,e translations of the 
Iviics of Catullus, the odt - o‘ Hor.icc, and of selec- 
tions from the Greek .\iithologe are dcsc-rved'v held 
in high esteem by comp, tent critic~. His rendi ring 
of lij'/goHC i-, m.irke'l 'w -i liolarship and a hterarv 
touch of no mean orih r. and deserves ai'ipreciaiion 
M'ss X,an,gley's is the first attim]it liy a woman at the- 
dcliiate task of rendering ,\n,i ri on into l-hyglish. 
Ihe Irish poet fThoiiiis Mort-el — ,i previi us irans- 
hit >v (lec'iar d tin m as ■ .ill ) , ,iut,-, .-,11 eneliaiitineiit, 
siKirliie without being winlmi md ardent without 
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CrRRKXT FICiTO.V 

Here and Betond. Bv Edith Wharton fMessis, D, 
.\p])kton .wTid Coiniinnv, London mill XTw York'). 

Tin’s rc-eent pnl.lii-ntion by tfrs Wharton eoiu.iins 

-'X si. lies .,f ih, -n'loe -U wliuli slie has ilre.e'o- 
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c~tuMi>lKa licr la'iiL- a' .a' inuiL; aiaiiN l \\m(_r nl un- 
ii'Ual jaiutr The .l/.'Sa MdiV Pil.^];, i- all eerC 

\arn, honlenriu "ii j.'' cl’.ic realm--, -ivli le ani>ihee, 
F'Cli ilC'i Li' , m equally muamiy in a quite ditfereut 
dircetitiii 1 he la^t --li >r\ , T tlvit lidipiiiis, i-- maiiiie 
in a quitely hum -rona .e;ii, while I lu' .Sti'd nr il'.c Fdir’i 
contaiue --oiiie !i:a>terly oil iracter dratviiiw in African 
scene-. Thi- callcetion niainiaiiis her reputation ior 
charm and variety, and. her deep under^tandinq ot 
human emotion. 


Bhim Singh. Ry Frank R. Sell, M A. iMe— r- 
lilacmillan and do., Lond.,.n'. 

• Hhiht Fin^li a raniauce of the INhiyhnl time- and 
It- back-,qroiind i- the di-comfiture of .Viiran.yareb in 
the Rajput War. With lieiiiiciii- episode- in Raiput 
hi-tory and eh.iricter a- reci-rded in the ihronicles. 
IMr. Sell has intiodr.ced enough romance to make the 
-tury eminently readahle The hi-iorical accuracy i- 
kept intact and tlie niuh.or has infu-ed fre-h life into 
the dry houc- of reiyn- .nid. war- and coii-piracie'-, 
and iinayuiation, inakiny liinirelf the ina-ter of the 
period he deal- in. '1 lie I ook 1 t tore u- is one of real 
li\dn,g intcre-t. Tlie Feiok has hue illustratiein- 
wlncli are h\ e pietty V'lw- of T'daipur. 


.\ Necklace of Peach-Stones. He \V. .\rtliur 
y'ornaliy. (The Xorlh-Ciiina Daily Xew- and Iltr.ikl, 
I.td., Shanghai I . 

In thi- ileli,yhtlul volume Mr. Coinahy prt-eius to 
tlu reader in the form cif -toric- the luatuie- of 
Chine-e lore and anecdotes, lc,geud5 and pliilo-opliy, 
eathered out of the inn— of literature on them. The 
C iiitie-e literature i- an antique one, con-i-ting of 
liRtUal -li iictiiri.- ot multle-- .-imiiKtrv, built up i-f 
I'l e-lii-toric aiul precou- heir iyl\ pli-. arr.inyed in 
i ry-talline jdira-e- of ever-enduring dieiiitv (Maiiv 
o* the details of the story have been drawn from life, 
the variou- anecdote- and literary references bein,c 
-iruiiy a- if ;n a nict.iphy-ical m cklnce .1 A'ce/.’/ac.’ 
ni I\’arh-Stnt!ci lorm- .luite an inn re-tin,g read-n-g 


The True Story of .\h Q. By Lu-H-un. Translated 
by r.eorgc Kin Leung iTlie Connnercial Press, Ltd., 
Shaiyghai, ChinaL 

This is the life--tory and character-sketch of a 
Cliine-e ru-tic by Mr. Chou T-o-Jin who writes under 
the lull name of T.u H-iin III O is f.nlv one of the 
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nuui}’ type- which occur in the collection of nfteen 
-lories, fioiii c.hich the traii-lator hd- chosen The Ti'in: 

e' An O which 1 - tlie lirst noteworthy creation 
of tile new- literary movement in China. This piquant, 
ever-animated sketch is quite a delight what with their 
a-so.iati.in- with riist'e- and villager.- who entertain 
the reader with their whims and utterance-. 

11 . 

(Issued by Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co,, Ltd., 5, 
Knd'lcigh i-ar.ieii-. J, 'lidoii, W. C. ih 

I’icrre BeUoit is one of the comparatively small 
group of I'rciich no', ehsts who have a large and faith- 
ful following .inioiig liiiglish readers. His Jacob's II T-.'/, 
whioli has been translated from the French with a 
Tiefacc by Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport ha- been recog- 
nized by the Treiieli critics a- the be-t novel that 
has .\ct wriiieti, JacolJ.- IFci/ is the -tore of a 
itapiifiil da’icer who tic!n~ h.ev way throug'h life 
between two in-tinctive torces : her love tor the 
gl.imour .itid sparkle of Paris life and the call of hei 
blw.d. Slie is alte-rn.iiely t!'c brilliant cocote and the 
liery iiiedhsi The ]'av~ scenes, as one would expect, 
are \ ividl.i diawn, and the glimpses of life in the East 
will renu'iii a lianuting iiiemnry. 

III. 

I Issued by Messrs. Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
IS, Bedford Street, Strand, London. W. C. a.). 

Mr Panantc. by Mr. Sisley Huddleston, is a novel 
of out-'landing merit. Mr. Sisley Huddleston has a 
ti.oroi-gli knowledge of Fans and it' people as exten- 
sive -ind iieculiar as was Sam Weller’s knowledge of 
London. The- hwes, fullios, grotesque eccentricities, 
ri. aous ,gdielies and .good fellowship of the Latin 
quarter ,give colour and life to his images. His swiftly 
changing Siellts are laid on the Poiit-X’euf, in the 
I'lower Market, in the Lu.xembuurg Gardens, on the 
buulexard.s, in ca'Ts, cabarets, studios, and new spaper 
ofl'ices, while • He of his iiie^st thrilling episodes happens 
in tl’e’ Roman cju.irrie- and catacombs under the city. 
iTirou,gh it -.11 runs the delightful love romaiiee of 
Ricliaid ILweiing, otherwise Mr, I'ananie, and the 
wholly charming dancer, Emilie, with Emilie's quaint 
uncle .'.nd the sinister, masterful Rhobert to bring light 
aitel d.rkness into it. It is real £nou,gh to have real 
I’arisi.in haunts for its -ettiiyg and real and famous 
personages llittiiig among the imaginary characters 
through it- stoi y eet is touched with all the fantasy 
and .grows to the happy endin.g of j fairytale. novel 
that is as fresh and uneonve-ntional as it is clever and 
ainusing. 
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! I cll s rUi\ , h‘% ]i;,t \. is a st< r\ . 

Liuubual and \tr_\ tlirilliiiy, lA p. nlirt, inan's auvtn- 
turcs ou tliL- dread West Cea^t oi A!rTea. It is a in'\el, 
but it IS mure than a novel. Altheiugh there is drama 
and horror in the book, u not written merelv tO' 
stimulate the jaded palates of the y>mrn!ets of selisa- 
tionalism, but for tlic thoughtful, the trnth-seekine 
Ihe book is grip]iine, becau-e of its realism, bccau-e 
it IS a descripti. i: attiial comiitMiis which the 

autheress has studied at ciose hand Runntn.g thruiteh 
the wliole book, permeating it, is the fierce rlivthni oU* 
satagero, faso'inating and awful, 'ihe darker shadu.ws, 
the pnmitne rjassio.iis oi love and hate, are relieved bv 
subtle touches of h.umour The book is too state to 
be bcrdid, too truthful to be merelv sensational, 

IV, 

(Issued by ilessrs. \V. Collins & Co., Ltd., 4S, 
Pall Mall, London) . 

Mr. J. D. Beresford is a novelist of emiiK-nce and 
his new novel That Ki>id of Man has for its cine: 
character a novelist, a writer of great taEnt, who ha- 
never attained that wide popularity to which lii- 
gifts entitle him. Lternal money worric', the discor.l- 
ant interactions of a large family dependent upon hnn, 
the fact that he is mid.dle-aged and doe-, not feel it. 
and that his wife is middle-aged and knows it, have 
made him vulnerable to, and ripe for, the cri'i~ wliicb. 
comes when he meets Mrs, Thurlow. lie emerges 
from that crisis superficially the saui,; man ; he 
weathers it exactly as his temperament compels hnn 
to weather it, but in reality he has been pr. ifoundly 
-tirred, ami the course of his life piroloundly detlectcd. 
iMr. Beresford has been entirely successful in thi~ 
searching analysis of a type which h.ps far more re- 
presentatives tliaii is generally helicveel, and he inake,- 
tlie sen.sitive, harassed, yet essentially fint-niinded 
subject of his study perfectly convincing .and ali' c 


The f.recn I.acqiier Pavilion, by Helen Bcauck-rk, 
is a tale at once fantastic and del ghtfiil The 
jiriiiiipal charai icr, a certain iMr Clare, a beau i f Si 
James, is an elegant personage with a fine flow < ^ 
oratory which seems to affect him most wh.en he i- 
en, gaged upon that pursuit to which he .appears to hr 
particularly suited by nature, — the art of making love. 


Kis lutes, or liis jn tellies ot love, . le man> but he 
1- distinctly vulnc-ra'ole to the charms (.1 the fair se.x. 
Ills adventures are too many and while winning tile 
love and aitections of ever so many beautiful ladies 
lie reciprocated them to none. IIis pretence to love is 
gieut. He Is the periect lover. He dilates on a more 
or less uiitruthtul ideal ot the love he seeks and so far 
has nut found, •'Tile love that I li.ive sought,” he 
says, referring lei I.ady Amarantha "would be so great 
't'.oiild tm! rai e tlie t.orld. ami vet ~o small ’twouid 
be over shadowed by a single hair of niy sweet laely’s 
head emh.scd 111 a single tear her eyes let l.dl. She 
could iilace it in an acorn within her bre-a~: or wrap 
it all about her like a mantle. She could wear it as 
a I'l.iU h upon her cheek or live within its walls as 
llio’ It were a migdny fortress . . . ” “That is 'a 
love such as our poets it,” replies the lady', “do you 
still seek it?” As is his wont Mr. Clare leavc~ her 
away even without an answer. 


O.ieoi.'i Mate, by Mr rhilip MacDon.dd, is a 
deligintul novel, Tlie Princess Sophonisba received, 
in her twenty-fourth year, -ome three hundred pro- 
posals of niarria.ge ; for slie w'as beautiful, acconiplish- 
vd, ru li, .\inerican by birth, and Royal by .an alliance 
of her father. The three hundred suitors she reduced 
to -eten by arbitrary replies; but with this residue, 
wlio were at the same time the cream, si e did not 
wish to take this cour-e. The course she did eventual- 
1' t.ike seems to have be-en inspired by the inherent 
desire, shared by all her sex, to be jousted for, 
combined witli memories of the old tales in which 
the kin.g's d.aug’.iter, haviiyg set a series of eliminating 
tests for her suitors, iiuariably Iiecaim Idtssed with 
happiness in the shapes of the best of the bunch and 
a full half of lier fathei’s kingd.om. There is action 
luTo in puntyg from tin nionu nt wlieii the seven 
.ire first discovered waiting, in the r.iin, upon the 
driorsf,.p of the house in Berkeley Sijiiare. And there 
"re people — people of all kinds, from soldiers to 
s.nvages, costers to civil servants, gentlemen to men 
gi ntU and ot!ierwi~i, i\i,nien eood, bad, and mdiffir- 
( nt, beautiful and u.gly — and one who seems sou.e- 
tliing more than niortal. There arc all these and more 
to meet, in situations strange and familiar before the 
princess learns of the stran.ge and unexpected endin.g 
to her experiment. 
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JUST OUT ! 


A Revised axd ax Enlarged Edition of 

“A MANUAL OF HINDU ETHICS” 

BY 

G. A. ChaNDAVARKAR, B.A., M.R.A.S. (London) 

containing a critical review of l’r;ncipal McKangie’s Book, an e?say on “'The 
Ethical Religion of the Hindus” and the "Theism of Indian Saints” as additional 
Chapters. 

For copies apply to the Author, K.anda'uamv Oanlens, Hyderabad (Deccan' 
or the Mana.ger, (Jriental Bnok-.Vgeney, Shukrav.ar, I’oona ilndi.ti 

Price of tadi copy is Re it, - only evclusite of postage Urdu, Gujcrit: and 
Iluidi translati'tns are m the course of preparation. 


THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

[BEGUN IN 1890] 

A NON PARTY NON-SECTARIAN ENGLISH WEEKLY. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

STANDS FOR ALL-ROUND PROGRESS. 

OVERSEAS SUPPLEMENT. 

With the ;,rd is-ue of e\ery nionih ,ni Oterseas Supplement de.iling i\ ih the 
condition of liid.iaiis (ncrsc.is is 

The Supplement is sent rRIil; to .sui st rihers uhile ntlu rs ■ an 'iilis,nl)L for the 
Supplement aloiu ' v paving Kc. i par .mnuni. 

Subscription Rates. 

Rates r,f Inland, subscription n'clu-iie of postage pir uiiuini Rs 7-S- i in 
adtaiue. F'lri.igu Subscription inclusi\e of postage, Ks. n, per iiiiiiiii! Single 
copits of the lUircnt tear, if at ailable, tan be had at r aiiiuis cub, t.Mltisive of 
po.stage. 


Addre^'^ ■ — The Managtr, The !nduin Soca,'/ K I'/.iMiict Ltd , Xavsari Clitinbirs, 
liuM.int Road, 1 ort, Boiiihav 



quarterly 

THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW 

Published January, April, July and October. 


POST BOX NO. 2139, CALCUTTA 


EDITORIAL NOTICE 

Contributions are invited from the general public. 
Communications wherever possible should be type- 
written. All matters intended for publication in the 
Hindustan Review must be authenticated by the writer’s 
name and address as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor does not undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts unless a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed. 


ORDER FORM 


Name 


Address 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to “The Hindustan Review” (Quarterly) for 
> period of and send the next issue per V.P.P. 



A LARGE STOCK OF 

Homoeopathic, Biodiemic drugs and Books received from Germany 
and America. 

Dr. Pulhman's Homceopathic Practice ... Rs. 15 u o 

Dr. Fostei’s Homoeopatliic Domestic Guide ••• Rs i 8 u 

Prof. Dr. Kulkarni’s Biochemtc Prescriber with 
Medic, il Ast> ology and full instructions regarding 
the use of the Potencies ... Rs. 300 

Homoeopathic and Biochemic Salf-help Revised ••• Rs 012 o 

Prof. Dr. Kulkarni’s Electro-Homceopathic Practical 

Guide ... Us. 2 S o 

Prof. Dr. Kulkarni’s Electro-Homoeopatliic Practical 

Guide, cloth bound ... Rs. 300 

Roy & Co.. Homoeopaths, 

Broacha Bldg. Princess Street, Bombay. 


The Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore 

established 1896 

The Oldest Indian Tdfe Office purely under Indian management 

specialities 

1. Policies kept up automatically. No fear of forfeiture 
and lapse. 

2. Conditions Liberal. 

3. Management easily accessible and sympathetic 

4. Financial position of the Company declared sound and 
strong as a result of Actuarial valuations. Decent Bonuses 
declared to Profit-participating Policy holders. 

5. Female Lives also insured under certain tables. 

6. Insurance Policies under all up to date schemes issued. 
Energetic and respectable agents wanted all over India on libera! 
terms. Every patriotic Indian muct make it a point to patronize 
“Bharat.” 

For particulars please apply to ; — • 

K. C. ViDYARTHI. 

Manager, Head Office. 



Beautiful, Vigorous, luxuriant. Lustrous Hair 

Does your mirror reflect the charming beauty of a luxuriant growth of 
vigorous lustrous Hair? Or does it show lustreless, dead-looking hair 
whose beauty is speedily diminishing if not already gone? Is your hair 
dropping out excessively? Are you pnnoyed by scalp itching or the 
constant falling of dandruff? If so, use the famous and choicely made 

KAMINIA OIL 

It is invaluable for ladies and just as much for Brain-workers and 
Students. Heated head is cooled, aches disappear as if by magic, and 
dandruff becomes a thing of the past. 

Made from the finest ingredients, awarded Gold Medal at the Mysore 
Exhibition, and in great demand all over the country. 

Price Re. 1 per bottle. Packing and Postage Annas 6 Extra. 

Price Rs. 2-10 per three bottles. Packing and Postage As. 14 Extra. 

Sample Free on receipt of 4 Anna Stamp. 

WARNING. 

“Kaminia” Oil is sold by all well-known stores trading in every town 
and village. If there is no dealer near you who sells it send your order 
direct to the following address. But when buying from local ^Merchants 
please remember that there are man\' fraudulent dealers who try 
to substitute an inferior preparation saying, “It is better,” because they 
have more profit in it. Do not be misled therefore by such tricks, but 
always in.sist on getting the Kaminia Oil. 

The King of Perfumes 

OTTO DILBAHAR. 

(Registered.) 

Fragrant, dainty and lasting, yet never overpowering, but a subtle 
suggestion of Eastern Luxury and Splendour. 

Otto Dilbahar contains no spirit nor alcohol but it is an essence of 
thousands of flowers. 

Try Otto Dilbahar and realise for yourself the daintiness of this charming 
perfume. 

Price per Small Phial ... o 8 o 

Do. Medium Phial ... ... o 12 o 

Do. Large Phial ... ... 200 

Postage 8: V. P. Charges As. 4, extra 
Perfumed Card One Anna Each. 

P.S. — When buying see the name carefully OTTO DILBAHAR 
Sole Agents — 

The ANGL04NDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 

155, .lumma Musjid, Market, Bombay. 



Ayurvedic Specifics 

Indian Remedy for Indian Climate. 

We suggest : — 

Brihat Amritaballi Kashya — 

for Torpid Liver, Nervous Rheumatism, Venereal Stains and 
Obstinate Skin Troubles and Build up Your Health: 

Rs. 2 a Bottle. 

Panctaatikta Batika or ‘‘Five Bitters” — 

To combat Malaria, Spleen and Kidney Troubles : 

Re. 1 (Small dose) . 

Basakarista — 

A sure cure for Cough, Cold and Flu. 

Re. 1. 

"Charaka” the renowned sage and physician wrote — 

“where and while there is Life, and Basaka is available, death 
is impossible from Cough, Cold or Throat Trouble.” 

Write for our free illustrated Catalogue. Prescriptions (with or 
without medicine) sent to all parts of India and Ceylon. 

Kesh Ranjan— 

She wires: “Rush me one dozen Keshranjan Oil, unrivalled in 
Sweetness of Fragrance. Can’t do a day without”. 

Re. 1 a Bottle. 

Kaviraj N. N. SEN & Co., 
i8=l & 19 Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 


LARGE TYPE EDITIONS OF CELEBRATED 
G. W. M. REYNOLDS’S NOVELS 


Ellen Percy or The Memoirs of an Actress. 

more interest than other novels 
Master Timothy’s Book-Case or The Magic 
May Middleton or The History of a fortune. 


This is a masterpiece of the author of 
8 Vols. Rs. 5 o 

Lantern of the World Re. i t2 

A thrilling Novel of gripping interest 

Re. I 3 


Mary Stuart or The Queen of Scots. The novel that has taken the readers’ mind 

The Soldier’s wile. Foremost and best novel. Liked by one and all 2 Vols. Rs. i 8 
Grace Darling or the Heroine of the fern Island , o ‘ ° 

Ike Seamstress or The white slave of England 2 Vols. Re. i c 

V NAOAVAM&TJ X- OD 


(H) 4, Kondi Chetti Street, Madras 
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NOISES IN THE HEAD AND NASAL CATARRH. 

UK OKUKU. 

The new Continental Remedy Called “LARMALINE” (Regd.) 

is a simple harmless home-treatment which absolutelv cures deafness, noises in the 
head, etc. XO EXPENSIX'E APPLIAjSX'ES NEEDED for this new Ointment, 
instantly operates upon the afiected parts with complete and permanent success. 
SCORES OF WONDERFUL CURES REPORTED 


RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 

ilrs. E. Crowe, of Whitehorse Road, Creydon, writes : — 

“I am pleased to tell you that the .small tin of ointment you sent to me at 
\’eiituor, has proved a complete success, my hearing is now quite normal, and the 
horrible head noises have ceased. The action of this new remedy must be very 
remarkable, for I have been troubled wnh these complaints for nearly ten years, and 
have had some of the very best medical advice together with other expensive ear 
instruments all to no purpose. I need hardly say how very grateful I am, for my 
life has undergone an entire change. 

Trv one box to-dav, which can be forwarded to anv address on receipt of money 
order ior Rs. 4. THERE IS NOTHING BETTER .\T ANY PRICE. 

Address orders to 

•‘LAR.MALLENE CO. 

St., -Andrew’s Road, Deal. Kent. England. 


•Announcing — 

INDIA REVIEW. 

<; -A Alonthly Illustrated Journal publGhed in America and edited by Plari G. Govil 
" (formerh' editor of the ORIENT Magarinc. 

fl Devoted to the mutual interpretation of India and .America through writings on 
' art, literature, philosophy and --cience — and to the cultural and commercial 
possibilities between India and America. 

ff Publi.shers and ioiirnalists 'English and Indian vernaculars) are invited to co- 
" operate with us by sending tlieir publications for review or exchange. 

^ T.iterary contributors .are advised to keep a duplicate of their MSS submitted to 
us lor publication. 


FIRST ISSUE OUT IN APRIL, 1925. 

\nnual subscription y dollars or approx Rs ,) IF.^reign including India). 
Special Offer if you apply at once. 

SEND NO MONEY — Just mail a post card rvitli your name and address. On 
receipt of the first issue you -will remit the .Special tnnual Subscription Rupees 5 
UiTJe'i to the agent we appoint in India. 


INDIA REVIEW, P O. Box 505, CITY HALL, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Single dose relieves 

and single phial worth 

Re. 1 - cures. We give absolutely 

Free Trial. Send As. 4 to cover postage 


The only specific for all sorts of 
painful affections used inter- 
nally or externally. 

< sir 
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GET TRADE TERMS FROM 


ASHRAY & cO., Pabna ( Bengal 


We are the Sole .\gents for .-^LLD.-WS “.M.LON” two stroke light-weight Motor Cycles. 
We are direct importers of .-Accessories and Spare Parts for all Motor Cycles and Cars. 

We are principal importers of H.ARVEY FROST VULC.-VNISING pro.luot-. 

We are specialising in ST.ARRETT’S Mech.anica! Instruments and Tools, 

We are supplying everything to the Motorist; and Motor Cyclists. 

We are in the lists of Government, Railuats, States and Docks ^ 

We are large stockists of Tyres, Tubes, Oils and Grease. 

We are reputed for PR0.MPTNES3 and CHH.-APNESS. 

We are in the heart of MOTOR CIRCId- y^^J ->^y^ 

We wot.ld assure you that you will have ( -crv y\\^ ‘^y' 

benefit from us. X WE 

We shall welcome vou to our shop. y'' G. y^'y' a'rr^r'V 

tv siuLiv 

We are sure ton will be convinced. '^^y' 

\\ e are in the reai h of all. '^'y' .-Accumulators 

W’e ask vou a trial order. ^y' parts, .-Acetyline Genera 

We are awaiting you. bur'ners. .Adapte 


oV 

A 


are in me reat n ot all. Accumulators and 

e ask vou a trial order. ^y' parts, .-Acetyline Generators, 

e are awaiting vou. bur'ners. .Adapters of 

^ bv ‘ kinds, Insulating tape, Air inlets, 

^ Alligator fastener, Aluminium matting, 

Steel Balls of all sizes, Beltings, Motor Body 
y' fittings. Bolts and Nuts, Carburetters and parts 

-O^ y' uf important makes, Cleaning requisites. Packings, 

jy , ^y Furtnels, Copper wire Gauze, Goggles, Homs of all types, 

y' O’’ y^'y' Hose j'ipes and clif.s. Jacks, Lamps of all patterns, Switch- 

^y \y boards. Petrol Measure ami Carriers, Magnets and parts, 

y^y^^ --e-’ y^ Mascot.-., Metals, Volt and .Ampere Meters, (hlers. Paints and 

^y y^'y^ Polishes, Piston Rings and Castings, Harding’s Revivers, Radorene 

^y ^ y'y' Shoi It .Absorber-., Wood Stitks, Radiatitrs for all Cars, Sparking 

y y'y' plugs of all makes, Stewart Fpeedonieters and their parts, Dover steering 

^'y^ wheels, Petiol Filters and Tai)s, opann-rs of all sizes and makes. Cutting pliers. 
y^'y' Tnhalar Box Spanners, Screw Drivers, Hammers, Drills, Tool boxes. Tool kits, Tyre 
^y Tyre pumps and their acccssrjries, Tyre Rims, Copper asbestos Washers, 

y' steel Washers, High and low tension wires. Soft Copper wire. Chaterlea terminals. 
' Stennev wheels of all sizes. Cylinder head Gasitets for all cars, Ball-Bearing of aM sizes 
and tvpes, Wonder Worker specialities and many other things leading to the Motor line. 




MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


A Journal of Practical Economic Finance and Trade. 


Subscription Rs. 6,'* per annum. 

The Mjsore Hconomic Journai is published every month and contains the most 
estlu.sivc and exhaustive information and statistics upon current economic events 
and problems at home and abroad ; the position and outlook of money ; the con- 
dition and needs of industry ; the opportunities for the development of enterprise 
and the successful employment of capital all over the world. 

The Mysore Economic Journal is the accepted authority upon all questions of 
finance and trade. It is of the greatest utility to Governments, diunicipalities. Rail- 
ways, Bantts, Insurance and ludustriai Companies concerned in the movements of 
money and the progress of Industry. It is of equal value to Capitalists, large and 
small, who desire to employ money either temporarily ;n the money market or 
permanently in securities of every description. 

The xMysore Economic Journal is the largest, most complete and influential 
economic Journal published. 

Subscription: — India Rs. 6;- per annum. 

,, Foreign Sh. 12 /- ,, 

A specimen copy will be forwarded on receipt of Re. i, - postage stamps. 


1 ORGANOTHERAPY. i 

= The general nerveusness itid nervous icla.xatioti that followed the war period in = 

S man, still further increased by worry over witli the diminution of iiatural impulses = 
= demand definite consideration and study from every possible angle It is for this = 
= reason a careful study was made of interna! secretions atid of the inter-relation of the = 

= gland- which produce them and the much deeper relationship witli the glands of the = 

= se.xual sphere and thus give u- a new methoii of recognition and treatment. .As a = 

— result of the latest investigations and especially from the widely applicable knowledge = 

= of the harmones with the demonstration of the inter-relation and reciprocal exchange = 
= between the various organs of internal secretions as well as on the basis of recent = 
= striking experimental investigations performed chiefly by Eugme Steinacli. we have = 
S come to the knowledge that it is not nervous but clieiiiical influences whicii make up S 
= the nature of Sexuality and tint, accordingly, the central nervous system is not the E: 
= prime agent but is only secondarily influenced through the chemically active products, Ee 
= of the internal secretions. -\s a result tlie scientific men are forced to put this Lack = 
= of Natural Impulse upon an entirely new basis, where the concept of purely nervous = 
= origin \ields to that ot an importance of endocrine origin, ^ 

= With this fact in mind early in loi [ Dr. Iwau Blocii authorised a chemical lirti = 

= to produce preparation- made up in the rational way above descritied under the name- = 
S of TESTOG.AN for men and THT'T.YGXX for women. These preparations came in S 
= the form of t.ablcts and ampule- for subcutaneous and intr.aniiiscular injection- = 
= Dr. Easar of Randnitz write- thai lie had never seen such brilliant results as = 
= followeii the use of these preparations. = 

■= Literature and further particulars on these preparation- will be posted free or. = 

= application to P.O. Box 216. Calcutta, or P.O. Box 303 Bombay and P.O. Box 226, = 
HI Madras. 
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1. Food and Health Re. 1=S 

■‘The chapters on food are well-written and they 
contain a large amount of useful information regard- 
ing all kinds of our daily food. The essay on 
“Sexual Glands’’ will amply repay perusal.’’ 

The Modem Revieie (Sept. 1932) 

2. Principles of Education Re. 1 

“The book is worthy of beiui; in the hands of 
every educationist m the country.’’ 

— The United India and Indian States (Jan. 1923,. 

“The theoretical and practical aspects of education 
are ably and analytically treated in the book by 
the author ’’ — the Maliaratta tDec. 9, 19231 

“The book deserves well in the hands of the edu- 
cation Department. 

— The Indian Daily News, (Sept. 5, 1923) 

“This little book is well-written.” 

— The Modern Review, (Dec. 1922) 

3. Dyspepsia and Diabetes Re. 1 

“The book is written by the author for the edu- 
cated middle-class brain-workers who generally suffer 
from dyspepsia ; it deals with prevention and treat- 
ment of Dyspepsia and Diabetes and will prove use- 
ful to the public.” 

— The Indian Medical Journal (Sept. 1924I 

4. A Study in Hindu Social Polity Rs. 3=6 

“This is a book which may interest Kthnologists 
Philologists, Sociologists and students of comparative 
Religion. It is a store-house of historical niateriais. 

— The Modern Review (July, 19241 

5. An Interpretation of Ancient Hindu 

Medicine Rs. 7=8 

"In the present volume of 023 pages, he vthe 
author; has made an attempt to place before the 
medical profession and the general reader carefully 
selected materials lor a comparative study of the 
ancient Hindu and Greek systems of medicine in the 
light of modern knowledge. His contention that the 
ancient Greek Schools of .Medicine were indebted to 
the Hindu system de.serves careful consideration and 
the proofs adduced in its favour are not without 
foundation. The subject-matter of the book deals 
with different departments of medicine, such as 
.\nat0mv3 Physiolo.gy, Pathology, Diagnosis and 
clinical ' studies of diseases. Therapeutics, Surgery, 
Dietics and Hygiene. These have been dealt with 
from the point view of comparative study and the 
author has liberally quoted original Sanskrit texts in 
support of his views. He has successfully shown that 
not an inconsiderable part of our present-day 
knowledge of the structure and functions of the 
human body and of the nature and methods of treat- 
ment of surgical diseases were known to the ancieiu 
physicians of India The author has done a 

service to his country by writing this useful book ” 
— T/ii M'odcrn Review, (.\ugnst, 1924' 

“He has compiled a fascinating and informative 
volume of 600 pages, which cannot fail to appeal 
to Hindu students and others who are interested in 
Indian Medical lore.” 

—The Medical Times. London, (May, 1924) 

“We haartilv recommend its use to those who are 
interested in the revival of the indigenous sysiem 
of medicine in India and to research scholars who 
tnav find in it good food for reflection.” 

—The Antiseptic, (March, 1924; 


6. A Comparative Hindu Materia 

Medica Rs. 3-12 

It contains the botanical description of about more 
than Soo Indian medicinal plants, their Indian and 
Piuropean names, thcii chemical analyses and their 
therapeutic uses, igb pages 

most erudite treatise and contains a vast 
amount of information regarding Indian drugs, some 
of which are of real value. We recommend this book 
to all those interested in Indian drugs ” 

— The Medical Times, Dondon, (April, 1924 
“This book will be useful to the Indian botanists 
and medical practitioners interested in the ind’genous 
herbs.” — Indian Medical Recoid, (.April, 1924J 

7. Infant Feeding and Hygiene As. 8 

“We recommend it to the English knowing Indian 
parents.” — The Indian Medical Record, (.\pril, 1924) 

8. National Problems Re. 1 

“The book is ably written and carefully arranged 

and is sure to make an interesting reading for all 
wcU-vvishers of the country, who must devote special 
attention to the useful suggestions made.” 

— The Muslim Outlook, (.August 10, 1924) 

9. Endocrine Glands Rs. 3 

10. Malaria Rs. 2-3 

“The writer has written comprehensively on the 
subject. The book will prove useful to medical 
'tudents and general public,” 

— The Indian Medical Journal, (Sept., 19241 

11. The United States of America Re. 1-8 

“The book is worth reading. It is written out of 

an tnormous aniouni of knowledge nearly all of 

which is singularly accurate. The interpretations of 
various phases of our national life are mo.stly true — 
une.xpectedly so. He sees and reports with less 
prepossession, and more truth than do most of the 
Europeans, British included, who visit this country 
and then write about their observations. And his 
21X) pages are remarkably comprehensive.” 

— The New York Times Book Review, (Oct. 19, 1924) 

12. Rare Culture Re 1=4 

Contents : Racial Elciiicnis in India, Principles of 

Hereditary. Selection of mate, Sexual Hygiene. 
K.io pages.” 

13. The Origin of Christianity Rs. 3 

“It is a well-executed piece of work and would 
.amply repay perusal.” 

— The Modern Review, (Sept., 1924) 
“The author reveals an extensive scholarship. 
The treatment is fairly e.xhaiistive and in the chapter 
on Relationship of Christianity with Buddhism he 
is thoroughly convincing.” 

— The Tedic Magazine, (Sept., 1924) 
“There vva.s a time when Christian missionaries 
Used to hunt after the weak points of popular religion 
and their preaching meam nothing but vilification 
of Hinduism The Christian missionaries always 
acted on the oflensive and the Hindus were on the 
defeii.sive. But now the tables have been turned.” 

—The Modern Review, (Dec., 1923) 
“It is a profoundly intere.sting book — illuminating, 
elevating and thought-provoking.” 

—The Servant, (Oct. 24, 1924) 

14. The Origin of the Cross Rs. 3 

— The Truth Seeker, New York, (March 8 , 1924) 

“This is a book of permanent value.” 
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THE CAPETOWN AGREEMENT: ITS FULL 
SIGNIFICANCE. 

By Thk Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srixiv.as.a. S.^stri, p.c. 


The dispute between South Africa and India 
is as old as Kruger, who has already receded 
into the dimness of the past. It has several 
sides and has passed through several phases, 
but never knew any assuagement till the other 
day. No settlement which was not the result of 
a se\ere a’'med conflict could, in the circum- 
stances, be final or decide all the points at issue. 
The recent negotiations at Capetown have 
achieved no miracle. But they have borne 
unexpectedly good fruit and, what is more, have 
brought within the region of probability a 
satisfactory ending of a controversy that has 
\ exed nearh' two generations. 

The enlarged outlook of South African 
statesmen, to which this auspicious turn is due, 
is, indeed, a phenomenon deserving of the psy- 
chologist’s attention. Those who witnessed it 
do not hesitate to describe it as a real change 
of heart. It has caused pleasurable surprise to 
most students of public affairs. Even the dis- 
tempered politician, who ■almost resents the 
removal of a grievance, recognises it in his own 
way — by refusing to believe it. How is it to 
be accounted for? Its beginning is clearly 
traceable to the final part of the work done by 
the Paddison deputation of last year, when they 
persuaded the Government of the Union, at a 
late stage of the Areas Reservation Bill, to 
suspend its course, pending the result of a 
Round Table Conference between its representa- 
tives and those of the Government of India. Sir 


George Paddison and Mr. G. S. Bajpai must 
have been gratified at the many tokens of ap- 
preciation which they received from leaders of 
opinion in South Africa on whom they had first 
impressed the gravity of India’s feelings and the 
necessity of a thorough investigation. Then 
came the visit of the important Parliamentary 
deputation headed by iSIr. Beyers. In a brief 
and hurried tour throu.gh India these representa- 
tive South Africans took a measure of India, 
her resources and her peoples, and not only they, 
but their countrymen throughout South Africa 
who followed their movements, were profoundly 
affected by the hospitality and courtesy mani- 
fested by Indian Society and by the marvellous 
self-restraint by which politicians of every 
shade forbore to make aii}^ unpleasant references 
to the obnoxious Bill, or indeed to any of the 
numerous quarrels of which it was the culmina- 
tion. No better witness on this point can be 
cited than Dr. IMalan. In presenting the 
.settlement to the Union Parliament he said : 
“The invitation from the Government of India, 
of which we availed ourselves during the recess, 
to send a representative deputation on a friendly 
visit to India, prompted by feelings of genuine 
friendship, has offered to the Government 
and members of Parliament a much-valued 
opportunity of studying at first hand con- 
ditions in India and has been a potent factor 
ir. the creation of that atmosphere to which the 
success of the Conference must be mainly attri- 
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buted. The hospitality which the members of 
the deputatio;i received from the Government 
and the i^eople of India could not be surpassed.” 
The most potent cause, however, was the politi- 
cal ee’olution of General Hertzop;, the present 
Prime Minister of the Union. The earnestness 
and innate candour of his nature brought him 
completely under the spell which England 
knows how to cast over h.er political unfriends. 
The new ‘'status” of his country, hailed as the 
crowning triinniih of Ids diidomacy, induced a 
high degree of exultation under the influence 
of which lie was determined to vindicate the 
enlarged freclom he had acquired in the only 
way in which it could be vindicated — ^Ity 
magnanimous extension of it to the weak and 
I'owerless peoples under his sway, of whom 
hitherto the Empire had as- timed the guardian- 
ship. 

A feeling of mutual respect and equal 
association between spjeciallv chosen representa- 
tives is one thing; good-will and fellowship 
between communities is another. The first may 
conclude an agre..-niC‘nt ; the second alone can 
carry it into full effect. It is open to doubt 
whether the public opinion necessarv for 
translating into <laily action the ameliorative 
provisions of the .settlement is at present in 
actual being. A surprising amount of tolera- 
tion was yjerceptible at the demonstrations held 
in hoiuiur of the Indian Delegation. For the 
moment hotels and civic h.alls opened their 
doors to the Iinlian community; they were 
allowed to .sit at meals with whites and speak 
from the same platforms Whether this baiipv 
nmlerstaiiding is kept np hevond the occasion 
deiieiids on the care and wisdom with which it 
is nursed by those blessed souls on both sides 
wlio value peace and goodwill among men. 

( )f such Mr. C F Andrews is the finest 
exemplar. No praise in the cbeaiiened enrrenev 
of the day is adequate for the patience, devotion 
and humbleness r,f -pirit with which this saintlv 
man has gone about on bis '.vork of healing and 
reconciling in all grades of society, among those 
who wield power and those who are their 
victims, among politicians, tradesmen, journal- 
ists and priests. The settlement was made 
possible by his exertions; it will be made fruit- 
ful b\' his exertions. 

II. 

South Africa, like India, is (Hvided into 
provinces of unequal size, population and 


resources, the Gape l’ro\ ince alone being larger 
than the other three put together. Gonstitu- 
tionally, the Central Government is described as 
unitary. Still, in respect i,f tin we functions, 
which are actually transferred to the provinces 
or to local authorities, overlapping and inter- 
ference from the centre are jealously guarded 
against. Unfortunately, sanitation, housing, 
trade licences, education, subje.t> wh.ieh mor-t 
concern the welfare of Indians, all come within 
tiiis category. The Union Government could 
o'.ily advise and recommend aiuelioratir e 
measures under these headings to other authori- 
ties, and the intelligetit reader will guess how 
difficult it will be, even when such, measures 
have been passed by local authorities, to get 
them administered in the proper spirit. The 
necessity thus arises for some competent and 
duly authorised Agent of the Government of 
India to remain on the spot and establish direct 
contact with these local authorities 

The provinces differ one from another in 
their treatment of Indians. The i 'range Free 
State excludes Indians alto.cether. There a’'e 
only about a Inuulred sersiii.g as waile s or in 
similiar capacities In the Transvaal the Indian 
has neither municipal nor ] arlianieiitarv 
franchise, cannot ac(inire fixed propertv, musi 
reside in locations, and even there can onlv 
occu]))' liouses on teinpova''y tenure. Trade 
licences, which are really \alueil most by our 
l>eot)le, are usually renewed, thoneb here and 
there difficulty has recently bee'.i felt e'.eii in 
this mtitter, but as a rule no new licence' tire 
.given. In Natal the- parliamenttirv fcanchise 
was taken away from our people Imig agi'i ; in 
rSo6 the numicii>al franchise was taken a\av 
quite recently. Rut the iiidi\idual voters are 
allowed to continue on the register ami it is 
possible in certain localities for Indians, if thev 
combined (which, liowever thev seldum dol to 
send in a representative or two of their own, 
tlioti.gh these must iiLCessarily be white persons. 
( 'ur people can acipiire fixed propertv anvwh.ere, 
but municipal authorities have within the last 
few years begun to sell the lands at their 
disitosal with restrictions on transfer of a racial 
character. Such restrictions are common in 
ririvate sale deeds, but to these o"r countrvmen 
raise no special objection. .As re.gards trade 
licences new ones are no longer tiossihle. The 
Cape has always been known for the absence of 
an acute Indian problem. Rhodes’s fornuila of 
equal laws for all civilised peoiles is still the 
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prevailing doctrine, though its spirit is no longer 
maintained as in the old days. The Indian 
retains the franchise and can acquire property. 
Trade jealousv has just made its appearance 
here and there, and new licences are occasional- 
ly refused. In long distance trains and even in 
the tram cars in certain places the Indian can 
onh’ share the scanty accommodation provided 
for coloured persons ; walking on foot-paths, 
once sternly forbidden to our people, is now 
tacith' aliened in most places. Hotels and 
theatres do not admit Indians. No Indian is 
admitted to T'niversities. Only one institution 
for higher education is open to our people, 
namely, the Missionary Collepe at Fort Hare. 
Our children can only go to primary schools 
specially maintained for them by Government 
or mission agencies. These are too few in 
number, especially in Natal and have no classes 
above the fottrth. The whole situation is admit- 
ted to l^e “grave” by the authorities. Every- 
where Indians repose the utmost confidence in 
the courts of the land, and they would be pre- 
pared in the last resort to acciuiesce in the grant 
of full powers as to trade licences to local bodies 
provided they enjoyed the right of unrestricted 
appeal to the supreme judicial tribunals. The 
above enumeration of disabilities might create 
the impression in the mind of the hasty reader 
that Indians in the Union of South Africa were 
the victims of a cruel system of persecution, or 
from a material point of view were sufferers 
from poverty, beggary, or chronic uiiemiffoy- 
ment of the acute kiiul that we are familiar with 
in this country. There can be no doubt that, 
speaking generally, even the lowest classes in 
vSouth Africa are better off than they would be 
here, while a great number of Indians are in 
easy circumstances and some have amassed 
fortunes, which in this over-crowded land would 
have been almost impossible to men of their 
education and status. In fact, intelli.gent 
Indians who are in a position to compare the 
conditions in the two countries have no hesita- 
tion in giving the preference to South Africa. 
Another fact exactly the reverse of what one 
would ordinarily e.xpect is that of the various 
]irovinces of South Africa the Cape is the one 
which records a decrease in the Indian popula- 
tion, while the two other prt)vinces show a per- 
ceptible increase. This is noteworthy because 
the position of the Indians is bv all accounts 
the best in the Cape whether from a political, 
social or educational standpoint. Moreover, the 


iSq 

laws of the provinces allow the Indian to 
migrate to the Cape from the other provinces 
on satisfying an easy educational test, while 
movement in the contrary direction is prohibit- 
ed. The explanation of the surprising pheno- 
menon is perhaps to be found in the greater 
competition in the economic life of the Cape 
which makes it difficult for the simple Indian 
trader to make his way there. Notwithstanding 
tlie unpropitious conditions of life which the 
Indian has to face in the Transvaal, he would 
appear to make money more easily there, and 
the trader class on the whole would perhaps 
place a higher money value on a Transvaal 
domicile than on one in either of the other 
provinces. But South Africa is not the only 
land in which economic prosperity and political 
freedom do not march together, or an unsophis- 
ticated person who is driven to make a choice 
would attach more importance to the former 
than to the latter. 

The Indian iropulation in the Union, as 
estimated for the year loeo, is 174,000. Of 
these the Cape, though much the largest pro- 
\’ince, has 6,500, the Transvaal has 15,500 and 
Natal has 152,000. In the last-named province 
the European population is roughly 150,000, so 
that our j'eople are in a slight majority. About 
15 years ago the majority was much more 
decidedly in our favour. To reduce, if not 
neutralise this majority European immigration 
was stimulated, while Indian immigration was 
practically stopped, and even repatriation was 
after 1914 resorted to in the case of Indians. 
Gwing to these special measures tlie disparity 
between the two populations was in the course 
of being effaced. For some reasons, however, 
during the last three or four years European 
immigration has practically ceased, at the same 
time that repatriation of Indians seems to have 
slackened greatly. This slackening is admitted- 
ly attributable in great part to the racial bitter- 
ness and ill-will created by the Class Areas Bill 
introduced by the Government of the South 
.African Party. The result is that the numerical 
balance threatens to continue in our favour, and 
a few alarmist agitators have succeeded only 
too well in filling the minds of the Natal whites 
with the fear of being swamped. Some extre- 
mists would like the Indians to be driven out 
of Natal altogether ; the majority would be 
content with a material reduction of the Indian 
population. An easy calculation shows that, 
even if the number of Indians was to be kept 
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stationary, by neutralising tbe natural increase, 
as many as three thousand should be induced to 
leave South Africa every year. It may also be 
mentioned at this point that the maximum of 
repatriates in any year so far has just fallen 
short of this figure. 

The white population in Natal is mostly 
British, and supports in politics tbe South 
African party headed by Gen. Smuts. In the 
earlier years our main difficulty was with the 
Boers in the Transvaal. Since the British 
established themselves in that subcontinent, 
the\’ have taken the lead in the anti-Asiatic 
campaign, and the fact is universally admitted 
that the position of Indians has become steadily 
worse since the Treaty of Vereeniging and is 
now most acute in the most British of the pro- 
vinces. Gen. Smuts was right when he 
objected to my fixing the responsibility on the 
Boers. “Were I to yield to Mr. Sastri’s 
demands,’’ he protested in effect, “I should 
be betraying the Natal Britisher, who has placed 
his trust in me.’’ Recent cables make it clear 
that the Natal white will oppose the settlement 
bitterly. In the circumstances, it is a consoling 
reflection that the present Government does not 
derive much support from Natal, and can afford 
to pursue its own course without being unduly 
frightened by the threats of their opponents. In 
this course Gen. Hert/.og and Dr. Malan would 
find their task rendered easy if our fellow- 
countrymen conducted themselves, as there is 
every reason to believe they would, with dignity 
and moderation. 

HI. 

iMr. Andrews is never tired of pointing out 
that in essentials the Indian problem in South 
Africa is the same as it was at the time of 
Mr. Gokhale’s visit towards the close of igie. 
With unerring insight, that great Indian states- 
man laid it down first that the European mind 
must be relieved of the fear of being swamped 
by an excess of Indians, and secondly, that the 
right of the Europeans to political domination 
must be neither disputed nor endangered. Two 
quotations from his speeches of that time will 
put this matter beyond doubt. 

The position w.as a most complicated one, and 
while it was to be expected that they (the 
European community) would be true to the 
traditions as^^ociated with British rule, thev 
had also the right to ask the Indian commnnitv 


to understand and realise the didiculties, and 
not expect what was practically impossible. 
The European community was a small com- 
munity in this country m the midst of a large 
indigenous population and the situation 
necessarily became more complicated b\ the 
presence of a third party, ditfering in tradi- 
tion and mode of living. There was no doubt 
that the European element must continue to 
predominate in this land — that it must be made 
to feel that its position and its special civilisa- 
tion were absolutely secure ; the Government 
of the country must be in accordance with 
Western traditions and modes of th.iught. 
(Speech at Durban-. 

.Vow one thing is quite clear, that it a - elution 
of this problem is to have any perm.incnce 
and finality, it has to be such as will be ac- 
ceptable to the European community, who are, 
after all, the dominant people in this country. 
And as long as there exists in the European 
mind the fear of a continued influx of Indians, 
there cannot be that frame of mind 011 its 
part which would allow of any seltlement 
being a success. The European cunimunily 
must, therefore, receive, and the Iiid an com- 
munity must be prepared to give, the ne,cssar\ 
assurances to remove the fear on this point. 
-Again, there must be no room for a reason- 
able apprehension in the mind of the 
Europeans that the presence of the Indi.ins 
in this land would lower the character of the 
political institutions under which they desire 
to live. I fully recognise that South .Vfrica 
must be governed along the lines of Western 
political institutions and by men who under- 
stand the spirit of those institutions, .and the 
European community are entitled to an assur- 
•anre that this shall remain so, tSpccch at 
Pretoria). 

]\Ir. Gandhi has repeatedly disavowed 
designs of political ascendency and responsible 
leaders have loyally followed this policy of re- 
nunciation. The fear of numerical swamping 
was neutralised for the time by our acquiescence 
in the almost total exclusion of Indians decreed 
l)y the Immigration Act of iqi.i;. And this 
principle has since received the clear concur- 
rence of the Government of India at successive 
Imperial Conferences. For the benefit of tbe 
young student of the subject of Indians Over- 
seas I shall insert here two extracts setting 
forth the views of Mr. Gandhi : One is from a 
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famous letter of his of June, 1914, to Mr. Gorges, 
the o:her is of somewhat later date and is taken 
from his farewell letter to the European and 
Indian Public of South Africa : 

I have told my countrymen that they will have 
to exercise patience and by all honourable 
means at their disposal educate public opinion 
so as to enable the Government of the day to 
go further than the present correspondence 
does. I shall hope that when the Europeans 
of South Africa fully appreciate the fact that 
now, as the importation of indentured labour 
from India is prohibited and as the Immi- 
grants’ Regulation Act of last year has in 
practice all but stopped further free Indian 
immigration and that jny countrymen do not 
aspire to any political ambition, they, the 
Europeans, will see the justice and indeed the 
necessity of my countrymen being granted the 
rights I have just referred to. 

The conces,siou to popular prejudice in that we 
have reconciled ourselves to almost the total 
prohibition by administrative methods of a 
fresh influ.x of Indian immigrants, and to the 
deprivation of all political power is, in my 
opinion, the utmost that could be reasonabh 
expected from us. These two things bein,g 
assured, I venture to submit that we are 
entitled to full rights of trade, inter-Provin- 
cial migr.ation, and ownership of landed 
property being restored in the not distant 
future. 

Mr. Gaiullii is justly regarded as an idealist 
who adheres to a jirinciple in the face of adverse 
circumstances. If he has been a consenting 
partv to this compromise, it must be because the 
conditions of the time made it inevitable. Yet 
both he and Gokhale were criticised with 
asperity for snrretidering a vital principle by 
champions of the party of moderation. And 
although the nation has now definitely submit- 
ted to the logic of facts, echoes of the old opposi- 
tion are still occasionally audible. It is true 
Mr. Gandhi expressly reserved to his country- 
men the right of re-opening the subject-matte’" 
of the settlement as well as other points; but 
he advised at the same time that the time for 
recon.sideration would be when passions had 
subsided on both sides and mutual understand- 
ing and goodwill had been firmly established. 
T'nfortunatelv, conditions in South Africa have 
shown no improvement at all ; in fact, Mr. 
Gandhi had not long left South Africa before 


each side accused the other of having violated 
the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. It was asserted 
that Indians were still pouring into South Africa 
and that white civilisation, white standards and 
white supremac}" were as much in peril as ever. 
And the cry has not abated to-day. The fact 
that Indians by word or deed have given no 
cause for alarm makes no difference. Is it 
reasonable to expect that either the Government 
of India or their representatives should be able 
to open afresh the matters then compromised? 
We all live in the hope that the day will arrive 
when within the British Empire the right of 
free emigration and settlement and other rights 
of a common citizenship will be acknowledged. 
But it is in the distant future, and in the mean- 
time we have to remember that in 1926, when 
the negotiations for a Round Table Conference 
were afoot, the situation was much more 
stringent than in 1914, and the existence cd the 
Areas Reservation Bill was a sword of Damocles 
I'.eld over our countrymen. 

.“^s early as 1014 the principle of reiiatriation 
was accepted and found embodiment in Section 
o of the Indians Relief Act. At that time the 
only consideration offered to the intending re- 
patriate was a free passage back to India. The 
Act was in fulfilment of a part of the settlement 
tl’.at had been ariivcd at, and it is worth while, 
in view of the unsavoury nature of repatriation, 
to Set down a few declarations of authority made 
the second half of 1914 : 

The following passages are culled from 
Mr. Gandhi’s farewell speeches and letters of 
the second half of 1914. 

"Tlie .settlement was honourable to both jjarties 

■‘To his countrymen he would say that they should 
wait and nurse the settlement, whieh lie 
considered was all that they could possibly 
and reasonably have expected,” 

“A word about the settlement and what it means. 
In my humble opinion it is the "Magna Chart.i 
of our liberty in this land.” 

“I call it our IMagna Cbarta. because it marks a 
change in the policy of the Government to- 
wards us and establishes our right not onlv 
to he consulted in matters affecting us hut to 
have our reasonable wishes respected.” 

‘‘The settlement finally disposes of all the points 
that were the subject matter of passive resist- 
ance, and in doing so, it breathes the spirit 
of justice and fairplay.” 

“The presence of a large indentured and ex- 
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indentured Indian jxjpulation in Natal is a 
grave problem. C< ‘nij-iuUory repatriation is a 
phv>-.cal and pulitieal impossibility. Voluntary 
repatriation, by way of granting free past>age' 
and ^iiiidiar inducements will not, tn} 

experience teaches me, be availed of to any 
apjjreciable extent. ” 

“He knev the hail received some telegrams 

slating dial the Indians Relief Bill was ui'i 
It would ie a singular thing 11 
in this world they would be able to get am- 
thing tiiat sati'-hed everybody, but in the 
condition ut things in South Africa at the 
jiresciit time he wa-^ certain they could not 
have had a bener measure, d do not claim 
credit tor u. it is rather due to the women 
and children and those who quickened the 
t'(>u^cieuce < 'f '~outh .Vinca Dur thanks are 
due aho t(. the I'mou G..vernmeni. I shall 
imt forget that General iiotlia showed the 
greatest staiesmanship when he said that h.'s 
G-'Vernnicnt would stand <r fall by this 
nmisure I followed the whole of that histori*. 
debate, histone to me, histone n> my country, 
men and possiijl}, idstoric to r'outli .Vfrica and 
the wf.rldd It was wdl-km.wu to theni how 
(hn'enmicnt had done them lusiuc, and how 
the Oppositif'ii had come to tl'eir assistance. 

Tliu next extract is from tlic evitU-ncc of 
Mr. Andrews before tlie ^-elect Coniniittec on 
the Areas Reservation Ihll, dated tlie 5th 'March, 
igjo : 

I pic^tnt with Mr (lainihi nlicii we t.ilh.u 

over rurelu'i) an txtreir.-ly iniportant ilnu-e 
whii'h now r-iheil the voluntary repatriation 
eiaUNv, ami iH- ai..iU'sed the dauee with me, 
(h''-(ii''-'nie It '-'th tile oloeet of redufinp. thi. 
fear in tl'i.- i ountry of the Indiati poimlatioii. 
At tliat nine tliere was an .aiinosphere ot 
wonderful friendliness hetwteii Air. Gandlii 
and tliose he represeiitt d, and f,enera! Smut, 
and tliij.e tliat lie rejire.ented. The eon.e. 
(lUciiee was that Air. ( ,andhi vordialty, wiiii 
tlic rottsent of every one in India, attieed 
that voluntarv rejiatriation cl.nuse, nanielv, 
tliat everv fine tvlio liked to take the honu. 
pas.aoe back on the forfeiture of domicile 
w-ouid be allowffl to do .o and m> obicction 
would l.e ramed I>y Tiidi". Tiiat dan.e wa. 
inserted niiiidy becau~e tin. re wa^, an .ainio.- 
phere of ydvt and take. Now to-day there i- 
no such atmosphere at aU ; there is ju'-t the 
opposite. Fveu to mention the word ‘'re- 


patriation” to-ii.i\ , witll thi;, pre-ent Bill 
threatening Iiiduy is to wound and sting and 
burn. Tlicrcforc, to-day it is not jio'sible in 
thi. aliuosphere tor the Indi.in l lot ern.r.eul 
realli' to co-oj'erate in tins way. But after the 
attnospherc itself h.is changed — completely 
change.! ,ts it wa- ni lui — I think there are 
many way- in whuli, a- tiie Indian Gfivern- 
nieiit it-cll has exjire-sLd. the voluntary re- 
patf’ati.in cl.iU'c might iie re-examined. 

The .’ifiulitiijii on which, a free jaas-age was 
given to an Indian wisliing to go Lack to India 
pertnaneittly v. as tliat he should sign a state- 
ment “th.at he iibatidons 011 behalf of himself 
and liis wife aiul all minor children 'if any 1 all 
rights pos.es.sefi by him or them to enter or 
resitle in any part of the I'nion together with aP 
rights iiiciilental to ids or their domicile there- 
in.” Without doubt this statement involves a 
imniiliatifjii, and niie cannot wonder that the 
'■.rifle 'if any patriot world be Iiurt tit the sale 
of his birth-light for a meSs of iiottage. Hut 
tile stream of emigration back to India, which, 
started at that time, has gone on since then, 
with ihicttiatioii- , it is tine, bid never whollv 
dried up The ( '.overnineiU of So'hh Afuca 
found it iieCvsstiry about the year KOI to add 
to the fr.-’C passtige tin additional iiiduceiiient in 
the shape of /s 1)0nns per head, subject to a 
family maximum of da.s In 102 1 the bonus 
was rai-ed to £i 1 per adult and for each 
child, subject to a maxhmun of £50. Although 
severtd thousands of Indians returned to India 
under this scheme, the aiUi-AsitUic feelimg 
bectuiie worse and worse. It led to the harass- 
ment of our ])oi)ulation in trade and kindred 
matters, and culminated in tlieir being deprived 
in Natal of the municipal fianchise. Tite 
r.ovenmient of Clen. Snnus felt it iiecessar\- 
to introduce the Class Areas Hill, which would 
have enacted a species of .-egregatiim fif our 
ieo|ile Hut the r.overnmcnt fell before th.e 
Hill cottid be Tiasscil into law. The present 
Ministry took up the matter in their turn, and 
brou.ght feirward a more thoroughgoing and 
drastic measure, which was referred to as the 
‘-w'lrrl of Damo.f'les, Amid the consternation 
which it occasioned, both in the Cfovernnient of 
India ami the I'eople, Lord Reading’s diplomacy 
ffiuml its upiiortunitv. To the Paddison deiputa- 
tion, which he deS]iatL-hed to .‘south .\frica for 
tile purpose O'! conducting an enr|uiry on tlie 
spot, must he assigned the honour of liaviug 
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effected the first favourable turn in the situation. 
Before the Round Table Conference lould be 
decided 111)011, two points of coiiseciuence had 
to be defiiiitel'- yielded. As they formed the 
preliminar_\' ba^is of tlie Conference they must 
lie carefully remembered ; (i) The existing 

scheme of repatriation and its working were to 
be carefully examined uith a view to discover 
any difficulties that might have arisen and to 
smooth these awary and (2) no settlement of the 
dispute would be acceptable to the Union 
Government which did not guarantee the mam- 
ttnaiice of western standards of life by just an)’ 
legitimate means. 

At this jioiiit it may be useful to turn aside 
for a moment and point out an anomaly which, 
proves how strange is the way of politics anri 
how curious the solution which the politician 
has often to accept The class of Indian against 
whom the brunt of the agitation is directed a'nl 
whom the agitator is most anxious to .get lio 
of is the trader, who undersells his Jewish rival 
and rouses Ids worst jealousy. No bonus that 
the Govennneiit can conceivably iiroinise will ever 
be a suflicieiit inducement to this class. < )ii the 
other hand, it is the poor ruiorganised agric’.d- 
tural labourer and the thriftless sectimi anion.gst 
the Indian fanners of Natal wlio will av.dl 
tliemseh'es of the free passage and bonus. But 
this class, far from exciting aiix'body's jealousy, 
are in much retpiest in the farms and plant-itions 
in Natal owned b\- whites. In fact, it is well- 
known that the white farmers and plaiUe''s 
actuallx- paiil men a few \'ears ago t(j dissuade 
intending Indian repatriates. Quite recently, 
however, thev have been silenced by the ra.gin.g 
and tearing ])ropagamla of the trading com- 
munity. So that ill proportion as the new 
assisted emigration scheme is successful, the 
really a.ggrieved class among the whites will 
.get little relief, '\hile a hitherto uncoinplainnic 
class will suffer from a genuine grievance. The 
new settlement, however, iustifies the same 
results on a more intelligible theory. The 
maintenance of western standards being a .'iiie 
qua non, some Indians could be enablexl by 
suitable ameliorative methods to conform to 
them, while other Indians mi.ght not bv any 
process of niiliftmeiit ever be enabled to do so. 
There are no visible marks by which the one 
class might be distingnished from the other. A 
rou.gh test is affordeel by the offer of a free 
passage and boniis, 'I'hose who accept belong 
to the second clas> ; those wh.o do not must be 


presumed to belong to the other. Lest anyone 
should over-interpret this paragraph, it must be 
added that the white farmer in opposing re- 
patriation is oiiE friendly to the Indian upto a 
point and in his own way. He wants him only 
as a cheap and unresisting lalwurer. As soon 
as he sets up on his own or his children go to 
school ar.d seek other employment, even the 
fanner joins the general crusade. 

But what are these western standards, which 
an Indian has to reach or quit? No logical or 
legal definition need be attempted. It is a 
matter of general knowledge that different 
grades of people live up to different standards. 
Speaking of communities rather than indivi- 
duals, no one can frdl to notice the difference in 
the general lay-out, cleanliness, the al>sence of 
e\ !l smells and the elegance or refine'neiit of a 
cantouinent as contrasted with its adjoining 
city. This will help to a realisation of the 
difference generally l/ctwecn western and eastern 
standards. In individual lives the difference is 
to be found in iiei'sonal cleanliness^ mode of 
dress, furniture, mural decorations, sanitary 
arrangeineius and habits, etc. If we aihl the 
cate.gories of style i:)f conversation, am •seinents 
and cultivation of fine arts — we get a whole 
ran.go of headings niKlcr each of which .great 
disparities exist 1 etweeii class and class in the 
same society as well as between individuals in 
the same class. The mere possession I'f wealth 
does not betoken a high stadard of life. It is 
notorious in India how the great tradin.g and 
inoney-lemling castes lead hare and crude lives 
in comparison with the professional classes, who 
are on the whole not nearly so well off. To 
come to the immediate i)oint, those who visit 
Durban and notice the difference between the 
quarters which are predominantly white and 
the (|uarters which are predoiniiiaiitlv Indian 
wall not ask for ] recise definition of standards, 
though each observer may be readv with liis 
own explanation of how the difference arises 
Offence is caused and a rankling sense of in- 
justice is produced by omitting to acknowledge 
that there are many in the one coniiiuniitv who 
live up to tile standards of the other and many 
in the latter who sink to the level of the former. 
Sweepin.g generalisations are to be avoided, and 
laws and regulations based on them and dis- 
criminating between coininnnities are a prolific 
source of social jealousy and conflict Pliilo- 
.'-(>i)liers and moralists may contend with some 
justification that civilisation has taken the wrong 
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road and that the uiliinate interests o£ huniaiiity 
require a return to simpler and more ascetic 
inodes of life. But in South Africa the white 
commtinite-, whose right to regulate the polity 
and civilisation of that sub-continent we have 
admitted, will not wait till these fundamental 
tpiestions are settled but press for rough and 
ready methods of settling everyday problems. 
The multiplication of wants, the cultivation of 
tastes, the increase of elegancies and refinements 
and the incessant striving for the means of 
acquiring and satisfying these, are the outward 
niarks of modern civilisation, and it is no use 
our try ing t’> run away in the opposite direction. 
European and Indian, however, may unite 
heartily to honour those rare individuals who 
teach by example how riches are not necessary 
to hapi'iiness nor elegance to real goodness. 

IV. 

We are now reach' for a discussion of the 
main features of the settlement. At the head of 
India’s gains must be placed the abandonment 
of the oppressit e Bill known as the Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision' Bill. To all appearance 
people in this country have already forgotten 
the horrors with which our countrymen in South 
Africa were threatened under this Bill. By a 
very sli.ght exaggeration it was described as 
compulory repatriation without compensation, 
bonus or free passage. It would have reduced 
Indians to live “by taking in each other’s 
washings.’’ It would have violated the Smuts- 
Gandhi agreement in all essentials. The brevity 
and directness of the (Minister of the Interior in 
introducing the measure were indicative of the 
iron resolve that lay behind it. These were his 
words . — “I must say that the Bill frankly starts 
from the .general supposition that the Indian, 
as a race in this country’, is an alien element in 
the population, and that no solution of this 
question will be acceptable to the country 
unless it results in a very considerable reduction 
of the Indian population in this country. But, 
on the other hand, the method of dealing with 
this fpiestion will not be the employment of anv 
forcible means. The method which this Bill 
will propose will be the application of pressure 
to supplement, on the other hand, the induce- 
ment which is held out to Indians to leave the 
country. This Bill to a certain extent follows 
well-known lines. To a certain extent we go 
on the path wdiich has been trodden before bv 


my honourable friends opposite, but the Bill 
does not rest there, it goes a good deal further.’’ 
The best summary of the provisions of the Bill 
was made by Eord Olivier in the House of Lords 
about this time last year : 

“Tliat is to say, that as the present inducements 
offered passages and bonuses are not sufficient 
to uproot the population of Indians settled in 
Xcrtal, as they could not possibly be expected 
to uproot them, pressure has been exercised. 
Their existing rights and amenities, which 
they have acquired under the ordinary law^ 
of the land and under the .guarantee of His 
Majesty’s Government, are to be very much 
diminished in South Africa, and life there will 
become intolerable to a very large number 
of Indians. 

'‘That is more than pressure, it is oppression. It 
i." not to be wondered at, when Indians in 
India see their relations exposed to this 
oppression, that they become restive and ask : 
What is the use of our belonging to an Empire 
uTiich guarantees to protect us if, again and 
a, gain, the promises that have been made in 
tlie name of that Empire to our kinsman are 
not to be maintained, and those kinsmen sub- 
jected to oppression to induce them to 
reliiKiuish the pivileges that they have 
acijuired ? 

“The pressure on Indians is to be exercised in 
-everal way-. First of all, by restricting in 
townships, the right to acquire or lease real 
property, or to he licensed to trade, to defined 
areas. Urban authorities are to advise as to 
the setting up of those areas. Tlie power to 
grant a renewal of a trading licence anvwlu-re 
is also discretionary, and this discretion is 
meant to be used. The (piestion fif granting 
trade licences already created in times past 
produced a considerable storm between India 
and .Vfrica, and on the last occasion, in iqoS. 
when power was definitely taken to withdraw 
licences to Indians then trading, the Ic.gisla- 
tion was not allowed at that time by His 
Majesty, and it did not come into operation 
on the ground — the ground on which we are 
arguing this case — that vested and guaranteed 
intere.sts were bein.g interfered with. 

“Secondly, pressure is exercised by taking awav 
the right of buying or leasing land anvwhere 
in South .Vfrica except in such areas in Natal 
only as may be allowed within thirtv miles 
of the coast. Thirdly, it increases from E30 
to the crushing sum of Rioo the bail which 
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be liLUiaiidcd from a I'eluruiug doiaicilod 
Indian pending the hearing of evidence a-- to 
hi-, right to return. An Indian may go to 
India from Natal and ie allowed to come back 
on producing evidence that he ha» been 
domiciled, bat the mere certifi. ate is not consi- 
dered sutneient evidence of that domicile. The 
presumption is, I suppose, that it may be 
forged. Therefore, he i.- treated at once a' a 
prohiljitcd emigrant and -'iilijected to a bail 
which has hitherto been /30, but wliicli i- 
now, \^ithuut anv reason '-i' far as I have been 
able t' I find out, raised to the enormous and 
crushing 'uni of ./i-o. This .s n, lie mipo.'ed 
on liiin before he can be allowed to produce 
the definite eiddcnce required that he is the 
emigrant he purports to be. That is a piece 
of oppression. 

‘In the fourth place it includes m the Transvaal, 
for tile purpose of thi~ .\ct euily, the districts 
of Ttrecht and Vrylieid, m <.rder to enable 
Imiiuiis to be expelled from those mining 
liistrict' by the operation of ilie Transvaal 
law. Ill order to restrict the freedom of 
Indians in Natal, and simply fer the juirpose 
of this bill, these districts arc nominally put 
b.K'k into the Traiisv.a.'d .n\a in order that 
Indians working theie m.ii be deprived of 
their einploynient and driven 0111, This is 
what ])r, Illalaii inilelly describes as 
"pressure"". In the fifth pl.icc it encroaches 
upon, or ojieiis the door to infringements of 
exi.siing rights of doiiiicde. The jiurpo-e m 
to reduce the numbers aiul this bill restriets 
the im]ionatu.n of wives and child.ren of 
ilomiciled Indians and curtails exi-tin.g rights 
e>f registration of enijiloymeiit in the Trans- 
vaal I have st.atcd that Leord Reading’s 
opinion, anel lertainly the opinion of .niyoiie 
connected with the India Ofiice, is that these 
oppressive enactments arc a distinct infrac- 
tion of the rights of Indians which His 
IMajesiy's Governincut are bound in honour 
to maint.aiu and safeguard." 

Our countrymen in that suti-continent have 
a vivid conception of the oiiprcssion and hard- 
ship tliat such a Bill would have inflicted on 
them, and it is no wonder that they hail with 
joy a scttlenicnl wltich rids them of ,such a 
in.sjhtniare. 

But not only have they escaped from this 
ni.ghtmare ; they have been accepted as a part 
of the permanent population, entitled, like otlioi 
elements of it, to the fostering care and protec- 


tion of the L'nion Government. The noble 
words, which embody this generous policy, are 
well worth quoting. LMder the heading 
“Epliftmetit of Indian community,” the first 
i/aragraph runs : — 

The rnioii Government firmly believe in, and 
cd'.icre to, the principle that it is the duty of 
every civilised government to devise ways and 
means, and to take all possible steps for the 
iqilifting cf every section of their permanent 
popiulatioii te, the full extent of their capacity 
..lui opijoiturnties, and accept the view that 
111 the iirovosiun of educational and other 
theiliiics the considerable number of Indians 
who remain part of the permanent population 
sliould not be allowed to lag behiiiei other 
sections 01 the psopU. 

Dr. Malan and his compatriots have shown 
IS. re wisdom in ch.aiiging from the one position 
to the other and rarer courage in admittin.g and 
announcing the cliange, and it is impossible to 
withliold from tltem a tribute of admiration for 
q’'aliiies all too uncommon in the sphere of 
politics. Public opim'on and the attitude of 
local bodies may '.'elay the translation of this 
policy into positive acts of amelioration but their 
clear enunciation cin pa'ser .cives our reopile a 
sure foothold in the jiath of progress which they 
have liitb.erto lacked. When things refuse to 
move forward or threaten to move backward it 
is a blessin.g, as wc have often realised in our 
own history, to lie able to point as to a guiding 
star to a clearly-expressed ideal of administra- 
tion. 

Nor is this policy of equal treatment and 
fair) day left altogether in the air. Several 
directions are indicated in the Annexure, which 
need not be particularised here, in which the 
policy is to be carried out for the betterment 
of the Indian population. Hottsin.g and sanita- 
tion, the or.gaiiisation and wages of workmen, 
trade licences, are some of the headings under 
which improvement will be aimed at, and in 
favouraide conditions, may be attained. But 
the most im])ortaut of these, the one which lies 
at the foundation of all pro.gress, is the topic 
of education. It must be admitted that the 
leaders of our community have been unable 
hitherto to show much self-help, and the 
w ealthy members cannot escape blame for the 
ne.glect of tbic coming .generations. Let us hope 
that they will respond to the loud call that will 
be made on their public spirit and munificence 
as a result of the educational commission of 
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^.iiquiry ’.vhicli the Natal Administration will be 
induced to appoint in the near future. If the 
Indian educational expert associated with this 
coiiniiissioii has an engaging and persuasive per- 
sonality, we may expect some benefactions on 
a liberal scale which will supply the woeful 
deficiency in Indian education. 

Some explanation will be required of a pro- 
vision which has been newly made, and which is 
ill the nature of a restriction. Minor children 
will not liereafter be admitted into the Union 
unless accompanied b\’ their mothers. The 
ilgui'cs under this head supplied by the Immigra- 
tion Department showed that more than ninety 
children out of a liunured admitted every year 
left tlieir mothers in India. There was some 
rctisoii to suspect fraud in several cases. Any- 
110 w it was clear that the children were taken 
into tile Union, not for the purpose of enabling 
their parents to lead healthy family lives, but 
for enabling the former to acquire a South 
•Vfricaii tloniicile in their turn, for trade and 
otlier material purposes. It is impossible not 
t'j sympathise with the complaint that a large 
j.roportion of domiciled Indians keep their 
families in India and do not regard South 
Africa as their home. It will help to regularise 
the whole matter of the admission of wives and 
minor children when the Government of India 
undertake, in pursuance of the settlement, to 
certify “that each individual for whom a right 
of entry is claimed is the lawful wife or child, 
as the case may be, of the person who makes the 
claim.” In the case of the other Dominions 
tile Go\ eminent of India issues these certificates 
of identity in accordance with the Reciprocity 
lesolution of the Imperial Conference of 1918. 
I'he I.'iiion Government have now exjiressed 
their wilingness that the Government of India 
should undertake a similar respionsibility with 
leference to South Africa. 

V. 

The Settlement casts other responsibilities 
also on the Government of India. Hitherto 
they have remained T;assive spectators in the 
scheme of repatriation. Though it was their 
diits', in the words of I'.Ir. Gaudhl, to look after 
returned eniigraiits, nothing stands to theii 
trcdiit so far except an cjccasional snbsidv to 
icbeve acute distress. The T'nion Government 
uatiirally think that their repatriation scheme 
will become more attractive if it becomes known 
in South Africa that at this end something will 


be done to receive those who return and help 
them to settle down. The Government of India 
will not be called upon to contribute an\ thing 
from their treasury. There is a lot, however, 
that could be done without incurring financial 
liability. The emigrants will be received in 
Bombay and Madras by our officers and helped 
to proceed to tlieir destinations by rail or other- 
wise. Meanwhile, their monies will be be taken 
care of if they desire it, and their Ixmuses will 
be paid through official agency at their destina- 
tions. To enable them to settle down in the 
occupations for which they are suited, official 
bureaus will supply the necessary information 
and advice. It is expected that, without detri- 
ment to the interests of the labour force here, 
it will be possible for the railway, harbour and 
other shcemes now afoot to absorb the main 
part of the returning Indians, They will also 
be eligible to benefit by the emigration schemes 
which may from time to time be sanctioned by 
the Government of India, such as are now open 
to the Federated "Malay States and Ceylon. In 
fact, it is these two countries and Mauritius 
which are contemplated in the provision which 
says that the Union Government may organise 
schemes of assisted emigration to India and 
“other countries.” Seeing that i\Ir. Gandhi, 
and following him, many others, have criticised 
this provision, it may be of use to set out below 
a slatemeiit v hich Sir iMuhammad Habibullah 
made the other day in the Council of State. 

The Government were aware that there was 
some apprehension in India regarding the 
exact intention of the provision in the recent 
agreement of the Indian ijuestion in South 
Africa that the Union Government would 
organise a scheme of a^si^ted emigration to 
countries other tlian India. The phrase 
“other countries” was intended to cover 
migration to Ceylon .and Vlalaya to which 
countries emigration from India was alreadv 
allowed and tci e-nahle the Union Guve-rmnetit 
to nuei applications from Indian^ Porn in 
Jlaiiritui'. and elsewhere who wished to 
return to their place of birth. If at some 
future ilate the Union Government devilled to 
afford facilities for emigration to other 
countries they would doubtless consult the 
Government of India 

The name “repatriation scheme” is to he 
replaced by the name “the scheme of assisted 
emigration.” The change, not only takes away 
part of the odium that has attended the scheme. 
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but is more in accord with facts; for more and 
more of those that avail themselves of the 
scheme, will be those born in South Africa ; and 
in their case, the word “repatriation” is obvious- 
ly inapplicable. The most important change, 
however, is that the intending emigrant will 
not be re(iuired to sign a declaration surrender- 
ing his domicile and that of his familv for a 
pecuniary consideration. He will liave the 
right, after the first year of his return and 
before the expire' of the third year, to return 
to South Africa, provided he refunds the bonus 
and the cost of passage received by him. This 
right of re-entry is a concession to Indian 
sentiment, while it might attract many who 
would have recoiled from the irrevocable step, 
of surrendering their domicile once for all 
Even after the expiry of three years the 
emigrant need not sign a document yielding u;) 
his rights t)f domicile ; for, under a new law 
which will soon be enacted and which will a!''pl\’ 
to all emigrants alike, whether white or 
coloured, domicile will expire automaticallv 
after three years’ continuous absence except in 
cases where the ^Minister of the Interior permits 
a longer stay outside the I'nion. A novel 
feature is the prewision for the payment of 
cionthly pensions to decrepits in lieu of, o-- in 
addition to, the bonus. The Government of 
India will undertake to distribute this pension 
out of funds allotted for the purpose by the 
l.hiion Government. One more change deserves 
mention. Hitherto for the purpose of admitting 
minor children of parents domiciled in the 
E^m.on the age of majority has been fixed at in 
t’cars, but for the inirrose of repatriation a man 
has been required to take away all his chddren 
under 21 years. This anomaly is now removed, 
the age of majoritv being lO both ways. It 
will be admitted that, taken along with the 
considerable increase in the scale f>f bonuses, 
these improvements arc calculated to enhance 
th.e effectiveness of the old repatriation scheme 
It is obviously impossible to estimate precisclv 
how many will return every ^■ear t<i India, but 
We nuist impress it on .‘-'onth .Nfrican whites that 
't is possible to be too .sanguine in tlieir anti- 
cil ations, and by premature expressions of 
disanpointnient, to retard the nuwemeiit thev 
desire. 

A little refle.xion on various parts of the 
agreement is enough to show how useful, nay 
how indispensable, an Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India would be in South Africa. The 
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E'nion Government have requested th^ Govern- 
ment of India, and these have agreed, to appoint 
such an officer. Mr. Gandhi, whose knowledge 
of South African affairs has been kept up-to-date, 
has told us indeed that the ultimate value of 
most provisions contained in the agreement 
depends on the character, ability and standing 
of our Agent. The Government of India are 
no less aware of the importance of this office 
and will doubtless make the best selection that 
is possible. The designation, the precise duties 
and the status of the officer have not yet trans- 
pired. Perhaps they can be finally determined 
only after consultation with the I’nion Govern- 
n’.ent, but one may be permitted to express the 
hope that the office will really rank high, be- 
tokening the status which South Africa ha-- 
recently attained and India will soon 'ittain. 
This is the first time that India makes an 
ambassadorial appointment to a Dominion, and 
all future possibilities must be present to the 
con.sciousness of those who choose the person 
and determine his style, precedence and 
privileges. 

The \'iceroy is, indeed, to be congratulated 
on bis courage in choosing an Indian for leader- 
ship of this Delegation, The result has amply 
vindicated his choice. Let us trust that it will 
embolden him to select Indians for responsible 
offices of this kind in future, and thus dispel 
once for all the impression which long practice 
lias created abroad that the paucity of qualified 
Indians makes it necessary to hold the country 
in the leading strings of Britishers. No one 
will venture, in matters of this high order of 
importance, to deprecate caution, but even a 
conservative .student of Indian affairs will allow 
that Britain has never taken a forrvard step a clav 
too soon. On the contrary, by being bebindhand 
even in second-rate innovation, she has again 
and again lost credit for courage and generositv 
May we indulge in the hope that the lesson w.ill 
not be lost on the Secretary of State for India? 
He and his Council have allowed India and 
South Africa to settle their dispute without the 
intervention of the India Office. If the experi- 
ment has succeeded, it mav w'cll be reneated 
with equal chances in its favour. It may be 
hard to stand aside and let ot'iers do the iob 
which one has long considered one’s own. But 
constitutional progress is a senes of such self- 
denying acts and Lord Birkenhead, we ^riist, 
is as capable of them as any Secretary of State 
before him. 
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THE STARRY HEA\’EXS : A SURVEY-El. 

By Sir Bipix Krishna Bosk, kt., c.i.e. 


The Planets. 

1 6. I nov.' come to the furthermost of the 
known planets, Xeptune. The annals of science 
may be ransacked in t ain for a parallel to its 
discovery. It is a romance. The ordinary 
method of discovering heavenly bodies is by 
observation through telescopes. The existence 
of Xeptune was revealed by profound mathe- 
matical calculations. I will very briefly state 
how. The laws of nature are immutable. They 
rule everythin.g around us at the present 
moment, liave alwai’s done so in the pa-t and 
v.ill continue :o do so in the future. Spectrum 
analvsis has shovn tr.at a number of wer-knonn 
terrestrial elements exist not only in tlie S’'n 
and the planets but also iu the stars and even 
in the nebulae. The remarkable coincidence-^ 
in the orbit and motions of the planets and the 
satellites cannot be the r, .suit of accid.nt. 'I'lie 
are the result of the everlasting uniformity of 
the laws governing the solar system, iia the 
vhole starrv heavens. The astronomers ha-. e by 
calculations based on these laws ascertained the 
positions of the orbits of the idanets. These 
t;dlv with the orbits as ascertained bv actual 
observation. Ent in tlie orbit of T^ramis, in- 
explicable differences "ere found. These were 
so pe'-sistent that thev attracted universal 
attention in the astiv.nomical world. Araeo, 
the great Frencli n'.troiioiiier, adx'iseil a yo”ng 
mathematician, th.eii luiknown to fame, to stud\- 
this great problem. Already accu.stomed !>>■ hi^ 
researches on comets in the calculatioim of 
pertiubations, Te Verrier, the mathematician in 
question, began his great re'-earche<. After 
long and arduous calculations, he came to the 
startling conclusion th.at the irregula' ities in 
the orbit of Uranus were due to the atlractinii 
of an ont-'ide unknown planet and not onlv so. 
he acturdly constructed its orbit, calculated its 
mass and its velocitv and all this before any 
human s-ye had seen it. Having finished his 
ealculation, he, on the i.dth of >ei>tember, 1840, 
a dav ever memorable in the annals of astro- 
nom'-, wrote to the astrnuoiiicrs of the Eerlin 
r.bservatorv to look for tlie plaiKt at a pi ice 


indicated by his calculations And lo ! there it 
was found shining with its twinkling light. But 
it had to be ascertained that it was not a star. 
The next night's observation dissipated the 
doubt. The oL'ject was found to have moved 
and when its motion -a as measured it was found 
to accord i.recisely -.'.ith wliat had been foretold 
bj' the mathematician. I quote Sir Robert Ball : 
“\Ve picture the great astronomer buried in 
profound meditation for many months; his eyes 
are lieiit, not on tlie stars, but on his calcula- 
tion. Xo telescope is in his hand; the human 
intellect is the instrument he alone uses. He 
manipulates columns of figures Pie attempts 
one solution after another. At length he begins 
'<1 see hai’inoiiy in these results where before- 
lliere was discord. Gradualh’ the clouds dis- 
pei'-'C and he disce ns ith a certaintN- little short 
ef a-.'tnal 'ision, the planet glittering in the far 
Vpths of si)ace. He ris^s fnnn his desk and 
iin'okes the aid of a practical astronomer; and 
lo! there is the- p’ar.ct in tP.e indicated s ot 
'file annals of Science resent no such speclaole 
as this. It was the most triumphant jiroof of the 
law of universal era\ it ition”. Curie. usly enough, 
iiearlv a \'ear before, a young Cambridge Senior 
A'l'angler, Air. .V-kinis, liad sought tlie solution 
of the same problem, obtained the same results 
and had coniuuniicated tlieiii lo the Director of 
the Greenwich obseiw atoiy, but strange to say, 
he had done iiotliing to search the- skv for the 
optical verification of the mathematician’s solu- 
tii.n. Xeptune has hl.e n.s one moon. Spectrum 
analysis has, notwithstanding the weakness of 
its light, succeeded in ascertaining the existence 
I'f an absorbent atiiK.'i.here hi which arc found 
gases some of whicli are found on earth and 
-ome not. We lui\e thiis reached the last station 
i.f the sun’s \-ast emjiire. Astronomers do not 
think it will always be so The i' regularities 
of Xeptunc’s motion already point ti' the exist- 
ence of an unkno'.sii bod\’ further a.'\a\'. 

Tin-; AIoov 

17. That the moon is the child of the 
e.'irth is no longer a matter <>f speculation 
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but has been proved tey mathematical calcula- 
tions, which cannot err. Every one who has 
been to the sea-shore knows the daily ebb and 
flow of the waters, the tides. The moon is no 
doubt the direct cause of these tides. But it 
lias established that the energy which the tides 
need to get through their work is really found 
in the rotation of the earth. The power which 
lolls mass of water to and fro is got at the 
expense of the spinning of our globe. But as 
tliere is no such thing as the creation of eiiergv 
out of nothing and as the store-house of earth’s 
energy which enables it to revolve round its 
a.xis is fixed, it follows that this energy is 
gradually lost in moving the waters of the sea 
and the tides are thus checking the speed of the 
Larth's daily motion round its axis, thereby 
lengthening our day. This loss is imperceptible, 
but if we look back millions of years ago, theie 
\''as a time when the period of revolution w.as 
20 hour.s. Earlier still, we get to a time v. lien 
the length of the day had declined still further. 
Uoing still backwards, we come to an epoch 
when it was only 6 liours. At that remote 
period, our earth had not become fit for orvanis 
ed life Now it is one of the profoundest laws 
of nature that action and reaction are e'juid ami 
opposite The moon is the cause of the tides 
aiul the tides thus caused act as a brake to check 
the speed of the earth’s rotation. Just as wc 
are disposed to give back blow, the earth when 
thus acted upon by the moon tries to {nish the 
moon awav, that is to say, to increase the inter- 
vening distance between the two bodies. Loo'x- 
ing back through the mists of time, we see in 
our mind’s eye a time when the moon was 
actually close to tlie earth, earlier still the two 
bodies were almost touching one another in their 
revolutions. It is imiiossible to lesist one step 
further. \Ve know the earth was at the time a 
soft molten mas- spimiiiig ■xiy rajiidly. 'I'he 
s])ccd was so great that a portion of the molten 
mass broke away ami the fragments coalesced 
into a small independent .globe, the moon. Sa> s 
Sir Robert Ball lyuMuleaii, who recently .gave 
a iiosnilar ex]a)sition of this theory, “that the 
moon was thus born of the earth nncouiited 
millions of veavs ago is the lesson which iiiathe- 
nsatics declares it learns from the imirmur of 
the tides.’’ 

Tile moon is probably a deail world, silent 
and deserteil, a veritable tomb roaming forgotten 
in sjiace. Spectrum analysis of its light merely 
teproduces the sun’s siiectrum. This proves 


that there is no intervening absorbing atmos- 
pihere. Had there been any, it would, accord- 
ing to the law, I have already referred to, have 
modified this spectrum by producing additional 
dark lines in it. It has recently been found 
that there is probably an atmosphere but of 
extremely feeble density. There is another 
peculiarity. The period of rotation of the moon 
on itself is alxiut 709 hours, thus its day is 
about 354 hours or a fortnight in length and 
the night equally long. In no planet are days 
and nights so long. During this long day with 
its more than equatorial heat everything in the 
moon would be burnt up and during the equal- 
ly long night with its more than glacial cold, 
everything would be frozen, especially as there 
is no atmosphere to mitigate the heat and the 
cold. Thus anything like life we know of would 
he impossible in the moon. It could not exist 
iu a waterless, airless world of alternate heat 
and cold of tremendous intensity. We do not 
know if there ever was life on the moon, but in 
no case could it have been highly developed. 
The moon shows that the earth will probablv 
one day he An enormous number of cavities 
arc found in its surface. They are considered 
i>y s(^ine to be craters of extinct volcanoes. Its 
mountains rise to a great height and are gaunt 
and rugged. They rise in i)laces to ^7.000 feet, 
nearly as high as the great peaks of our 
Himalaya. An English astronomer. Professor 
I'orbes. has just made the startling statement 
tliat the moon is made of ice. It reveals, he 
says, “great surfaces white as snow, a black belt 
like clean ice, and vast stretching streaks like 
ice cracks." (hi the other hand, a German 
astronomer rc-affirms the old theoiw that it is 
. ne might V and desolate monntain o: 

India, .September ist, loeob Whichever of 
these theories be true, one thing is certain, there 
is no “man in tlie inonn 

CoMET.S. 

ih. Comets are objects of differetit characte " 
from iilanets. Planets a'e globular objec's 
jiossessing consideralile mass. But comets are of 
irregular shape and fi.nned of materials in the 
utmost state of tenuity. The movements of the 
vast majority of tliem are distinct from th^ 
orderlv movement of jilanets in well-defined 
closed 1 aths. I (|uote Sir Robert Ball : “Far 
"iway ill the deptl: of sjiace, at a distance so 
remote that from it our earth aud the other 
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planets are all iiivis’o 'le, frcmi \\hicli even the 
siui has heeii civ, arfec to tlie magnitude of a star, 
lies the future comet, Acro^v the abyss wliicit 
intervenes betv een th.e cuniet and the sun, th^ 
law of graxitatiuii extends its sway. Under its 
influence, tl;e comet begins to approach the sun 
'file force is so enfeebled by the effect of distance 
tliat at first tlie niovcineiits are very siov,-. 
Years glide by, the cornet is still found to be 
approaching and the motion has made some 
slight improvements. After the lapse of 
centuries or tliousands of years, the comet is 
seen to be rapidly aprroaching, the dist.ance 
decreases and tlie speed increases. The attrac- 
tion of the sun becomes greatly augmented ; and 
the comet at leu,gth, with an appalling velocity 
amounting to hundreds of miles a second, whirls 
round the sun, and in a few hours commence,s 
its retreat. Its velocity now tends to carry it 
away from tlie sun, while the solar attraction is 
expended in the effort to recall it, but the comet 
cannot be recalled.” 

About too comets have be-e-a observed up-to- 
date. Astronomers keep a close watch for them 
and from 3 to 10 are found eve-ry year. The 
great majority of them disappear for ever from 
our vision with the same startling suddenness 
with which they api'iear in the heavens. Tiiei'e 
are certain beautiful curves known to geometri- 
cians as conic sections : the Curve described by 
a celestial bmly riound the focus wiiich attracts 
it depend'- on its velocity. A certain velocitv 
causes it to descriiie a circle. A greater velocit\- 
makes it describe an ellipse. The .greater the 
velocity the more elongated is the ellipse. Under 
‘^till greater velocity the ellipse becomes a para- 
bola or an open curve. The liody revolving 
on it recedes to an indefinite remote distance, 
never again to retuiii. A still .greater velocit-' 
produces a hyperbola. IMost of the comets move 
in parabolas and hyperbolas. But there are 
some well-known comets which revolve round 
the sun in an elliptic or closed path. I will 
refer ojily to two. A comet, named after its 
discoverer as Bielas comet, was seen in 1827. 
It was seen in 18.1 s, near the place assi.giied to 
it be cahmlation. It was closely followed. 
I'vervtb.ing went i-n as usual, until Januarv, 
1840, when the cr)inet was found to have split 
into t\'.'o. Y'e do not know what caused this 
-'atael'v-m. The parts continue , 1 to mo\e in 
S' ace like t'’, o sisters and soon disatureared in 
''h. ietb.ute spiViCe, III iSec, the twin reappearedi 
But tile catastrophe wlitcb liad --e] aratcd them 


was only a presage of tlie fate which aiiaited 
tliem. They liave since been lost. To be lost 
is, no doubt, interestin.g, but there was a .great 
surprise resereed for Us. According to calcula- 
tion the comet sh(.)Uld h, ive returned in 1S50, 
1S06, and 1872. It failed to do so. But on the 
ei'eiiin.g of the 27th Xoveuiber, 1S72, there was 
a veritable rain of shooting stars. This rain 
lasted, from seveti in the evenin.g till one the 
next morning. They all came from the same 
point in the heavens, where the comet should 
have been. It is surmised they represented a 
fraction of the decomposed parts of the comet 
such as came within the influence of the earth’s 
attraction. I now come to the most celebrated 
of all comets. Edmund Halley, a great mathe- 
matician and astronomer, was the first to subject 
comets to the vigorous te.'-t of the law of gravi- 
tation, just then given out be' his intimate 
friend, Xewton. Halley proved that comets are 
swa.\-ed by the sun as much as the iflanets. 
Xewton h.ad laid down that the comets, if they 
are amenable to gravitation, must revolve in 
ellipses, irtiraholas and hvjierbolas. Hallcv 
applied this principle to the great comet which 
bla/ed forth in 1682 and found, after laborious 
historical mathematical investigations, that it 
must lx- identical with the comets which had 
been .seen liy Kepler in 1807 and by others in 
i.s.ti, 1380 and 1305, always at an interval 

of 75 to 7,8 years. In his mind’s eye, he saw 
it drifting far beyond Xeptnne, two thousand 
and eight Innidred millions of miks from the 
sun, tlieu swin.giiig round and .speeding once 
mure towards the earth. He was a man of 
ncarlv sei \ears, when he conpileted his cumeterv 
studies and he knew he woidd never live lo sec 
the Cfiiuet's return and his jirediction verified. 

lie left )>ehind him, an api eal for reco.gni- 
tioii which reads thus: — 

‘‘Wlierefore, if according to what we have 
already said it sliouhl return again about the 
.vear msfl, candid p: sterity '.vill not refuse to 
r.ckiun. ledge that this wa- first discovere 1 bv 
an Englishman.'’ 

The siijireiiie test remained to be appli'nl 
Imc to this T ruphecv, cn the Christmas dav of 
‘ 7 .s 8 , when Thdlev had been Iving in his grave 
for 17 years, the collet reaiipeared. Ever .since 
ir has been i alkd ITa 1 k\'’s Comet. With .almost 
c!uck-like precision, it appeared again in iS.sy 
m the 'ery region of the heavens where it was 
mathenuuic'illv expected. For 7.3 ye.irs nc 
numaii e\'e h.ad. -eeii it. It h.ad been a wanderer 
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beyond the limits of the solar system, thousands 
of millions of miles away from ns. Vet its 
movements were tracked and tlie exact ;)os'tioii 
in the heavens where it would be first seen v.as 
foretold. 1 oiiyht to say liere that as a comet 
pas^es thron.tjh tlie sclar system, it is exposed 
to disturbing forces on eu ery side. Every planet 
h.ugs at it, now hastening, now retarding its 
journey. This is specially so when it comes 
within the attractive influence of great pilaneis 
like Jupiter, Saturn and Uranus. Allowing ter 
these perturbations, Halley's Comet kept its 
time with commendable accuracy. On 
September lath, 1009, in the small hours of the 
morning this marvellous glowing child of space 
was seen as a faint jiatcli upon the sensitive 
pjhotograpliic yilates of the astronomers 
Towards the end of April, 1010, in the early 
hours of the niuruing, it was seen by the naked 
eye in the eastern horizon. There was iiothiipg 
ill its appearance then to indicate that it was 
iiundreds of thousands of miles of white-hot 
matter, foaming through space like a vast 
cataract of fire and travelling towards us at a 
million miles an hour. After having journeyed 
into stellar space beyond the orbit of Xeptune, 
it, as it swept round tlic sun, came within the 
range of our \ision. It had be.gun its great 
journey back to the outer confines of our 
system. It soon irreseiited the most magnificent 
celestial spectacle of our geiieratioii. Most of 
us must have enjoyed that unique never-to-be 
topgotten display. The devoted labours of ;; 
groiip of cla>sical scholars have traced back the 
appearance of this comet throu.gh twenty 
centuries. It appeared in loob and was regard- 
ed by William the Comiiieror as a herald of 
victory for his armies. It is surmised tliere i'l 
a planet iKwond Xeptune. If there is any suds 
e.xtra-Xepturiaii body, then it must sooner or 
later be discovered like X'eptune by makiii.g it< 
p-i'esence felt by perturbing and deflecting the 
]iath of Halley’s Comet. Tlie ifliysical consti- 
tution of comets has been rliscovered Irv that 
.great instrument of analy;,is, the siiectroscopc 
J'heir nucleus consists of more or IcsS coarse 
grains of solid matter raised to incandescciiex 
when near the sun. The solidity is revealed bv 
a continuous .spcctiuiu unbroken by dark liites. 
In the gaseous cinelope which surrounds the 
nucleus, there aix several well-known terrestrial 
elements, such, as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen 
and carbon, whiJi b.wt predominates Tuo or 
the dark lines of the .solar .spectnim staiuliipg 


side by side are known as “D” lines. Fraun- 
hofer was the first to observe that when sodium 
was made luminous, its two Iiright yellow lines 
occupied the same position in the spectrum as 
these two dark lines. These two sodium lines 
have b-eeii found ill Halley’s Comet. Thus while 
the light from the sun conies to us through a 
comparatively cooler envelope containing sodium 
vapour, in the case of the comet, it comes direct- 
ly from incandescent sodium. Is it not a 
wonderful fact that rays of some light coming 
from an o’oject sufficiently heated can tell us all 
about its composition? Wherever it may be, 
whether a few' feet away in our laboratory, o.' 
hundreds of millions of miles away in limitless 
sjiace, its light, decomposed in the spectroscope, 
is forced to reveal the story of its origin. Our 
earth is but a speck in the universe. There is, 
however, one great truth which stands out clear 
and conspicuous. F:oin the minutest atom to 
tlie gigantic stars moving almost at an infinite 
distance from tis there is comiimnity of matter 
through all space. One touch of nature makes 
the whole universe kin. 

MkTKORS \XP SHOOTIXG vST.XES. 

19. Everybody must have seen the beautiful 
occurrence, the sudden appearance of a streak of 
light ill the nocturnal sky and its equally sudden 
extinction. It is due to a tiiu' little budj', which 
revohes round the sun much in the same way 
as the earth and other planets revolve lound it. 
This body flies through space with a velocity 
Innidred times greater than that of a rifle-bullet. 
\\ Idle moving round its elliptical orbit, it some- 
times jiasses so near tlie earth as to be attracted 
liv its .gravitation. In rushing through the at- 
mosphere which surrounds us under the influ- 
ence (’ll this attraction, it becomes incuiidesceul 
by friction and manifests itself by a sudden 
flash, a liiminon,< trail and then its independent 
existence which ini.ght have extended through 
a.ges is at an end aiul the vapour and dust into 
which it is transformed mingles with the mass 
of our earth. It has Iieeii ealcuiated that of the 
millions ami tliou.sands of ndllions of meteors, 
which fill tlie Celestial sjiace within which 
Xeirtuiie moves, sonietliing like ten and a 
luiudted million enter our atmosphere e'\’ery 
day and are crcniatexi. In our atlno^I.!Iere lies 
our safety ; hut for it we would he pelted 
e\cry hour of the day with these missiles 
from the heaxeiis char.ged with tremendous 
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\ulocily The earth \vill then be a mij< 
l’n^&fe and unconifortable place to live in. 
The origin of the metecrs is a jiroblem yet 
to be solved. Sir Robert Tall mathematically 
investigated it and came ti- the concin>io!i 
tliat tliev originated in terrestrial volcanic out- 
bursts ages ago and that when they now fall 
on the earth thev merely return to their liirth- 
place. Any such bodv ejected with great. 
\'clocit_\' from a terrestrial volcano, would pursue 
an ellijnical orbit round the sun, bni as soon 
as it would eruss the eartii’s orbit, it would be 
ciragged back to tlie earth, whence it sta ted 
its caree-r. These meteors may .generally be 
seen on any clear niglit by jiatient watching. 
But at times the}' fall in thousands. In 1083, 
there was an immense shower in the United 
Slates. At one place something like a <piartcr 
of a million of them were seen, literally filling 
the sky with their brilliant tracks and creating 
a most imposing sight. These meteors did not 
fall at random. Their i)aths all radiated from 
one and the same point in the sky, from a spot 
within the constellation Leo. It has been 
ascertained that a great meteor spool of many 
niillioiis of these minute bodies are revolving 
round the sun in company and whenever the 
earth crosses their orbit, they are caught by 
its attraction and dra,gged down, thus causing 
a brilliant shower of fire-l)alls. They have 
contributed in no small de.gree in thickenin.g the 
earth’s crust. 

The other day I reatl in tlie papers that 
a white-hot meteor of gi.gantic si/.c rnsbed 
towards the earth at a speed of forty miles a 
second and illuminateel the country round about 
London and as far north as Yorkshire. It 
blazed forth in dazzling light and flashed across 
the sky accomp)anied by a great muffled exjdo- 
sion, which shocjk Indkliiigs and cau-ed wide- 
spread alarm. It showered the country with 
a spray of molien metal. This happened on the 
6th of September last. 

SrvKS. 

20. It is beyond the power of the human 
mind to realise the immensity of ccTes- 
tial space, that it is illumined by millions of 
flaniing .-uns, so far away th.at they look to u.s 
like pin-point<. The telescope-camera has made 
records of millions of these pin-points and e-ach 
probably rep)re-eiits a sun enormously larger 
than that to which or.r earth owes alle.giance. 


When We think (.f this amazing creuliuu, we 
forget not merely the history of our little earth 
but e.f the sun himself, with all Ivh immense 
system of planets and other bodies whidi 
acknowledge Ins sway. The survey of this 
system fills Us with wonder at the stu])eudons 
scale on which it is built but it sinks into in- 
significance when we contemplate the sidereal 
lieaveiis. It would be reduced to the size of 
a simple loint if it were traiispi.rted to the dis- 
tance of e\eu the nearest of .-tars. These stars 
owing to their vast, nay, inconceivable distance 
ap, ear to Us as motionless lights apparently 
tixed to the vault id the liea\ens. tsiuce man 
came to exist I;e has ~een them cccunying snb- 
.stantially the 1 o.-iticais trwy occiipw now in the 
innueu.se etherial sp-ace tliat surrounds us, the 
most profornd, the most silent of solitudes, 
(lur \’edic ancestors when tliey came and settled 
in the land of the seven ri-.er- (Sliapts Siiidhu), 
saw then ju.st as wu 'te them now. But ther 
did not know as eve now know that these genis 
of light are like our sun, more marvellous, 
more splendid tlian anything they dreamed of. 
.Wnong the host of stars which sparkle in the 
infinite night, our ga/e is arreste;! by the most 
brilliant of them and by certain grouiis, which 
have Ijeeii noticed fn.m the carlieA ages. Of 
these .group- or constellations, the most remark- 
able in (.nr hemisphere is that whicli is known 
to astronomers as tlio “Oreat Bear” and which 
\\ as named by c.nr ancest(.)r.- as the Sajitar.si 
Mandal, or assemblage of seven Rishis, This 
caaiiAellation consists i.f se\en brilliant ^tars and 
can never be mi'-taken. W hatever the Sea'^on 
it can be seen in the north. It is best seen at 
Xagjnir in the early hours of tlie night during 
the hot weather. Four are in a quadrilateral 
and three at an angle with one dde. One of 
them, the second fnmi the i.r,rner star of the 
square, is called after the .great Rishi, Vasish- 
tha. Just touching it, is a .small star, which 
can only be seen by th(jse having strong eye- 
sight It has been called, Aruiulliati, Vasish- 
tha's wife. If the two at the head of the 
quadrilateral are joined to.gether and the 
straight line thus formed extended towards the 
north, we get to the most important star in 
the heavens, the Pole Star, our Dhruba 
\ak^hstra, the point round which the whole 
firmanent seems to revolve. T'iie other stars 
ri.se and .set but the Pole star is always at its 
post. But it is during tlic clear nights of 
winter tliat we see sonic of the finest stars. 
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Xo other season is so inatjnificeiUly coitstcllated 
as the winter montlis. The giant Orion, our 
hal l is seen in all its glory in January. 

To the south-east of it, shines the most magni- 
ficent of all the stars, Sirius, tlie famous 
llog-star of the ancients of our Littihiik. It 
ri\als \'enus in lustre and caji never be mis- 
taken. It is emhuved with such luminous and 
calorific power, that if it were to take the place 
of onr sun, e\er\tlnng in this earth will be 
immediately burnt up under the fierce action 
of its dazzling furnace. I will mention one 
other great star lying to the north-west of 
Orion, Aldebaran, our Rohini. Cassiopaia is 
another constellation of five stars, which when 
jdiied make the figure \\’. or M. according to 
the direction you look it from. It is easily 
Seen in these winter months. The nearest star 
to us has been foutid to be 22 billion miles 
away. But on closer examination by modern 
instruments it has been found that the pale 
white patches, whicli we call tile milky way, 
are nothing but masses of star.s and these stars 
are at least a hundred thousand billion miles 
away. A wealth of beauty will be found in the 
Iieac’ens, which will give them a form of pleasure 
never previously enjoyed. I may (luote in this 
connection the pathetic lament of .Carlyle 
“Why did not some one teach me the constella- 
tions, and make me at home in the starry 
heavens?” 

21. Recently a wonderful new' star has 
been found. It is ino times bigger than our 
bun. It is so far iff from us that it has taken 
ten thousand years for its light to reach the 
earth It has been named “Blaskett” after the 
name of its discoverer. It is 52,500 millions of 
niile.s from the earth. In its distance lies onr 
safety, for, being lOo times more ma.ssive than 
onr sun, the light and heat it emits would have 
instantly burnt U]) the earth into a-hes. if it 
were in the p(,sition occupied by Mars. This 
di.sc’i.verv opens up !iew conceptions of time and 
space and sliows that the depths of the heavens 
still hold undiscovered wonders which science 
has vet to l)ring to light 

Since writing the above I read in the London 
Thiics of May, 1026, the followin.g notice of the 
discovery of another new .star; — 

“The Harvard University observatory has 
confirmed the discocen- of a new star recently 
:innounced by Professor WTdf. It is of the 15' 
niagnitude and is situated in a .spiral nebnlce at 
a distance of tens of millions light ^’cars from 
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the earth and is 10,000,000 times brighter than 
t'ne .siin, exceeding in brightness all the previous 
new stars e.xcept Xova Andromeda of 1SS5.” 

22. The latest theory as to the origin of 
these bodies was recently propounded by Pro- 
fessor Bickertoii of X'ew Zealand before the 
Royal Institute, London. He said that the 
collision of two dark gaseous bodies would .give 
birth to a new self-luminous body or star. The 
colliding bodies would get up a velocity pro- 
portionate to their size. Such collisions did not 
occur at random. Included among a number 
of agencies tending to develop such collisions 
was gravitation. The two bodies under the 
influence of gravitation would begin to approacli 
ciic another and get up speed for hundreds of 
years. This speed would gradually assume 
tremendous proportions and would be stopped 
Miiddenly in the colliding parts. Heat would be 
generated and in a short time, a luminous star 
WDiild be formed. Explosive force wouM 
it and it would swell out its diameter 
at a Sliced of millions of miles an hour. Thus 
would suddenly flare up a light thousands of 
times the brilliancy of our sun. New stars, 
stars which become visible for the first time, 
have been noted from very ancient times. They 
Were noticed as far back as B.C. 150. Tycho 
Bralie saw with astonishment on tlte nth of 
November of 1572, the appearance of such a 
star He was returning home after the day’s 
W( rk in liis laboratory, when he chanced to look 
at the ^ky and tliere he .'aw a brilliant new star, 
which he had never noticed before. Kepler also 
has kept on record the discovery of such a star. 
'I’wo were discovered in the 17th and eight in 
the loth centuries. Astronomers now announce 
tl'.eir appearance every fewv years. By far the 
mo't interesting of the?e new comers is the star 
which fir the first time appeared in igoi. It 
has been named Xova Persai. There was no 
trace of it only 2S hours before its discovery. 
It app'earei! with startling suddenness a.' a small 
star. In these 28 hours, however, its light in- 
creased 10,000 fold. In this brief space of time, 
a dark and probably chill globe became a seeth- 
ing nias' of fire, a million times hotter than it 
was before. After thus blazing forth as a star 
of conspicnous brightness, its .splendour fell in 
file course of the three following weeks. It 
continued to decline until it became too faint to 
be seen w'ith the naked eye. .\t first its light 
was hlnisli white. After a few days, it began to 
show an orange tint. It then became red. 
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Subsequently it varied from red to orange. All 
this indicated that something very stupendous 
had occurred in the heavens, the conflagration 
of a world, the ruin of a star. The following 
theory has been advanced to explain the birth 
of this star : It \\ as a comparatively dark body 
shining vith a very faint light. In moving 
through space it encountered a cosmical cloud 
or nebulous matter, upon entering which with 
tremendous speed it was set into a state of con- 
flagration, which lasted until it left the cloud, 
in ijrecisely the same manner as a meteor be- 
comes luminous on encountering the npjier strata 
of the earth’s atmosphere. After einergin.g from 
the cloud, the star cooled down and regained 
its original condition or was changed into a 
partially nebulous state. Sometimes a new 
brilliant star is formed by collision of two dark 
bodies. iMoving at a rate of, say, 20 miles a 
'-ek.ond, they are brought together by some nn- 
kiKA'-n cause and the result is the annihilation 
of both. The force of their impact and tin; 
energy of their motion are converted into intense 
heat and li,gl!t. Such a catastrophe is quite 
possible in the universe where bodies millions 
and millions in number sweep down the great 
expaii'-e of space uith a velocity beyond our 
conception. Who knows, someday our turn 
may come. If it comes, it will come in this 
fashion. Our system is known to be moving 
through space with a velocity of about 12 H 
miles per second. vSome great dark star movin.g 
with efiiial velocity or more will strike onr sun 
fair and square, and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
before we shall know what had taken place, the 
sun, tlie momi and the planets will be dissolved 
in an atmosphere of fire. The impact will be 
terrific, resulting in a sudden rise of tempera- 
ture beyond conception and will end in the dis- 
integration of both stars, perhaps givin.g rise 
to a new star but we will not be there to witnes-. 
it. It may be interesting to know that what 
we see in onr time re.garding these celestial 
events happened and was over and done with 
before onr .great great .grand-fathers were born, 
perhaps at more distant times. .■\11 this time 
the new star was swiftly travelling earthwards at 
2000,000 miles every second, never halting, 
never faltering, past star after star, until its light 
touched us. The spectroscope has shown that 
most of these stellar comflagrations are due to 
hydrogen. 

In onr Mahabharata there is a passa.ge which 
deals with the end of the world as follows: — 


“U King, towards the end of these thousands 
of years constituting the four Yugas, a draught 

occurred extending for many years And 

then, Uh ! Uord of men, seven blazing suns, 
appearing in the firmament, drink up all the 
water of the earth that are in the rivers and 
seas. And then also everything of the nature 
ot wood and grass that is wet or dry is con- 
sumed and reduced to ashes. And then, 
b) Ilharata, the fire called Saini'ariaka impelled 
by the winds, appeareth on the earth that 
hath already been dried to cinders by the 
seven stars and that fire destroys all things in a 
moment.” I have taken this from the Pre- 
sidential address of the Astronomical Society in 
Calcutta by the Hon’ble Hr. W. A. Uee. 

23. I have spoken of Sirius the most bril- 
liant of the stars. Its splendid appearance has 
caused it to be observed with great care from the 
earliest times. Its exact place has been noted 
down. Comparing its place now with its place 
<ine hundred years ago, keen eyes of astronomers 
observed a difference. Further, the velocity of 
motion of Sirius is about 1000 inies a minute, 
yet it is sometimes a little more and sometimes 
a little less. Were it an isolated star, attended 
only by small subordinate bodies like our 
planet.s, there would be no irregularity in its 
motion. Its initial velocity would be maintain- 
ed intact. The fact that it had not been moving 
uniformly arrested the attention of a great 
Crennan astronomer, Bessel, and he began to 
make his investigations. The result was a 
romantic discoxery rivalling the discovery iff 
Neptune. It was in 1844 that Bessel boldly 
declared that the .great star was accompanied by 
a dark satellite which caused the irregularities 
in its motion and his irrediction was borne out 
tS years later by a brilliant telescopic disco- 
very. Let me quote Professor Newcomb; ‘Tn 
February, 1862, i\Iessrs. Clarke and Sons of 
Cambridge-port were completing their 18 inch 
.gla'S for the Chicago ( >b'-ervati)>'y. Turning the 
glass one evening on Sirius, the practised eye of 
tile young Clarke soon detected something un- 
usual. ‘Why father,’ he exclaimed ‘the star 
lias a companion.’ It was exactly in its pre- 
dicted direction for that time. I'irins’s com- 
panion is now known to be not a planet but 
a heated body with inherent light of its own, 
and one half the size of Sirius itself, though the 
feeble glimmer of its light suggests that it is 
nearly cold.” Its mean distance from its primary 
source is believed to be a little less than that of 
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r.i:r yutei'iuost planet, Neptune, from the sun. 
W'iiLii We bear in mind that Sirius is about one 
million times as far from us as the sun, these 
discoveries show the wonderful power of the 
human mind. Another ereat star Al.m>l, the 
Bemon Star, has a dark companion. Alctol 
wa.xes and wanes in a most ama^iiiij way. For 
about three days it is only a little less brilliant 
than the biyge^t ^ta''s ; th.en its liyht fades ands 
in a few hours it sinks into a tiny point of liyht, 
returning at the end of this time to its u>uai 
s; leiidour. These vagaries are visible to the 
naked eye and liave been known for centurie'. 
lint it is only recently that th.e star has been 
made to re\eal its mystery. There is another 
mighty body in the immediate \ icinity of Algol. 
Tide conu'anion of the star is not absolutely 
devoid of intrinsic li.ght, like our earth, but it 
is dark, relatively to Algol. This body circlc.s 
round the common centre of gravity at a di/.z.v 
speed and every 6o liours it conies between ns 
and -Algol, thu> shutting out most of its light, 
as the moon does when it comes between us and 
the sun. Not only the existence of this iniseer. 
star, but its mea''Urement and weight h.as been 
ascertained. Says Sir Robert Ball : “Here is an 
obiect which we have never seen, and apparent- 
ly never can exp.ect to see, but yet we have 
been able to weigh it, to measure it and ro 
determine its movement.” When seen through 
a big telescope, many of the apparently single- 
stars are found to be twins, circling round one 
another like partners in a dance. It is conjec- 
tured these iih.euomena represent narrowly 
averted celestial colli-ions, such as cause new 
stars to flare up from time to time For 
Centuries, the pair rushed towards each other at 
ever increasing sliced but instead of meeting, 
they were diverted from their courses by some 
outside force, and merely glanced past each 
other at short range. Then the enormous 
attraction exerted by each came into play. 
Neither coidd escape from it and they bc.gan to 
swing round each other and thus became double- 
stars. 

24, The li.glit of the stars differs in colour. 
Seen through a telescope, they present various 
colours. Sirius is mam- lined. Aldebaran is 
blond-red like Afars. There are others which 
are yellow. Others again arc white. The 
astronomers say that the sta,ge of development 
of a .star can be determined by its colour When 
the star is first formed from masses of incan- 
descent gas, it is not \'ery hot. It then gives 


out a dull-red colour. xAs it contracts under 
the mutual gravitation of its particles, it grows 
hotter and assumes a c’ellowish colour. xAs it 
continues to contract it .grows hotter and hotter 
until it reaches its maximum temperature and 
then it is seen as a white star. As it grows 
older, it loses its heat and its colour changes 
again but this time in the reverse order, it 
cools to yellow and then to red and at last it 
loses its heat and then becomes dark and in- 
visible. Some stars seem, to undergo in the 
course of a fmv days changes in colour. In 
tb.et^e cases, it is generally found that the star is 
not one hut a pair of different hues, which 
swing round one another and wliicliever of the 
coig'le is nearest to ns at the moment gives the 
prevailing colour which changes when they 
change places. 

Nebul.-'E. 

25 Tlie Nebulae are remarkable oltjects in 
the heavens. They are faint cloud-like soft 
patches of light on the black background of the 
sky. They are, liowevcr, not clouds, hut are 
imiiie-rsed in tlie depths of space at almost in- 
finite distance from ns. Unlike clouds, they are 
self-luminous It was the illustrious astro- 
nomer, Sir William Hcrshel, who, with the heln 
of his equally illustrious .sister, first made a 
study of the Nebulae. The great Nebulae in the 
constellation Orion is a most glorious object in 
the heavens. One of the griant stars in this con- 
stellation, Orionis, is itself a .glorious object. 
It is not one star but consists really of six stars 
which, to the naked eye arc merged into one 
owing to their immense distance. It is round 
this cluster of stars constituting the Orionis that 
We find this renowned Nehnlae. It is of a faint 
bluish cnhnir. The central part is most 
Inminoiis and the luminosity decreases as we 
approach the edge. A real Nebula? must he 
distinginshed from a cluster of stars wliich when 
seen hy the naked eye looks like a nchtilons 
cloud. Seen thron.gh the telescope what appears 
to he a nebula is tran-formed into a clo.sely 
packed cluster of stars. Thus with the .growth 
in the ]u>wer of the telescope, what were former- 
ly considered to be Nehuhe have been resolved 
into clusters of stars. This naturally gives rise 
to the question whether all nebitla? arc not 
really elnsters of stars which because of their 
distance cannot be distingwished as stars even 
with the aid of the most powerful telescopes. 
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But the wniulerfiil iiL'truuiont, I have already 
Sjjuken of, the spectroscope, has solved the 
riddle Tl;e spectrum of tlie lis;ht of the nebula 
in the Orion consists, not of a continuous band 
of colours crossed by dark lines as in the case 
ef stars but of briyht lines, thus clearly show- 
ing that it is in an intensely heated gaseous 
condition. Some of these briglit lines corres- 
1 Olid with the s" ectrum of hydrogen. There 
are otlier ga^es, whose identity with gases \vc- 
have on earth has not yet been established 
Thus we find this great constellation, Orion, 
surrounded by a cloudy mass of o],,\\ii}g gases 
According to the neliular theory of Laplace, it 
is out of this gaseous matter that the stars in- 
cluding (iur sun have been evoh'ed. W hat is 
said here of this nebula apii.lies to other nebiike 
Those which give a continuous spectnuii are 
not real nebuhe but dusters c,f minute stellar 
points. A real nebula must give a speannn 
of bri,ght lines only. The other day I read in 
the papers of a stupendous cloud of nabulte, 
which is just now under observation in the 
great Harvard College Observatory. So dis- 
tant is this that the light from the centre of 
it takes about ten million v'ears to reach the 
earth. Its diameter is approximately one-fifth 
of its distance from the sun, so that a beam of 
light would take about two million years to 
cross it. Thus it is the largest thing yet known 
to science and the most distant that it has been 
able to measure. According to Laplace’s theory 
the nebulfe and the stars my be said to be 
related as parent and child. 

26. The discoveries of Science have indeed 
been wonderful. Who could have thou.ght that 
a creature who is even an atom living in an 
atom, would disCf)ver a law' which .governs the 
whole universe, whose omiiipmeseiit .grasp rules 
as much the fall of an a])ple as the motions 
of those infinite number of apimreutlv tiny 
orbs wh.ich stud our heavens but an attempt 
to conceive whose real distance and magnitude 
would make our mind whirl? Could even the 
boldest of tile ancient scientists have imagined 


that it would ever he given to his successors 
to discover an instrument, the most wonderful 
in its powers, the most searching in its analysis 
and the most unerring in its teaching- 1 “ That 
it would enable man to see as if with the eye 
what is .going on in the sun, th.at he would be 
able with its aid to mark and ch.ronicle the 
tempests and whirlwinds to which wliat we e.x- 
I erience in our little globe is as nothing, that 
he would be able to wind his way even beyond 
the limits of the solar system and pieiietrating 
into the stellar regions, make aci|uaintance 
even at that infinite distance with those objects 
of colossal dimensions by the side of which 
even the .giant ruler of rmr system sinks into 
insi.gnificance ? Rut with all this we must not 
forget that wc have only lifted a corner of 
the friu.ge of the veil that still hides so much 
from us. It is true we do know something but 
how much more yet remains which we do not 
know. When we .get inflated with the idea of 
what great things have been done, the 2,s 
million stars wliich the .great Chicago telescope 
has revealed, ought to have a sobering effect 
on our vanity. But the harmony (jf creation is 
majestic and immense. The physical car can- 
not hear it but the intellectual ear can under- 
stand it. A universal motion bears along 
everything, the moon, the earth, the sun and 
the stars and it is regulated acci'rdin,g to in- 
e.xorahle laws which never change Herein lies 
the hope for tlie future. We are living on the 
inheritance which our forefathers have gained 
for ns and hy the application of the same 
methods which have proved so fruitful in their 
hands, we may still further extend the domain 
of knowledge. For end there is lume to the 
universe of Ood and end there is none to the 
positive knowledge that it is j ernfissihle under 
His infinite wisdom to acf|uire and utilise for 
our everlasting giaid 

I conclude by (inoting the last words of 
Laplace ■ 

“What vve know is lint little, 

M hat we do not know is imiiKiise.’’ 
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p()p:ms axd plays of bhasa— ii. 

By Dr. Lakshmax Swarit, m.a. 


Tile Puiavakyaiii also a play lii one act 
Krishtia ai pears at the court of Hasiiiiainira as 
an envoy rif the Paiidavas, to make a last effort 
for peace. Durvodliana, the Kiiru Chief detc'- 
iniiies to insult tlie en\'oy He forbirls hi’^ 
courtiers to ri'e or to show ;sny other mark of 
respect to Krishna. In order to find an excuse 
f<.r not rising himself, he orders his cliamher- 
lain to si.rcad before him the scroll on 
which is ;iainted the scene of the insult offered 
to Draupadi. Krishna is anmiunced. His 
Majestic demeanour makes a deep impression. 
Xotwithstanding P/uryodhana’s strict orders, all 
the courtiers simultaneously rise. The haughty 
monarch does not listen to the propo-als of 
1 eace. Contrary to all laws, he resolves to 
imprison the eitvo.w He orders the gallant 
knights to bind Krishna. But no one dares 
api'iroach him I'innlly Duryodliana himself 
tries to capture him and is defeated. Krishna 
leax'es Hastinapur in anger. They must have 
war. The heroic is the predominating senti- 
ment. 

The Kantabhara is also a play in one act 
This too is based on the Maliabharata Tlie 
great battle of the Maliabharata is raging 
Kama, a gallant knight, is ready to lead the 
army I'hi- knight is in\ idiierable as he is born 
with an impenetrable armour. As long as the 
armour is on his body, no human weapon can 
ever injure him. He is going to challenge 
Arjuna, the renowned hero of the Pandavas. A-- 
he is about to proceed, God Indra appears as 
a niemlicant and begs a favour. Kama has 
never before refused to grant a re<iucst He 
d.oes not wish to break his rule. He offers .gold. 
Cows, horses, elephants, his estate in succession 
but none of these things is acceptable, Finally 
he offers his armour which the mendicant agrees 
to accept. Having accepted the gift, the 
niemlicant must iironounce the customary 
benediction, ‘live long ’ But this cannot be 
pronounced in the present case for if the 
nieiidicant, who is in reality God Indra, sav-. 
‘live long’, the hero will live long. He is 


therefore, in great difficulty. He however 
tinds a way out of tlie difficulty by saying ‘may 
your fame be everlasting like the sun. the moon, 
the Himalaya and the Ocean’. The rumblings 
of the battle are heard in the distance and 
Kama departs to fi.ght with Arjuna. 

The ^^adhya}lla vyayoga is also a play 
in one act. A brahmana with wife and three- 
sons, is [lassing through a forest and is harassed 
by a demon, who has been ordered by his 
mother to seek a man for her breakfast. The 
demon is a g<X)d one and agrees to let the 
br.ihmana and his family depart in peace, pro- 
vided one of the male members surrenders 
himself. There is a generous rivalry among 
all the five members. Each one offers himself 
to save the rest. Finally the middle son is 
selected. He, however, gets the demon’s per- 
mission to take his last bath in a tank near by 
aiul delays. The demon shouts fur him ‘( ) 
middle son, come (juickly’. In response to his 
call a man, quite different from the brahmana 
boy, aiipears. This man is also called the 
‘middle son ’ He is the famous Bhima who sets 
brahmana boy free, and is prepared to be led 
by force by the demon. A duel follows in which 
magic weapons are used. The demon is in 
reality a son of Bhima by his wife Hidimba. 
The duel is, therefore, bet'veen father and son 
and reminds one of the famous duel l)etween 
Sohrab and Rustom though without the fatal 
conseciuences. The demon is unable to lead 
Bhima by force, so Bhima goes voluntarily. On 
reaching the demon’s house, Bhima is recog- 
nised by Hidimba, who greets him as her lord 
and makes the son fall at his feet. They all 
now escort the brahmana family to their desti- 
nation. 

The I'laliiUii is a play in 7 Acts Its story 
is derived from the Ramayana. The opening 
of the ist Act is verv dramatic. Rama is going 
to be consecrated as heir-apparent. Every- 
body is haiipy. A play is going to be staged 
on the occasion. A maid of Sita begs a flower 
from the stage manager and is refused. In 
retaliation, she steals, frmn the dressing room, 
a bark-garment which an actress is about to 
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put on hersulf for the performance. Sita sees 
the maid with Ijark-garnieiit and scolds her for 
the mischievous act, and orders her to restore 
the garment. As the maid is about to depart, 
Sita takes a fancy to the garment, calls the 
maid back, tries the rough bark-garment on 
herself, and asks her ‘How do I look in this 
garment’. The maid answers, ‘you look very 
sweet even in tliis rough bark Beautiful per- 
sons look charming in any dress’. At that very 
moment Rama enter^ and announces that he has 
been banished for 14 years, Sita accompanies 
her husband in that \ery bark-ganneiit which 
she had put on for the sake of amusement. 

The Panclictra!)am or fi\e nights is a play in 
3 Acts. It is a peculiar kind of play. There 
are more than one heroes and there is a total 
absence of female-cliaracters. Non-existence of 
the heroine does not make the play dull. There 
are 10 male characters. Duryodhana, the Kuru 
Chief has jierformed a sacrifice. The sacrificial 
fee asked by the preceptor is the restoration 
of half the kingdom to the Pandavas. As the 
whereabouts of the Pandavas are not knc)wn, 
Duryodliana agrees to the division of the king- 
dom, provided the news of the Pandavas i'- 
brought witliin 5 nights. A raid is made on 
the king of Virata as he has nth come to honour 
the sacrifice. The Pandavas under various dis- 
guises take part in the battle and defeat the 
raiders. An arrow of Arjuna, with his iiaiiie 
in.scribed on it, is disco\'cred and the kingdom 
is di\'ided. The play ends with celebration of 
m.arriage of Arjuua’s son with the dau.ghter 
of \’irata. This is one of the most interesting 
play and c<jntains scwcral charming scenes. 

vrir. 

The Prati, ll’ratiinaya)i;^a>idiniiayiinu). is a 
play in 4 .\.cts. It deals with the legend of 
King Udayana, the prince Arthur of Indian 
Literature. iMahaseiia, King (jf Ujjayini has a 
daughter \'asavadatta, a i;earl of a prince.ss. 
fieveral iiriiices have sought her hand but no 
one is worthy of her. Only the accomplished 
King Udayana is a suitable match for her, but 
he is proud, haughty and dries not offer him- 
self as a suitor. As it is not possible to defeat 
him in battle, recourse is had to a’ ruse. A 
huge mechanical elephant with room inside to 
hide a band of soldiers, is constructed and 
placed in a very thick forest. News of the 


elephant is brought to l'du\aiia who is ver>’ 
fond of hunting elephants Taking his lute, 
he goes out alone to capture the elephant. 
While he is busy f laying on tlie lute to ravish 
the elephant with the sweet strains of music, 
soldiers come out from their place of conceal- 
ment and overpower him. L'daj'ana is brought 
to T'jjayini as a prisoner. There he becomes the 
teacher of music of the princess \'asavadatta 
and falls in love with her. His lo\ e is returned 
Thus the prison life is made bright and sweet 
for King L'dayana. 

Yangandhartyana, the minister of Udayana, 
hears of the captivity of his master and resolves 
to set him free. With numerous attendants, 
he comes to T’jjayini disguised as a mad man 
and bribes the various guards. The plan, for 
the escape of King Udayana are all ready but 
the king refuses to leave Ujjayini without 
\’’asavadatta. The minister does not like his 
master’s romance especially when it interferes 
with the affairs of state but he submits to the 
will of the king. He ]:repares another plan. 
< >ne dark night king Udayana eloi'ies with 
\ asavadatta. Their fliglit is covered by 
various bands of soldiers, stationed iirev'iously 
cn routL by ilie minister, who, liowe\er, is 
taken jirisoner because his sword failed liim at 
the hour of need. But instead of being punish- 
ed, he is honoured by tlie King t.f T’jjayini and 
preparations are made for the celebration of the 
marriage of Udayana with Vasavadatta. 

I'lie play is full of action and contains much 
genuine humour. The King of T'jjayini is an 
Indian Alexander, who is always followed bv 
numerous vassal iirinces and chief-. He .says : 
‘The mighty princes follow me like slaves. 
Their golden crowns are co\-ered with (bust 
raised <m the road by the hoofs of my liorses.’ 
But his military coiKpicsts do not bring him 
any joy. Tlie jioet lias laid emphasis on his 
humanity. He is represented to us as a father 
and a husband rather tliaii as a conqueror. A 
very interesting situation shows us some traits 
of the king’s character. He is anxious to 
choose a suitable husband for his daughter. 
hilly ;: — I w'ish my would-be son-iii-law to be 
the scion of a famous race. He should 
be graceful in manners and kind of heart. 
He must be liandsonie, for women lov'e 
their husband more when he is fair. Last- 
ly he must he gallant and strong to afford 
protection to his tender bride. 
Chamberlain : — I am afraid, it is not possible 
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to find all these virtues together in a single 
individual except Your Majesty. 

King : — That is why I am so cautious. I think 
all a father can do and is bound to do is to 
choose the husband for his child with the 
greatest circumspection. The rest we 

must leave to fate... But as a mother 

always feels miserable at the giving away 
of a daughter, go, ask the queen to come 
here. 

ChaDibaiain : — As Your Majesty orders. 

[Exit.] 

King [.Ihuic] : — My minister, who went out 
t(r capture King Udayana is delaying. X15 
news up till now. 

[Enter the Queen] 

Queen: — I greet you, my lord. 

King: — Pray be seated. 

Queen : — As it pleases m\’ lord. [Sits do-en] 
King: — Where is \’asavadatta ? 

Queen : — She is gone to Uttara to practise on 
the iute. 

King: — Practising on the lute! where does this 
new caparicc come from? 

Queen: — She hapi'.eiied to see a girl named 
Kancanamala play on the lute. 

King: — Xow she wants to learn playing on the 
lute. This is just what the girls will do. 
Queen : — And she be.gs a favour fnjm Your 
Majesty. 

king: — Well, what is it? 

Queen : — .She says, ‘Father might engage a 
music-teacher for me.’ 

King: — The .girl is about to be married and 
wants a teacher. Her husband will be 
her teacher. 

Queen : — [ UTr/iiHgl Has the time really come 
to gi\ e my dau.ghter away in marriage. ? 
king: — There, there, tears a.gain. You never 
gave me a moment’s peace : ‘our dau.ghter 
must be married. Our dau.ghter must be 
married.’ What are you crying for now? 
Queen : — I want her very much to be married. 
But to part with her is to break my heart. 
To whom has .she been betrothed ? 
king : — Xo decision has yet been made. 

Queen : — Xot yet. 

king: — f.d.s'idr] This is what the trouble is • 
It is a shame if the child remains unmarried, 
if she is married it is all tears and heart-breaks. 
T lius love and duty wring a mother’s heart, 
filie is miserable both ways. [Aloud]. Any 
how Vasavadatta is now of an age to attend to 
!'er father-in-law. To-dav another embassy has 


arrived from the King of Benares. I must say 

this suit rather attracts me Xow listen, ray 

dear, I want to tell you which princes wish to 
marry into our family. 

Queen : — What is the good (T going into all 
these details? Give her to a worthy 
prince with whom she won’t be unhappy 
afterwards. 

•King : — Yes, it is easy for \'ou now to say ‘give 
her to a worthy prince,’ but who will bear 
the blame if thin.gs go tvron.g ? It will 
mean a great sorrow and no end of misery. 
Listen now. There is the prince of 
Magadha, there is the Lord of IMithila, the 
King of Surastra. Each of them has many 
attractive (pialities. Xow whom do you 
want to be our son-in-law ? 

As if in answer to the King’s question, a 
Voice is heard, ‘Kin.g Udayana.’ The chamber- 
lain rushes in great hurry to announce that 
King Udayana is taken prisoner. The effect 
produced is very dramatic. 

In his first joy over the capture of Udayana, 
Mahasena orders that the prisoner should be 
shown to all like a lion ca])tured for sacrifice. 
But when he learns that tlie iirisoner is severely 
wounded, his generosity is touched. He forgets 
iiis hatred. He liimself is surprised at the 
sudden change of feeling. He says : ‘How 
strange it is : when he was proud, I hated 
him. But when they brou.ght him here as a 
prisoner, there is ill-feeling left in my heart. 
And since they told me he is severely wounded 
and his life is in danger, I feel the deepest 
sympathy for him.’ And he straightway issues 
an order that no mention of the uiducky fight 
should be made in the presence of the prisoner. 

Act IV opens with a scene in a tavern. 
A maid servant sings a song in praise of wine. 
I think it is the type of drinking song which 
must have been sung in ancient Indian public 
houses. The song is the following : 

i^iff tittt I 

WT luf’f II 

“Blessed are those who are drunk with 

drink, blessed are those who are soaked with 

drink, blessed are those who are washed with 

drink, blessed arc those that are choked with 

drink.’’ [Keith’s translation.] 

The central figure is the faithful minister 
Yangandharayana. He shows a remarkable 
individuality. He is an astute diplomat. But 
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his greatest ijuality is his unwavering devotion 
to his master. This is beautifully expressed in 
Act I. An learning the news of his master’s 
captivity he says, ‘I’ll be with him in the 
capital of Mahaseiia. I shall go with him in 
the prison. If he is put to death, 1 shall die 
with him to be his servant in the life to come 

When he himself is made a prisoner while 
heroically covering the flight of his master, he 
says : ‘I ha\ e helped King Udayana to escape. 
It is true, I am in chains and doomed to die, 
because my sv. ord failed me in the hour of need. 
1 have brought freedom and happiness to my lor.i 
and, therefore, I say, ‘\’ictory is mine.’ He has 
all the qualities of a King’s counsellor at a 
critical period. He does not lose heart before 
<jb;tacles, he does not despair when deceived 
by the enemy, the blows of fate do ncU dis- 
courage him. Yangandharayana is a Jiianly 
and stern fi.gttre He has a heroic character. 
He is one of Bhasa’s immortal portraits. 

IX 

‘The \’ision of \'a^avadatta’ is a se(iuel to 
tlie Pratijnayana. KingUdayana is too fond 
of the society of liis beloved (jueeii \’asavadatta, 
and neglects the affairs (-f state An enemy 
Amin takes ad\aiita,ge of the situation and 
defeats his armies and forces him to retire to 
a frontier tillage Uatanaka. The Minister 
Yangandharayana wants to save the kin.gdom. 
'J'he only course left open, is to get military aid 
from the neighbouring kin.gdom tjf IMagadha. 
The best method of obtaining this aid is to ffinn 
a matrimonial alliance by marrying King Uda- 
yana with Padmavati the Princess (>f IMa.gadha. 
A serious dilTieulty ikjw arises because L dayana 
refuses to remarry as long as Vasavadatta is 
alive. The interests of the state require the 
sa' rifice of Wnavadatta, who is i-crsuacled to 
co-ojierate with the Minister. Vasavadatta 
must disappear fur sometime and in a manner 
that the King behewes her to he dead. One 
<la\ the King is absent on a hunting expedi- 
tifiii. The royal palace is burnt down and a 
rL'iiionr is sjiread that Vasav and the Minister 
have botli jierished in the conflagration. Mean- 
while thev leave Ivavanaka, disguised as hermits 
and make for Magadha. In a forest h.erniitage, 
ti’.ey meet Padmavati, \’asavadatta is pas-ed off 
ns a hrahtnana woman, deserted by her 
liusb.iiul and is left in the hands of Padmavati 
as a ward to be looked after. Tlie way is no'\ 


clear for the niatrimoiiial alliance. Udayana 
lb persuaded and marries Padmavati but his 
heart is set on \'asavadatta. The military aid 
is forthcoming. The enemy is defeated and 
finally Vasaiadatta is restored to him. 

This is a dramatic masterpiece The poet 
keeps our interest concentrated on the drama 
that is going on in the soul of \'asa, adatta when 
.she hears of her husband’s betrothal and 
merriage with Padmavati. 

Act II opens, with a charming scene. 
X’asavadatta and Padmavati arc living together 
at the jialacc and are good friends. The former 
is teasing tlie latter with regard to her good 
looks and her young man wlieii a nurse enters 
and announces lliat Padnuuati is betrothed to 
Uda.vana. \'usavadatta is shocked and forgets 
herself fi.r tlie moment and exclaims ‘alas 
Everybody is surprised, for as a friend of 
Padniaiati, she was expected to rejoice at the 
happy iiews. It cost \'a-a\'adatta a tremendous 
effort not to give herself away. She practises 
dissimulation and the situation is saved. But 
she is spared nothing. .Slie inti-t listen to the 
exuberant talk of the new bride, who is full of 
the virtues of her would-be litisbaiid Udayana. 
Ihis is a masterly sCeile. 

i Enter \'asa\adatta sad and deep in tlioiight.J 
Udwii'ii ; — Alas! I am undone. My husband 
now belongs to another woman. 

(While she is bewailing her lot, a maid-servant 
apipears with a basket of flowers.) 

Maid : — My lady, I am looking fi.r you fi.r a 
long time. 

UtiMrcii. : — Wliat is it vain want from me? 

Maid : — Our queen sa>'S, “Madam belongs to a 
iK.-lile faUiily, devoted to us and very skil- 
ful. Uet her ]jlait tile garland.’’ 

I asaia. : — Yes, for whom is this to he ])laited. 
Maid : — For Princess Padmavati. 

I (I'avd. : — [.Isidc]. Must I do e\eu this? 
Oods are criul indeed. 

Maui. : — Please do not think of other things 
now. 'rile bridegroom is about to leave 
the ciy>lal bath. Please plait the garland 
as (luickly as possible. 

I a^aia. ■ — '1 ell iiie, my good .girl, have von 
seen the bridegroom? 

Maid ■ — es. I have seen him out of curiositv 
and of my love for the princess 
I'a.uiva. : — What i- he like? 

Maid : — Madam, I have never seen the like 
before, 

1 a^aia. : — U he handsome? 
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Maid: — He is cupid himself withnut the dow 
and the arrow. 

these remarks of the maid still further 
intensify the loss suffered by Vasavadatta. 
Site then heyins to plait the yarland. Several 
tali.-maiis must be put in the garland She 
’picks up one of them and asks the maid. 

I jsai'a. : — What do you call this talisman? 

— It is i-alled ‘ward-off widowhood? 

I a<ai'a. : — [Aside] Of these I must use a good 
many both for Padinavati and myself. [She 
picks up another talisman]. What do you 
call this? 

'•laid . — It is called ‘co-wife’s death.’ 
l'a<ova. : — This we need not put into the 
garland. 

Maid : — Why 

Vasavadatta is forced to invent an excuse 
that h.i'^ prewions wife is dead and is, therefore, 
unnecessary. In her great sorrow, Vasavadatta 
is denied all consolation in the form of sympath\' 
of friends as she cannot share her secret with 
tiny one in the palace. Put consolation is given 
in an expected manner in a scene which I think 
is without any parallel. 

The marriage is over. Padinavati and 
\'asav;idatta tire strolling in the park. T'dayana 
tind the je-ter come from another side. On 
ticctJiint of \'asti\'adatta, Padniat'ati avoids 
meeting her hird and the ladie< hide themselves 
in a bow’er of creenc-rs. Unfortunately, the 
Ling and the iester sit at th.e entrance of this 
\'ery bower. The ladies now cannot .get out 
i'ut at the same time overhear the converstition 
of the King and the iester, who are not 
aware of the presence of the ladies and believe 
thcnisebx's to be alone. Tlie jester as a bosom 
friend of the King asks him to confess the state 
of his heart. ‘Who is more dear to yon, 
W-^ax adatta of yore or Padmax'ati now ? The 
Ling after a good deal of hesitation makes a 
cntife=sion that Padmavati has many ehannin.g 
mialitics hut she cannot fascinate a heart 
'’ct on \’’asavadatta. The King does not 
^usnect the presence of the ladies Padinavati 
is not aivarc of the identity of her friend and 
’i’^asnvadatta tries to control her emotion Thi-- 
i.s a verv critical scene and is managed with a 
tare skill. 

Padinavati is suffering from a headache. 
Kews is brought to T'davana xvho goes to com- 
fort her Put finding her hed nnoccimicd he 
W’aits for her, lies down on the bed, and sleeps 
^Tsavadatta is also informed of Padinavati’s 


illness. She also conies to nurse her sick 
friend. It is evening. The pavilion is dimly 
lit. Vasavadatta sees a figure sleeping on the 
bed. She naturally thinks it is Padmavati and 
does not wish to disturb the sleeper. As one 
side only of the bed is 'occupied she also sits 
down on the same bed. She feels a strange 
pleasure. Says she ; ‘How is it that from the 
moment I am sitting near her my heart has 
been thrilled as it were. She sleeps ivell. It 
seems her headache has passed. She is h'iiig 
on one side and seems to invite me to embrace 
her. I will lie down by her side ?’ 

[.Slie lies down.] 

Amy: — [Dreaming] O \’asavadatta ! 

I’li'iiru : — [Jumping up] O niv lord ! It is no: 
Padmavati. Has he seen me? If he has 
recognised me, tlie great plan of noble 
Vangandhra.vana has been in vain. 

King: — [still dreaming] O Princess of Avanti ! 
rij.iui'rt : — Happily my Lord is dreaming of me 
There is no one here. I shall stay awhile 
and gladden my eyes and heart. 

King: — [still dreaming] O my beloved, my 
darling pupil S]ieak to me. 

Urt.'-MVa • — I am s]icaking to yon my lord, I am 
speaking to yon. 

King : — Are you angry? 

Uis'ct:')? — Oh no, only very unhappy. 

King: — If you are not angrv, xvhx' don’t yon 
wear your jewels? 

I 'u.sdi'i) : — Wlmt could be better than this? 
'King: — Do yoii remember Wraeika ? 

I'd.'civa: — [.!»!gr;7y] .\h ! don’t mention 

Viraeika. 

’Kill": — Forgive me, my love Here I fold 
my hands for forgiveness. [He stretches 
his arms.] 

rdSdX'd : — I have stayed long. Somebody might 
come and see me. I must go. Put before 
going I shall just place the hand of my 
lord on the conch; it is now hanging down 
[she lifts the hand, places it on the couch 
and departs.] 

K/«g : —[Jumping from the bed] stay, Vasava- 
datta, stay. Ah ! Rushing out in haste, 
I ran against the door-ixost. Xow I do not 
know for certain. Was this a mocking 
vision of a dream, or was it fulfilment of 
my heart’s desire. 

X. 

The 'Broken Thigh’ is a play in one Act. 
This deals with the last phase of the great 
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battle of IMahabharata. IMost of the heroes are 
slain. Diirvodhana alone survives. He fights 
with Bhima who, contrarj- to all rules of war, 
hurls his club against the unprotected thigh of 
his adversary. The thigh is broken and 
Duryodhana falls crushed on the ground. This 
is the onlv tragedy in Sanskrit drama. Duryo- 
dhana is a I'.rijud and haughty king. He 
possesses a vast army. Invincible knights like 
Kama and Droiia are on his side. None dare 
oppose him. He thinks he can violate the laws 
of humanity with impunitv. He scorns even to 
par honour to the gods. He revels in memories 
of Drar.padi’s shame and humiliation. He hires 
the boy Abhimanyu, his own nephew, into a 
miserable death. He defies Krishna, does not 
accept the advice of his elders, and declares 
war against the Pandavas. The contrast is re- 
markable. His vast army has been decimated. 
All the invincible heroes are dead. He himself, 
the proud monarch, lies crushed on the ground 
with no one to attend to his wounds. But face 
to face with death, he has a vision of reality. 
S-ales fall front hi« eyes so to say. He realises 
the vanity of human desires. Just then a 
.gallant knight arrive.s and swears before the 
king to take revenge. But the spirit of Durvo- 
dhana is now cha-tened and .-^ubdiied. He has 
seen the folly and wickedness of pri<le. He 
pleads persrmally against bloodshed and makes 
the knight t.ake an oath in his presence that the 
war will not be continued. The last scene of 
the play bears the stamp of a genius. 

The dvinv Duryodhana is alone on the vast 
battledeld. His a'md and blind father, Dhrit, 
his mother Uandhari, his two nueens and his 
little S'^ar Durkiva sear'h for him. The little 
hoy is tire<I and catches hold of his grand- 
father’s ckthes 

Grand : — Who is this? Who is pulling my 
clothes^ Is it Duryodhana? 

Dvriava : — That is me grand-daddy, Dnrj’aya. 
Grand - — Dnrjaya my child, search for your 
father. 

Gur’aya : — But I am so tired. 

Gnand : — Go, you will rest on your father’s lap. 
Durjava: — I’ll go, grand-daddy {searching) 
Daddy, daddy, where are you? 

Diirvodhana : — Alas! why ha- he 
come? iM\’ love for him has always been 
my heart’s most cherished joy. This love 
is now scorching my soul like fire. He has 
remained in blis.sfu] ignorance of pain and 


grief. Ah ! my Durjaya, luy son, .-o fond 
of nestling on my kiiet-s. What will he 
call this wretched father now thus i:)rostrate 
and dt’ing ? 

Durjaya: — [Scci' hn father] There is the King. 

He is sitting on the ground. 

Duryodhana : — Why have \-ou come my son? 
(Aside) Oh I how the love to my son hurt-^, 
now I am in this misery. 

Dili jay a : — I want to sit on your knees, daddy, 
may I? [bit’s to climb on him], 
Duryodhana: — [/ji, great pain, kcejnig him 
otf] Durjaya, Durjaya ! O God, how this 
hurts. He was my joy, a pleasure to my 
eyes. He .soothed me like the cooling rays 
of the full moon. And now' his touch 
burns like red-hot iron ! Is this thy cruel 
will, O relentless fate? 

Durjava: — Whv won’t vou let me sit on you. 
daddy ? 

Duryodhana : — Sit near me somewhere on the- 
ground. I will no more be the seat you 
liked .so well. 

Dutjaya: — Where are you going daddy? 
Duryodhana : — To the place where my hundred 
brothers have gone. 

Durjaya: — Take me with you please. 
Duryodhana : — iMy child, go speak with Bhima. 
Durjaya : — But we must go now daddy. They 
are searching for you. 

Duryodhana : — W’ho is searching, my son? 
Durjava : — Grand-father, grand-mother, mother. 
Duryodhana : — Go my boy, I am not strong 
enough to walk. 

Durjaya : — I’ll carry yon daddy, . . . 

iMcni'OrthG tjanslation. ) 

This play is a real tragedy. The feelings of 
fear and compassion, postulated for tragedv, 
are produced by Duryodhana. In his pride and 
strength, he violates the laws of Gods and 
men but in his fall he finds his purification. 
He reaches a higher plane of morality. His 
soul is chastened and subdued and cheri.sbcs the 
thoughts of jieace and forgiveness which had 
been unknown to him before, 

Bhasa has painted a galaxy of characters. 
We find some immortal figures such as Wasava- 
(latta, Duryodliana, .and Yangandharayana. I 
have not the least hesitation in -aying that as a 
dramatist, he is far superior to Kalidasa and 
deserves much better the title ‘the Shakespeare 
of India’ than the author of the Shakuntala. 
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THE PROPOSED BRITISH II^DIAN CURRENCY AND 
THE INDIAN STATES. 

By Rao B\hai>ur Sardar M. V. Kibe, m.a. 


The currency being the medium of ex- 
change affects the economic life of a people as 
nothing else does Except the Nizam’s 
dominions and some smaller one or ttvo other 
States, the British Indian currency is prevalent 
all over the Indian continent. In no other part 
of the globe, except perhaps China, is there one 
currency over such a vast region and population 
as here. 

When coins had an intrinsic value, several 
currencies held their sway. Indeed, the mint- 
ing of coins was not a Government question 
at all. The right belonged to the State but it 
tvas given to others for a consideration. But 
there are instances when the State interfered 
to check a debased coinage or for any other 
rea.sons. The right was, moreover, generally 
regarded as an attribute of so\ereignty and as 
now a new coin was struck on a succession to 
a rulership. The Pax Britannica by its superior 
ailvautages, tactics, persuasions, conquests, 
''cttlcments and such like measures succeeded 
ill doing away with local cunency. The 
'■cience and art of currency is a modern develop- 
ment. 

Economists agree in holding that a currency 
uhich has no intrinsic value is the best 
currencj'. Some modern economists have even 
.gone to the length that all currencies involve 
a wa.ste; barter is the only right medium of 
exchange. After all, currency only serves as a 
medium for supplying one what he wants. 
T hy have a medium when the desired thiny 
can be had by exchange? However, currency 
l et seems to be a neccssitv for lar.ge comnuuii- 
U’es and national or regional states of any 
extent or dimensions. A currency with no 
intrinsic value, for instance, a printed paper 
nr a parchment, can be fully established were 
it to receive an international status. But when 
in an organisation like the British Empire, on 
which the sun never sets, it has not been pos- 
sible to have one currency, metallic or otherwise, 
it is not practical politics to think of having .a 
uorld-wide currencj*. 


The necessity of a metallic currency being 
certain, that metal or metals, which are scarce 
yet not quite unobtainable, have been chosen 
for a currency by a state laying claims to any 
degree of civilisation These metals are gold 
and silver. In India before the advent of the 
supremacy of the British no\-erument, gold and 
silver coins were both current. Eater, the 
British Government demonetisetl gold coins and 
made silver coins the principal currency. The 
coins were nothing but metal discs bearing the 
seal of the ruling state, which recovered its ex- 
penses and something more by adding an alloy 
to the metallic portion in the coin. Thej' thus 
maintained tlieir parity with bullion of both 
the metals. Minting of coins was open to the 
jniblic. So long as the paritx- between gold and 
silver bullion remained stable, tlie arran.gement 
narrated before continued smoothly. But 
circumstances aro.se \vliioh reduced the value of 
silver in its gold value This would not have 
affected silver-using countries had they been 
Self-contained, that is to say, had they no 
foreign trade or foreign payments to make. 

In the eyes of tlie Government of India the 
latter view mentioned abo\'e predominated. 
India has a large foreign trade with the balance 
of trade in its favour. Besides, it has to meet 
Home charges, which, are, say one what may, 
in tile nature of a drain. The galling exchange 
led to the increase of this drain and, what is 
more, fluctuations in it led to uncertainties in 
the budget-making. The Government, there- 
f'.re, made the silver rupee a token coin and 
pushed the circulation of the currency notes. 
Both these notes, those of silver and parchment, 
were made mutually convertible. The jirivate 
mintage of coins was stopped. People were 
deceived by the metal in the notes printed on 
silver, and held the latter in more esteem than 
the former. The excliange between the pound 
sterling and the Indian currency was establish- 
ed more or less on tlie bullion parity of the .gold 
and silver. At this stage the Government, in 
whose hands lies the destiny of India, thought 
of introducing gold currencj^ in India in order 
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lo solve once for all the exchange troubles. 
But the nar intervened. It iipsct all calcula- 
tions. The tvorld was drained of its gold and 
it found its way to the United States of America 
and, to a lesser extent, to India, which from a 
debtor country became a creditor countrj’. 

In the war, gold-using countries hating 
lieeii mostly involved, they were drained of it 
and only |.iaper was left. In India the only 
notable metal in the market was silver and its 
value appreciated. Silver coins too began to 
disappear from the country. Had not the 
United .States of America come to the rescue of 
India, the Government of India would have 
found itself in the same predicament as 
Germany was placed in later on. The war 
ended in an abrupt manner. The only coun- 
trie.s that had any metal left in their currencie.s 
were silver-using countries. On one side there 
were gold notes with no metallic basis, and on 
the other, there was at least one notable metal. 
The exchange suddenly fell to the lowest 
depths. The notes [printed on silver, i.c , 
rupees, which were linked to the pouitd sterling, 
appreciated to very high degree. A rupee shjo 1 
at as rod. A National Government would have 
utilised this opi'jortuuity to pay off its debts 
in .gold, would have increased the import duties 
and would have economised expenditure. The 
Government of India, however, postponed the 
payment even of its contribution to En, gland, 
indulged in an abortive, though cxpiensive, 
frontier war, did nothing to protect the country 
from the inflow of imports and increased its 
expenditure under the cloak of increased pros- 
perity. The evil effects of the latter course 
were somewhat checked in its earlier stages by 
the inability of the European countries to manu- 
facture and tlieir starvation ; both being the 
after-effects of the war. All these factors, again, 
caused fluctuations in the exchange value of 
the rupee and things nearly stoo<l as jirior to 
1Q14. 

The currency of India ha^ to perform two 
duties : one, the stabilisation of the internal 
jirices and that of the exchange. India has 
a large foreign trade, the dominant feature of 
which is the export trade, mostly consi.'-ting of 
raw materials, and tlie imjjort trade, nio.'-tly 
consisting of manufactured goods. The internal 
price level is affected bV the exchange rate. 
Therefore, its stabilisation is repnired both for 
its internal trade and its finances The Young 
Commision was appointed to solve this problem. 


Its main recommendation consists of linking the 
jupee to the gold bullion instead of the pound 
sterling as before, since the latter was no longer 
a metallic coin. It is evident that the credit 
and the amount of the gold bullion possessed 
by the JJritish Government have not cau.-ed 
tile pound sterling to depreciate as nindi as the 
German Mark or the French Frank. All the 
same, the credit, which is an rmcertain quantity, 
forms a weaker basis for it than the metallic 
backing. If then the rupee had to be linked 
to gold, the obvious course for the Commission 
was to recommend on exchange rate which was 
based on the ratio between the bullion parity 
of gold and silver and not a fictitious rate. But 
it should not liac’e shrunk from recommending 
a gold currency note to avoid all future troubles. 
But the Commission has not done this, for, as 
it appears, cogent reasons. Even its ^Minority 
Report does not recommend the introduction of 
the gold currency. It, however, differs from 
the Majority Report on the rate of exchange. 
That a gold coinage would be the most desire- 
able thing for the purposes of the currency in 
India is apparent from the 1 roposals made for 
it by tlie Government r,f India It is assumed 
that tile Indian ].eople are nut iirepared to have 
a pnrelr' jiaper currency altlioiigli they can be 
deceived by a token coinage 

As has been remarked pure. Economists pre- 
fer a currency which is not of an intrinsic value, 
'i'he present was a nice opportunity for enforc- 
iii.g that principle Silver is less valuable than 
gold and, even if one wislied, its production 
cannot be stopped. To demonetise it, therefore, 
would cause the widest fiuctuations in the 
bullion parity rif tliese metals all the world 
over. Gold was not abundant and since the 
greater part of tlie foreign tiade of India was 
not so much with America, which had the 
largest (piantity of the metal, a.s with the British 
Ijmpire, which had a limited liuantity of it, the 
introduction of the gold coiiia.ge in India, it 
was felt, would still more reduce the re.sonrces 
fif the latter. Besides, ])LOiJle of India have to 
he accustomed to the pajicr or token currency 
as the Furopean nations have perforce to get 
tliein.selvcs accustomed to it. As a matter of 
fact, it is immaterial what currency a country 
has. so long as it is able to stabilise prices of 
commodities. Since in India the exchange has 
tlie greatC'-t say in the matter, the <itiestion of 
prime inqiortance is tlie rate of exchange. 

All token currencies require careful manage- 
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nicut. Its advantage of cheapness is counter- 
balanced by its disadvantage of the intrinsic 
loss to the people using it. When in the last 
decade of the last century tlie rupee was appre- 
ciated by the closure of the mints all silver 
stocks depreciated. Only in this decade when 
an attempt was made to stabilise the rate of 
exchange by deflection crores of rupees were lost 
and that too in vain. Now (September, 1926) 
the price of silver is falling. Therefore, in 
order to keep the exchange stead}-, deflection 
has Ireeii practised. It is well-known that 
deflection of a currency cheapens prices and in- 
flation of it makes them dearer. So by mani- 
pulations prices of commodities both in the-laiul 
and imports are subject to fluctuation, however 
imperceptible tlie processes might be. So the 
recommendation of the Commission to propa- 
gate a token currency, whether printed on 
paper or a metal, is a momentous method re- 
commended only with a view to keep in hand 
tile nianipnlations of exchange. 

The Indian States have no exchange jtro- 
bleins. It is true that the exchange rate affects 
their imports. As things stand at present, rise 
in the price of imports will leave them un- 
affected. Their cheapening will encourage the 
inflow of luxuries. The exports will he affect- 
ed in tile reverse proportion. But it will not 
lie a disadvantage. What they want is a stable 
currency so as to keep prices steady. 

It is now a recognised fact that no depend- 
ence can be placed on the output of silver. 
As a by-product too it has to be produced. 
Therefore, the only metal fit for a steady 
currency is gold. It would be to the advantage 
of the vStates, with no foreign debt to pay, to 
have a gold currency with open mints. The 
silver should be made a subsidiary coin. The 
price of gold is not likely to much vary in 
different countries. 

Even in the advanced countries, where 
people understand the intricacies of economics, 
the paper currency as now prevalent has had 
to be backed by metallic reserves. Germany 
learnt it at the cost of unprecedented sacrifices 
and privations to at least a class of its people. 
France has not the means of giving that back- 
ing. In India, perhaps, there is ample gold to 
profit by and support a currency of that metal. 

The currency requirements of India, except- 
ing a few Indian States, are as follows : At 
present, there are about 450 crores of coins and 

crores of paper currency. A fourth of the 


former may be regarded as locked up in the 
reserves. Not more than a tliird or fourth m 
gold coins, with about an equal amount in the 
quantity of subsidiary silver coin, will meet the 
requirements of the case. In fact, with a gold 
backing paper curreuc}’ may flourish. This w'ill, 
at aii\' rate, appeal to the sentiments of the 
people. 

It may be feared that India with its love 
for the special metal, and its commanding 
position as an exporter of commodities, which 
are necessities to foreign countries, and its 
backwardness in the matter of utilising luxuries, 
which are necessaries in a higher standard of 
living prevailing elsewhere, a gold coin in this 
country will attract gold from outside in larger 
quantities than before, just as America has 
done, and is doing, on account of its position 
as a creditor country, and thus unsettle the 
Western metallic currencies. The amount will be 
hoarded and if mints are kept open to the public, 
hoarding is not iiiucli to be feai'e-d. It may be 
argued that the gold bullion standard, recom- 
mended by the Commission, means that gold in 
sufficiently large iiuantitie-s would be available 
for exchange for rupees (H- currenc}' notes which 
means that the base sup^porting the currency is 
gold and not siltc-r or !nere credit. In the first 
place, exchange banks and a few private bankers 
can alone utilise this opportunity. Besides gold 
coins being demonetised, the gold available may 
have to be transported in bulk with its atten- 
dant e.xpcnse and risk It can help at steadying 
the exchange but at a cost. What woiihl be 
saved by not minting gold coins would be 
counter-balanced by the factors mentioned 
aI)ove. It may ho argued that a large (luautity 
of gold has been fixed in order to prevent hoard- 
ing of it ; on the other hand, it is clear that for 
ordinary pmrposes of currency the measure docs 
not count. It is oidy for exchange that it has 
been suggested. 

Another argument in f.ivour of demonetising 
silver instead of gold, as has been proposed, is 
that the price of silver in terms of gold is not 
likely to rise but to fall. The Commissioners’ 
anxiety seems to be of its rising and so they 
wish to avoid lowering the melting point of the 
coin. As tlii.s is being written (end of 
Septcnilxer, iq?M the bullion price of silver has 
fallen to ,tod per ounce and less. This should 
drive out the rupee from circulation It is true 
that the demonetisation of the rupee might ad- 
verselv affect the trade of India with China and 
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other Eastern countries with silver currency, 
but the remedy lies in adjusting the tariff and 
not in the token currency which requires at least 
an equal amount of manipulations, if indeed not 
more. Some have advocated the opening of the 
mints for silver coinage. If this were done it 
ma,v stimulate trade with the countries men- 
tioned above, but would lead to all the troubles 
experienced in adjusting budgets, and the level 
of prices and wages and tariS difhculties. The 
only feasible currency is a gold currency and 
no half measure would be beneficial to India. 

The Commission, having unanimously come 
to the conclusion that a paper or token currency 
was the one most suitable to India, and having 
also discovered that it came to a iireaking point 
in 1920-21, have suggested sei'eral safeguards 
against a recurrence of the latter. The gold 
exchange standard was saved from annihilation 
in 1920-21 directly owing to the effects of the 
war, among which the turning of India from a 
debtor to a creditor country, and secondly, and 
as a consequence of the first, America having 
come to its rescue. The rupee was then linked 
to the pound sterling. The Commission have 
recommended by its suggested measures the 
linking of the rupee to gold. In order to per- 
jjetuate this relation the Commission liave 
recommended many measures. Tlie foremost 
among these is what is called the gold bullion 
standard. At a rate of rupees 2i-,t-Kt per tola, 
the Government will be prepared to sell 400 
ounces of gold or similar quantities of it. Some 
other suggestions, such as the amalgamation of 
the two reserves, the demonetisation of the 
sovereign, tlie reduction of the silver reserve are 
subsidiar\' to it. The device to back up a paper 
currency by operations in bullion is not a new 
device. On the conclusion of the ]>eacc, 
Germany found its industries disorganised and 
the finances a heavily indebted country. These 
things meant more imports and practically no 
exports. Having been drained of her gold, she 
resorted to the paper currency. Her paper 
marks first found favour in foreign countries at 
small rate of discount, on the supposition that 
the coin was backed b\- gold, as in the orthodox 
finance. The Germans knew" that such was not 
the case. So they accumulated gold re.«erves in 
foreign countries, after meeting their home 
requirements by the sale of paper marks. In 
course of time the world discovered the trick 
and although the paper marks circulated in the 
countpv at unthinkable discounts, they lost 


exchange value. By this time the Germans had 
recovered from the shock of the war and their 
industries began to prosper. Thej- then intro- 
duced the present Reuter’s marks which are 
Lacked by real gold and property. Their 
troubles are now over. But behind this is the 
fact that Germany will always be in the position 
to maintain the ijuantity and the quality of her 
exports anel like France, being a free nation, 
can restrain its imports. 

India’s exports are dependent upon the 
monsoon. The position she has gained as a 
creditor countr3- is a diminishing factor since 
there is a big drain upon her resources owing 
to the Home charges and other invisible imports 
due to her position as a coruiuered couiitrjx 
Ordinarih' the balance of trade is in its favour 
and, owing to the stage of the standard of living 
at wiiich she is, part of its imports consists of 
gold and silver l>ullion. But, in the event of 
the volume of her exports being adversely 
affected, she will liave to meet the price of 
impiorts by the painieiit of precious metals, 
since her ]iaper currenc.v will have no \'alue 
even ill foreign cmintries, as it has not the 
backing of tlie British Government and more 
especially so as the people have had such a bad 
e-xaniplc of the Rtis.sian roubles and the German 
mark and the repudiation of these currencies by 
tliose countries. 

It is noteworthy, however, that nowhere is 
there a suggestion to locate the aiualgainated 
re.-eri'es in India ; on the contrary, tlie siig<gcs- 
tioii that part of it should be in gold Securities 
signifies that it should be located in Eondon. 
Only half of the gold bullion is to be kept in 
India. It is also suggested that the silver 
reserve shall be lield in India and in the transi- 
tion period it .shall be parti}- held in the 
Goveniiiieiit of India’s own securities. This 
suggestion and the suggestions with regard to 
the noii-convcrtibility of the currency notes into 
silver coin, i e., the only metallic coin to he 
current, must he received witli considerable 
anxiety. E\'cn the obligation to sell or buy gold 
at the rate of rupees 21-3-10 in (iiiaiitity of 400 
lUinces is to be so arranged as to make the offer 
available for e.xchaiige purj oses only. So, the 
I<a[ier ennvuey lieing the token metallic currency 
is to be manipulated with a view to the exchange 
trade onl\', and in order that internal p’ices be 
stabilised pari pasu with the exchange rates, 
steps have been suggested which would retard 
the inflow of gold into India. 
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The Coiumission lias, tliercfore, de\’ote<l the 
bulk of the space of its re^.ort to the establish- 
ineut of ail organisation which would achieve 
the objects which have been mentioned above. 
It is the proposed Reserve Bank, as it would 
free the currency nianipulations from the 
control of the legislatures. The Reserve Bank 
would be an independent organisation and its 
main function would be to control the currency 
and the rate of exchange. This bank would 
free the Imperial Bank to compete with private 
and joint-stock banks. The restrictions on it, 
which prevent it from fully entering into it. 
Would be removed. Some of the restrictions 
appear to be quite capable of being evaded and 
in practice they are so evaded and there are 
others which are meaningless. To take an 
instance of the latter, while the bank may lend 
money on the security of two persons, whose 
credit may be based simply on the reports, how- 
ever properly secured, it may not letui money 
on read property. It fails to be a Baiiker’-s 
Bank and its trade activities too are limited. 

The establislmieiit of the new Reserve Bank 
will create an organisation which, while re- 
moving; the restrictions on the activities of the 
Imperial Bank, would, at the same time, affect 
its resources. This bank will be authorised to 
issue its o\tn notes which will be legal tender. 
Besides the Government balances, the share- 
holders’ money and its own notes will give it 
the necessary status to control its manipulation 
of .stabilising the rates of e.xchanges :;n 1 
internal prices. But this bank, the borrowing 
activities of the Government and the .grand re- 
sources of the Imperial Bank, may crush all 
foreign (exchange) and Indian Joint-Stock 
Banks in India. This danger should be foreseen 
and it should be met. 

It is a matter of satisfaction th.it the iwofits of 
the Bank, after deducting a certain percentage 
for shareholders, etc., are to go to the Govern- 
ment. But if the object which the Conimissio-n 
has expressed is to encourage Iranking habit 
among the people and, if it is not desirable, 
as is obviously the case, that the finances of 
the countrv should be managed on socialistic 
principles, then it is desirable to stick to the 
original idea of developing the Imperial Bank 
into a State Bank entrusting it with all the 
functions transferred for the reserve bank by 
placing further restrictions, if necessary, on the 
working of the former. The setting free of the 
Imperial Bank from its present restrictions and 


the creation of the reserve bank, as proposed, 
would stifle all other big banking organisations. 
It may be that in the present condition of the 
Indian people, the recommendations of the Com- 
mission would encourage people to invest their 
savings to a larger extent than before. Even 
as it is the Government of India is the biggest 
debtor in the country, and what the Commission 
desire is to utilise its position to support the 
sort of currciicj' as it has favoured. 

The third most important proposal made by 
the Comnn.ssiou is the fixing of the rate of 
exchange Gn this question economists have 
expressed most divergent views owing to the 
point of view from which they have looke.l at 
it. Tliis question has a direct bearing on the 
charecter of the foreign trade of India. So 
long as there was a fixed parity between the 
gold and silver bullion and when there were 
token currencies this question did not exist. 
But when gold appreciated, i.e., when silver fell 
in \alue as compared with gold, comparative 
values of .gold and silver currencies began to 
fluctuate. The only course left open was t(j 
give U]) silver for makiiyg coins, except for sub- 
sidiary purposes. But the success which the 
paper currency had achieved in India, firstly 
owin^ to people beeiiig accustomed to Hundis, 
which served as pa]:>er currency, and secondly, 
to its lending itself to be carried with greater 
safety than metal coins, and the difficulties it 
liegan to meet with in finding gold metal for 
coinage purposes, without disturbing world 
markets, led the Gor’ernnicnt to introduce the 
gold exchan.ge standard. As for trade and its 
own purposes, having to make large remittances 
of Home charges and for the purchase of stores, 
stabilisation of the rate of exchange was a 
necessity and owing to the propagation of the 
token currency the Government had taken upon 
itself the duty of maintaining the exchange at a 
fixed rate. 

When after certain vicissitudes it fixed it at 
per rup'ce, in spite of the strong p.rotest of 
(Mr. Dadiba Dalai, the Government found that 
it could not be luaintaiiied for trade purposes 
and the stability it brought into its accounts 
was like the devices of the administration of an 
Indian State in the southern-most part of India, 
which keeps its accounts in the terms of the 
local currency, although the coins are the 
British coins. It is now sought to rectifr* the 
anomaly by fixing the rate of exchange at is. 
fid. per rupee. 
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Tile question as to which of the two rates, 
viz. IS. qd. per rupee favoured in the miriority 
report or is 6d,. advocated b\' the majority, 
would be beneficial to India, could only be de- 
cided from the view-point that may be taken 
as regards its foreign trade It is obvious that 
the rate proposed is favourable to imports from 
countries with a gold currency. As compared 
with the rupee their c’UTeiicy beCf.ines depreciat- 
ed and so they can sell things cheaper, while 
to same sort of e.xports the rate will also be 
favourable But India’s expiorts are not of the 
same sort, and even if they were it is incon- 
ceivable th.at countries v.diich export things of 
a certain sort will import things of the same 
land. Theoretically ako other exports too are 
adversely affected since compared with other 
gold currencies, the rupee becomes appreciated 
and so for a rupee worth thing less .gold will 
come in than the exchange were at is. qd. The 
above would, mean that imports from gold- 
using countries would receive a l^ouuty of lel- 
p.c. and exports from this country would be 
burdened with an exnort duty to the same 
extent. Similarly, the trade with countries with 
silver currencies would be affected because while 
for goods exported from India they would have 
to pay higher price, for things they would ex- 
port they would get more price iti the ourency 
of the country. 

But the bulk of India’s eximrts consists of 
of raw materials, an appreciable part of whicli 
consists rif food-grains. So an export dnt'' on 
it would mean cheat cning of the food-grains to 
that extent. There is also the larue item of 
raw cotton, which is mostly exported to 
countries with silver currencies. Although it 
is not a monopolv of India, yet it might be belp- 
fnl to Indian mills to hw'e an cxiiort duty on 
cotton. .\t any rate, from the point of view of 
Indian States which are largelv exporters of 
raw materials and the s'^amlard of living 
which is not very high '\hich ini"lics that they 
do not Use oianv Inr orted things, the rate of 
IS. 6d. per rupee is not disadvantageous. IMorc- 
nver the remede’ for cheapened inif)nrts, esnecial- 
Iv luxuries, lies in raising the import duties oii 


most articles. Ivloreover, in the present state of 
the industries in India, which requires 
machinery, which it cannot produce, cheapened 
imports is not a disadvantage. It is true that 
for manufactured articles which have a sale 
outside the country a general export as dut\' 
would practically be levied b\' the higher rate 
of exchange would be a handicap. But it is 
not yet demonstrated that the capacities of either 
the home markets or those of other countries 
not yet captured by either the European 
or Asiatic countries h.ave all been exhausted. 

Perhaqis, the higher rate of exchange has 
]>een proposed to be stabilised on account of the 
restrictive effect it would have on the import 
of gold bullion in the country. In th.e first 
place, a token currency is in itself a great 
liindrance to the full entrance rif bullion into 
th.c country. The effect of the lower or higher 
exchange rate on the import of bullion is only 
a (lucstion of degree Owing to the fall in the 
]-rice of silver, unless the hoards were coming 
out, the import would be restricted apart from 
tile exchange rate. It is only when the price 
of sib-er rises that the restriction of the rate 
would be felt. If matters arc to be judged from 
what has happened in France, it is likely that 
silver hoards would come out. If thev do so, 
however, there is room for them since the 
bullion qiarity of .gold now (end of Bept., 10261 
is higher than the rate at which the Govern- 
ment is advised to sell the bullion against the 
sterling or the rupee. 

The Indian States, those vhich have given 
off their currenev for all times and also those 
who have given it off for a certain period arc 
being dragged with the enrrenev policy of the 
paramount power. It is to their interest that 
India should have a gold currency with gold 
coin, with an open mint It is not at all certain 
that such a policy would adverselv affect either 
India or the rest of the world. India, which is 
now accustomed to a token enrrenev woidd not 
be devouring the gnld coin like a hungry beast. 
A gold currency with gold coins would give 
equal chances to the trade, commerce and indus- 
tries of India with the rest of the world. 
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THE- POETRY OF SYED AKBAR HFSSAIX, AKBARP-^ 
By Khan B \hadur Shaikh Abdlx Oi adir, Bar-at-Laiv. 


S\-ed Akbar Hussain, of Allahabad, who has 
given to the world so nian3’ memorable poems 
in Urdu, under the nom de plume of Akbar, 
ma\- be regarded as one of the greatest of 
modern Urdu writers. As one who represents 
the spirit of the present age and gives a frank 
and fearless expression to the sentiments that 
are uppermost in many a thinking mind in 
India in these times, he is without a rival in 
the lealm of Urdu literature ami richly deserves 
the title of fJsan-id-Asr which is now his by 
common ccnseiit. Lisan-iil-Asi (or “th.e \’oice 
<T the Period”) was a happy epithet which was 
ciiice applied to him in the pages of the 
Makhzan. The Urdu press liked the expression 
and adopted it and the title is now constanth* 
used with reference to this eminent poet. It 
describes him very aptly and brings out the 
most distinguishing feature of his writings. He 
represents the reaction of the East against the 
influence of the West, particularly so far as 
the influence on Indian Wusulmans is concern- 
ed, and as such his writings po.ssess a more 
than ordinary interest for the sttidents of Urdu. 

A brief notice of the life of Syed Akbar 
Hussain will not Ire out of place, Adore we 
discuss his poetical works. Btirn at Bara 
in the U. P. in 1S45, in a respectable Syed 
famihv, he had a more or less uneventful child- 
hoed, excep.t that he showed si.gns of unusual 
intelligence very early in life. His father, 
Syed Tafaz-ul-Hussain, was a gentleman of the 
old school inclined ver^^ much towards Sufism 
and his mother was a lady of great pietj'. He 
dins inherited a strong tendenev to be reli.gious- 
minded which has clung to him through life, 
hove of religion is the one theme to which he- 
reverts again and again in his poems, constantly 
reminding a forgetful world, absorbed in the 
attractions of material advancement, that they 
owe a dut\^ to God as well and must remember 
that they have to render an account of them- 
selves to Him. This furnishes the strongest, 


*Tki.s was first delivered as a lecture under tlie 
auspices of the Punjab University. 


the most persistent and the most characteristic 
note in his verse. 

Akbar’s education in his bot’hood was vert' 
ordinary', but his fondness for learning and his 
resolute self-study gave him a fair knowledge 
of Arabic, Persian and Englisli. How keen an 
intellect he was gifted with, would appear from 
the fact that he was barely ten when he could 
write decent letters in Urdu and excelled most 
bo.vs of his age in his knowledge of Persian? 
His father showed not ouh' a foresight but also 
a breadth of views, unusual for those days, 
when he sent him for English education to a 
Mission School. He had just read a few ele- 
mentary books iu Plnglish at his school when 
the Alutiny l.iroke out and the circumstances 
in his family took such a turn that his educa- 
tion had to stop for the time being. His age 
then was only twelve. He kept on improviiyg 
his English, however, and continued his 
Oriental studies, though he had to enter life 
quite early. In 18,59 he entered Government 
service, as a copyist. In iS 6 j he passed his 
first examination in law, which entitled him to 
practise as a Pleader, but he did not practise 
as such, because soon after his examination he 
was appointed a Naib-Tahsildar. In rS70 he 
,got the appointment of a Reader in the High 
Court, wliere his knowledge of English and of 
law improved considerabhu In rS73 he passed 
an examination (iualifyin,g him to be a Vakil 
of the Allahabad High Court and started prac- 
tice as a Vakil. In 1S80 he re-entered Govern- 
ment seivice as a Alunsiff, in which ca-pacity 
he was posted at Aligarh for some time. This 
j'O'-'tiug was arranged specially at the reepuest 
of the late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and his then 
co-adjutor Alaulvi vSamiullah Khan, who wanted 
to make use of the talents and ability of Syed 
Akbar Hussain in the great educational work 
thev had started at Aligarh. They had 
evidenth' heard of his fame and exnectevl to 
find in him a co-operator, who would l>e a great 
source of strength to them. In this, however, 
thex' were destined to be disappointed. The old 
sa.ge of Aligarh and the \'oung poet became very 
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good personal friends but in tlieir ideals of 
public life and education Sir Syed and Syed 
Akbar Hussain represented two oirposite schools 
of thought and the poet never became reconciled 
to Sir Syed’s wat* of thinking. His poetry, 
lioweter, receix'ed a great impetus by coming iu 
contact with Syed Ahmad Khan and the name ot 
the Syed and his work inspired many interest- 
ing and readable poems of Akbar. In the 
College that was being established at Aligarh. 
Akbar saw an embodiment of Western thought 
and inriuciice and he began to warn people 
against being fascinated I>y its outward attrac- 
tions and bccoii'iing unmindful of spiritual 
progre-s or of national self-respect. In the 
beginning those of his nocins which were 
inspired by a sense of alarm, at the success of 
Sir Syed’s piropaganda, did not find favour 
except iu the cainri that was openly hostile to 
the efforts of Sir Syed, but gradually the treinl 
of public opinion underwent a great chan.ge in 
his favour, and his voice, thougli solitary, 
gained ver_v much in weight, so that it is now 
generally recognised that he has done a di^tillct 
service by acting as a sort of a brake on the 
s]ieed with which a certain class of educated 
.Mnsulinans were tr.ving to slax i'-lily and blindly 
imitate the West. Akbar does not try to igiiore 
the service rendered hy Syed Ahmad Khan to 
the cause of education. He recognises that the 
aim of the latter was to work for the uplift 
of his community. His quarrel is with the 
inethod of work adopted at Aligarh. He points 
out that mere book knowledge or mere lii' 
sympathy and outward respect for religion can- 
not make young men religious. He emiahasises 
the value of personal influence in matters per- 
taining to religion. A glance from a man 
leading a saintly life, lie sa>'s, can create 
religion in a youthful mind but religion can- 
not be created by books or the bnihlings of a 
College. 

He laments, in another place, the tendency 
of those receiving Western education to lose 
all the inner good cjualities of their fathers 
while retaining an outward affinity to them. 

<L ^)l^ y> If — e- eJb 
jj EaJ ^ * 


This illustrates the turn his thoughts took 
ill consequence of his contaci with the College 
at Aligarh but wc sliall e.vaoiiiie some more 
specimens of such thoughts later, as we have 
to resume the brief narrative of his life. Syetl 
Akbar Hussain was prunajted to be a Sub- 
Judge ill iSSS and was apiioiiited a Judge of 
the Court of Small Causes at Akaluibad in 1S94 
He was selected for a District and Sessions 
Jiulgsliiii in the same year and worked in that 
capacity at Allahal)ad, Jhansi, iMeiipuri, 
Benares and Saharaiipur. He had a chance of 
getting t<i the higl’.est rung of the Judicial 
ladder. In fact it was understood that on the 
retirement of iMr. Justice Aikinan of the 
Allahabad High Court he would succeed to a 
Seat on the High Court Bench but he retired 
from service before that, owing to some trouble 
with his eyes. Ever since his retirement, his 
life has been devoted t(.j religion and to literary 
f ursuits and lie has bequeathed to ns a goo.l 
deal of his wisdom and exi erieiicc in ve-rses, 
most of winch are ns humorous as they are 
effective. He is now faiily old, being six and 
Seventy. About the end of his life he has aged 
faster than he would ha\e done owing to the sad 
beroavonients exiierienced by him by the death 
of his wife, for whom he e'ared ver>' iiiuch and 
of his .second son .^\'ed Hashim Hussain of 
whom he was vein fond But in spite of such 
adverse circumstances lii^ brain is active, his 
imagination fertile and his fund of huiiionr 
quite unexhausted. In x’erses from his pen 
which occasionally find their wa\’ to the Pres.s, 
even now you do not ordinarily see traces of old 
age or <lecay. He is a good cru respondent and 
keejis in tmich, through correspondence, with 
a large number of literare- men in India. His 
letters, however, are written in -a vein vefs’ 
much difl'eTeiit from the Immorons style which 
you see in so man\' of his lerse"- The letters 
are almost always written in a serious strain, 
ci'iinpluining of jilu^ical ailments, inci('eiital to 
age, of mental troubles connected with tiie 
bereavements meiitioiie-d above and looking 
iieaveitw arils more than towards the earth and 
things earthly I Imve seen a good many of his 
letters as I have had the privilege of having a 
good many of them addressed to me or to some 
of my friends. If a selected collection of Ins 
letters is ]»ubHshed it wmild give Ins future 
admirers a true idea of his persoiialitv. 

The first collectii'm of hi,' poems was p'ib- 
lished under the name of KitUiiit-i-Akhar in 
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;- jS. It was foiiiAved by an edition of liis 
or ijiiatranis iniblished by the Makhzau 
Tivss. A s^coiul ]‘art of tlio Kulliai, consisting 
’’f and other yieCes wliich had not 

been ynbhTh.ed in the first collection of lOuS or 
w inch, had hceii '^n.h'eiiuently written, came out 
n: loic aiul I understand a third part of the 
Kniltji is no'w in Press and will brir.g in his 
later composition'. TlteSe puidications owe a 
yood deal to the enterprise of Syod Ishrat 
Hussain, the elder and mnv the only son of 
.bye'i .Vkbar Hussain. Syed Ishrat Hussain has 
1 eeu educated at Ctuiibridye anti has inherited 
a taste for literature from his father. His visit 
to Th’.ro; e has been the eource <if iimj.iration 
of many fine verses written by his father. 
Syeil Ishrat Hnssain has m.ade the editions of 
the Kill:! it nitere'ti'ty b>- git'ing wiieiieWer 
UeCe.ssary the time at which certain poems were 
written. I am told .-\kbar began to write verse 
when he was a mere boy of twelve, thus show- 
iii.g that he was gifted by nature The 
si’iocimens of his written at the age of 

10 arc pnblislied in the KuUiiit Part T and show- 
distinct I'lronuse aiid power. Xone of tlie ideas 
which inaiked h'm out later as one of the 
Hasters of a new school of poetry are to be 
found in his early ^vl•itings but judged b\- the 
old standards iires-ailing in ITihi poetry the 
follow injT lines ivritteii h\' him as a youth of 
i<‘ Would liave done credit oven to a maturer 
poet of the old school : 
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It v'a.s two wears later in i.bnfi, that Akbar 
came out before tlie public for tlie first time 
as a writer of good (',lia:als, when one of liis 
^'hazals was recited at a t-ioetical contest and 


elicited general applause. He continued to 
write (•lijcals of the ordinary t^'pe for several 
years, till under circumstances which have been 
alluded to above his thoughts took a definite 
turn and he liegan to write with some end in 
\ie\v. 

Before noticing such specimens of his poetry 
a.s have been written with the object of influenc- 
ing public opinion in various ways, I think it 
necessary to refer to a poem of his in which he 
rendered into I’rdu verse Southey’s well-known 
poeni on ‘Waters of Lodora.’ I came across 
this translation long ago in the columns of some 
periodical and it was a revelation to me of 
what could be accomplished in Urdu by a 
talented writer with a good command of his 
language. As the vocabnlarly of Urdu is not 
very large, many people think it is difficult to 
translate successfully the writings of English 
authors into IT-dn. Akbar’s rendering of such 
a piece of poetry as the poem of Southey paint- 
in,g a word ]-)icture of the flow of water from 
the hills to a valley, shows the great possibili- 
ties of Unhi in the domain of expression. 

Tliis translation while revealing the powers 
of the Urdu language shows to a still .greater 
extent the command which Akbar has on it 
and I think tliis translation of his will long be 
remembered as one of the most remarkable 
poems in Urdu, for the author has made it his 
own to such an extent that but for the 
acknowledgment <if its source made by hiuHolf, 
in') one not acfuiainted with the original, could 
sav that it read like a translation. It is a good 
saninle of what ma\' he done in Urdu bv wav of 
de.scribiiig the beauties of nature. If ITdu 
]-<iets have done very little in that line hither- 
to, it is really because this stvlo of writing was 
not in demand, but with, the growth of a demand 
for word painting in dcscri])tion3 of natural 
scener\'. there is no reason why I rdn writers 
should not do well in this direction. We see 
inanv beautiful nieces of nattiral poetry in the 
writings of Anis and among the more modern 
writers Azad, Hali and .Vkbar have shown con- 
siderable power, whenever the\- have tried to 
describe nature. A poem in which Akbar des- 
cribes his watching of the movements of two 
T>rettv butterflies and the reflections that occur 
to him, is very interesting. Coming now to the 
main characteristics of Akbar’s poctrv, I think, 
we can <li\-iile them into several heads, though 
I must confess that he has so many .subtle 
peculiarities that it is very difficult to attempt 
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ain-tliing like an exhaustive enumeration. The 
main heads, lio\ve\'er, are : — 

(i?) His fondness for rvit and humour 
and at times even for sarcasm and 
satire ; 

(bi His originality of thought and ex- 
pression ; 

((' His ardvnt tlion^iht, subdued patrii.)- 
tism and 

(d' His deep and fervent love of religion 

There another peculiarity of his, which 
has more to do r\itli the outward garb than the 
substance of his jioetica! effusions and that is 
his capacity- to i re>s the English language into 
his ser\'ice. At times he uses English words 
in Urdu ^vitli great effect. At other times this 
tendency lauds him into difficulties and has 
brought into existence lines in which the 
English words used dp not fit and which ar.- 
not calculated to enhance his reputation as a 
writer of Urdu. 

We mi.ght discuss the above characteristics 
one by one. It seems Akbar has a natimal 
tendency for putting things humorously. He 
does so most often without anv effort, though 
at times there are traces of effort visible and 
to that extent the effect is spoiled His famou,- 
(luatraiu on the ( hservance of f'arda by women 
is an instance of his effortless humour : — 

j — ?• <i_ 

b — ^ nt. ^ 

“Some (Indian) ladies were seen yesterdav 
without their veils and Akbar felt as if sinking 
into tile ground b\- the shock this caused to his 
national susceptibilities. He asked them what 
had become of their veils and they said that the 
veil bad fallen on the senses of men.” 

As a specimen of his satire on the undue 
desire which most peoiffe have now a days for 
publicitv, the following simple line is difficidt 
to beat : — 

t 5(4^. r'* — ^ b — 

Another line which occurs to me as illustrat- 
ing his facetious way of putting thin.gs, 
illustrates completely his originality of thought 


and expression. You know very well that in 
Urdu as well as in Persian wine is known ns 
jj the daughter f)f the .grape. Akbar 

has made a very pretty u,se of this metaphor 
ill commenting on the evil effects of wine ; 

it ^*'3 U-’i 

V Ea) i_ Jd" ^^0, r ci-J.Ai. 

(The daughter of the grape has produced 
such a turmoil in the world — wdiat a blessing 
that the .grape was not .gifted w'ith a son’'. 
There is a subtle allusion here to the popular 
Indian notion that daughters are mild and 
.gentle and do not .give trouble, while sons often 
turn out to be wild and turbulent. 

Look at the meaning crowded in another 
brief line and the way iff' putting thiu,gs is so 
characteristic of Akbar— 

yi y fl/* , (y.A/e yA 

How strongly he recommends the learnin.g 
of Western practical science instead of luereK' 
imitating thiropeaii life ; — 

C- SJ/ij j U-' 

I have characterised Akbar’s patriotism as 
ardent but subdued. Tlic line last quoted 
shows hcAv anxious be is that India should 
iiiaterially advance. He is in fat our of deve- 
loping home industries. He is for cultivat- 
ing a true spirit of independence He is 
desirous that people may learn trade and take 
to it as a means of livelihood in preference to 
service. “He wishes to see his country brou.ght 
to the level of other countries of the world, 
lie has a message of hope for his countrymen 
aiul looks forward to better days for India 
and the Ttast in general, hut wdth all this he 
seems to be a believer in moderation in thought 
and practice. 

As re.gards Akbar’s religious spirit it per- 
meates all but the earliest of his writings. 

He says : 

'4) ii i(4:d.<^ jU J) yiLS. iZSy^ 

“Logic could not hold its own against death 
Tile heart had therefore to lay its head at the 
feet of religion.” 
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Speaking in the more philosophic form of 
religion known as Snfism he says ; — 

bb ILiJ j iL- ijb) £. 1 — 

blj ^ (420.***/ ii 

"AU- consciousness found Sufistic talk agree- 
;;l)le to the soul even though I could not under- 
stand the meaning of it, my heart derived indes- 
cribable joy.” 

I have stated already that Akbar has a 
knack of u.sing Unglish words in Urdu. This 
is not liked by those who insist on keeping up 
the purity of the language, but those who know 
that Urdu is already a mixture of several 
languages see no harm if it is enriched further 
by the introduction of some Unglish words. In 
fact, a large number of English words have 
become now a part of the Urdu language and 
no one objects to them. Akbar, however, is 
not content with those words which have 
become assimilated, but is constantly bringing 
in other words for the use of which there is no 
precedent. He will himself succeed in 
establishing a precedent in some cases while in 
others the utmost that will happen is that the 
innovation may be tolerated in his case but most 
probably will not be followed hereafter. 

In the piart of the Knllial where humorous 
pieces are .given there are a few lines which 
seem to transgress the bounds of decency and 
.good taste. One can quite understand any one 
saying somethin.g of that kind in a private 
assembly of intimate friends but the same can 
scarcely be justified in a printed collection of 


the poems of a poet like Akbar. It may be 
expected that in any subseciuent edition the 
pruning knife will be more carefully used and 
the collections freed from anything which may 
be unworthy of such a good writer. 

Akbar though jealous of the riglits of his 
own nation has been both by temperament and 
training a friend of the British. He has mucli 
in his writin.gs which shows the esteem and ad- 
miration he has for the British nation. He is 
not unmindful of the good that has been done 
to India by her contact with England and often 
tells his countrymen that they may take all 
that is good and all that is useful for them 
from the civilisation of the West, provided they 
do not do so at the exprense of their own. In 
many ways he is inclined to be too conservative 
and too orthodox. I have reproduced a 
quatrain of his about parda. This is a pet 
subject with him. There are many amon.g the 
educated Aloslems who do not see eye to eye 
with him on this subject and who desire at least 
a relaxation of the bonds of parda but the forces 
of conservatism on this point as represented by 
Akbar have been strong so far. Akbar is, how- 
ever, conscious that a chan.ge is likely to ciime 
and predicts it in a tone half resigned to what 
he re.gards as ine\itable when he says: “Akbar 
is, no doubt, a supporter of pardah, but how 
loiyg can he or his (luartrains last?”''' 

' One part ef his pr^piicev ha^ oniie true 
and .\kbar, W'hi> was alive when this leeture was 
delivered, is no more. The quatrains, a^ a piece of 
literature will Ui'-t long, hut thtir elUel, 'o far tli ■ 
question referred to above is coneerned is already on. 
the <lecline. (\ O.'l. 


JOFRNALIvSM AvS A \X)CATION.==^ 

Bv AFr. K. X.\T.\R.\Xf \x, v...\. 

ItDlToR, Indiiui SoriaJ Rrforuicr dud tJu' Indiini Daily Mail. 


The Young Aleii’s Christian Association, 
under whose auspices we meet this eveuin.g, has 

*A lecture delivered at the Y.lSr.C.A , Bowen 
Memorial Hall, Bombay 


arraii.ged a series of lectures on the principal 
avenues in which educated Imlians find work 
ami li'-clihood. The subject on which I have 
been asked to speak is, “Journalism as a 
Vocation.” I have been a journalist in one way 
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or another for over thirty years now, and I have 
felt it my duty to place whatever experience I 
liave gained at the disposal of young men enter- 
ing the profession. I have put down my 
thoughts as they occurred in this paper, with- 
out attempting to weave them into a thesis. In 
the wortl “Vocation” as it is most often usee! 
nowadays, the economic aspect of work seems 
to be more emphasised than what may be called 
its ethical aspect Strictly, however, a vocation 
is the work to which one feels an inn erative 
call, the remuneration being an incident and 
not bv anv means an inseparable incident, the 
phrase, that a man has mi^sed his vocation, 
brings this out cleail.v. A vocation is the 
work for which one has special aptitinles and 
the performance of which makes one happy 
Congenial work is even more important than a 
congenial spouse to one’s happiness, because 
one's work is closer to one, is. in fact, more a 
part of one, than any human relation. 

Wu.vr JorR\u.i.sM .Mk.\ns. 

In speaking to you of journalism as a voca- 
tion I shall keep rather more to the original 
and correct meaning of the term than !o its 
latter-day sense as a means of remunerative em- 
ployment. Not that I undervalue the remunera- 
tive side of the subiect, but that on this side, 
journalism largely follows the same law of 
snpplv and detnand which regulates wages in 
other trades and professions. I am glad to tell 
you that journalism as a remunerative occupa- 
tion has considerably advanced since I first put 
my foot across its threshold. < >f course, it is 
not a firofession for those who wish to be‘'ome 
niillionai'-es ir eve-ii lukli-hoU^’'- Eiit I think 
it is safe to say that the profession affoids a 
reasonable chance in life f"r young men with 
the necessarv equipment. 

Who is V JoruNM ist ' 

When I speak oi a journalist, I am not of 
course, thinking of newvsparier owners, though 
in India we ha\'e not \et had a Lord Northcliffe 
or a Hearst. The term is lofi-ely used among 
ns in another directi(jn. I have known persons 
who called the-mselw- journalists because they 
had written some letters in the newspapers 
When the Journalists’ Association was formed 
we had .some difficulty in defining a journalist 
We were agreeil that a man who merely owned 
a paper was not a journalist It was suggested 


that a journalist was one who earned his living 
from a newspaiter or periodical. There were 
two objections to thi-. ; tii'st, that some eminent 
journalists did not depend for their living on 
their papers — Dr. Hesaut, the pre--ei’.t Fresideiit 
of the Association, for instance There is also 
the case of political leaders who seldom write 
anvthing though they choose to put themselves 
forward as the editors of tire newsp.apers con- 
ducted in the interests of their party. Apart 
trom that, a newsiiaper is at once a factory and 
a business as well as a literary organ. The fore- 
man of tile printing department and sales 
manager of a newspaper are not journaiists, but 
just printers and salesmen. The term applies 
only to those engaged in supplying or i reparing 
the literary pabulum in the paper. These may 
be divided into three broad groups : the reporters 
(in which ma\' be included the niofussil corres- 
pondents], the sub-editors, and eilitors and 
Assistant Editor? and leader-writers. These 
three classes are undoubtedly journalists, who- 
ever else may < r may not be entitled to be 
included in that term. 

KxoWIKIKIK (g- S'ni)RT-H\M' IwSsii'NTltl.. 

In niy oipinion, th.ere is not or should not be 
an imjjassable barrier between these three 
groups. As a matter of fact, we have two cons- 
picuous examples in Hnmbay, of men who 
became great editors after (lassing through the 
letiorters’ and sub-editors’ grades. An occupa- 
tion in which men are debarred from aspiring to 
the- highest ranks is inore o’- k-s a blind alki' 
occiqiation 'I'he only difficulty is that reporters 
and sub-editors (and sometimes editors ton) in 
our newspapers are often recruited not on the 
principle of the fittest, but of the cheapest man 
for the job. This, of course will liave to be 
changed. Unfortnnatelx', in Tlomba\- few 
Ihiiversity men learn short-hand, as in 'Madras 
where newspaper reporting is conseiiuelitly on a 
higher kwel. Some of onr reporters are wonder- 
fully effieient, iioiw ithstanding this initial 
handicap, but it is obvious that their general 
education puts a limit to their scope in jonrua- 
lisni. IMuch cheap fun is poked at Indian 
T^niversity education imi'adavs from within and 
without, and there is certainly much, room for 
iniiirovement in it Rut it is not so worthless 
as it is often described, and the average Indian 
graduate, given a fair field, is ([uite capable of 
doing as well as the average graduate of 
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Hiiropean or American Universities. Our ideal 
sliould be that every reporter and sub-editor, 
.'■hould have taken a good Arts degree, or should 
at least have read up to the standard. In 
special cases, newspaper offices should give 
facilities to promising undergraduates to attend 
Colleges while working part time in them. 
This can be easily done, and in some cases this 
has been done, but it can be more svsleinatical- 
1\' arranged. A good knowledge of short-hand 
is very useful to journalists. A well-educated 
>‘oung man with a knowledge of short-hand, is 
sooner likely to get a footing in a newspaper 
office than one without it 

The Bnv of v Reiokter. 

There are one or two observations which I 
should like to make in regard to reporting. 
Sometimes one sees comments interlarded in 
reports of public meetings, which, in my opinion, 
iN absolutely improper. The reporter’s duty is 
to .give as fair and accurate a report of the pro- 
ceedings as he can, whether he is reporting in 
a Court or at a pulilic nieetiii.g. He ha.s no 
riglit to import his personal fcelin.gs or opinions 
in tile report. < tne who cannot keep out his 
prejudices or preferences from his work, is un- 
fitted to be entrusted with the imiiortaiit dutv 
of reporting The reporter is the member of the 
staff of a newspaper with whom the public comes 
most in contact, and its reputation depends to 
a large extent on his honesty, uprightness and 
-'eiise of duty. 

The .Suh-Upitor. 

Next in the newspaper hierarchy comes the 
sub-editor. He seldom writes mncli but he does 
something more. It is his business to deal witii 
all reports, news-letters and tele, grams, and ex- 
tracts from other papers to put them into shape, 

: nd to give the headings which bulk so largely 
in the public eye. Pco]ile wh.o are not acquaint- 
ed with the inner econom\- of a newsiiaper office 
do not know what an enormous power for good 
or evil is concentrated in the hands of the sub- 
editor. If he is a man of education, wide out- 
look, and clean mind, he iireseiits the news in 
such a wav as to bring out the pure, the clean 
and the good which, after all, are the dominant 
elements in human society, and without which 
society cannot exist. If he is narrow, ill- 
educated and gross, he puts the things that a e 
true and beautiful and of good report in the 


background, while giving prominence to the 
clirtry the ugly and the vile which unfortunately 
has a fascination for the mass-mind especially 
in cities. The powers of suggestion is now gene- 
rally recognised and the headings given to news 
are potent instruments of suggestion. All of 
us dejjlore communal misunderstandings. Sub- 
editors can do not a little to minimise them if 
they make it a point not to emphasise in their 
headings, the coinmmial factor. A man is con- 
victed of assault and is sent to jail. Is it really 
of any -.ignificance tliat he is a Hindu or a Ma- 
homedan, that the fact should be paraded in a 
headline? Or a merchant is charged with fraud 
or a lawyer of professional misconduct. What 
matters it, what religion the merchant professes 
or what the shrine at which the lawyer worships? 
If We rigorously banish communal references 
from headings, we shall do something to ease 
the tension between our communities. It is the 
duty of sub-editors to make the paper attractive, 
l>nt truth, purity and love are always more 
attractive to th.e generality of men and women 
than their (',]’.posites. 

1'he Le\der-Writer. 

Now I come to the third .group who write the 
leading articles, deal with correspondence and 
generally control policy. When a young man 
thinks of journalism it is this group which he 
lias in mind, and rightly too. The easiest thing 
to write is invective. And for that reason it is 
the vor\' thing which a young man who wishes 
to make his mark in his profession, should 
icli.giously avoid. People will tell you that you 
write very thoughtfully, but that you should put 
a little more .ginger in your writings. I say, 
avoid all spices. Treat your reader seriously. 
Regard him as one who is anxious to form a 
just jud.gment and give him all the material 
impartially for doing so. Do not pile up adjec- 
tives of judgment. The intelligent reader is 
ofTctidod l>y your attempt to coerce him into 
your view. Remember that the right of 
criticism is largely the privilege of appreciation. 

Years ago, in a Convocation address, I came 
across an exhortation to would-be journalists 
which sank into my mind. “Remember” said 
the siieaker, “that what it costs you little to 
write costs your victim much to read.” On 
another occasion a very eminent Indian — this 
was also many years ago- — said to me of a certain 
journalist : “I don’t mind criticism, but he 
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makes one look contemptible in one’s own eves.” 
I say that no man has a right to do this to a 
brother-man. If it is your object in criticising, 
as it should be, to convince one from whom 
>-ou differ to your view, you will do it more 
certainly and effectively if you treat him with 
respect, if I'ou recognise the sound part of his 
argument and offer facts which, to }’OU, seem to 
affect the validity of the other parts. 

The surest safeguard against attaching ex- 
cessive importance to criticism, is to train our- 
selves to think iin])ei'Oiially of affairs The 
past of X, Y or Z, his motives and his mistakes, 
after all, count for little in the making of 
history. It is the principles that are dominant 
at any given time which count, and the person 
counts only so far as he stands for them. If we 
observe this distinction it is quite possible to 
contribute our quota of effective criticism with- 
out hurting the most tender susceptibilities. 
Violent language is the language of weakness. 
Cardinal Newman, in a fine passage, compares 
the criticism of a cultured writer and that of an 
untrained intelligence to the cutting of a surgeon 
and a butcher, the one is clean and healing, the 
other crude and murderous. 

CrtTIVVl’E RKsT En('.!,1sH AfTOokS. 

There is a special remark which I would 
here address to Indian young men writing in 
English. The language, not being our muthcr- 
t(/ngue, our hold on it can be retained fully onl\' 
by constantly reading tlie best English litera- 
ture — not the latest record-seller, but standard 
writers like Newman, Burke and George Elliot, 
in literature. Sir Henry Haiiie, Frederick 
Harrison and John IMorley in history and 
politics, and in poetry Robert Browning, 
Wordsworth and Sliellev. Shakespeare and the 
Bible, of course, need not be mentioned. I 
know that there is a journalistic jarg<m of our 
time which ^<jme Indian writers also affect, but 
jiersonailv T ])refer to remain old-fashioned in 
this re-peci, and I advise my yfuiiig Indian 
friends to do likewise. The artist, somebody 
has said, is known by what he omits. So, 1 
may add, is t’ne editor. Whatever restraints 
he put- upon himself, an editor is bound to 
observe in what he publishes frtun others. His 
pnrpo-e will be frustrated if he allows others 
often annoymously, to cvrite things which he 
would not admit to his editorial column.':. 
.■\lthough correspondents at first resent 


omissions and rejections, they come to appre- 
ciate iu course of time your purpose and to 
adjust themselves to it. 

Observe Total Arstine.nce. 

Here, let me add a word of warning. Ford 
Worley in his “Recollections”, alludes to the 
temptations lurking in journalism to “ill-starred 
Bohemian ways, that waste priceless time, im- 
poverish character, and as often as not spread 
long trails of overhanging cloud through life.” 
I have known brilliant Indian journalists w’ho 
have drifted to ship-wreck in their prime through 
contracting the habit— fatal to Indians— of drink. 
When an Indian intellectual takes to drink 
other vices do not linger behind for long. Total 
abstinence is an indispensable condition of 
success for Indians in journalism. The best wav 
of ensuring this is to attach yourself early in 
your career to some great cause which will hold 
you in the straight path. I came across some 
years ago the remark of a great English journal- 
ist, I think it was Sir Edward Cook, that 
journalism offers few worldly attractions but it 
gives one the opportunity of striking a blow for 
any great cause that he may have at heart. Some 
fc.rm of social reform, I prefer the old term to 
the new phrase “social seivice”— is the most 
suitable for an Indian. Do not be afraid of 
being called a crank, a faddist or a puritan. 
But for cranks and faddists, the world would 
have remained nmch where it was in the dawn 
of time 

A Jl)rRN'A[,IST’.S iDEtr.. 

And now I must conclude. I have not, as I 
warned you at the outset, said scarcely anything 
which would help you iu making a fortune in 
journalism. I here have been a few cases of 
Indian journalists who left large fortunes be- 
hind them, but they were not made in journal- 
ism. The opportunities of making money are, 
indeed, many and tempting. A rich man gets 
in\ol\ed in a disreputable case. He sends 
round an eini.s.sary to see that the report of it 
does not get into the papers. The emissary 
talks to you of many things, suggests that this 
particular case is of no public interest, and 
casually drops a hint that money is no con.si- 
deration. This is a purely hypothetical ca.se. 
Against such assaults, tliere i.-' onlv taie sure 
protection, and that is a keen realisation of the 
high social value of honourable poverty. 



JOURNALISM AS A \'OCATJOX 


If I am to bum up in a bciiteiice the whole 
hul\' of an Indian journalist it is that he should 
make his journal an instrument for the constant 
diffusion of goodwill and harmony among the 
Several communities which, in the dispensation 
'if Providence, have made their home in this 
land. 

I for one see a great purpose behind the 
historv which has made India the meeting- 
place of Jews and Parsis, IMahomedans and 
Christians, the ancient East aiid the modern 
\l'est. India, I feel, is destined to be the 
'Ource of a great impulse in which will be 
dissolved the racial, national and communal 
problems which perplex us. It is in the hands 
of each one of us, who is in a position, however 
slightly to shape ]Utblic opinion, to help forward 
the fulfilment of this great mission laid upon 
India Let the young Indian journalist take 
for ins motto Wolsey’s advice : 

“Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious togues. Be just and fear 
m.it.” 

Work it.s own RK\\ '.Rt> 

C)ue important difference between journalism 
and other professions is that the worker has in 
great jiart to work without knowing what the 
result is or even if there is any result at all. 
The lawyer knows whether he has won or lost 
lus ca-e. The doctor kimws whether he has 
cured or killed his patient. But. like the preach- 
er and the teacher, the journalist must be 
content to work without the stimulus of know- 
ing the result of his labours. He mu.st cast his 
bread upon the waters in the hope that he will 
find it after many days or he may not find it in 
his lifetime. This feature of journalism often 
induces slackness, dne asks oneself, what is 
the good of taking great pains over a paragraph 
or an article which will perhaps be read once. 


if at all. Let us guard against this feeling. 
Professor William James in his “Psycholog\-’’ 
has a very inspiring chapter on “Habit” which 
I for many years have commended to young 
men, and which I commend to you for careful 
perusal. I quote his concluding paragraph. It 
has a close application to the point on which I 
have just been speaking. 

Says Professor James : 

“Xothing we ever do is, in strict scientific 
literalness, wiped out. Of course this has its 
good side as well as its bad one. As we become 
permanent drunkards by so many separate 
drinks, so we become saints in the moral, and 
authorities and experts in the practical and 
scientific spheres, by so many separate acts and 
hours of work. Let no youth have any anxiety 
about the upshot of his education whatever the 
line of it may be. If he keep faithfully busy 
cach hour of the working day, he may safely 
leave the final result to itself. He can with 
perfect certainty, count on waking up some fine 
morning, to find himself one of the competent 
ones of his generation, in whatever pursuit he 
may have singled out. Silently, between all the 
details of his business, the "power of judging” 
in all that class of matter will have built itself 
up within him as a possession that will never 
pa.ss away. Young people should know this 
truth in advance. The ignorance of it has pro- 
bably engendered more discouragement and 
faint-heartedness in youths embarking on 
arduous careers than all other causes put 
together.” 

One last word, and I have done. No one 
can bo a journalist who cannot keep a confi- 
dence. It is a good rule to decline information 
offered to you under the pledge of confidence, 
as more often than not, it may be merely a 
trick to secure your silence. But if you do 
receive a confidence, then under no circums- 
tances should you betray it. 
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TREATIES WITH INDIAN STATES AND 
GO\^ERNMENT INTERFERENCE. 

Bv “Irdophilus.” 


A special correspondent of an Indian daily 
on November 27, 1026, reported that the 

Maharaja of Patiala '-vas re-elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes and that “the 
fMaharaja made a drort speech in which he 
emphatically stated that the Princes of India 
were unanimously cf opinion that during the 
last few years there has been undue interference 
on the part of the Government of India in the 
internal affairs of Native States, sometimes tins 
interference being against treaties and conven- 
tions. He said that this sort of interference 
was resented by the princes, and they expected 
in the future it would cease ’’ 

His Hichness, it is to be noted, expressed 
his considered opinion that interference on tlic 
part of the Government of India in the iutem.al 
affairs of Native States is against treaties and 
conventi(.)n5. Though the ruler of the .Patiala 
vState has not had the privilege of enjoying his 
present relations with the Go\’ernment of India 
by means of a treaty, the Sanad granting terri- 
torv, which was conferred upon him by Lord 
Canning after the IMutinv, assured him on the 
5th IMay, 1S60 that “the British Government will 
not receive complaints from any of the subjects 
of the INIaharaja, whether IMaafeedars, Jagirdars, 
relatives, dependents, servants. or other 
classes,” Exactly similar clause is containc'l 
in the Nabha Sanad and yet interference in the 
internal affairs of Nabha was made necessary 
on a compla.int made bv the ruler of Patiala. 
The Government of Lord Canning before issuing 
these Sanads to the Phulkian States had re- 
corded a minute asserting the right of British 
G(;\-ernment to step in whenever it was 
necessarv to set right serious abuses. If this 
right of interference was not recognised and 
exercised to '^ettle the recent dispute between 
the rulers of Nabha and Patiala and which 
resulted in the deposition of Nabha, it is not 
easv to see liow the latter could hope to get 
redress of his grievances. His Highness seems 
to forget, however, that in carrying his doctrine 
to the extreme limits of non-intervention, that 
India has now come under the eye of public 


opinion, which would not tolerate oppression 
or corruption. 

Formal agreements entered into by States 
are called treaties. But though the obligations 
of treaties are supposed to be perpetual, as far 
as the principles of international law are con- 
cerned, it will be clear from what follows that 
they cannot remain unchanged for ever. As 
circumstances alter the engagements made to 
suit them go out of date, Tliis view is support- 
ed by Hall who with regard to the permanent 
character or unchangeability of the provisions 
of a treaty says : — 

On thus exposing the nature of treaties to analysis, 
no .ground appears for their fKative Statesl claim to 
exceptional reverence. They differ only from other 
evidences of national opinion in that their true 
character can generally he lietter appreciated, they 
are stron.g concrete facts, easily seized and easily 
understood. They are, therefore, of the .gteatest use 
in making points in movements of thoiyght. If treaties 
modifying an existing practice, or creatin,g a new one, 
are found to .grow in number, and to be made between 
Slates placed in circumstances of sufficient diversity; 
if they are found to be universal for a while, then to 
dwindle away, leavin.g a practice more or Ics.s con- 
firmed, then if it is known that a battle has taken 
place between ncie and old ideas, that former called 
in the aid of special contracts till their victorv was 
established, and that when they no kui.gcr needed 
external assistance, they no lon.ger cared to express 
themselves in the form of so-called c-onveiitional law. 
While, therefore, treaties are usuallv allied with a 
chan.ge of law.f/icy have no power to turn controvert- 
ed info authoritative doctiincs, and they have but 
little independent effect in hastening the moment at 
which the alteration i.s accomplished. Treaties are 
only permanently obceed when tlicv represent the 
continued wishes of the contractin.g parties. 

Professor Doduell, while discussing British 
interference in tlie internal affairs of Native 
States, ri.ghtly remarks that “however much 
interference is reduced, it is still in the maiority 
of cases altogether precluded by the strict letter 
of the treaties ; and nothing could restore in 
tqt8 the conditions under which they had beeu 
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"anicd, or limit the obli.^ations of a modern 
.''tate to those which have been agreed on a 
'vntury before.” There can be no absolute 
ryeht applicable to human relations. These are 
affected in case of States by a body of interna- 
lional usage which always insensibly exerts its 
■aholesome influence whenever particular rules 
are considered or discus-'ed. It was on these 
principles Lord Chelmsford, while addressing 
tile Chiefs’ Confereme at Delhi, on November ,t, 
I cap, declared that 

there is no doubt that with tlie growth of new 
conditions and unification of India under the British, 

political doctrine has constantly developed 

the relations between many States and the Imperial 
v.overument have been changed. The change, how- 
ever, has come about in the interests of India as a 
V hole, and I need hardly say that there has been 
Uo deliberate wish to curtail the powers of the 
I'rinces and Chiefs. We cannot deny, however, that 
the treaty pexsition has Iteen effected and that a body 
'T usage, in some cases arbitrary, but ahv.ay.s bene- 
volent, has insensibly come into being. 

The Montford Report on the same subject 
says ; 

Moreover, we find that the position taken up by 
fkivenuneiit has been that the conditions under which 
■^oine of the treaties were executed have undergone 
material changes, and the literal fulfilment of 
particular obligations which they impo.se has become 
impracticable. Practice lia.s been based on the theory 
that treaties must be read as a whole, and that they 
inuxt be interpreted in the light of the relations 
e-tablished by the parties not only at the time when 
a particular treaty was made, but subsequently. 
1 he result i.s that there has grown up around the 
treaties a liody of case law which any one who is 
anxious to appreciate the precise nature of the 
c.xisting relations must explore in Government 
archives and in text-books. 

This political practice which has effected, if 
not superseded the treaties, is bein,g codified 
with the aid of Princes themselves. To explain 
this further, it may be instructive to quote 
from Lee-Warner who says : 

Even viewed by themselves, without reference to 
the decision based on them or to the accretions of the 
customary law, the treaties with the Native States 
must be read as a whole. Too much stress cannot 
well be laid on this proposition. In their dealings 
with a multitude of States, forming one group or 
family, neither the Company nor the King’s officers 
have added to the collection without absolute necessite . 
M heiiever a general principle called for a conclusion a 
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fresh agreement with a single State whose attitude 
compelled the British authority to reduce its relations 
to writing, the occasion was taken not to revise the 
whole body of treaties but to declare the principle 
and its reasons in a single treaty. 

The treaties with the Indian Princes are of 
the nature of the so-called personal treaties. 
Thej' are entered into with the rulers of the 
States in their individual capacities. The 
object of a peisonal treaty is to seat a dynasty 
or a prince upon a throne or guarantee its 
possession, in so far as the agreement is directed 
to the imposition of that dynasty or prince up- 
on the State or to their protection against in- 
ternal revolution, because such contracts are in 
the interest of the individual Princes in their 
personal capacity, and not in their capacity as 
representatives of the will of the State. In 

such cases, the treaty never affects the State 
except in so far as the individual who happens 
to be the ruler is able to use the resources of 
the State for his private purposes, as all the 
Indian Rulers do at present. In an Indian 

treaty, the native Prince binds himself, his 

heirs, and successors ; but not the State or the 
people of the State. On the contrary, the East 
India Company repeated to its allies that they 
would not interfere in their right to govern as 
they pleased. The uncompromising terms of 
Article X of the Treaty of Mandsaur with 

Hclkar, which was introduced by Sir John 
Malcolm, ran thus : 

The British Goverumeiit hereby declares that it 
has no maimer of concern with any of the Maharaja’s 
children, relatives, dependents, or subjects, or 
servants, with respect to whom the Maharaja is 
abi-olute. 

While excluding British interference in the 
internal affairs of IMaharaja Holkar, this clause 
also excludes the subjects of the Indore State 
from being parties to the contract which was 
concluded between the East India Company on 
the one hand, and Maharaja Tlalhar Rao Holkar 
on the other, a century ago. Hall says; “A pact 
between two parties is confessedly inapplicable 
of affecting a third who has in no way assented 
to its terms.” In this view Hall is supported 
by the legal maxim res inter alios acta vel 
indicate altera noccrc non debet, it being con- 
sidered unjust that a man should be affected, 
and still more that he should be bound, bv pro- 
ceedings, in vvhich he would not make defence, 
cross-examine or appeal. The treaty was made 
liy an individual from which the people of the 
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State were excluded; or in other words, it was 
not made by a ruler representing the will of 
the State or with the consent of the people of 
the State. As such, the treaty cannot be said 
to bind the State or its people. The condition 
laid down is a clear infraction of the universally- 
recognised principles or rules of morality, in- 
asmuch as it guarantees protection not only 
against external foes but against the effects 
of re\olution at home. It makes the Indian 
ruler safe from all fear of his people’s violence 
owing to the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, a fact which makes his rule practically 
independent of the consent of his people 
and assigns no limits to his authority in his 
own State. It takes no notice of the possible 
oppression of the rulers, who ma\' go too 
far neglecting the welfare of the people, or of 
the ancient right of their people of revolting 
and killing the unworthy, unfit and tyrannical 
rulers. Similarly in the treaty with Alwar, 
Article HI gave guarantee against interference 
or the demand of tribute from the IMaha Rao 
Raja ; the treaty with Udaipur excludes inter- 
ference of British courts ; “The IMaharana shall 
always be absolute ruler of his own country, 
and the British jurisdiction shall not be intro- 
duced in that principality’’ ; and when the State 
of Rashmere was created, the Haharaja was 
informed, by the Treaty of Amrit.sar that he 
received it “in independent charge’’. Such 
phrases of “unconcern’’, “absolute rule’’, and 
“independent charge’’ have encouraged some 
enthusiasts to declare that “in its relations to 
the Government of Great Britain, British India 
is a State like other Indian States,’’ and given 
confidence to some of the Indian Princes to 
claim equalitj’ with the Government of India. 
But this is perversion of facts and history. The 
intention of the Company’s Government which 
was one of the parties to the contracts were not 
exactly those which the text of the treaties 
shows. Sir John Malcolm who personally 
concluded the treat}’ with Holkar, referred to 
above, wrote only a few years after that, “with 
courts of Holkar, Dhar, Dcwas, and almost all 
the i)etty States west of the Chambal, our rela- 
tions are different. These have been raised 
from a weak and fallen condition to one of 
cfficienc}’, through our efforts.” About the 
same time, the same officer wrote, “we have 
been reluctantly compelled, by events far bevond 
our power to control, to assume the duties of 
I,ord Paramount of that great continent” ric 


India; thereby meaning that about 1S25 the 
Compan}- assumed the position of paramount 
])ower, and the native Princes could not be 
considered to be its equals or allies, even though 
most of the treaties with them were concluded 
b\' Lord Hastings about the year iSiS. Speak- 
ing about the Company’s Government over the 
Princes and Chiefs of India Sir John Malcolm 
w rote ; 

That government of influence and control which 
our condition forces us to exercise over many of oar 
allies and dependent-, presents more serious diiiicul- 
ties. These may be mitigated, though they cannot 
be uh'.lly removed, by our adopting the mean between 
two extremes, in our conduct towards the Native 
States which are thus situated. We must avoid the 
minute and vexatious interference, which counteracts 
the ijurposc for which we maiutam them m existence, 
liy lessening their power, and consequently their 
utility ; and that more baneful course, which, satisfied 
with their fulfilling the general conditions of their 
alliance, gives a blind support to their authority, 
however ruinous its measures to the prosperity of the 
country and the happiness of its inhabitants. If policy 
requires that we should govern a considerable part ol 
India tlirough the agency of its native princes and 
chiefs, it is our duty to einploc all our moral influ- 
ence and physical power to strengthen, instead of 
weakening, these royal instruments of Government. 
No speculation of comparative improvement, or better 
ailininistration should lead us aside from the path. 
The general good cttected by our strictly following it, 
must always ovcrbalaiu'e any local benefit which 
could be derived from a temporary deviation, it 
conipelied by circuiiisraucc.s to cU part from ihi.s course, 
it is wiser to assume and exercise the immediate 
sovereignty of the country, than leave to such mock 
and degraded instruments any means to avenge them- 
selves on a power which has rendered them debased 
tools of its own inisgoveniment. Those who are the 
supporters of a system, that leaves a State, which our 
overshadowing friendship has shut out from the sun- 
shine of that .splendour which once gave lustre almost 
to vices, to die by his own hand — to perish, unaided 
by us, amid distraction whuTi has been produced by 
an internal administration consequent to our alliance — 
can have no rational argument but that the speediest 
eleath of such Governments in the best, because it 
brings them soonest to the point at which we can (on 
grounds that will be admitted as legitimate both in 
India and in England) assume the country, and give 
it the benefit of our immediate rule. This result, 
however, is the very evil which we have to guard. 
Increase of territory will, inspite of our efforts, come 
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too rapid!)', but, to be at all safe, the march must 
e gradual towards a crisi- which cannot be contem- 
plated without alarm.” 

The language of these wise and prophetic 
words is far from acknowledging Princes as 
“friends and allies” of the Government of India 
or recognising their claims to equality or 
reciprocity. In fact, their position now as 
“partners of the Empire” is much more elevating 
than that of “royal instruments of Govern- 
ment.” They are no longer despised as “mock 
and degraded instruments” but are now intblicly 
claimed by the Viceroy “as my colleagues and 
partners.” 

“The chief characteristic features of all of 
them” (Indian States), says the (Montford Report, 
“however, including the most advanced, are the 
personal rule of the prince and his control over 
legislation and administration of justice.” The 
lieoj.le have no voice or share in the administra- 
tion or le.gislation of their States. As we have 
Seen above, treaties made no provision to protect 
the people of the States from gross misrule of 
their rulers. The Company’s Government, in 
their determination to avoid interference in the 
internal affairs of the States, took no notice of 
the oppression of the rulers, till at last the evil 
had grown so great that the English people 
eame to feel their responsibility for the misery 
of the Indian masses. The situation which was 
brou,ght about b\' the one-sideil and ine(iuitious 
non-interference clauses of the treaties and their 
observance by the Company’s Government was 
described by the great Sir Thomas Munro 
thus : 

It would seem to be compatible to the designs i.u' 
Providence, and to the principles of hvnnanity and true 
policy, that our influence and power should be 
icudered to the utmost practic.ible extent conducive to 
the happiness of those States, including the Sovereigns 
and their subjects. .\ system of proceeding founded on 
the principle that our engagements are contracted wi'h 
the Sovereign only, without reference to the conduct 
or welfare of the people, will, there is reason to appre- 
hend, be productive of consequences unsuitable to the 
Ijcnevolent and generous views of the llritish Govern- 
ment. The history of India, indeed of .Vsia, presents a 
series of incessant rebellions, revolution', and changes 
of dynasty, arising both from the tyraniiv. incapacil) , 
and crimes of rulers, and the ambition or corruption 
of the people ; and our own experience of the Indian 
sovereigns and ministers does not encourage a suppo- 
sition that any material improvement of their prin- 
ciples and talents has taken place in later times. 


Their government, left to itself, -will exhibit both 
oppression and relaxation, but its excesses will be 
restrained within bounds of comparative moderation 
by a fear of tlie people, and of the ambition of the 
powerful chiefs ready to avail themselves ol their dis- 
content. But our alliance, and the presence of a sub. 
.'idiary force, removing fear, leave them at liberty to 
gratify, without alarm, their passions of avarice and 
injustice. The minds of the sovereigns, labouring 
under a certain consciousness of inferiority or alliance, 
often sink into a state of apathy or sensual indulgence 
that incapacitates them for the duties of government. 
The evils .suffered by the people are imputed to their 
alliance with strangers, a measure in itself sufficiently 
obnoxious to their prejudices to be regatded with 
aversion; they become our enemies, anxious to relieve 
their country from what they consider to be the 
principal force of its calamifes.” 

The Government in India as well as in 
England realised the situation brought about by 
the policy of the non-interference and which 
awakened them to the sense of their responsi- 
bility. They had to declare that “the British 
Government would be guilty, in the sight of 
God and man, if it were any longer to aid in 
sustaining by its countenance an administration 
fraught with sufferings of millions.” At another 
time, they told a Maharaja that “in no case 
will the British Government be the blind 
instrument of a ruler’s injustice towards his 
people, and if, inspite of friendly vaaiing, the 
evil of which the British Government may have 
just cause to compain, be not corrected, a 
i-ystem of direct interference must be resorted 
to.” At another time, a Nawab was told that 
“the British Government has scrupulously ful- 
filled its obligations for the maintenance of your 
rights, and has accorded to you its iirotection 
in times of disturbance ; but it cannot consent 
to incur the reproach of enforcing submission 
to authority which is onlv used as an instru- 
ment of oppression.” Th.e British Government 
now fully recognises the responsibilities which 
rest upon it as the paramount power in India. 
The improved means of communication, and 
especially of railways and telegraph, have 
brought almost great changes throughout India, 
and the people themselves in the Native States 
are no longer as helpless and silent as they once 
were ; they are becoming alive to the Tact that 
in the last resort they can appeal to British 
Government for protection against injustice, 
oppression or misrule. In case of rebellion by 
the subjects against gross misrule, Eee-Warner 
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says that “several instances have occurred in 
other parts of India which have established the 
principle that, in the event of rebellion against 
the authority of a native sovereign, the British 
Government will interfere when local authority 
has failed, or is unable, to restore order, pro- 
vided that intervention is accepted as authorita- 
tive and final. Should it apxDear that the 
rebellion is justified bj’ good cause, the measures 
taken will be as gentle as maj’ be consistent 
with the re-establishment of order, whilst the 
necessarj- reforms will be introduced, even if 
they involve the deposition of the chief.” He 
further says that the right of intervention is not 
confined to the case of open rebellion or public 
disturbance. The subjects of the Native States 
are sometimes ready to endure gross oppression 
without calling attention to the fact by recourse 
to violent measures. Where there is gross mis- 
rule, the right and duty, of interference arises, 
notwithstanding any pledges of “unconcern” 
or “absolute rule” which treaties may contain. 
The British Government can no longer expose 
itself to the reproach of supporting with its arms 
and protection a system of tyranny, or “to force 
a people to submit a ruler who has deprived him- 
self of their allegiance by his misconduct.” 
They now realise that “misrule on the part of a 
Government which is upheld by the British 
I-ower, is misrule in the responsibility of which 
the British Government becomes in a measure 
involved.” It has, therefore, become the right 
and duty of the British Government to interfere 
and put matters right by the deposition of the 
ruler or by taking over temporarily the adminis- 
tration of the State. This position is summed 
up by the IMontford Repiort thus : 

We cannot dijiregard the fact that the general 
clause which occurs in many of the treatie- 
to the effect that the Chief shall remain 
absolute Ruler of his country has not in the part 
precluded, and does not even uou preclude, inter- 
ference with the administration by ’ Government 
through the agency of its represent.atives at the Native 
Courts. We need hardly say that such interference 
has not been employed in wanton disregard of treaty- 
obligations. During the earlier days of our intimate 
relations with the States British agents found them- 
selves compelled often against their will to assume 
responsibility for the welfare of a people, to restore 
order from chaos, to prevent inhuman practices, and 
to guide the hands of a weak or incompetent Ruler 
as the only alternative to the termination of his rule. 
So, too, at the present day the Government of India 


acknowledges, as trustee, a responsibility (which the 
Princes theniseUes desire to maintain) for the proper 
administration of States during a minority, and also 
an obligation for the prevention or correction of 
flagrant mis-Governinent. 

It is not our business To discuss here the 
propriety, justice, or reasonableness of the recent 
acts of interference on the part of Government 
of India in the internal affairs of some of the 
Native States against which His Highness com- 
plains and which he describes as “undue inter- 
ference.” But from what has been said above 
it is not clear how British intervention can no.v 
be objected to as “interference being against 
treaties and conventions,” though that inter- 
ference might be “resented by the princes,” 
which is but natural. We must remind His 
Highness of Patiala that Indian States have 
been united with the British Empire. The 
Native States of India are now indissolutely 
combined under the same monarch, the king of 
England, and tlicir identity in reality is now 
merged in a common State, the British Empire. 
A State in a perfect form can conclude treaties 
and agreements to fetter its action, I'^rovided 
that such, treaties and agreements are termina- 
l>le at any moment or ux)on a stii^ulated notice, 
or provided that they are not of such nature in 
themselves as to necessarily subordinate the 
national will for an indefinite period to that of 
another power. No Indian treaty can be set 
aside at the will of a native ruler. An Indian 
treaty compels the iiriuce who is a party to it 
to act in “subordinate co-operation” with the 
British Government, and takes no notice of 
national will or consent of the people of the 
State who, as we have seen, never wore made, 
nor are even now parties to the treaty. Regard- 
ing such unions Pn.fessor Gettel! remarks : 

But so long States forming such unions are free 
to withdraw from them, or if force is the only 
method to maintain or extend their provisions, the 
sovereignty of tlie separate St.ates remains. Therefore, 
unless such unions have reached the point at which 
one party has become a mere province of the otlier, 
which may legally alter their relations as it sees fit, 
three is no legal union. 

The nature of the bond derogating from 
independence which unites the Native States 
with the British Government is not of inter- 
national law, but of public law, and may 
even justify Sir Lewis Tupper’s remark that 
“from the point of view of the duty of good 
government, native rulers may be regarded 
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as the agents or great hereditary officers of the 
British Empire at large for the administration 
of part of its varied possessions.” Under such 
conditions His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
may find solace in the statement of Professor 
Dodwell who, while noticing the change that 
has come about in the treaty positions of the 
f^tates, remarks ; 

The change has borne fruit in a variety of wavs. 
On the one side privileges secured bt' treaty have 
been weakened; ijut privileges resting upon pre- 
cedent and policy have been extended. The Govern- 
ment of India may feel itself entitled to interfere in 
a matter in which interference seems completely 
Ij.irred by a specific treaty ; but it cannot hold itself 
free to refuse a privilege, such as the privilege of 
adoption, because a particular chief did not receive 
•me of Canning’s Sanads. The relations between the 
Paramount Power and the dependent States have 
responded to the change in the circumstances of the 
modem world, and treaties signed a century ago no 
hmger furnish the only or even a certain basis of 
action. 

Ill spite of these facts, a high and respon- 
pil)le officer of a Native State has had the coura.ge 
to write in the public press that, “obviously 
in oblivion of these facts it was that on 21st 
.-\ugiist, iSqt, the Governor General of India 
announced ‘the principles of Internation- 
al Law have no bearing upon the relations 
between the Government of India as represent- 
nig the Queen Empress on the one hand and the 
Xatii'c States on the other’,” “But hapiiilv” 
Says Sir William I.cc-Warner in his article 
already referred to, (published at pages S,i-Sq of 
Volume XXIII of the .Vra' Quarterly Revie^e, 
London), “the Government of India have never 
:icted on this (lualiflcd denial of Justice accord- 
ing to International Law. and did not so act 
in the case before them. No principle of 
International Law was even slighted in the 
Dlanipnr case.” VJe cannot see the point of 
this statement, or in the iuxtanosition of the 
two statements, one of them being of the 
highest aiithoritv, and the other of a shrewd 
experienced diplomat The writer when he 
made this amusing statement did not know 
that “diplomatists have a habit of disguising 
facts in language calculated to soothe 
Wounded susceptibilities. One of the first 
lessons to be learnt by a student of statecraft 
b' that words arc often used, not because they 
flo but because they do not, represent thin.gs 
referred to.” The best answer to this obvionslv 


untenable statement of the Native State states- 
man mav' be given in the words of Professor 
Dodwell : 

But, Just as annexation and non-interference, or 
the abandonment of the first and the extension cf 
the second, were necessary correlatives of policy, so 
too the policy of union and co-operation which was 
developed under the Crown, was accompanied by a 
clearly marked modification of status. The Company 
and its officials had never been able to decide what 
the Native States really were. The confusion of 
ideas regarding them is clearly illustrated bv 
Wellesley’s Treaty of Seringapatam. On every side 
he invaded the sovereignty of the State. He imposed 
on it a subsidiary force ; he exacted tribute ; he 
denied its right to ally elsewhere ; he denied its 
rights to garrison or rebuild its own fortresses; lie 
insisted on his right to advise in authoritative 
fashion on its internal administration. But the 
document in which he laid down this doctrine was a 
treaty, an international document, entered into bv 
two parties, and which, one presumes, the Haharaja 
had the right, though he never had the power, to 
denounce. So it was all through in the Company’s 
days. The forms of international law were maintain- 
ed though the conditions which alone could give 
validity to those forms had disappeared. In the time 
of Dalhousie the Company still affected the status it 
liad held n the days of Warren Hastings. 

The inconsistency had long been .glaring. 
So early as 1S14 Lord Hastings wrote: “In our 
treaties with them (Indian Princes) we recognise 
them as independent sovereigns. Then, we send 
a resident to their courts. Instead of acting in 
the character of an ambassador, he assumes the 

functions of a dictator And 

along with this fiction of international went the 
infliction of the penalties of international war 
Lord William Bentinck declared war against the 
Raja of Coorg and annexed his territories. 
Sciiidia’s government in the time of Ellen- 
borongh was not accused of rebellion. One 
independent State cannot relx:l against another. 

But the fiction disappeared in 1S5S. Princes of 
India became subjects, high in rank, indeed, but still 
the subjects of the Queen, in the same sense that 
they had been the subjects of the IMoghal Emperors. 
Their international position disappeared. They were 
no longer in danger of a declaration of war, nor of 
annexation of territory. Tlieir authority was the 
deputed .luthoritv of the Queen, and thev could not 
be at once loyal subjects of hers and frivolous or 
irresponsible despots. Hence the pressure that appear- 
ed in the later period on their systems of administra- 
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tion, and the co-operation that has been established 
between their governments and the Government o£ 
India. 

We cannot let one more remark of the same 
aforesaid writer of a Native State pass un- 
noticed. He complains : 

There have been breaches in the rights 
guaranteed by treaties to the States on the part of 
the British Government due either to the helpless 
condition of tlie former or a misunderstanding on the 
part of the latter But it would be going against 
justice, conscience and equitc to assume that these 
lapses could over-ride solemn engagements. Indeed, 
the Briti'li Government have in a special proto-ol 
at the Conference of Ltm'lon which was held to 
abrogate the provisions in the treaty made with 
Russia after the Cremian War regard.n.g the use of 
Black Sea Ports, laid Jowii the principle that it was, 
“an c-sta'oH'hed principle of the haw of Xatmus that 
no power can liberate itself from the engagement of 
a treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof unless 
with the consent of the contracting party by means of 
an amicable en.gagtment”. 

As re, yards the first portion of this statement 
rc-latin.g to the breaches of treaty oldigalions, 
much has already been said. The British 
Government has a strong and indefinable obliga- 
tion to promote the moral and material welfare 
of ,i,w millions of people, including those in- 
habiting the Native States. It can hardly be 
contended that the refusal of a minority of the 
States to join in the common action for tlio 
welfare rif the Empire would justify .general 
inaction The rights and privile.ges of each 
rirotected State nia\' be guaranteed by Parlia- 
ment, but the beneficent exercise of the 
suzerain’s antliority, if it could not proceed 
without the agreement of every unit of the pro- 
tectorate, wouhl he paralysed. Progressive 
wants of society impose new rcsiionsibilities oti 
those who are chaiyged with their administration 
and Indian ruler- cannot be allowed to act as 
dra.gs on political iiro.gress. The 1 osition of 
the Pritisli f'lOt eminent is not primax intc: 
parc^', but raranioniit, and it lias never lacked 
the force to maiiitaiii its riglits and compel obe- 
'dience. It has the ri.ght as well as the duty to 
disre.gard the ri.ghts and ])ri\'ileges of se\en 
hundred individuals when the pro.gress and 
hapTiiness <if millions of its subjects or the in- 
terest of its vast Empire are involved. In that 
case it can, and will be justified to, exercise its 
extraordinary powers and iurisdiction, which 
does not iireteiid to be based on right nr dele.ga- 


tioii ; it rests upon an act of state and defies 
jural analysis. “In such cases the Government 
of India interferes with authority by virtue of 
Us 1 aramount power, and it docs not cloak its 
iiiteiA-eiition or weaken its authority by strain- 
ing legal ties, or inis-applying legal phrases 
which were devised for a totally different set of 
conditions.” 

The second portion of the writer’s extra- 
ordinary statement cannot be exposed better 
than m the words of Dr. J, T. Lawrence who in 
his book on “International Law” deals with, 
the question in the following manner : 

When, and under what condition-, it is ju-tifl- 
able to di-re.gard a treaty, is a question of nioraiitv 
rather than of law. Each case mu-t be juilged on 
its own merits. It is impossible to lay down a hard 
and fast rule, such as was embodied, at the con- 
ference held in London in iSyt to settle the Black 
Sea Question, in the words, ‘It is essential principle 
of the Law of Nations that no power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor m 'difv 
tlie -tipulatioiis thereof, unle-s with the consent of 
tlie contraaiiig powers by means of an amicable 
arrangement,” Thi,s doctrine simnds well; but a 
little consideration will show that it is as untenable 
a- the la.x \iew wliich would allow any partv to a 
treaty to violate it on the slightest pretext. If it were 
invariably followed, a single obstructive power would 
have the right to prevent beneficial changes which 
all the other State- concerned are willing to adopt, 
It would have stopped the unification of Italv in 
1S60 on account of the protests of Austria, and the 
con-olidation of German v in ifc6 and iSyr be raise 
of the opposition of -ome of her minor States. Inter- 
national Law certainly does not give ,a right of veto 
on political progress to any reactionary iiieiiiber who 
can discover in its archives some obsolete tre.atv, on 
the fulfilment of whose stipulation- it insist- again-t 
the wi-lies of all the other -iguatorv jiowcr- 
Each case has circinn-tancc- that are peculiar to it, 
and we must jud.ge it on its own merits, bearing in 
mind on the one hand that .good faith is a dutv in- 
cumbent on States as well as individual-, and on the 
other hand no age can be wise and good as to make 
its treaties the rules for all succeeding time 

India is rapidly passin.g thron,gh a stage in 
which Europe was during the latter part of the 
iMiddle Ages when every country was divided 
and sub-divided into a vast number of practically 
independent principalities which rendered im- 
possible the formation of strong national govern- 
ments. Each of these ]>olitical fragments, thon.gh 
held together by more or le.ss definite ties rif a 
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. r.ion Mipcrior, knew no law but its own. 
.uiier unity nor liberty was possible in fenda- 
Decentralisation, doubtful soverci.^ntv, 
meting laws, i er^onal allegiance, cbaracter- 
-el tile politics of the feudal times. The great 
.".eiriies of centrali'cd authoritv or national 
- ''.animent were the feudal nobles with their 
y mial rights ami privileges. But out of the 
’.uical chaos a definite form of political life 
-r.elually appeared. Bonds of nationality, 
. ’muage, and religion, grouped the feudal frag- 
n.nts into more permanent combinations. In 
imland, France or Spain circumstances tended 
■wards unity and before lon,g there were estab- 
■'-h-ed in these countries strong despotic 
-narchies. In others, conditions were opposed 
■ > tlio Centralizing tendency and in them nation- 
hty was not found till after a long time. For 
•istance, in Germany jicople closeb' allied in 
ace, speech, manners, and social arrangements, 
seemed roadiv to be welded into a dose and firm 
lation. But tlie rulers of Germany attemptin.g 
■o be the emperors of the world, failed to become 
sVen kiipgs of Gcrmaiu'. They neglected the 
h.onie afFair.s and \-assal princes of Germany 
succeeded in increasing their power and making 
themselves practicallv independent Thus the 
unification of Germany was delayed by several 
hundred years. Bv embroiling the peninsula 
with the quarrels of Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
these German emperors clelaved the nationalisa- 
tion of the Italian people as well for centn''ies. 

It is hoped that Indian patriots and publicists 
who desire national nnit\' and iinifi('ation of this 
countrv under one national Government with 
Dominion status within the British Eninire will 
not ignore historv and its tcaclv'ngs. Indian 
treaties have to aopraisc-l at their ])roocr 
value, bearing alwavs in mind that the rights 
and privileges of seven Imndred princes, 
which thev ftrcatiesl are alleged to secure 
must fall into insignificance when compared 
with the great work of the cnianci'’a- 
tion and unification of this great atid ancient 
countrv into a National State and which affect 
the birthright of millions of people. Tlic 

development of communication and transporta- 
tion, formation of vernaculars and literature, and 
the development of common feelings and aspira- 
tions are making progress towards unitv. It is 
also manifest that the rcoples of the two halves 
tBritish Tnditi and the Native -‘^tatesl, in which 
India is politicallv divided at present, are onlv 
awaiting the opportunities of a happier period 


for the nurturing of their nation life. A 
central national government in place of feeble, 
irregular, and conflicting rule now prevailing in 
the different parts of the country ought to be 
a great gain to the cause of law’ and order, and 
must pave the way for modern progress and 
civilization. The Princes, there is no doubt, will 
learn wisdom by experience, and yield as 
political consciousness spreads among their 
peoples. They will realise there is not quite 
the old spirit of allegiance among their people 
“The va gne unrest, the disposition to question 
constituted authority, which swept over India in 
recent years, has not left the Native States un- 
touched. Many a watchful pi-ince and ex- 
perienced Dewan have detected changes in the 
demeanour of their people. They find them as 
respectful as ever, but disposed to stand upon 
their rights and less willing to accept" autocratic 
decision in blind compliance with their rulers’ 
nod. Tile IMaharaias are no longer demigods 
to their subjects.’’ Under such conditions the 
Princes will notice a dual, or perhaps it would 
he better to say, two movements, one democratic 
and the other national in character in evidence 
at the present moment in this country. The 
aim of the first movement is the establishment 
of representative government in the different 
provinces and States of India; the aim of the 
second is Indian Unity. These movements are 
essentially the same as those which created in 
•lie Italian peninsula a Free and United Italv. 
They h.ad the same issue in Germany, the 
creation of a Free and United Fatherland. The 
minds and hearts of the people in the States 
ere being p.rer'arcd to welcome the new order 
of things. The esathlishment of Responsible 
Self-Government in British India is sure to give 
rise to irrepressible longings for equality and 
freedom in the States, stir the souls of their 
people for rights which may be acquired bv 
their brethren in British India, and to claim 
a share in the governments of their States and 
mana.ge their own a''*'airs. When this >tage is 
readied, ri.ghts and privileges which the treaties 
support will either vanish or will have to be 
modified to suit the altered conditions. 

It may not be out of place to close this artmle 
with a reference to the views expressed bv 
Sir John Strachey on this important subject of 
the right and duty of the British Government of 
India as the paramount power to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the Indian States. He 
says that 
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“In the case of the more important States, our 
supremacy was long recognised, more or less com- 
pletely, by treaty — some of the States, so far as their 
internal administration is concerned, are substan- 
tially independent, unless their Government becomes 
"C' scandalously bad and oppres-ive that intervention 
l■^ forced;’’ “there is no Native State in which 
civil war would be permitted, or in which, in case 
of gross and s} -tcmatic inju-tice and tyranny, the 
British Government Mould not interfere for the pro- 
tection of the people. I ins last ri^ht is the neccssjry 
consequence o- cur absoiu.te poico , and it has been 
repeatedly exercised " “There arc i!"t nnni\ posi- 
tions in which a man has larger powers for good 
than that of enlightened ruler of a Native State- 
wise and upnglit Chief-, followed by worth. y 
succe'sor-, niiglit bring their States into a condition 
of almost utopian prosperity But, it the opportuni- 
ties are great, -o have been the temptations which 
lead to failure and di'houoiir, and unrestricted per- 
sonal poiL'ct Is inceitably doomed in India to the 
■•dine ultinidte rd‘e letuch has attended, it elsesi here.'’ 
“The complete rtcoynitioii of the right of adoption 
and the experience of the last ([uartcr of a century 
have in this respect removed from the mind- of the 
Native I’riucc- all -u-picioii of l!ie policy of our 
Govermnciit. Th.ere is only one apparent cau-c liy 
which the political existence of au>' of these States 
could now be iniperilled, \Vc arc far from dc'iring 
that their Government should necessarily be like 
ours but as our administration iinpio-ecs. ei'eiythmy 
in India beeonnn .nei easinely open to public ciitieisin 
and enquiry, the more impossible leilt it he lor us 
to tolerate .gioss oppression and nusyioverninent " 


He further savs ; 

The problems to be -olved are often ditticult, 
t-pecially in iho-e State-, the most interesting in 
India, and the mo-t worthy of preservation, wiiere 
old political institutions -till survive. Where a ruler 
is a petty despot, with few or no check- on his 
arbitrary power, the principles on which we ought to 
act are easier to define. No real progre-s in such 
States i- possible while their government- remain 
purely personal, ba-ed uprin nothing more permanent 
than the will of the Chief, whu-e character and 
capacity are accidents, and while tlie authority of 
the paramount iiower i- exercised on no fixed sVstem, 
but spasmodically, by -pecial act- of intervention a- 
ncccs-itc arises. 

The considerations on which the present 
policy of the British Goverunieut of interference 
in the internal affairs of the Native States is 
based is summed up b\- Sir Courtiiay Ilbert in 
the following words : — 

The consequences whicli flow from the duly and 
power of the British Govcrnnic-nt to maintain order 
and peace- in the territories of the Native States have 
been developed at lengtli by Sir C. b. Tupper and 
Sir W illiaiu Lee-\\ ariier. The guarantee to a native 
ruler again-t the- n-k of liting dethroned by ni- 
surreclimi necessarily im-oU es a corresponding 
.guarantee to hi- subject- agam-t intolerable mis. 
government. The degrte of inisgovernment which 
should be tolerated, and the consequences which 
-liould follow from lraiism-t;„„i,jii ,jf that degree, are 
political questions to be deteriiiined witii reference 
to the circuiiistaiices of each ca-e. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL SYNTHESIS OF COMMENAL 
ANTITHESES IN INDIA. 

By “A C.\NDii) Friknd of India." 


The approach to the communal problem Ivis 
been so far too narrow and too empirical to 
result in a satisfactory solution . too narrow, 
because it has been conceived as a problem 
merely of Hindu-Muslim relations and the 
adjustment of their alleged conflict of interests, 


as though there are not other religious or racial 
groups in India, which also in fairness ought 
to be taken into account; too empirical, because 
no general principle of synthesis has been aimed 
at, but a temporary give-and-take like the 
Lucknow Pact, in which the giver thinks he 
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has given too much, and the taker that he has 
not taken enough. 

i\Ir. Jinnah has often referred to the Hindus 
and iilusliins as two high contracting parties, 
apparently imagining that the5’ are two in- 
dependent nationalities, between whom all that 
can be attempted is a treaty of peace, an 
interested coalition but no constitutional 
fusion . 

Treaties lietweeii high contracting i>arties 
are never permanent. The nionieiit one treaty 
is made, both the parties would be at the game 
of having it revised in their own direction. A 
nation is not the arithmetical sum of the parti- 
cular groups, economic, racial, and credal. 
composing it. Just as altruism is not the sum 
of individual selfishnesses, so the nation is not 
the sum of the component group aloofishnesses. 
If there is no .such thing as a general will in 
the country and a supreme national interest to 
which all particular interests, however much 
they may deserve iirotection, must be sub- 
ordinated, then there is no nation at all 
possible, and we may close the shop of consti- 
tutional agitation, and resign ourselves to eternal 
subjection. 

The problem thus is not one of a treaty 
between two groups or between all the grouji.', 
but of a SN'iithesis in which the different groups 
will be ntade to co-inheve in a common 
nationality, recognised as the supreme good to 
which all owe allegiance and support. Ours is 
not a Hindu versus ^lusliin problem but Com- 
munities versus Nation problem, and the nation 
should be given its full share in the settlement 
It is a co-inherence of ccmnminities in the nation 
that ought to be aimed at and not a ])atching 
of communal rags into a motley national vest- 
ment ever prone to \’ield at the seams. Such 
a mosaic will be a fool’s wear and not a nation’s. 

When the Fathers of American Freedom 
met to devise a constitution, they found a 
synthesis for the conllicting .'■'tates’ rights and 
coimm.n nationality in a bi-cameral legisla- 
ture, of which one House was to be elected on 
a nation basis and the other <m a State basis. 
In addition they adopted the princijile of a 
national executive, that is to say, an executive 
elected by the whole nation. 

I think this principle is capable of applica- 
tion to Indian conditions, with, of course, 
necessary modifications, and is about the only 
rational solution possible of our problem. 
Further, in a federal constitution, the spheres 


of the Central and Provincial Governments have 
to be defined. Generally speaking, the Central 
Legislatures and Executives represent the better 
mind of the countrj* ; and amongst a people who 
are politically undeveloped, it is necessary to 
endow the Central Government with vast 
powers, so that national unity and progress may 
be promoted. A curious illustration of this is 
to be found in the latest dev'elopments in 
American municipal administration. On ac- 
count of the corruption introduced by bosses, 
election by wards is being superseded by election 
by the city as a whole, which has resulted in 
a much better municipal administration. 
Similarly, where internal unity is not strong 
and there is further the risk of foreign invasion, 
the Provincial Governments must be made 
relatively to the Central Government weaker, 
and the Central Government must be made very 
strong. Justice, under such conditions, should 
be made a Central subject, so that minorities 
might feel safe and run no risk of persecution 
by majorities. 

Applying these considerations to the Indian 
I'.roblem, I suggest for discussion the following 
scheme : — 

(t) In every province there should be a 
bi-cameral le.gislature. As Ganibetta 
pointed out, a bi-cameral legislature 
is an essential need of democracy. It 
prevents hasty legislation and gives 
time for the mobilisation of the moral 
forces in the country. After all, 
though numbers are important, moral 
values cannot be ignored and the 
essence of the constitutional spirit is 
the subordination of legal power to 
moral competence. 

In the Central Government also, there should 
lie ;i bi-cameral legislature. 

{ 2 ' 'Idle Lower Houses will be elected on 
a nation basis by means of single 
member geographical constituencies 
without reservation of seats or other 
vitiations of democratic franchise. 

(3) The principle of communal electorates 
will be apiffied to the L'pper House, 
but so that no one community shall 
have a majority over all the other com- 
munities combined. P'or the purpose 
of communal electorates, the depressed 
classes or the untouchables shoidd be 
recognised as a separate entity. Other- 
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wise, there should be no further 
subdivisions or reservations as regards 
the Hindu comin'.’.nity. Europeans, 
Muslims, Parsees, Christians, etc., will 
be the communal groups recognised 
Since no community can have a 
majority o\ er the other communities 
combined, it will render communal 
tyranny well nidi impossible. I say 
well nigh, because no mere machinery 
can supply the defects of character ; 
and all constitutional progress pre- 
supposes the spirit of constitutionalism 
in the people and honesty of purpose 
and good faith. 

(41 The Upper House should not be relegat- 
ed to the position of an epi-ph.enomenon 
as is very nearly the case in England, 
but it should have very real powers 
like the American Senate. In case of 
conflict between the two Houses, pro- 
vision should be made for a constitu- 
tional solution of the deadlock. Such 
jirovi'-ions exist in all Federal consti- 
tutions, and some adaptation of them 
suited to Indian conditions can he 
effected. 

{5) There should be no nominations, or 
representation of Commerce, Labour 
and other Economic Groups. The 
good-uill of the country must be their 
refuge ; and if there is no trust in the 
good-will of the country, and if the 
feeling is that each Group will, by 
;5onie magic, safe-guard its interests b\' 
sending one or two isolated peo’ le to 
the different Chambers, it only argues 
our complete unfitness for self-govern- 
ment. 

(61 Railways, Customs, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Army and other Defence Forces 
and Foreign Relations, Consular 
Services, and Justice, etc., should be 
Central suluect', I would lav si.ecial 
emphasis on including Justice as a 
Central subiect. I would have a 
complete seyiaration of the Executive 
and Judicial functions, and leave all 
the courts, from the lowest to the 
highest, in charge of the Central 
Government. 

(7) Everj" Le.gislature should have the 
power of self-convention. At pTCsent, 


the Executive has too much control 
over the meetings of Legislatures and 
the disposition of legislative time. 

(8) As regards the degree of responsible 
government to be given to the people, 
the present does not appear to be a 
propitious period for putting forward 
extreme claims. Recent happenings in 
Bengal and elsewhere are a grim com- 
mentary on the strength and reality 01 
Indian nationalism. Moreover the 
failure of diarchy is not due so much 
to the principle of the division of 
Government into Reserved and Trans- 
ferred sections, though this too is a 
drawback, but to the presence of heavy 
official and nominated votes, detract- 
ing from the representative value of 
the Legislatures, and various rules 
which have hampered their work and 
have rendered it extremely difficult to 
enforce responsibility. Diarchy is 
more an indirect form of bureaucracy 
than a form or even a stage of repre- 
sentative government. It is possible to 
have a restricted field of real responsi- 
bility, and the degree of restriction may 
vary from province to iirovince well 
as from Provincial to the Central 
Governments. Certain provinces are 
almost unitary in their communal 
composition, while in others coinmiinal 
<livisions are both strong and acute, 
while in still others, this internal 
difficulty is reinforced by the pos- 
sibility of foreign complications. » )n 
the whole, I am inclined to think that 
it would be safer to allot a larger field 
and degree of responsibility in the 
Central than in the Provincial Govern- 
nients. The latest Federal Constitu- 
tion, namely. South Africa, is an illus- 
tration of this principle of concentra- 
tration of power and repon.sibility at 
the centre. When it is realised that 
responsible government can co-exist 
with an irremovable Exeaiti\e, as in 
th.e United States, it would be evident 
that the possibilities of adjusting the 
rival claims of liberty and prudence, 
are many and are not to be secured by 
any dogmatic rnlc of thumb to be 
applied without reference to ex- 
pediency. 
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(9) The fundamental rights of citizens, 
such as freedom of religion, speech and 
association, freedom of press, etc., 
should be guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion and thus removed from the pos- 
sibility of interference by majorities 


and Executives, and placed directl}" 
under the protection of the judiciary. 
I do not presume to submit this state- 
ment as anything more than a tentative 
proposal, placed before the ptiblic for 
discussion. 


REJUVENATION. 

(R;> adaptation from French) 

Bv Dr. Ahmkd, rl.m., ph.d., Bar-at-Laze. 


Will the twentieth century witness the 
sensational discovery that will abolish old age? 
Will the fountain of t’outh emerge from the 
region of mythology and spread its beneficent 
waters over the earth? The question has 
become real and among the burning topics of 
the da5'. After having long exercised the 
scientific men in their laboratories, the matter 
has come before the public with a singular 
insistence. The ]iroblem is one which has 
tempted men since the dawn of history and the 
solution of which has been sought after by 
chemists in all ages. Although the wise men 
of the past did not succeed in discovering the 
philosopher’s stone or the elixir of long life, 
at least the modern surgeons assure us that thev 
have found the secret of youth. It would 
appear that what medicine failed to accomplish 
modern surgery has almost achieved. 

Two doctors working independently of each 
other have, after experimenting for several years 
in Paris, obtained results which no longer admit 
of any doubt. They are Dr. Jaworsky, who 
infuses blood, and Dr. Voronoff who uses 
.glandular grafts. At all th.e recent surgical 
conferences eager enquiries were made for the 
result? of .glandular grafts and (piite recently 
Dr. Jaworsky gave a public demonstration of 
his methods. 

Dr. Jaworsky, formerly employed in the 
French Army Medical Corps, is a young Polish 
savant, naturalised in France and greatly 
admired by M;eterlinck. Dr. Jaworsky says : — 
“The cells which compose the different tissues 
of our body are bathed in a liquid called blood 


or lymph. In circulating ceaselessly throughout 
our body the blood provides the medium in 
which our cells live. Experiments have shown 
that there is a biological analogy between the 
cells and this medium, so that if the medium 
is frequently renewed the cells can be regenerat- 
ed in a mysterious manner. Without referring 
to all the work which has been accomplished in 
this connection in the past, it is enough to 
recall the classical experiments of Carrel which 
proved that fra.gments of livin.g tissue could be 
I>reserved in a living state in a gla^s tube, con- 
taining a proper medium consisting of two parts 
of blood and one part of the emb'vonic tissue 
of an animal of the same species. For the last 
eleven years, for example, a fra.gment of the 
heart of an embryonic chicken has been jTe- 
served in a living state in the above-mentioned 
medium. 

Starting from this principle Dr. Jaworsky 
be.gan injectin.g young blood into old animals. 
This rejuvenated several animals in the Paris 
Zoo and elsewhere, notably a goat, aged 13 
years, a dog aged rq and a mare aged 14 years. 
The results produced on the animals being un- 
doubted, Dr. Jaworsky applied his inoffensive 
method to men and obtained equally good re- 
sults. It appears from a careful observation of 
his patients that both men and women, between 
the ages of 40 and 60 years, subject to arterio- 
sclerosis high blood pressure, albuminuria, 
insomnia, dyspepsia, or briefly, suffering from 
the symptoms of old ago more or less premature- 
ly, have had their complaints removed or 
assua.ged and felt a very decided improvement 
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in their general health. Dr. Ja\vorsk3-’s method 
consists in extracting bc’ means of a special 
instrument and without causing an\’ pain to the 
victim, a very small quantitv of the latter’s ’olood 
and to subject it to a careful analysis bj' means 
of appropriate re-actions. It is onh’ when a 
complete and striking analogc’ is found to exist 
between this blood and that of the patient to be 
rejuvenated that the transfusion is effected. 
The word transfusion is hardlv ap) r<jpriate, for 
it, in fact, means onh- a few injections of one or 
two centimeters each. 

The results obtained b\' Dr. Jaworskv have 
been confirmed by the work previously accom- 
plished by Doctors Bloch and Rosenth.al. They 
cover many cases of men and women, belonging 
to all classes of society and the clinical returns 
attest the success of this method at once simple 
and scientific. 

Dr. Voronoff’s method is quite different. 
Instead of a liquid he employs a solid glandular 
graft, which necessitates an oi)eration. Tliis 
operation is, however, so simple and benign that 
it does not require an\- general anaesthetic but 
only very simple local punctures. Dr. Scr.ge 
Voronoff has been greatly talked about, and, 
like all innovators, even calumniated. It 
should, therefore, be remembered that this 
famous surgeon, though born in Russia, became 
a naturalised French subject in iSq 5, that he is 
still Director of Experimental Furgerv in the 
College of France and joint Director of the 
Biological Laboratory in the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris, that during the war he was by 
turns the Director of Russian hospitals in 
Bordeaux and Paris and that sul)Se(iuently he 
assumed the direction of the Auxiliarv’ Hospital 
created b_v the women (;f France In 1016. 
while working in this hospital he was infected 
by the pus of a wounded stddier and liad to be 
ojierated tipion in- Dr. Ricard and was in- 
captacitated for a whole t ear. 

In order to understand Dr. Voronoff’-' 
method, it is necessary to study his theory. 
Briefly ])ut it is as given behjw 

Our life dep^eiids not 'O much on the big 
organs, but on the plu’siological action of the 
internal secretions of certain glands which are 
sometimes of a very tiny size. The human 
machine may Ire compared to the en.girie of a 
motor car and in order to work j)roper]y it 
requires a spark for ignition, the same as a 
motor car engine. The great question to l)c 
solved is to find out where the magneto of the 


human engine is locateel. According to Dr. 
Voronoff, there is not one but several magnetos 
in the human 'oody The big organs, vie., the 
stomach, the heart, the liver, the kidneys, the 
lungs and even the brain would be incapable 
of functioning, without the- assistance of certain 
glands, often incredibly ^mall. Thus every 
human being possesses a brain, for example 
But there are brains which do not think, those 
of idiots for example Wh\-? Because one of 
their glands, viz , th.e thyroid gland, li cated on 
either side of Adam's apple in the throat is in- 
sufficiently developed. Above the thyroid 
gland there exist two capsules (jf the size of a 
pin-head. If these two pin-heads happen to be 
destroyed in a man, he wfjuld d.ie in less than 
six hours of tetanic convulsions. To give an- 
other exampile, Although a man can live with 
a single lung, a single kidney, and even without 
stomach he would die instantaneously, as if 
struck by lightning, if you removed his supra- 
tenal capsules, which are two small glands 
pjlaced abo\’e the kidney-^. Vhy ? I-iecause these 
capsules secrete adrenaline, a very precious 
suhstance indispensable to life, It is this sub- 
stance which makes our heart contract once 
about every second of our life 

This is how our life is constituted. Side by 
side with the big parts of th-_ human machine, 
there are very small but most precious parts, 
without which the human motor stops absolute- 
ly. These small imlisp.,nsable pieces are the 
glands which play the niiportant role of 
magnetos, giving tlie -park, in the term of nite;-- 
nal secretions, \\lnch ignite or generate life 
itself. 

Hence there is no womlei, says Dr Voronoff, 
that there e.xist in the htimaii bodv, se\'eral 
glands which generate force, mental activitv an-l 
you thf al ness, and .'Isi; | the projiertv if 

stimulating all other preoini’s glands iii the 
body. They are rabed the inter'titial glands 

Dr A'oronoft lirst exiierimeiited with graft- 
ing on a ram, on the Sth June 1017. Subset, uem 
to that date, he has u]) till now, grafted oti ttiore- 
than 200 animals. The operation consists in 
grafting into old and decrepit animals the 
interstitial glands obtained from \(inng animals 
of the same race All these experiments were 
successful. 

< )nc of these experiments deserved to be 
si>ecially noticed Towards the end of 'Mav 
1Q18 an old ram was brought to Dr. Voronoff, 
at the physiological station in the Bois de 
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Boulogne, of tile college of France. The animal 
\\“as aged 12 or 14 years which corresponds in 
man to the age of So or 90 years. It trembled 
on its legs, suffered from incontinence of urine, 
and generally appeared to be approaching the 
end of its life, thi the 7th of May loiS, Dr. 
\’oronofF grafted on this old ram ’ ortions of the 
interstitial gland obtained from a young ram. 
Two months after the .grafting the animal could 
hardly be recognised, there was no longer any 
trembling of the legs. The gait had become 
firm and the manner ma.gnificent and even 
a.ggressive. The old animal had such an un- 
mistakable air of youthfulness that several 
veterinary doctors were invited to come and 
make an official inspection. 

Despite this satisfactory result. Dr. Voronoff 
decided to continue the e.xperinients and sub- 
ject them to further tests. A year after the 
rejuvenation. Dr. Voronoff removed the .gland- 
which he had .grafted on the old ram. After 
a few weeks the animal again became an old 
and sorry beast, without a siii.gle trace <4 its 
recently acqtiired youth Again it trembled on 
its le.gs, held its head down am' became timid 
and dejected. It became evident that ho was 
in the clutches of dentil. 

Ill order to test his method still further, 
Dr. ^'oronoff thereupon regrafted the animal on 
the r7th June loio. Two months later the ram 
a.gain became superb. The miracle was repeat- 
ed. Several years have since elapsed You can 
still go, and see this phenomenal ram in the 
Rois de Boulogne in Paris. It is now aged 
about 20 years which corresponds in man to the 
extraordinari- age of res years. The animal is 
handsome, carries its head jiroudiv and conti- 
nues to lead a peaceable existence with: its 
companions. The above is onlv an example 
and not an exception. In this age of scepticism 
ir is a blessing to come across facts which can 
be checked. A ram carries unmistakable 
evidence of its a.ge on its teeth and on the 
curvature of its horns which never lie. More- 
over in this case auto-suggestion cannot be 
invoked to justifv the admirable result. 

After graftin.g successfully on i2,s animals. 
Dr. Voronoff decided on the 12th Tune, 1020, to 
apply his process to man. Five years have since 
uassed and here also the successful results 
rumber several hundreds. One of the men 
operated on hv Dr. Voronoff was an Englishman 
IMr. Arthur Evelvn I, ....He was born in October, 
T846, as proved by the abstract from the re.gister 


of births obtained by him. He had spent 30 
years of his life in India in a particularly 
depressing climate. On the date of the operation 
r/r., the 2nd February, 1021, the lift attached 
to the building ceased to work and the patient 
was so weak that he could not climb up the 
stair case leading to the operating room and had 
to be carried up in an arm-chair b^- two attend- 
ants. (In this date Mr. L. was an old man of 
75 years, bowed down, flabby, pot-bellied and 
dragging himself with difficulty, leaning on a 
stick and presenting all the signs of extreme 
senility. Xineteen months later he was a differ- 
ent man altogether. You should have seen him. 
He had not a single trace of the hardships 
endured during his 32 years in India. When 
mounting upstairs he took four steps at a time, 
his movements were nimble, his walk juvenile, 
he had no tummy, he no longer s(:ooped or 
hesitated, he had piercing eyes. He had, in fact, 
completely rejuvenated, and he was pleased to 
acknowledge tliat it was all due to the oiieration 
that he had undergone. 

He used to say, “I feel at least 25 years 
younger. I have put on flesh and recovered my 
strength. I could hardly see, but I now read 
without spectacles. I was wrinkled but niv face 
is now full and my hfxly firm I had rheumatism 
but I am now free from it. I remain on my 
legs almost all the day long, without feeling any 
fatigue, whereas my legs had refused to supixirt 
me for several years iiast. The same is the case 
u ith mv brain. I wish you knew how clearb' it 
perceives and thinks at present.’^ **I am a vonng 
man of 70 years,” he concluded laughinglv. 
This was true. It was curious to note that hair 
had recommenced to .grow on the crown of his 
head, which liad previously been almost bald. 
On the 2Qth Julv, 1023. Dr. Voronoff saw 
• E.. . again in London. He then had not 
onlv retained all the benefit which he had 
derived from the operation, althou,gh two vears 
and a half had elapsed since, but his general 
health had continued to improve all along. It 

is, therefore, regrettable, that Mr. L could 

not moderate his inveterate intemperance. A 
fit of delirium tremens, which was by no means 
the first of its kind, carried him off on the 4th 
September, IQ23. His example. however, 
remains as ilnstrating the most striking results 
obtained from grafting on an old man 

These operations hav^e been performed in 
France mostlv on individuals suffering from 
general depression who found it difficult to 
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get through their intellectual or physical rvork, 
whose memory had become feeble or whose 
brain had become clouded or obfuscated, in a 
\vord, whose faculties had commenced to gi\e 
way. The grafting invariably augmented the 
patient’s \ igour and eii-ergy. His blood pressure 
invariably fell, Ids adiposity diminished owing 
to better metabolism, his sight improved owing 
to increased tonicity of the accommodating 
niuscles. The action of the graft on the psychic 
cells which could not be perceived in the case 
of animals, has been particularly noticeable in 
human patients. In almost every case the 
memory improved, and capacity for intellectual 
work largely increased. Several patients whose 
professions required intense brain work such as 
men of letters, professors of universities, doctors, 
and advocates, who, as a result of continuous 
hard, work had to interrupt their labours, were 
enabled by this treatment to resume their pro- 
fession and, to work for long honrs daily, as 
l^efore. 

From the moral point of view, the general 
impression gathered from an nhser\’ation of the 
grafted was as follow’S : A sense of satisfaction, 
cheerfulness and sorightliness, no regrets over 
the operation, because it caused them no pain, 
no inconvenience on account of the similar subs- 
tance carried bv them, spontaneous declaration 
by almost all that they would have the opera- 
tion performed again, if their general health 
again showed signs of deterioration. 

The re-awakeing of the physical forces and 
the parallel improvement of tlie intellectual 
faculties after the oi eratioii arc constant 
factors. The graft operates as a general 
stimulant and in hundreds of cases the effects 
first noticeable are those of a cerebral stimulant 
In order to comprehend the action of this graft, 
it must be remembered that muscular force and 
cerebral activitv a^c onlv enfeebled, and not 
abolished in old people. ^lost of them still 
carrv a suhstratum of living glands, into which 
new energv can be infused by the introduction 
of voung glands into the human bodv. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Voronoff ‘‘the graft only stimulates 
the activitv of cells that have become enfeebled 
but are still living. It does not resuscitate dead 
cells.” 

As is well-known. Dr. Voronoff makes use of 
the interstitial glands of motikevs for thi- 
(.peration .-\ hoii'.ogciieou-, craft, that is to 'a\ , 
one obtained from an individual of the same 
species, would certainly be more suitable and 


efficacious, but it would, in tl at case, be 
necessary to remove the requisite graft fiom .i 
human being, which is not permissible by law. 
The law absolutely forbids any mutilation, 
however small, even the self-sacrifice of oiw 
relative for another, even for purposes of an 
experiment, likely to produce the most beneficial 
consequences to humanity. According to law 
a man does not belong to himself, he cannot 
dispose of any portion of his body or allow it 
to be diminished in any way. This is a question 
for the consideration of legislators. 

It has, therefore, been neces>arv to search 
for a substitute. The similaritv between and 
the biologically common origin of man and the 
anthropoid monkevs induced Dr Voronoff to- 
examine whether the medium in which our celE 
lived was the same as that of monkevs. His 
analysis proved that there was a striking resem- 
blance and that the human and sinii'^n bl a,! 
had almost the same composition. Having 
established this fact, it was easv to proceed 
further, for it could be presumed that the 
elaudular cells of the anthropoid monkeys, fed 
in the htiman bodv bv practicallv the same 
blood wliich had been nourislr'ncr them all alone 
from their birth, would thrive when surrounded 
bv the same biolovical conditions neccssarv for 
the continuation of their life, and would even 
function anew’ in thei'- nc’v habitat. Dr Voro- 
noff recalled Claud Rernard’s dictum that ‘‘the 
presentment of a truth, sufficicntlv justifies 
expv'''imei'tation ” -111(1 h -gan h’s exnerirnents 

■More than a hundred old men owe it to him 
to have themselves set hack on the beaten path 
of their lives, and let it be stated to his credit, 
that he has performed all the^^c operations 
gratuitously. 

Mariv persons inchidim> some sH 1 I 

belic\’e that this tivatn^cnt is still in the cxticri- 
inental stage. This is not so. As shown bHow, 
treatment bv grafting is in \'ogne in all the 
principal (’ouiPries in the ’'corld. In France 
most of the official doctors are still somewhat 
luke-warm and doubtful about it. Rut in other 
countries the official doctors have b’en among 
the first to experiment with and propagate this 
method Fveevexhere the Tiun'her of com-erts 
and those oonvuieed Is increasing and the latter 
includes some honoured names. 

In the past the critics used to tell Dr. Voro- 
noff ‘‘vonr graft has no real rejuvenating action, 
the results obtained bv vou are due to auto- 
suggestion.” ‘‘For several '"ears past at the 
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Surgical Congresses of 1923, 19:4 and 1925 dis- 
cussions have been held on the increasingly 
large numbers of operations for rejuvenation. 
Doctors \'oronoff, Dortiques and Baudet spoke 
<-.n the undeniably j ositive results. There 
IS no longer a question of auto-suggestion, 
but only of the duration of results. The facul- 
ties of niediciiie in foreign countries enthusiasti- 
cally opened their doors to welcome the 
innovator and in all the capitals where Dr. 
\ oronoff was so received he found savants and 
doctors eagerly flocking around him to ascertain 
the exact surgical methods of the new operation 
with which they had been alreadv experimenting 
themselves. ' ' 

The number of grafting o; erations already 
performed on men in the various countries ought 
to be \ ery considerable, although it is obviously 
difficult to fix it with any approach to exactness. 
It has been observed that most of those operated 
upon have been men prematurely fatigued by 
their activities and anxious to liciuidate their 
undertakings or terminate their researches or 
tlieir enterprise. Towards the end of a life only 
a few years of continued activity suffice, to 
finish a masterpiece or a fine work of art or to 
complete a discov’ery. If it were onlv for this 
result, Dr. Voronoff would deserve to be 
considered, a benefactor of humanity. 

As regards ascertaining whether the term of 
human life shall be really extended, whether the 
grafted man shall pass the age of one hundred 
years, this is as Kipling would remark ‘another 
story altogether.' The question would take a 
considerable number of years to decide. The 
experiments made on the animals so far, are 
already encouraging, because their life is very 
short. A quarter of a century hence, it would 
probably be found out whether the grafting 
operations on men had the same effect as on 
animals, as regards longevity. But in order to 
appreciate their real effect justly, it would be 
necessary to consider man’s abuse of his oppor- 
tunities and the defective conditions under 
which he lives, which is not the case with the 
majority of animals. 

At the present moment a very considerable 
number of doctors are submitting themselves to 
the grafting operation. They have done this in 
order to study its beneficial effects upon them- 
selves, at leisui'e. They confirm the results 
obtained by others and their testimony is both 
valuable and reli.able. All the rejuvenated 
persons have written letters which may be 


described as veritable h3'mns of thankfulness. 
All speak of the happiness of a second life. All 
compare it to a miracle. Their letters reveal a 
prodigious astonishment. A professor writes : — 
“If you could onl\- photograph ni\' soul, you 
would realise the complete change that I have 
undergone.” 

The numerous experiments, hitherto made of 
animals bv Dr. Voronoff have conclusi\ely 
shown that b\' grafting the pituitarc’ gland the 
animal’s stature can be increased, that b\- graft- 
ing the tliyroid gland they can be made to put 
on flesh and that b\' grafting the interstitial 
gland \-ou can increase their strength and cnergey 
B\- the simultaneous use of all the grafts you 
can secure combined results. 

The human horizons are extending in this 
manner. For the last 200 years, grafted trees 
and plants have been yielding excellent fruits 
and beautiful flowers. It remained to secure 
similar results b\- grafting on man and animals. 
This has now been done. 

The following is a list of surgeons who per- 
form the grafting operations described above. 
It shows how widespread is the recognition 
already gained by the new surgical treatment 
throughout the civilized world. 

In France — besides Dr. Voronoff, Dortiones 
and Baudet named above. Dr. Tuffier, President 
of the last Surgical Conference in France, 
Dr. Heckel of Paris, Professors Martin and 
Rocher, of tlie Faculties of ^ledicine at Rouen 
and Bordeaux and Br. Prat of Nice who has 
recently utilised for grafting purposes the 
amputated limbs of human beings removed in 
consequence of accidents. In Italy, Prof. A. 
IMarro of the Surgical Facult\’, at Turin, Prof. 
Perroncito of Pavie, Profs. Micheli and Giacoma 
of Turin and Naples, Prof. Cervelli of Rome, 
Medical Officer to the Italian Chamlrer of 
Deputies, who with the assistance of Profs. 
IMarro, Solari and Sewenson performed the 
grafting operation 0!i Signor Luigi Sezana, 
retired Director of the Journal IMessaggero, 
aged 75 years, in May. 1922. In Itah- steps 
ore being taken to establish a special institute 
for the stud\' and application of rejuvenarium 
grafts. In Spain, Dr. F. Valasco of 'Madrid. 
In Portugal, Dr. Lapez of Lislxjn. In Russia, 
Prof. Zadowski of Leningrad, and Prof. 
Gregori. In England, Drs. Kenneth Walker 
Surgeon to the Royal Hospital and Ivor Back, 
surgeon to the St. George Hospital, London. 
In Germany, Prof. Lichtenstern and E. 
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Eissmari of Berlin. In Chili, Prof. Puelma of 
Santiago and Dr. Edwin Creed of Valparaiso. 
In Northern America, Drs. Eespinasse of 
Chicago, Stanley of New York, Max Thoreck 


of Chicago, and F. Carty and J. Reen who have 
recently operated on 27 old inmates of the 
Maison der et raite at San Francisco and 
obtained astonishing results. 


THE LEAGEE AFTER vSE\'EX YEARS. 
By Mr. K. R. R. Sastry, m.a. 


'i'he Eeagig- Assembly finished its seventh 
'Cssion tuider the yresidency of 1\[. Nintchitch, 
the Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia. Til! 
'-'c-.teiiiber 2nd, 1026, the Council of the Ec-ague 
^nul lield forts- '-essiuns, Forty-se\en countries 
acre represented at the Assembly to wit — 

2; European 
12 American 
5 Asiatic 
2 African 

Austnilia and New Zealand. 

The Seventh .X.-seinbly is particularly impor- 
tant in lltat it has to a large extent succeeded 
ill re'toring a peaceful utmos] there which was 
really denied to the world by the abortive 
Treaty of ^'ersailles 

'I'he Prcsi.ieut of the Council, .M. Bones in 
liis review of the work of last year pointed out 
that “the progress with regard to the technical 
conventions worked out by the League could 
not iie tailed very .satisfactory, because they had 
in many cu'cs not been ratified by their signa- 
K-rie-.” Tiiis i.s not to deny the good record 
r.f the I.eaguc in the reconstruction work in 
.\rotria Hungary, the settlement of the Greek 
rcfiigee.s, and tlie negotiations for a loan in 
Bulgaria. The League had been also able to 
settle the AIosul Question, the Greeko-Bulgarian 
IT'-ntier Incident, and the “Alemel” contro- 
versy. 

'the C'Uiuil Rco} ^auiziition Scheme. 

Til ^iarcli, 1026, a special Commission was 
ap; ointed to consider tlie future composition of 
’h.e l.ea.gue Council. The Commission met in 
^lay and accepted what are known as the “Cecil 
Proposal'.’’ M. Fromageot, the jurist of the 


Quai-d’Orsay suggested certain modifications, 
the second clause of which was mocked at by 
Signor Scialoja. The ‘Cecil Proposals’ run as 
follows ; — 

(i! The six non-permanent members 
Were to be increased to nine. 

(2) Thev should sit for three vears. 

(ti T1 iree of tlieiii should be elected each 
year. 

(4) d'hese proposals also provided for the 
possibility of three out f)f nine 
being elected for a second jicriod 
of three years. 

These were again left to a sub-committee for 
rc-drafting ; and on .^epteiiibc-r gtli, the Council 
accepted the report of the Special Commission. 
It now reads under four articles with not a little 


of arithmetic 

about it : — 

-Article 1. 

Increase to 0. 

11. 

For 7 years } slmll l,e elected 


eacli year 

III. 

Not exceeding 1 ran be re-elected 


provided thiCy have the support 
of rrds of the .\ssemblv. 

TV. 

Temporary Proci-ious 


2 — for years. 

,2— -for 2 vears 
,2 - -for I vear. 


The countries e\eiitually elected as non- 
permanent meml)ers were as follows: — 

1 ' or three ycaiy — •Poland, Runmnia, and 
Chile. 

Fo) tieo yiar^ — Holland, Columbia, and 
China. 

I- or one year — Belgium, .^'alvador and 
Czech o-Slovakia. 
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Ai the first fruit of this reform, Spain has 
eivcr the two years’ formal notice of with- 
drawal ; and Brazil has alread}' quitted the 
League. 

The entry of ( rcritiaiiy. 

l\n Excellence the achievement of the 
Lcaqiie is the entry of Germany on September 
loth. Her Streseman’s written speech was 
responded to, by M Briand who appealed to 
the German Delegates as “fellow-workers in the 
cauj^e <jf the League and our Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Ivor has told us that the appeal 
pn.duced an “unforgettable impression.’’ 

Olh'} l''U'in.ess luwsactcd. 

Besides the ratifiiation of the Locarno 
Treaties, the Council ado; ted the report of the 
Health Coinnr'ttec, of the Advisory Committee 
on the Tr '.ffic in Gihum, and of the Committee 
c/u Child Welfare. A^ the Tunes would have 
it, bv passing tlie Draft Slavery Convention 
signed by the record number of 20 States, Lord 
Cecil has worthily upheld the “British tradition 
of unostentatious achievement.’’ Reports were 
adopted dealing with the convening of an 
Economic Coiifcicnce. 

I’roaress ton'ards Disar)naiuenl . 

A.s Dr. Benes i ut it in his review, “it was 
out of the (lUestiou at the present time to solve 
the i.roblem of Di^arnlament altogether. What 
they Were trying to do was to achieve the fir^t 
stage, an international agreement to limit the 
hreparations for Tear.” The Disarmament 
Connnission passed the following resolution on 
September trth; “d’hat the Council should 
continue its impiiries into the private manu- 
lacttirc of arms with the object of including 
them in the pr('gramme of a Disarmament 
Conference, if .'^uch can be con\'ened before the 
oth Assembly; if that is not ]!0ssible, then the 
manufacture of arms be made the subject of a 
Special Conference to be convened as soon as 
possible.’’ 


The Indian Delegation dese-rve to be con- 
gratulated for making the Singapur Bureau for 
medical research a first charge on the League's 
revenues. The speeches of Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami 13-er on the emploennent of more Indians 
in the League Secretariat, and on the principles 
to be obserred in framing the League Budget 
were couched in a dignified vein. The rush of 
business during the last da\' of the Assemblj'’s 
sessions leads to the hastr- adoption of several 
reports. Lord Cecil and Dr. Xansen entered a 
protest against such a procedure If the work 
of the League were to be judged be’ the reports 
and resolutions adi.pted, certainly we have 
onlv a “fairh- iTieagre harvest ;’’ the League is 
still in its “experimental stage’’ and moral con- 
siilerations do play a large part in her affairs. 
How else to reconcile the position of Salvador 
and Columbia on the one hand, and German;.' 
and France on the other ? If it is one un- 
mixed story of jubilation at Germany’s entry, it 
would have been desirable ; but already, the 
closer union of debtor nations is visible ; the 
wooing of industrial Germany b\’ needv France 
is rather too s(.'>licitous ; and the talk of Sir 
Austen Chambcilain with the aspiring Italian 
has created a sensation in Turkcr’. 

IPcrfe ahead. 

Turkey is outside the League ; the Russian’s 
case is left as altogeth.er hnipeles^ ; and smaller 
“Adullamitcs’’ as .Spain an.d Braril arc ever 
ready to produce the two years’ notice of resig- 
naticn at the fii'-t discomfiture of their expecta- 
tions. In disarmament, not even the first 
stage — to wit — “to limit the I'reparutioiis of 
war’’ — has been reached. The dav does not 
seem to be near when that great Trans-Atlantic 
Power will think seriously of joining the 
League. There is still much force in the con- 
clusion of the Director of the Seventh- Session 
of the International Labour Conference : — “.So 
long as the Sovereign States belie\'e that ine;.’ 
can sol\e rheir common difficulties I>y th.eir own 
indcoendent efforts, so long will tlie League of 
Xations remain a hacJr<eafcr of tl;e Stream of 
1 itternational lAfe.'' 
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“SO YOU’RE GOING TO INDIA” ; A SYMPOSIUM— 


XVH 

When entering on the field of Indian 
picturesqueness I felt like one who looks 
on some vast collection of beautiful objects, and 
knows not where to begin his survey. But in 
order to make iiiy summary — for it cannot be 
more — both practical and popular, I shall con- 
duct the reader in imagination through the 
Grand Tour of India — thus touching on most 
of the finest points in the country. The tour 
I am about to sketch must be made in the 
winter, the climate renders this obligatory 
The winter in India is finer even than that of 
the Riviera, or of Southern Italy. The spring 
and summer are so hot as to be prohibitory, and 
the autumn is unhealthy. Therefore, the tourist 
must leave Europe by the first ueekly overland 
mail of October so as to break ground at 
Bombay by November i, December, Januarv, 
February, March, for his tour, which, if rcallv 
well directed, is one of the most magnificent 
that can be taken on earth. 

At Bombay, the western cai)ital, the tourist 
would have no time to stop and examine the 
various institutions, unless, indeed, there might 
be some particular, say, educational, institution 
in which he took an interest, and which could 
be looked at in two or three hours. But he 
should make sure r)f seeing from some point on 
IMalabar Hill the long and magnificent seric'^ 
of public buildings, one of the finest si.ghts of 
its kind in the world. The buildings are in 
themselves grand, but other cities may have 
structures as grand, though i.robably separate. 
Bombav, however, has all her structures in one 
long line of array, as if on parade before the 
spectator. And all this is right f)' er the blue 
bay, with the Western Ghaut ^Mountains in the 
distant background. This constitutes a noble 
introduction for the traveller to picturesque 
India. 

Then we pass through the vast harbour of 
Bombay with a comiiarativelv narrow mouth, 
guarded by fortifications, surroumlcd by hilE 


Compilei from the wrilmg' "i the l.ili Sir Riluin 
.\rnold, till- hite Sir iNiilainl Tinipk, ^^r I) C 
r><m!ger, Wr Re\ nolil^-Itall, the late Vlr. tViHi.ii'i 
Caine, Mr- Mon Steel, Mr R II Itrom ru-ft, ami 
the -pecial Indi.m nunihtr- of the /'.ini't .nel -..nu 
other soiirre- 


aiid studded with islands — again with mountain 
background. This harbour is in the very first 
rank of the harbours of the world, taking an 
etiual place with .'Sydney, with San Francisco, 
with Rio de Janeiro. The immediate purpose 
is, however, to visit the island of Elephanta in 
the inner part of the harbour and see the cave 
temples, rock-hewn chambers with massive 
figures and antique devices, offering a wonder- 
ous spectacle to a new-comer from the western 
world. 

First let us proceed to Ahmadabad from Bom- 
bay ; a trip of only two or three days. The 
traveller woirld thus see th.c most fertile coast 
region in India, with some wonderful railwav 
bridges over deltaic rivers, and some strange 
specimens of ^foslcm architecture, unique of 
its kind. It would be well to make this excur- 
sion, which is easily made now, but for the 
making of which no oijportunity will recur. 

Returning to Bombay, the traveller should 
start at once for the distant Punjab, by w'av of 
Central India and Rajputann. The railwav 
would carrv him to the foot of the western 
Ghat ^^<»nntaills, not far from the new water- 
works, with a dam, ijrobably the most massive 
in tlie world; then up to the mountain sides 
to Nfisik and onward- near .A-irgurh, the im- 
posing hill fortress dominating this part of the 
main line between Bombay and Cab ntta. Des- 
cending into tl’.e \'alley of the Nerlmchla, and, 
crossing that river, he would ascend the 
Vindhya mountains and reach, near Indore, the 
.great cluster of States wliicli is called Central 
India. He should be able to sjiare two day- f>v 
so to visit the fine ruins of Alandn, once a cit\' 
with a stately court and camp. From Indore he 
might, if possible, di'.'erge to Oodeypore, the 
luiblcst of all tile Rajput States, which is 
si.gnali-ed by the ai chi'ect lire of its palaces o\’er- 
I'.oking tile lake-. Thence he woidd proceed to 
fcwqiore, the wealthiest of the Raiiuit States 
I he laying out of the modern capital is a good 
instance of Indian Skill But e' eii more inter- 
esting is the old and dc-erted capital at .\mbar, 
full of good -! ccimeiis of ancient Raipnt archi- 
tecture in the Hindu stvle, both as regards 
palaces and fortifications Then he nuiv pass 
by Gwalior, belonging to Sindhia, and a striking 
in-tanCe of those mitnral fortrc.sses formed by 
rock mas-es rising abruptly out of the plains, in 
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which India abounds Then he would cross the 
river Jainna and enter Hiiidoostan. 

The plain of Hiiidoostan — the upper basin of 
the Jamuna and the Ganges — is the most import- 
ant part of India, the scene of Hindu sacred 
legends, the Imperial seat of the Great Mogul. 
The traveller soon arrives at Agra, to contem- 
plate the red sandstone palace-fortress of Akbar 
the Great, the first of the Great Moguls, with 
its “pearl-mosque,’’ resplendent hi white marble 
against the azure sky. He stands in the balcony 
whence the dying Emperor, Shah Jehan, took a 
last look at the distant Taj Mahal, the peerless 
mausoleum which he had erected for his dead 
Empress. A short drive takes the tourist to 
the Taj IMahal, the shrine which has immortalis- 
ed a ^logul Empress, the finest instance of 
architecture in marble ever known, superb in its 
swelling dome, in the proportions of its struc- 
ture, in the climatic conditions which have 
preserved the loveliness of its material almost 
unimpaired, and by common consent the queen 
of beauty among all structures in the world. 
Thence he soon journeys to Delhi. Again he 
sees a red sandstone palace fortress overlooking 
the Jamuna, and close by the Jumma Mosque, in 
the magnitude of its style and its material, red 
.sandstone picked out with marble, tlie finest 
mosque ever erected in the many regions over 
which the faith of Islam has spread. He drives 
over the remains of dead cities, and realises that 
there have been several Dclhis close by, and 
before the present Delhi. On his way to 
Lahore he may stop a few hours at .Amritsar to 
see the gilded temple in the midst of a lake — 
the headquarters of the Sikh religion. At 
Lahore, the capital of the Panjab, he would 
pause briefly to notice the city walls and the 
mosques, again remarkable for their material 
among which may be reckoned the colours of 
the earth-enamel, matchlessly beautiful, the 
product of an art now lost. He will observe 
the comparatively modern tomb of Ranjit 
Singh, the Lion of the Panjab, the founder of 
a kingdom which made the Sikhs a nation. 
Thence he would hurry northwards crossing by 
mighty railwav viaducts the Chenab and the 
Jhelum, and recalling the marches of Alexander 
the Great, till he reached the Indus at .Attok, 
the most celebrated of the river crossings in 
India. This has always been an Imperial point 
in the historv of many .Asiatic dynasties, and 
he will find the swift river rockbound between 
lofty sides, in its weird picturestiueness worthy 


of its historic renown. Soon the railway carries 
him to Peshawar, which, though full of prestige 
and celebrity, has few objects of interest. But 
a short ride will take him to the mouth of the 
Khyber Pass, close enough for a glance into the 
gloomy portals between India and Afganistan. 

Bj- this time he will probably feel the differ- 
ence between the sharp bracing climate with 
frost\' nights, and the mild moist atmospheres 
as felt when he landed in India. The whole of 
this vast distance he will have accomplished by 
railway within a very few weeks. During his 
passage through the Pan jab he may, at lucky 
moments in favouring weather have caught 
glimpses of the snowy range of the Himalayas. 

He must now quickly retrace his steps 
towards Hiiidoostan not, however, returning to 
Delhi, but bearing to the north and nearing 
the Himalyas near Derah Doon. If he should 
have leisure to diverge, for two days or so, to 
Hardwar to visit the engineering works at the 
head of the Ganges Canal — the finest works of 
their kind in the world, seen, too, with a 
mountainous background — he would do well. 
But he may not have time. So he would hasten 
on through the Gangetic valley, to Cawnpore, 
not itself remarkable for anything save the 
jiathetic monument over the well wliere the 
British victims of the mutinies found the rudest 
of tombs. He would there consider whether he 
has time to diverge for two days or so to Luck- 
now, a place illustrious in British annals but not 
externally remarkable, inasmuch as its architec- 
ture is second-rate, and will aiipear to be utterly 
inferior after the superb examples he has been 
seeing at .Agra, Delhi, and Lahore. 

At all events he must proceed past 
Allahabad, at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jamuna to Benares. A day or two days he 
must give to Benares, the capital city of the 
Hindu faith. Passing gently up the stream of 
the Ganges in a boat he sees the finest river 
frontage in India — a long series of palaces and 
conical temples with flights of stone steps down 
the steel) bank to the river, crowded with 
persons pressing onwards to dip in the sacred 
water. 

He must make a straight run by railway 
tc> Calcutta, not pausing much at the old 
Imperial capital with its many instittitii.ms. 
Still he will notice Dalhousie Sipiare, a small 
lake surrounded by public buildings — the finest 
sipiare in India — the long lines of structures 
public and private, facing the great green plain. 
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the Eden Gardens on the Hoogly bank alongside 
the ocean-going ships, the broad river filled 
with shipping like the Pool of the Thames He 
has now reached the limit (■! his grand tour 
and will henceforward be on his way lioine. 

From Calcutta he would make it straight 
cut across the country to Nagpore, in the very 
heart of India, by the railway which has in 
recent years been constructed. Heretofore hir> 
railway jejurneys will have taken him across 
mountain ranges and along never-ending plains, 
verdant with the young rising crops of the cool 
season. But now he will, from his carriage 
wiiidous, obtain some idea of the fiirests ami 
jungles of India From Nagpitrc the capital of 
the Central Provinces, at which place there i~ 
little save hlahratta structure of some lieautv 
and interest to detain him — he should proceed 
through Berar to the Bombay Deccan eii route 
to Poona. If he could spare twfi days or so to 
visit the rock-hewn temples commonly called 
the caves of Aiunta, lie would do well, espccial- 
b- as he would hardly have time to visit the 
sister caves of Ellora These gloomy chambers 
in the heart of tl'e black rock formations, with 
statues and imago of the .grandest desi.gns, arc 
of tiTiinue interest Poona is repdete with 
h.istoric associations as the old headquarters of 
the IMahratta confederation, whose empire in 
India was superseded In- that of the British. 
But it has few sights to offer, except the lake 
with the tcmi'ile-crowned rock in the midst. 

Here again the traveller would do well if 
he coiild (li^-er.gc to 'Mahabidediwar. the sunimci- 
residence of the Bombay Presidency. The 
scenery is v.ondcrous, with the vast face of the 
mountain raipgc ;ind the mighty walls of 
laminated rock ricdit over the coast region with 
the Indian Ocean on the Western hori'/on 
Prominent in tlic view is the square toucr-like 
hill f>f Pei-tab.garh, wliere two centuries and a 
half ago Sivah, raised the standard of Hindu 
revolt a.gainst the ^loghal T'.mpnrc. 

Returning to Poona the traveller mav iiro- 
cced to Tlvderabad, the Ni-/,am’s cauital. The 
sights at Hvderabad, gatewaxs, mosques, and 
the like, are fine, but bardly in the first rank, 
and in the Ni/ani’s Palace there is nothing to 
sec. Still, lie would gather sonic idea of the 
pomp and state, the court and camp, the politi- 
cal and social atmosphere of the largest among 
rll the States of India He might devote otic 
d.av to Golronda, called the city of tombs, 
liccause it contains the Mansolucm of an entire 


iMoslcm dynasty. From Hyderabad he should 
proceed to iMadras. There is not much, save 
the public structures and th.e Uew harbour, to 
detain him in this, th.e capital of Southern 
India. But he will proccec, pas>hig by Vellore 
and Arcot, memorable for tliose contests of the 
eighteenth century which decided, the question 
whether the Fmpire of India -.hould go to the 
French or to the British. So he will reach the 
foot of the Nilghery mountains the summer 
resort of the Aladras Presideiicv, and ascend to 
the plateau of Ootacamund From these 
heights lie will surve\- an ocean of lower bills, 
rising and diminishing just like billows, with' 
the Nilghery — literally blue pe ik — towering 
aloft, and the shimmer of th.e Iridian < )cean on 
the horizon. 

Descending to the plain, which lias now 
become the Southern Peninsula, he 'vill visit 
the rock of Trichinopoly, famous in the lecord 
of British heroism, and the noble temples of 
Tanjore. He would have a glimpse, too, of the 
ma.gnificent system of irri.gation in that region 
Still joiirne\-ing southwards he reaches Madura, 
containin.g unsurrasseil examples of Hindi 
sacred architecture He might possible make 
a diversion lu Tvavancore, w. ith luxuriant 
vegetation, hut jirobably ther.e would not be 
time for this Tliere he would so<in reach the 
soutlierii extremity of India, and crossing over 
to Cex'lon wi'Uld emliark -at Colombo by some 
steamer bound for Europe. 

I must allow, that by this pirngranime of 
travel, the Marble Rocks at Jubbalpore, which 
constitute one of the natural gems of India, 
wouhl be omitted. The onb- reiiud,\- would be 
to \-isit them Iw an excursion from Nagpore, 
for wln'cli, ho\> e'ce'-, then.' miglit mg be time 
The great irrig.-ition works o-' the east coast 
h.ave not i)eeii included. But time mi.ght be 
found for visiting them from IMadras, if the 
trax'eller should teel a special interest in the 
siibiect. 

If this progrannne, this ituierarx', this pro- 
jected tour, weie acconiplishcd in the five 
months, it would constitute a .grand record of 
travel. I believe that it could be done, pro- 
vided that the trax-eller were not tempted to 
linger anywhere undulv. But com] 'reheiisivc 
as its scojie may he, it unavoidably omits Sind 
and Burma, and also the river-kingdom of 
I'.astern Bengal with Assam. Finallv it does 
not toncli the grand, re.gion of the Himalavas, 

R. T. 
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BAEDEKER AXD HIS GUIDE-BOOKS.* 

“It is an ancient jc-.t that Lhilde Hdrold is 
( lily r.aedeker in rhyme.’’ hrom Frederic Harrison’s 
Essay on “Tennyson's I'lace in Eny:lish Poetry” 

' luogl . 

“Tlie greatest Egyptian tale tvas a simple, 

moral, unmetajihy-ical Baedeker of the other world — 
tlie Look of the Dead ” Eroni H. G Wells’s Outliih’ 
ot History, ^'ol, i p. i :o .iqcci. 

Here are two eminent English writers who 
h.ave both used — as undoubtedly have done 
many others equally distinguished in the world 
of letters— the word “Baedeker” as a common 
noun in the sense of a guide or a guide-book. 
Xow, wlio was Baedeker, and why and how has 
!iis name come to be a synonym for a guide or 
tourist’s handliook? The answer to this question 
is a romance in word-making, Karl Baedeker 
was a German puldisher, who was born at 
Essen on the .trd of November, iSoi, and he 
died in iS,sq, at the rather comparatively early 
a.ge (for a Eluropean) of 5S. His father had, 
■since 17S7, a printiiyg establishment and book- 
sho]i at lisseii and Karl followed, in 1827, the 
same business, Init set up independently at 
Coblenz. Here he began to issue, in 1S33, the 
series of guide-books with which his name, and 
that of the firm he founded, has been long since 
intimately associated in the public mind 
throughout the civilized world. British patriot- 
ism is insistent that Baedeker modelled his 
guides on the series of traveller’s handbooks 
\\hich had been jireviously started — of course, 
in Iin,glish — by the well-known publishin.g finn 
of John (Murray in London, and all British 
eiicyclopLcdias unfailingly emphasise it in their 
notices of Karl’s life. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that the German series — which 
was not lon.g afterwards made available in 
French and linglish also — came to enjoy a much 
.greater popularity with the travellin.g public 
than (Murray’s guides, and it was so successful 
that, in the cotirse of years, it covered in its 
scope the greater part of the civilized world. 
Thus, even before Karl’s death, his surname — 
Baedeker — had come to be synonymous for 


editions of Itaedeker’s Guides (Karl 
kcr, ('.crniaiiy) 


super-excellence in the compilation of guide- 
books. 

In 1S72, Karl’s two sons (Fritz and Ernest) 
— wlio had been carrying on the business at 
Coblenz — removed it to Leipzig, which is the 
centre of German publishing and bookselling 
tracie. It has remained there since and dec elop- 
ed into one of the largest concerns. Fritz and 
Ernest, continued at Leipzig the work of their 
father and added continuously to the list of 
.guide-books, until every part of Europe was re- 
! -resented in the series, besides several other 
countries outside that Continent i.c., Egypt, 
Canada, Ibiited States and even India. These 
guides — most of them issued simultaneously in 
German, Frencli and English — in the course of 
their successive editions, were so improved that 
lon.g before 1Q14, when the Great War broke 
out, they had come in all essentials not only to 
equal but, in many respects, to surpass their 
rivals in any other European language. Suffice 
it to say for their absolute accuracy and surpris- 
ing tliorouglmess that, during the last Great 
War, both the British and their allies did not 
h.esitate to make full use of the detailed in- 
formation contained in the familiar red-cover 
guides, and e\ ery available copy of Baedeker 
was pressed into service, whether in Finglish, 
French or German, The work of preparing 
now volumes, and revising those alreadv in 
existence, still gi'.es on, as of old, under the 
chrection of Herr Hans Baedeker, who has 
succeeded his late lamented father, Herr Fritz 
Baedeker, as the head of the publishin.g firm, 
since the death of the latter in April, 1926, at 
the ripe old age of Si. It would thus be seen 
that the Leipzig firm have accumulated by now 
nearly a century’s experience to their credit in 
the art of .guide-book-makin.g, and their stamp on 
the co\ er of a guide is naturally a guarantee of 
thorough accuracy and absolute upto-date-ncss. 
The handbooks — though made and printed in 
Germany — are excellently got up, and their 
format is marked by neatness in printing and 
clearness in typo.graphy, while their handy size 
is a great, additional recommendation. A.gain, 
the value of the letter-press is materially en- 
hanced by the inclusion in each rolume of 
excellent maps, charts and diagrams, which are 
found by tourists to be of the greatest service. 
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From August, 1914, till 1921, there was 
naturally a partial suspension in the work of 
bringing out either new guides or new editions. 
But the age-long business of the firm was 
vigorously resumed in 1022, and since tlieii 
no less than eight thoroughly overhauled 
editions have already seen the light, while 
several others are announced to be in active 
preparation. This period has seen the appear- 
ance, in English, of a formidable rival in the 
“Blue Guide” series, edited by Hr. Findlay 
IMuirhead, and issued by Messrs Macmillan & 
Co. of London. Admirable and praiseworthy 
however, as the “Blue Guide” series is, the^ 
post-war Baedekers have no reason to fear any 
competition, for they continue to represent 
almost to perfection the guide-book-maker's 
Art. Commendable conciseness, absolute 
accuracy, thorough upto-date-ness and practical 
usefulness continue to be the striking feature.s 
of the post-war Baedeker's guides, which render 
them unsurpassed and unrivalled, in the sphere 
of tourist’s handbooks or traveller’s literature. 
The post-war editions, issued so far, are those 
of Canada and Si^'iizerland in 1922, Berlin and 
London, in 1923, Paus in 1924, Xorthern 
Cerniany in 1925, The Rhine in 192b, and 
Great Bntain and Tyrol and the Dolomites in 
1927. All these new editions are faultlessly 
acccurate, wonderfully compact and judiciously 
helpful, both in what they tell and what they 
refrain from telling, and they all sustain the 
justly high reputation of the Leipzig firm as 
the makers of almost ideal guide-books. Em- 
bellished with numerous well-drawn maps and 
plans, and carefully prepared charts and dia- 
grams, which increase materially the utility of 
the books, Baedeker’s post-war editions are, 
indeed, a very great boon to travellers, for which 
they cannot be sufficiently thankful. 

The Rhine i.ssued in 1926, and Great Britain 
and Tyrol and the Dolomites, which have 
appeared during the current year, are the three 
post-war editions for which Herr Hatis Baedeker 
— the present proprietor of the firm — is perhaps 
solely responsible, for the revision of fife latest 
edition of Xorthern Germany, which was issued 
in 1925, must have been finished during the life 
of his late lamented father. In the circum- 
stances, We offer our hearty felicitations to Herr 
Hans Baedeker on these three highly meritori- 
ous new editions, which fully sustain the verv 
high reputation which the guides issued by his 
firm have justly come to acipiire amongst the 


enormousK- large number of tourists, who 
deirend for their mental pabulum on the mate- 
rials rendered available to them, by Baedeker 
in his handbooks in German, French and 
English. Those three — like the rest of the 
series — are fully up-to-date and surprisinglv 
comprehensive, combining as they do all those 
characteristics which the travelling public has 
long since learnt to associate with the name of 
Baedeker — viz. appreciable comiiactness, praise- 
worthy accuracy and, above all, that systematic 
arrangement and wc-ll-dieested repertory of 
practical information, abreast of the; latest 
events and incidents, which have prorvd so 
acceptable to travellers by reason of their very 
great usefulness. When these facts are kept hi 
\-iew, it is easy to understand what it is that 
has enabled the surname of a German publisher 
to have ’DC-come so thoroughly naturalized as a 
common noun, in the .sense of an ideal guide 
for travellers, as leads writers of established re- 
putation in English to use the word with as 
little hesitation, to expre.-s the connotation or 
import they desire to convey, as if “Baedeker” 
h.ad the sanction of the great cla.s.sical writers 
of the Elizabethan period ! 

CANADA IN 1927.“ 

We wish we had an annual dealing with the 
Indian Iuii])ire on the lines of Canada To-dax — 
as well got up, as well informative, and as well 
illustrated. The current edition, edited by 
Mr. R. J. Arnott, is a graphic delineation of 
Canada and Newfoundland, at the pre.seiit da;-, 
in very well-written letter-press and most 
excellent pictures. Whether regarded as a work 
of reference or a book of interest to the general 
reader, it may be relied upon to offer both use- 
ful and trustworthy inforniatitm relating to the 
American Dominions. The size of the book 
is handy — facilitating ready reference — a large 
nnmlrer of full-page illustrations embellish it, 
and it includfs accurate and np-to-datc infov- 
niation on a va.st range of subjects api)ertain- 
ing to Canada and Newfoundland. Almost 
every i)hasc of Canadian life is vividly dejucted 
and it is, w'ithin a small compass, an ency- 
clop'Sedic volume, brimful of facts, figures 
and statistics, bearing on the progress and 
prosperity of the American Dominions. No 

'‘Canada Jo-day, igro-- ICdittd In R. J. Arnott, 
M.A., i eiuti Fsut.-, Mile Canada Xt-wspapt-r Coni- 
pany, r,td., ah-ar C'ock.spur Street, bnndon, S. W. 1 ) 
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one interested in the fortunes of Canada or New- 
foundland can do without this standard work 
of reference, which in point of usefulness, 
attractiveness and convenience is the most up- 
to-date book on the subject. It deserves, how- 
ever, a more substantial binding. In noticing 
the earlier editions of this valuable work of 
reference, we have expressed our appreciation 
of its contents in such general terms as we have 
again w ritten above ; but the present edition 
being the tenth issue of the series, we may 
l^rofitably survey its text in detail. 

Canada To-day will commend itself to a wide 
public by reason of its verc- convenient arrange- 
ment. Appearing, as it does, at a time when 
so many people in the ‘Alother Country” are 
considering the advantages of Overseas settle- 
ment, it will be found particularly useful. Not 
only is its letter-press interesting, but from a 
leference point of view it will be found accurate 
and comprehensive. A number of the articles 
are signed b_v w'ell-known authorities. The 
excellent illustrations — many occup>ing a full 
page — make the volutne exceedingly attractive, 
and give a graphic idea of many of the features 
of Canadian life and progress. The volume is, 
as usual, conveniently arranged in sections, 
each made up of concise articles — many of 
them by well-known Canadian authorities — 
dealing with particular subjects. The first 
section gives general information regarding 
area, provinces, chief cities, and government, 
with lists of Dominion and Provincial Cabinets 
and officials, and statistics concerning poi.ntla- 
tion and climate. The next covers various 
] 'liases (f Canadian “Life and Resources.” In 
regard to agriculture, for instance, there are 
articles on Canada’s agricultural wealth, farm, 
land values, field crops, live stock, dairyin.g, 
the cattle industry, marketing prairie wheat, 
fruit .growing, and a review of the past eptarter- 
century’s agriculture, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, 
Deputy IMinister of Agricitltiire, Ottawa. 
Follotving an article on the forests of Canada, 
there is a sketch of life in a lumber camp. The 
fisheries f)f Canada are next described, and then 
come articles dealing with more intimate 
aspects of Canadian life — city life, women’s 
work, and life on the prairies, inchtdin.g winter 
conditions. Among the other subjects in the 
section are education, organised labour, wages 
and hours of labour, and the cost of living. 

Ihider the heading ‘‘^Migration and Settle- 
ment” immigration statistics and regulations arc 


set out. These are followed by an article on 
‘‘Canadian Farms for British Families,” by 
Mr. J. Bruce Walker, Director of European 
Emigratou for Canada, which mainly deals with 
the 3,000 families’ scheme, explaining the 
prmision made under it for training settlers for 
taking up farms of their owui in Canada. From 
this it will be seen that the British and Canadian 
Governments have been and are doing every- 
tliiiig possible, not only to get the right type 
of settler on the land, but also to make him and 
his family thoroughly at home, and give everv 
assistance and encouragement towards achiev- 
ing success. A subsequent article in this 
section shows how women immigrant are looked 
after ; while others deal with new settlers’ 
problems, professional opportunities, home- 
steading in the West, and the supervision of 
young settlers. A particularly interesting 
article shows just how some settlers have 
achieved remarkable success. The section 
closes with a statement of the work of the 
Colonisation Departments of the two great 
Canadian railways. Following this, several 
pa.gcs are devoted to the various sports and 
pastimes which are witlely enjoyed in Canada. 
Hunting, shooting, and fishing receive special 
attention, the regulations in the various 
provinces being summarised. In addition, a 
list is given of Canadian golf associations. 

The largest section in the book is devoted to 
a description of the various provinces of Canada, 
the articles — most of which are signed — show'ing 
the physical characteristics of the different 
parts of the Dominion, and brin.ging out the 
inanv opportunities which thev offer to British 
settlers or capitalists. The scope of these 
articles is indicated by their titles — ‘‘Nova 
vSeotia’s Attractions,” “Fertile Prince Edward 
Island,” “New Brunswick’s Farm Lands,” 
“Quebec’s Natural Resources” and “Education 
System,” “Ontario’s Farms and Mines,” 
“^Manitoba’s ‘Redisccver.v,’ ” “Saskatchewan’s 
Food Products,” “Alberta’s A.gricultural 
Wealth,” and “British Columbia’s Progress.” 
Particulars of the principal cities and towns of 
these provinces are provided in a special 
gazetteer, which .gives, in most cases, the names 
of the mayors and the presidents and secretaries 
of the Beards of Trade. 

The section devoted to “Finance, Invest- 
ment, IMining, and Insurance” is introduced by 
the note-worthy budget speech delivered in 
April last in the Dominion House of Commons 
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by the Hon. J. A. Robb, Hmister of Finance. 
Statistics arc given of the ii chartered banks 
of Canada. An article which will be of special 
interest to people of moderate incomes who 
think of migrating to Canada for the sake of 
their children gives particulars of income-tax 
in the Dominion. The important part played 
bj- Canadian trust companies in the bnsmess 
life of the Dominion is also described. Another 
article deals exhaustively with the mineral pro- 
duction of Canada, emphasising its growing 
importance, and commending it to the attention 
of British investors. Rife and fire insurance 
is also covered. 

“Industry, Trade, and Commerce’’ is the 
next department of activity dealt with, the 
articles under this heading covering Canada’s 
manufactures ai.d principal industries, and deal- 
ing more particular!}' with building, the pulp 
and paper trade, and the application of electri- 
city to industry. “Canada’s Expanding Export 
Trade’’ and “British Trade with Canada’’ are 
the subjects of other contributions. Under the 
heading “Transportation’’ particulars are given 
of the Canadian railways and also of the prin- 
cipal steain.ship services to Canada, these being 
supplemented bj' tallies of distances and fares. 

Newfoundland (which is, of course, not 
included in the Dominion of Canatla) is describ- 
ed in an iiiterestiiig article by Mr. Victor 
Gordon, C.M.G., the High Commissioner. The 
volume concludes with a list of useful books 
about Canada and NewfouiuHaud, and a list of 
Canadian organisations in l,oudon. The many 
fine illustrations — about 120 iu all — are, as al- 
ready indicated, one of the chief features and 
attractions of Canada lo-day. The fruntis- 
piece is an aerial view of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment building at Cftawa. Practically every 
phase of life and activity is shown in photo- 
graphs, and cities and towns are well re- 
presented. 

The volume should make as strong an appeal 
as its predece'^sors to intending settlers, tourists, 
sportsmen, and business men, and should also 
find a pilace in reference libraries and offices, 
owing to its acknowledged value as an up-to- 
date and reliable reference book. 

Canada To-day, it should be added, has been 
placed by the Educational Department of the 
London County Council on the requisition list 
of books for use in schools, and it might well be 
adopted to a much wider extent in this way 
in other countries of the great British Common- 


wealth. The book deserves to be better known 
iu India, where its many merits should secure 
for it a wide appreciation. 


ORICINAEITY (JF TFICI'CHT.- 

In his I ntcliigencc in Exhrcaion , the Italian 
psychologist, vSignor Mvante, has produced a 
treatise which is profoundly original, while yet 
not abandoning the classic traditions of the past. 
It unites a deep philosophical interest and 
delicate sense of values, with a good scientific 
method, and — what is specially to be noticed — 
with a genuine experience of thought, not 
eontariiinated with arbitrary and obscure cons- 
tructions. It is here presented to the reader iu 
th.e fiu'in of an English translation which is 
distinguished b\' clearness and accuracy, and 
admirably reproduces the finest shades of the 
author’s thoughts. 

The chief aiii'is of tliis book are to study 
universality of thought a,s a subjective value and 
as an exjierience, which no ps.vch.ological stnd.v 
can afford to ignore; and, at the same time, to 
study intelligence as a direct realisation of 
original and essential values and forms of 
activity. In this realisation or formation we 
mav look for a true principle of causation as 
regards the facts of consciousness. In connec- 
tion with this conception, the author develops a 
view concerning an intimate working which we 
find equally in art, in knowledge, and presum- 
ably everywhere in life. The delicate j'ct 
immense difference which exists, as is known, 
between “a growth from within” and “an 
application from without,” lictwecii creation and 
construction, is careful Iv considered and 
brought into lelief throughout the book. 

Formal logic which deals with fixed elements 
and with relations of condition in a spatial 
.scheme, has been made the object of valuable 
criticism by philosophers; but there is an un- 
explored field as regards the logic which is 
generally operative in its place, and which 
should claim all our attention; this is the logic 
of quality, where qualitv itself is active and is 
not made a mere existent, a fixed element — as 

Hi < .s.Wt'H— -With ail CRbd,' on 

nriuiiiali:} of aii'l Physinlouical 0 >n(h- 

Vi ‘IK. I»y lA-aic X'l'.aiut, translated hv Pro'*. Prodrick 
lUilltK'k, with ! re\ni,l l,v H. \\ ihlon Carr. (The 

C \V. naiiitl C >m|Kinv, Tudnr Street, TN>ndtni, 
E. C. 4), 1926. 
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pseudo-scientific thought would have it. For in 
the logic of quality we find the only access to 
enable us to penetrate, to know intimately the 
nature of psychical activity and of life. 

Following the order of chapters we niav say 
that ill the first two the author considers some 
problems concerning art, the relation between 
thought and the material of its expression, and 
the cognitive value of art in penetrating the 
content and essence of the psyche. These pro- 
blems involve still wider ones. Hence in 
Chapter III the author explains his position 
concerning the relation between matter and 
activity — and this subject is taken up again in 
the additional essay at the end of the volume. 
Having already mentioned intrinsic values and 
forms of activity-, and their realisation as 
original, in Chapter IV the author inquires what 
these values and forms really are. In Chapter 
V he investigates what is the meaning of t'leir 
being intrinsic. In Chapter \T he studies the 
concept of creation, and the problem of a non- 
illusory novelty ; and perhaps all arguments in 
defence of the concept of a novelty in activity 
are here carefully collected. In Chapter VII he 
defends his conception of a reality of principles, 
uhich yet does not exist outside experience. He 
combats those theories according to which there 
is a reality outside space and time, and comes 
to the conclusion that the realitx- and value of 
Avhat we rightlv call the “imi'-ersal” or the 
“eternal” must be acknowlcd,ged, and that, 
when truly so done wo are imt led to the false 
formulas of a reality outside space and time. In 
Chapters VIII and IX the author, after having 
in the foregoing pages cleared up some difficul- 
ties, returns to the problem of the concept and 
of its formation in the mate’ial ; to the problem 
of the realitv of thought, and of its develop- 
ment ; and to certain asnects of intelli,genoe. 

This treatise must appeal to all who are 
serious students of psychology and philosoph'.- 
and who at the .same time possess artistic 
seiTiibiiitv. It is one of the most notable con- 
tributions made by Ttalv to the recent devclop- 
nients in psychology. 


towards a new INDIA.* 

Jhe Great War wrought great nplieavals 
throughout the world and just before its 

•indiJ: Bond or Frcc^ By ]Mrs. Annie Ecsant. 
Olessr.s G P Pntnams Sons, Ltd , London), 1926. 


commencement Mrs. Annie Besant started at 
Madras, m 1914, -Vea' fiicUa, as a daily organ 
to propagate her Home Rule for India alove- 
ment in India and Britain, carrying on boih by 
her peu aud tongue tremendous and uiisustain- 
ed agitation, making it possible for her Common- 
wealth of India Bill to be introduced in the 
House of Commons in the course of the session 
held in December, 1925. To accelerate its 
progress so that India may genuinely form 
a component part of the British Commonwealth 
and assert her right to self-government, and 
with her watchword, “the price of Indi.i’s 
loyalty is India’s freedom,” iMrs. Besant liaN 
recently issced India- Bond or Free? The 
bci-k is niainlv’ directed to advocating the bar 
sinister of a dependent status being removed 
from this land. 3 drs. Bezant dwells at length 
on the theme that British rule is impervious to 
matters of momentous importance concerning 
the progress of the Indian nation, aud that India 
has been slowly wasting atvay and will inevit- 
al.dy perish unless she regains her inherent and 
indefeasible right to rule herself. 

In five chapters (named, the Indian village, 
education, industries, the awakening of India 
and Home Rule for India) IMrs. Besant brings 
liomc to tlie readers that the panacea for India’s 
ills is Dominion Status. “Back to the village” 
is her war cry and she quotes innumerable 
instances from India’s past history and Hindu 
scriptures and from modern British and Indian 
writers, to prove that the destruction of the 
Tmlian \ illage conimnnity was brought about by 
the I'last India Company, and that the country 
can be brought back to life b\' the re-building of 
the village community under an autonomous 
Indian Government. And the remedy which 
Mrs. Besant sugge.sts fur improving the present 
condition of the Indian villages is legislation in 
the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain which 
vonld not only give India Dominion Status, 
“but the revival of the ancient type of Local 
Sclf-Govc-nimcnt, in the villages, the .group of 
villa.ges (Taluka) and the grouped Talukas 
(District).” True it is that the village com- 
munities were little republics, self-contained, 
satisfyin.g the needs of the people, making it 
also possible the preservation of the people of 
India throu.gh all the revolutions and changes 
which they suffered. But wdien the modern 
scientific appliances have annihilated distance 
and when the British legal system has long been 
working, it would seem to many to be quite an 
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experiment to go back to the villages and give 
them such independence as IMrs. Besant desires. 

However, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
in the matter of progress of education as in that 
of industrial development, the Government have 
to change their angle of vision and set to them- 
selves seriously the task of driving away illi- 
teracy from the land and ad\ance her economic 
I rogress. Despite Conimissirns and Committees 
sitting and dra'ving up their reports, from time 
to time, education has only become more costly 
but not expanded appreciably, and the p)resent 
system of Indian education while encouraging 
cramming infuses into our young men notions 
which have no bearing on practical life. Also 
the economic deterioration of the Indians under 
British rule has come in for scathing condemna- 
tion at the hands of Digby, Hunter, Hyndman, 
Dutt, Ranade, Naoroji and Gokhale, and not 
unnaturally Mrs. Besant has passed her own 
indictment on this all-important problem, with 
a show of considerable force and strength. 

In two chapters, “The Awakening of India’’ 
and "Home Rule for India’’, iMrs. Besant (after 
tracing the agitation both in India and England 
for India’s jiolitical progress) deals at lengt'n 
with the establishment of the two Home Rule- 
Leagues formed in September, 1916, organised 
respectively by IMr. Tilak and iSIrs. Besant her- 
self and their progre'S ; as aEo the Congress- 
League scheme and the IMontagu-Ciielmsford’s 
Reforms. She also vi\-es a succinct review of 
her Commonwealth (,f India Bill drafted by the 
Convention of 1924-25 after tlirc-e years c.f work 
with Dr. Sir Tej Baliadur Sajiru, K.C.vb.I,, 
President of the Convention and the Rt. Hon. 
\', S. Sriniva'H Sa-tri, P, C., as Vice-President. 
“If India,” says .Mrs. I’esaut, "be fully ariinitte'.! 
into the Coinmonw ealth of Nations, if she 
possesses Dominion Status at Home as well a-, 
abroad, then may be a W’orld Pecwe lirood over 
our seething Nations.” Lord Birkenhea-d 
announced not long ago that the present 
Government wouhl consider any measure 
])roposed Ipv Indian leaders towards this end 
Events are moving thick and fast and he is a 
hold projiliet V ho could foresee what stei)s will 
be taken to hasten India’s political goal till the 
Roval Conunission , whicli will be se-t up to 
enquire into the working of the present Indian 
Constitution, take evidence and submit their 
report on the question of the further extension 
of reforms. But there can be no two opinions 
that in studying the present political and eco- 


nomic problems which affect India, Mrs. Besant’s 
took will ’oe found highly stimulating and 
thought-p>rcvoking — even if it be not possible 
for the reader to accept unreservedly all the 
data brought together or the conclusions arrived 
at b%' the autlior of India : llond 01 1 -rcc. The 
book has all the merits of Mrs. Besant’s 
writings on Indian affairs — sincerity, strength of 
conviction, forcefulness, virility and anxiety to 
make out an unanswerable case for Dominion 
y'tatus for India, which all interested in India’s 
progress should carefully peruse and ponder 
ovo-r — howe\'er much ene may dissent from the 
author’s conclusions. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ASIA.* 

By Prof, B. G, Svi-re, m.a. 

Generations of Englishmen — state:meii, 
soldiers, scientists and administrators — have 
laboured in the past to make India what it is. 
'I'hey laid the foundation of a good and stable 
goveriinieiit in the country. It is only during 
tile last few years that on those foundations 
representative institutions are being built up. 
But few Englishmen had the 1 rivilege such as 
fell to the lot of Sir P'rede.rick Whyte when, 
after a distinguished parhaiueiUarv' career, he 
was called upon to i)articipate in the inaugura- 
tion of Re.spunsihle government in Iiulia. No- 
where else coirld his wide experience of Western 
political institutions have been applied with 
better results than ill the estahlislimeiit of a 
parliamentary tradition in the Indian Legisla- 
ture. All have borne eloquent testimonv to the 
success with which he did liis work. Sir 
Frederick improved his ojiiiortimity by making, 
towards the close of liis Indian career, an exten- 
sive tour through Asia. He could see that 
throughout this vast continent there were liii- 
inistakablc signs of a political awakening, and 
lie was convinced that no pirohlem would be 
more engrossing in tlie near future than the 
relations lietween Asia and Europe. His own 
conclusions on this subject he offered in the 


'■.Istj in !!\- Ccntiiiy — .V Study in 

Pi’litiVal Clianye. ]!\ Sir .Mexander Frederick W’htte, 
Kt..S.[, Frc-iiUiit of the Indian I.e'-T’.-jlative- 
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form of four ‘Page-Barbour’ Lectures delivered 
in 1926 under the auspices of the University of 
Virginia. 

Sir Frederick’s argument is, briefly, this; 
that Asia is little more than a geographical ex- 
pression ; its vastness and physical diversity 
make it more heterogeneous than Europe ; that 
even in religious matters its unity is only 
superficial, divided as it is bet\veen Islam, 
Budhism and Hinduism ; that, in fact, the forces 
that are binding together Asia do not lie within 
the continent but outside it. “Asiatic unity is 
merely an alliance against the presumed 
oppressor of alien crigin and has no foundation 
in any internal community of interests, 
thoughts, culture or race.’’ page 10. 

In spite of this inevitable varietj’, however, 
every Asiatic country — Turkey, Egypt, Persia, 
Afghanistan, China, Japan, Siam and India — 
has, during the last few years, broken away 
from its past and adopted forms of govern- 
ment avowedh' coj ied from Western models. 
Sir Frederick rapidly [)asses under review 
the recent history of each of tlie countries 
mentioned above, devoting a whole chajiter 
to the working of the Indian Constitution. 
Among the chief obstacles in the itolitical 
development of our country he enumerates the 
absence of the real political spirit, lack of 
political leaders, racial, religious and linguistic 
diversty, aiid economic backwardness. “In a 
word, India is trying to run a twentieth century 
constitution on the resources of the Middle 
Ages.’’ page 13S. 

Though the political future of Asia is 
uncertain Sir P'rederick warns his Western 
countrymen mn to despise the East. Europe 
owes a great deal to Asia. Its reli.gion, art and 
philosophy are derived from Asia. Modern 
European civilisation, in spite of its great 
achievements, appears to be leading nowhere. 
It is merely a movement without motive; speed 
is its fetish and is becoming an end in itself. 
It is precisely here that "me again Asia can 
teach Europe. It is in matters relating to what 
is outside and above this world that Europe 
must learn from Atia .'-'ir Frederick believes 
in the joint progress of Europe and Asia. He 
is a firm believer in the ‘political’ superiority 
of Euro]re, but at the same time, — and here is 
honourably distinguished from many of his 
countrymen, — he is grateful to Asia for past 
oldigations, prophesies that a fresh, efflorescence 
of .Vsia is at hand, and appeals for co-operation 


to bring about that consumption. The book 
deserc'es a large circulation and keen apprecia- 
tion of its many merits by the educated Indians. 

B. G. S.vpre:. 


THE ADMIX ISRTRATR’E SYSTEM IX 
IXDIA.* 

By Prof. B. G. I^apre, m.a. 

The second edition of Prof. Thakore’s well- 
known book is, indeed, welcome. There have 
been of late many books dealing with Indian 
Constitution and Administration, thanks to the 
revival of interest in political affairs on account 
of the Reforms. Among them Prof. Thakore’s 
would occupy a very high place. It is strong 
in the historical treatment. It does not, how- 
ever, devote more than one chapter to the 
Reformed Constitution. Prof. Thakore is 
sceptical about the success of dyarchy. 

But if the treatment of the new Constitution 
is brief Prof. Thak( re makes certain valuable 
suggestions regarding the political problems 
of the tlay ; What is to be the position of the 
Indian States as British India attains Respon- 
sible Government? What about the canker of 
Communalism? Can there be real Responsible 
Government without a X'ational Army ? What 
are the conditions of our success in the great 
political experiment that has been inaugurated 
in the country ? The Professor advises the large 
States to fall in with the rest of India 
in a joint march towards our common 
political ideal. He appeals to the lesser 
!■ tatcs to voluntarily merge themselves in 
British India, the Rulers bei'.g suitably pro\'ided, 
and given a hereditary place in the Council of 
.'•tate. Regartling Communalism, he pleads 
for a better understanding among the Hindus 
and Mahoniedans. He is opposed to any con- 
tinuance of separate electorates. Nor would he 
approve of favouritism to be shown to backward 
conimuuities in the making of appointments at 
the expense of efficiency in administration. He 
would, however, give every facility for the social 
and educational uplift of the backward com- 
munities. Then he has no faith in a self- 
governing India without a strong national army. 
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He is dissatisfied with the present slow rate of 
Indianization of the Indian Army. Finally, he 
says that the success of the new political ex- 
periment depends upon our capacity to build 
up traditions of probity and efficiency in public 
administration, and also t(.) rear an educated 
electorate. 


It will be thus seen that Professor Thakore’s 
book is an admira'ile production containing 
sound views which have been as carefully 
formed as they have been fearlessly expressed. 
It will, therefore, continue to hold its own 
against its competitors, alike for purposes of 
study and reference. 


REMEWvS AND NOTICES. 


RECENT WORKS OX ART 

John S. Sargent: His Life and Work. By W. H. 

Downes. (Thornton Butterwortli Ltd., 15, Bedford 
Street, Loudon, W. C. 2), 1926. 

(Mr. Willnun Howe DnwnesV Lite and li'ork 01 
Sargent i- a notable contribution to An and (.(jually 
so to Biography. Soinetirne back a cartoon of unique 
interest appeared in Pnncii, tiuitled : 'I he Young 
Master It depicted Rcinbraii'it, Van Dyck, Vclasqiuz, 
and otlier eld Mo'tcr-, g.athered at tl'e entrance of 
the X'ational Oullcry to wtlconie Sargent, the only 
living painter to whom had i een accorded a place 
in that Valhalla of .\n. In the spring (.f Lst >ear, 
art-lovers all the world, over learned, with a sh'')ck 
of p.aiiied s'.’.r];risc, that John Sargent, whose nia-terly 
‘Wertheimers' had (jpe-neJ for him the=e doors of the 
dead, had indeed joii'ed his peer^ of all time. It is 
the wonderful ^tory of the career thus suddenly ended 
that lias been told in the book under notice. During 
the life-time of the artist, (>.rr W. H. Downes was 
busy upon a ^tiidy of Sargent’s life ,rnd \vf>r!:, and 
tile author’' per-otial acqiiaint-iiice with the jiainUr 
procured him fir't-hand impres'ions and information. 
He now gives us the rc'Ult in n volume consisthig of 
three parts : Part I rn-' rds the p.imter’s carier, 
de[)icts his personality, and estimates his achieve- 
ment; r.irt II. IS a nra.i ..'-.in, loinjiLte (.italouue •■f 
John Sargent’s works, Places of exhibition and 
present homes are st.atid, and to dc'criiitive details are 
added piarticulars concernin.g illnstri ais sitters, and 
in many case', the commints nf art critics. Sargent 
followed closely the involved work of tatalo.guing his 
pi.aintings for -Jr. Downes’s biogr.ipliy, and, as a natter 
of fact, this was one of the last activities ujion which 
he was engaged at the time of lije di..arh. Part HI. 's 
n c'ompendious '"bp, ,(_-raphy r,f literature dealing with 


Sargent and his work in the field of Art. Th aigli 
ail .American to the l.ist. .-arcent spent much of his 
l.fe in England, and one has oiilv to run over the 
list of Ins portrait — the Ellen Terry, the L.nly 
Warwick, the Lord Ribble.sdale. the Sitwells, the 
Curzons, the dlarlboroughs, the \\ ertlieimers, to name 
t'Uly a few of the most familiar — to recognize his 
intmeiisc importaUt.e in the art of <>ur time, Oi 
tills .superl) senes of portra'is, of the landscape 
and .subiei t pictures which alone would have placed 
their creator high among tin. world’s artists, and 
of the maginnceiit nuir d w oi-k m Boston Library 
.and Museum, Air. Downes writes with the knowledge 
and sane appreciation of a veteran art critic. His 
I'Ortrait of John Sargent, the artist and the man, is, 
indeed, the outcome of insight and admiration, and 
this book, with its 111. my rejiro.iuctions < f S rgeiit 
masterpieces, will be -.vlconied b> all lovers of the 
best coni, nqior.ir- i Thi exhaustive (..italogue 
alone renders this woik ,m indispensable addif.m to 
the J.ibrarus of all wlai an interested in .\rt. 


Modern Gardens; British and Foreign. The text 
l.y Percy S C.uie ■ vi„_gtiidi ’ (Ittice, ) Lei'Cester 
^(Ji'are, Lond.iii', r.,_. 

Alt-ssrs C. (', Holme and S. E, Wainwright have 
ciiited for the Sludi > as its “winter number” for 
iii2''i-27, a spU mini work .ii m idem garden, tin text 
of wliicli has been siij.],l,\.,i by .Mr. Percy Cane, which 
Is embellishLil willi a l.trge lunnber of superb plioto- 
gr.apliic reprod.iictio is lent for the purpose bv manv 
artists. Afr. Caiie’s int o idin-t >ry te.xt is interesting 
and illuminatimg, but its value is materially en 
Iianceel by its being .'iccompanied bv a number of 
illustrations in colour (which are all superblv re- 
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Ijroduced) besides a large number of higlil 3 --iini 5 lied 
and well-executed photographs of garden scenes. 
Ihe book is thus a comprehensive, up-to-date and ins- 
iiuctive record of modern gardening as it at present 
obtains in Western Europe and should find a place 
on the bookshelf of all lovers of Mature. 


E-xamples of San=BernarQino. Chosen by .^aa 
Harrison, illustrated l.y Robert .\ustin (Gerald Howe, 
a 3 , Soho Square, London W. i) igz6. 

Bernardino of Siena, the mo-t robust of saints, has 
been smgtilarlt neglected by the modern world at 
large. In Exitinplcs of San Bcnianiinj chosen by 
-Ida Harrison and illustrated by ilr, Robert .Vustin — 
we meet the Saint lu las most human and humorous 
moments. Gfteii, to enliven ills di-course and so to 
attract the wondering altciitiuu of his very mixed 
audience, he indulged iii piquant personalities and in 
anecdotes at once rac\ and moral : it i- these latter 
that are presented in this selection. The text, 
re-udered by its editor into uii-ahectcd English prose. 
Is prefaced b.v a long biographical critical essay from 
the same pen , and its numerous line-drawings in the 
style of the period, including frontispiece and initials, 
exquisitely retlect the native cluirin of the liit'.e tales 
they illustrate. It is printed at the Cambridge 
Univcrsit}' Press, in I’ulipliilus type, a coiitcniporary 
Italian fount. It should appeal to all students ot 
Western .-Trl, 


Simple Guide to Rock Gardening. By Sir Janies 
L. Cotter. (The Sheldon Press, NortliuuibeiTaud 
.'venue, London, W.C.) ly’q Lawn Tennis: A iletliod 
of Acquiring Phhcieiicy. l!v Jlajor J. C. S. Reiidall. 
(Cassell and Co., Ltd. LaBcTle Sauvage, London) 
lyab. 

Sir James Cotter’s .1 Simple ilmde io Rock 
(iardciun;^ is a compact compendium of the subject 
it deals with. TTie author, who is an expert, brings 
together in this book the substance of his previous 
works on the same subject. It tells the reader vividly 
how to grow rock plants, how to look after a rock 
garden, as also the best time and means by which 
•Vlpiiie plants may be grown and propagated. Thus, 
ill as brief a letter-press as possible, the work under 
notice is a conqirehensive sketch ot a fascinating 
subject. 

Major Rendall’s book on Law’n Tennis sets forth 
lucidly the essentials on which proficiency in playing 
that game depends. It will not only help beginners 


in tennis playing, but also divert the attention of 
more practised players to a closer study of what 
they should do to improve themselves. The author — • 
who writes with the authority and knowledge of a 
specialist — ^has turned out an invaluable work alike 
for the tyro and the more experienced plat er. 


Thebes; The Glory of a Great Past. (George 
.Cllen and Unwin Ltd, 40 Museum Street, London 
W.C. I) lyey. 

Egyptian History and Art. By Mrs. .V. .V. Quibell. 
(The Sheldon Press. Northumberland Avenue, 
London) . 

Thebes Is intended to depict the glories of its 
great past. It is an album, the many beautiful illus- 
trations in whicli are printed bi' a well-known firm in 
this hue at Brussels, and which arc borrowed from the 
work (issued liy the Oueeu Elizabeth Egyptological 
l'inmdati(Mi) entitled Thebes : 1 he iilory ot a Great 

Pas:, written by two French scholars and available 
ill English rendering. The .\lbuin which is beautifully 
turned out is a thing of beauty. 

Mrs, ouibeil's Hytrtsan History and Art tint 
appeared in lyjy and wa- ajipreciatively reviewed by 
u; tiicii as an e.xcclleiit compendious sketch of a great 
subject, highly useful to the student alike for pur- 
poses of study and reference. The second edition 
under consideration has been judicioush' revised and 
carefully overhauled and is now abreast of the latest 
rc'c.irchcs in Egyptology. It should continue, there- 
fore, to coniiiiand appreciation as in the past. 


Moslem Architecture 623 to 1516. By E. T. Rich- 
mond (The Roval Asiatic Society, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, London, W. i) lyzb. 

-Vs .Vssistant .Vrehiteot to the Committee for the 
Pre.servation ot the VR.iiumciit.s of .Vrab Art in Egypt 
and Consulting .Vrchitect to the Noble Sanctuary in 
Jerusalani, Mr. E. T. Richmond is fulh' qualif'ed for 
the work he has uiidcrtakcii in writing a treatise on 
Mu-kiii Vrchitecture and also exjintiatiiig on its 
causes and consequences. The scojie of the work is 
confined to .Vrabia, Syria and Egypt, thougli there are 
casual references to the architecture of the Muslim 
peoples in other countries also. India, however, does 
not figure in the carefully compiled Index and this is 
undoubtedly disappointing to students of the subject 
in this countrv'. The omis,sion is, perhaps, due to the 
fact that the subject of Vluslim architecture in India 
is large and important for separate treatment, and 
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■ne hope it will be dealt with by Jlr. Richmond in 
a separate volume. Within the limits he has imposed 
upon himself, he has produced an excellent manual 
which is accurate and informative and is aRo well- 
illustrated. It should find a large circulation and 
wide appreciation. 


RECENT WORKS ON SCIENCE. 

Science for All : An Outline for Busy People. 

(Ward, Lock and Co., Ltd., Salisbury Squate, Londoni 
igao. 

Science tor All — as the sub-title has it — is an out- 
line for busv people. Issued with an introduction bi 
Sir Charles S. Sherrington, President of the Royal 
Societv, it is an authoritative volume designed to meet 
the needs of the large and rapidly-increasing das- 
of readers who, while keenly interested in Science, 
have neither the time nor the means to master the 
innumerable text books, “papers” and reports 
necessary to an intelligent understanding not only 
of recent developments but of the elemeiitars 
principles and “laws” upon which all the amazing 
progress of the present century has been based. It 
is no mere figure of speech to say that we live in a 
“new world,” and, whether we like it or not, we 
must go about that world with our eyes open or pay 
the penalty of blindness. The serious student is apt 
to look askance at “popular science.” In this volume 
no attempt has been made to “w'rite down, but, 
given the will to acquire knowledge, it will be found 
that the various sections and the wonderful story 
thev unfold are far more enthralling than any novel. 
The book covers a very large ground, dealing as it 
does with Astronomy, Physics, Geology, Botany, 
Zoology, Physiology and Anthropology. The writers 
of the various sections are specialists and they have 
managed to turn out an exceedingly useful and highly 
instructive work. 


Essentials of Scientific Method. By .A. Wolf, 
M..V., D. Lit. (George Allen and Lnwin, 40 Museum 
Street, W.C. i) igad. 

Dr. Wolf’s book called Essentials of Seieiitifu- 
Methods will be welcomed by studeiit.s, as it gives 
an up-to-date and concise account of the aims and. 
methods of science. It not unjustly claims to des- 
cribe and illustrate more scientific n-ethods than arc 
dealt with elsewhere, and to present them without 
those unnecessary embellishments or encumbrances 


which so frequently prevent the student from seeing 
the wood for the trees. The book deals with 
classification and description, evolutionary and com- 
parative methods, deductive and inductive processes, 
statistical data, law- ot Nature, and the doctrine of 
probability. Though not attempting to compete with 
standard treatises like those of Jevons, Pearson and 
Keynes, Dr. Wolf’s l.ook is an excellent Compendium 
of the subject it deals with and shculd find wide 
appreciation. 


Evolution, Heredity and V’ariation. By D. Ward 
Cutler, M.-A. (Chn-tophdrs, az Berners Street, London, 
W 1. 1 1926. 

The A. B. C. of Etolution. By Joseph McCabe. 
iWatts and Co., lohn-iiu’- Court, I'leel Street, Loud ui, 
E.C. 41 1920. 

Mr. Ward Cutler’s useful little book called 
Evolution, Heredity and Earia ion is an introduction 
to the fundaniental facts of biology, and presents in 
the clearest form the most recent conclusions arrived 
at by twentieth centur} scientists. It is freely illus- 
trated with dia.grams, which cannot hut a-si-t readers 
in obtaining a grasp of its principles. Written with 
remarkable lucidity it should find a large circulation. 
Mr. Joseph McCabe’s . 1 . Ji. C. ot Evolution is per- 
haps the best introductory text-book of the subject it 
deals with. Originally issued in 1920, the second 
edition under notice lia.s been carefully revised 
throughout and it i-. now full} abreast of the latest 
research. It can be safely commended to students 
as an almost ideal text.book. 


Soil and Civilization. By Alilton Whitney. 
fD. Van Nostrand Company, Eight Warren Street, 
New York, L. S. .V.) 1926. 

Afr. Aliltnn Wliittley’.s excellent hook — called Soil 
and Civilization — is iletoted to the influence of the 
development of agriculture upon human progress. 
.\s an -Viuerican work it discusses briefly the import- 
ant soils of the Unitcii Slates, gives valuable facts 
about soil control, and contains some unusually 
interesting chapters on the history of agriculture and 
Its practice in various countries, both ancient and 
modern. To students of .\griculture in India it should 
be of very great interest and utility as it also presents 
a modern concept of the soil functioning as a living, 
animate being to absorb waste and produce and 
sustain life. It.s scope is fairly exhaustive. Popularly- 
written and scientifically accurate, it is a book of 
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importance for all interested in Agriculture, and for 
obvious reasons it deserves careful attention in this 
country. 


Masters of Science and Invention. By I'loyd 

L. Darrow (Chapman and Hall Ltd., Henrietta Street, 
London), toad. 

Linking Science and Industry. Edited by H. C. 
Metcalf (The Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, L'. S. A. ; and Bailliere, Tindall and Co., 
Convent Garden, London, W.C. 3) . igad. 

Yourself and Your Body. By W. T. Grenfell. 
:d.D. (Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., Paternoster 
Square, London! 1936. 

Indian Bird Life. By Douglas Dewar. (John Lane 
the Bodley Head, Ltd,, London), 1926. 

Mr. I'loyd Harrow’s Masters of Science and Inven- 
iion is an American book which presents in brographi- 
cal form a concise account of the development of 
scientific achiet ements fr,.m early times to the present 
day. It deals with the careers and life-work of the 
outstanding figures in the scientific world who have 
made possible the age we live in. Thus the volume 
not only humanizes science but gives an accurate and 
comprehensive outline of its salient features. Each 
chapter is an essay complete in itself and the essays 
are arranged in chronological sequence. We commend 
it to students of Science as a popular guide to the 
historical development of scientific fact and theory. 

The collection of essay.s entitled Linkin;^ 

Science and ludiis'iy. which has been edited by Mr 
II. L. (Metcalf, is a volume of an American series of 
sociological works called “Iluinaii Relations Series.” 
.\n attempt has been made in the book to bring to- 
gether 1 asic iiifoniunion derived from varion.s sciences, 
— Economics, (Mathematices, Psychology, Engineering, 
Biology, Zoologv, and several others — and to apply it to 
the problem of human relations in industry. The 
essays which are contributeil by experts show how 
each Science has definite help to give. It is thus an 
exceedingly useful work and should interest all indus- 
trialists Dr. Granfell says in the preface to his 

Yourself and Your Body : — “Having two sons who 
had just reached the age of ten million Why-- and 
Hows and Whens and Wheres, it occured to me that 
they would respect the development of their bodies 
more if they understood more about them.” That is 
a correct view, and that book under notice will certain- 
ly enable a child to do this by reason of its simple 
and vivid test and its graphic and amusing pictures 
drawn by the author himself. It is a capital book on 


elementaty Science to plate in the hands of young 

scholars Mr. Douglas Dewar is a specialist in 

Indian orinthology as is testified to by his many w’orks 
on the Indian crow', fhe Bombay ducks, birds of the 
plains and hills, jungle folk, village birds, Himalayan 
birds (especially those of Kashmiri common birds, 
sportsman’s birds, and on birds of all other kinds, 
types and varieties. The latest addition to the series 
called Indian Bird Lite i- a ma.-tcrly treatise e.xpound- 
ing the struggle for existence of birds in India. It 
is a fascinating account of an interesting subject. 


The Romance of the Fungus World. By R. T. 

Rolfe and F. \V. Rolfe (Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
II Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2) 1926. 

Me-srs. Rolfes's Romance of the Fungus World is a 
fascinating account of fungus life in its numerous 
guises, both real and legendary. Written by experts, 
the book is a charming, though strictly scientific, 
account of mushrooms, toadstools and their allies. 
The authors have made a successful endeavour to 
remove the dr\' and unpalatable character usually 
associated with the literature of the subject. The 
study of these remarkable denizens of woodland and 
meadow is one of absorbing interest to all nature 
lovers ; and the authors show how intimately connect- 
ed is mankind with such “strange beasts.” We have 
much pleasure in commending this book to seekeis 
after knowledge of “the fungus world”. 


The Riddle of the Earth. By “Appian Way.” 
(Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 2) 1926. 

The author of the Riddle of the Earth — whose pseu- 
donym (it is said) covers the identity of a well- 
kuown writer — has, in his volume, propounded a new' 
theory on the subject of the creation of lands and 
seas upon this planet. The key to a true under- 
standing of these matters, he believes, is contained 
in volcanic action, and that without volcanoes and 
meteoric influences the earth would languish and 
gradually lose its air and sea. The theory is very 
cleverly presented and is certain to attract a eon- 
siderable amount of attention. It is equally certain 
that in the present state of knowledge, it will pro- 
voke criticism and dissent. Hut those desirous of 
■acquiring scientific truth will examine with sympathy 
the theory propounded by the author with great 
ingenuity and lucidity. 
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Al! About Your Wireless Set. By P. P. Ecker&ley. 

Ploddt-r and Stoughton Ltd , oo, 'at wick Square, 

Loiid'-'ii, E.C. y, 

The Story of Electricity. By \V. F. F. Sliearcroft. 
fErnest Bemi Ltd , S Kouvene Street, Fondon, E.C. 41 
1926. 

The first of the two books deals with one of the 
latent developments of Electricity, and the second, 
with it.- history The author of the former — AH About 
Youi IT .Sc! — i. Ch'ef Hneineer of the British 

Broadcasting Cungjatty ..nd is a^ such fully qualified 
to deal with the srb’ect. His book is an exceedingly 
clear account of tlic latent development- of Electri- 
citv and inerii- acknowledgment, Hr. Shearcroft’s 
Storv of Fjcttiioiiy 1- a u-oful rc-unie of the historicrd 
development of our knowledge about Electricity "from 
lhalesto Einstein’’. It is a popular sketch for the 
layman and should liui'e a large circulation amongst 
the general body of readers 


Animal Life in Field and Garden. By Jean Henri 
I'abre (Thornton IlutterworUi Ltd., 15 Bedford Street, 
London, tV C, 31 1936. 

In his Auiuial l.iic in I- icUl cind (',anU'ii, the great 
French naturali-t Fabre deals, in his own inimitable 
May, with the birds, mamni.U', repliie-, .nni)hib’'ans 
and insects, whose little lives are passed in the fields 
and gardens, nhich the raithor loted so ,\ell, and ;n 
which the must happy and fruitful years of his long 
life were spent, L'nder the magic of his pen such 
creature- a- bat-, hedgehog-, hawk-, owl-, snakes, 
toads, and enterpillars — to mention but a lew — 
become tran-foniied into figure- of real romance and 
absorbing iiitcre-t. The traii-latiun is verv well done 
and the text is illustrated by sixteen engravings on 
wood by Lfr F. Fitch Daglisli, himself a well-known 
naturalist, who-e intimate knowledge of the subject- 
dc])icted, together with hi- unerring Paste in dc-ign 
fiiiil skill as an engraver, ha\e won for him high di-- 
tiiu tion The-e add materially to the value of the 
author’s text and enhance the utility of file b(X>k. 


The . 4 , B, C. of Relativity. By Bertrand Russ.ill 
F, K. S. (Kegnn Paul, French Trubner and Co., Ltd., 
Broadway llause, Carter Lane, London, 1 1936. 

Mr. Bertrand Ru-sell i- one of the gre.ate-t nanu- 
in contenipornry science in the English-knowing world. 
In his Ljok calk d T/ic I B C of Ri lati'oitv the 
author explains the theory of relativity in siinplj 
language, requiring no knowledge of physics or 


Ciatheinatics. Einstein's theory ot gravitation is des- 
cribed, with its ground- in logic anil in observation. 
The author deals with the reasons that ha\ c led mane 
physici-ts to believe that the univer-e is finite; also 
with the abolition of the notion of "forec” and the 
changes in our conception ot "matter’’. In a final 
chapter on philosophical con-ecpicuces, the author 
maintains that these are not what -ome philosophers 
contend, but are le-s drastic m -ome respects, thougn 
more so in others, Xuw that tile sebict of Relativity 
is enga.gitig attention all o\-r, klr. Kiw-dl's lucid ex- 
position of the subiect 1- bound, to command circula- 
tion. 


The Supreme -Vrt of Bringing up Children. Bv 
Li K. Hopkinson 'George AlUn and Luwm, Ltd , 
-i" Musueni Street, London, W.C. li 1936. 

-Mr~ Hopkinson’s book i- a coniplc-tc but conci-e 
guide to the mental, moral and spiritual training of the 
child and i- b 'th practical and ideal. The anth.or 
write- witli long experience and con-ideraMe en- 
tliHsiasm. Her h -ok cover- the whole ground and 
will lie fi.iind exceedingly u-dul by mothers ami 
school teacher- 


RECb'.VT .MEflll \L i.ITEKA ITRE 

Arabian .Medicine and it.s Influence on the Middle 
Age.s. ily Dr. Don.ald Campbell. 3 V0I-. (Kegail 

Paul, Erciuh, Trubtic-r and Co , Ltd., Br .adwac Hcm-e, 
Carter Lane, London, E.C.' 1936. 

Dr. Donald Campbell’s two volume- in 'I'rubiier'- 
"'Ir'eiital .Serie-" called habaiii l/i iL-c.nc and /L 
fniliioncc on the Miadlr Ic- arc, r. the mam, an 
original contribution to an important and difficult 
branch of hi-tc>ru'al study and i laini attention In 
bein.g the hr-t anil onlc work showing a comprehen- 
Si\ e and detailed investigation of .\rabian culture and 
its influence on the Latin \Vc-t. But it must be 
understood that the bi ok linden consideration is not 
so null n a book .''boui tlie scstcni of iiiedicine 
developed in .Xriibia, or be the .Vralj H survey 

of the liter.'iturc of nu dicine writtiii in the Aralcc 
langua.ge l.y .\rabs, and ah- > mostly b\ iioii- 
.\nhs who had adopted .Vrahic a- their langUd.ge 
of culture V caluaMc feature of the ho k 
.ire the biogr.iphical of the phc-iciaiis 

(most of them non-Arab- 1, the list- of those 
who rendered llieir books into Latin, and of 
the luiropeaii dioet' 1- who built on that foundation, 
till the .-\rah medical science came to permeate the 
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European. The .Vpijciniix containing a reconstruction 
of the Galenic Library is the only ehort of its kind 
yet published, and the work as a whole throws much 
new light on the subject. The niap~ and index are 
illuminating. Dr. Campbell’s book is a notable con- 
tribution to the history of Medical Science. 


The Essentials of Healthful Living. By William 

Sadler, M.D. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, U. S. A. 1 igao. 

Elementary Hygiene. By Behari Lai Bhalia and 
Trem Nath Suri (Longmans Green & Co., Hornbv 
Road, Bombay' and o, l.Ud Court House Street, Calcutta! 
iqgo. 

Hints for Renewed Health. By Hugh Wyndham. 
(The C. W. Daniel Company, Tudor Street, London. 
E. C. 4! !Q 46 . 

Dr. Sadler w ,.n .Inurican, who is a voluminous 
writer on medic,''! and allied subjects. His latest com- 
bination is a i'ulky treatise on hygiene and preventive 
medicine called I'l’c m Hiiilthlitl I.il'bt". 

It i.s one of the most comprehensive works on the 
subject. Though dealing mainly with .Vniericau con- 
ditions, there is in it enough matter of general inter 
est for the average render in th's country. It is not 
intended for the Doctor so much as for the layman, 
who will stand much to gain by a 1 arcful study of 
Dr .^adler’s book Fh'HU'ituv v by 

^lessrs. Ehali.i and Suri is what is purport' to be — .1 
book for beginners. Dealing as it does with India.i 
cciiiditions, it constitutes an ideal text-book for school- 
in which preliminary training may have b' be given 

in preventive medicine >rr. Hugh Wyndhaiu’s 

HiiFs for Rciicrcod liiollh iircsciUs in an intcre.stin.g 
and readable form the knowledge about (what the 
author calls) “the natural methods” for the renewa' 
of health. It is a valuable pocket guide containing 
helpful suggestions for everybody 


The Dry Diet Cure. By Dr Josi.ili Oldfield (The 
C \V Daniel Comp, my, Tudor Street, E, C. }1 loro. 

Everyday Meals for Invalids. Bv Mav Trcmwell 
(Stanley Paul and Co , Ltd , S Endsleigh Gardens, 
I pper Woburn Place, London, W.C. t) iprfi. 

Diet and Good Health. By Dugald Semple. (The 
C. W Daniel Company, Tudor Street, E.C. 4) igafi. 

Constipation and Cancer. By Rcddic Mallet 
(Watts and Co., Jolinson’s Court. Fleet Street 4I igao. 

Dr. Jo.siah Oldfield’s Pm' Piet Cure is a clear ex- 
I'osition of the dry diet svstem as an effective remedy 


for most diseases. The drv diet menus appended are 
verv intercstin.g. .. . .OIisb Ofay Tremwell’s Every- 

day ilcais TOi hivalids is not a cookery bo.ik in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term. It is a collection 
of tinv recipes-tastv to and nourishing for, invalids for 
every day in the year, and will be found highly use- 
ful IMr. Dugald Semple's Diet and Good Health 

is a popular treatise on the food question and on the 
preservation of health. It is a plea for simple living 
and merits attention. The fact that IMr. Reddie 
Mallet’s Coiistij'atio,: and Cancer lia- passed through 
three editions in three years bespeaks its usefulness 
and poiiularity. It discu'Ses the problem of food as 
bearing 011 the question of constipation and cancer. 
There is much in it which will interest those in quest 
of good health. 


The Morality of Birth Control. By Ettie Route 
John Lane the Bodley Head, Ltd , London! 

Birth Control Exposed. By Dr. Halliday Suther- 
land, ^^.D. (Cecil Palmer, 49 Chandos Street, London, 
W.C.) iped. 

Ettie Rout’s Morality oi Biith Cmii) of— though to 
some extent polemical — is based on wide experience 
and knowledge and a close contact with the highest 
medical c'pinion. It is the first book yet written to 
discuss Birth Control in its wider, social, economic, 
religions and person.il aspects, and to meet some of 
the common objections to it on these grounds. It is 
both frank and sensible, and is sure to be widely read 
and discussed. useful suppleinciit to it is Dr. 
,'^inlierl.md’s Hiitli Coidiol Ext'0.<ed. It discusses from 
the opposite standpoint contraception and contends 
that no argument ever advanced in favour of artificial 
birth control, when examined point bw point, decently 
and in order, will stand the test of impartial criticism ; 
and when birlli-controllers proclaim tile phvsi'ilog'eal, 
economie, and ethical advantages of contraception, it 
is possible to refute their assertions by reference to 
the eslalili.slied laws of biological, economic, and 
ethical science. Tlic two books read together should 
convey a good idea of the whole controversy. 


The Expectant Mother,- The Nursing Mother. 

(Both) by Florence Daniel (The C. W. Daniel Com- 
pany, Tudor Street, London, E.C. qt 1036 

The Coming of Baby. By Lucy Ashby and Kate 
Earp. (The Scientific Press, Ltd,, 2.S-9 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2) 1936. 
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Homecraft and Mothercraft in India, By Constance 

I’arcons. iChrist:au Literary Society for India, 
Madras), 1926. 

Florence Daniel’s two ijooks cover the whole range 
of the subject relating to the birth and upbringing of 
babies. They are clear and compact and form a 
little cvclopaedia of motherhood and babyhood .. 

Sir Tames Cantile recommends the Coming of Baby 
as a practical treatise by two qualified nurses. It is 
a capital little sketch of the subject it deals with ... 
Homecraft a>u1 Mothercraft in India is a compendious 
manual for young mothers and housekeepers and will 
be found exceedingly useful by them in this country. 


RECK-Vr LITHRATTRE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Mnemic Psychology, By Richard Semon; Instinct, 
Intelligence and Character, By G. H. Thomson, Ph.D., 
D.Sc.; Principles of Psychotherapy, By Dr. Pierre 
Janet. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 40 Museum 
Street, London W.C. i) 1925-6. 

The three books issued by Alessrs. Allen and Unwin 
are notable contributions to the literature of recent 
develojiments in Psychology. Of these the firM and 
the third are translations from German and French 
respectively, while the second is an original work in 
English. The first bcxik on the list is an unabridged 
translation of the Mncmischc EmpfindiDtucn of the 
late Richard Semon, whom Mr. Bertrand Russell des- 
cribes, besides elaborately summarizing his theory and 
adopting the essentials of his philosophical terminology, 
as “the best writer on mnemic phenomena known <0 
me”. The English translation issued under the litie 
of Mnemic Psychology recapitulates in an introdin-tory 
chapter Semon’s main views concerning excitation, 
Mnemic modification and reviviscence, as worked out 
in the previous and more biological volume entitle ! 
7 he Mncme Hut ronfining itself to memory in the 
strictly psychological sense, it avoids the vexed ques- 
tion of the transmissibilitv of acquired modification^. 
The purely psychological methods and conclusions of 
’Mnemic Psychology are, therefore, acceptable by those 
who regard all Lamarckian views as non-proven. As 
such the leook ought to receive very careful considera 
tion in circles interested in modern Psychology. 

Yet another branch of it is surveyed in Dr 
Thomson’-- excellent treatise called Instinct, Intelli- 
gence and Character. This book ,gi\es — for teacher, 
parent, student, and man in the street — a lucid and 
forcible account of the present currents of thought in 
educational psychology, from intelligence tests to 
ps\ cho-anab'sis, from character training to the laws 


of learning. And these are discussed, not a,t haphazard 
and in a disconnected mosaic, but against a back- 
ground of clear and well-grounded psychological 
principles, illustrated and illuminated by ingenious 
analogies and by examples from real teaching. The 
exposition is extremely lucul and will interest a 
Large circle of readers interested in the subject. The 
book should circulate not amongst specialists but also 
amongst cultured laymeu, 

-A more abstruse field is travesed with success in 
the Principles of Ps\ choinoapx by the well-know a 
French psychologist — Dr. Pierre Janet. The first part 
of this work summarizes, briefly, the evolution of the 
various methods of mental treatment. It is a useful 
historical sketch. Next, the author presents a study 
of psychological phenomena and the laws on which 
these methods are based, as evolved during recent 
years. In conclusion, he indicates the conditions 
under which such methods of treatment are to be 
applied. The third part dealing with the results of 
psychotherapy and its progress are particularly inter- 
esting, and the book (as a whole 1 is an iiistructii e 
study of the branch of Psychology it deals with. 


Murder in Fact and Fiction, By Canon J. .C R. 
Brookes, (Hurst and Blackett, Lt'L, Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C.), 1926. 

Canon Erooke.s’s Muxdcr in I act and hction is a 
fascinating contribution to criminal psychology, ami 
the student and the general reader alike will welcome 
the book. It treats murder from a point of view 
which has not liitlierti) been attempted. Canon 
Brookes ransacks both the realms of fact and of fiction 
to throw light on the mentality and attiliuL of tliose 
who raise their b.ands against llu-ir fellow-meu. The 
responsibility of the criminal, tlie psychnlogv of 
murderers, the noble munk-rer, tin. jiolitical murderer, 
the woman murderer, and siiegestanis for legal reform, 
are some of the aspects dealt with. The book sliould 
appeal to a large circle of readers and it richly merits 
appreciation. 


Human Nature and Education. By S. \Vood- 
biirne (Oxford Imiversity Press, Bombayl, iqafi. 

-ilr. 'jodburne’s tliinian Xatiiic and Education is 
a contribution to the liistorical study’ of psvchology 
It is, however, planned on t(X) technical lines to he 
popular and can but appeal to those interested in the 
subject from the teacher’s standpoint. It is w’ell and 
carefully written, gives references to related literature, 
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and is enriched with two good indexes — one of persons 
and the other of subjects. For these reasons teachers 
in India will welcome this book on the p'-ych<jlogy 
of education, which is evidently the outcome of wide 
reading, careful study and great educational experi- 
ence, in which theories have been tested from practical 
standpoint. A great amount of work is being done 
which is siviftly increasing the knowledge of mental 
processes. The book offers a breathing place where 
old problems may be reconsidered in the light of 
Science growing in exactitude. 


An Introduction to Psychology. By H. A. Re>burn, 
D.Phil. (George Harrap & Co., Ltd., 39-41, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, London, \V. C. 2), 1926. 

The object of Dr Rei burn’s 1 ntrodiiclion io Psycho- 
loyy is to give a preliminary sketch, for the beginner 
of Psychology regarded as a positive natural science 
and the author, therefore, does not so much emphasize 
details as general and fundamental principles of the 
subject he deals with. Intended for the elementary 
student, the book does not presuppose any previous 
knowledge of the subject and it is, therefore, about the 
best text-book of Psychology to be placed in the 
hands of a student beginning a study of the .subject. 


RECENT LITERATERE OF TiCON'tOIICS 

Land Tenure and Enemployment. By Frank 
Ge.ary ; The Marxian Economic Handbook and 
Glossary. By yv, H. limmett. (George .\l!cn an,! 
I'liwin lAd., 10, yiuseiim Street, London, \\' C. 1! 

1926. 

(Mr. Frank Geary's l.j>id Tciiu,,’ 0)id riicml'loy- 
nii'iit is a work which sliouhl prove invaluable to 
Members of Parliament, Soei.al Reformers and all who 
arc perturbed by the continuance of widespread poverty 
and unemployment in the West, particularly in Great 
Britain. The author believes that involuntary un- 
employment is unnatural and unnecessary and he 
approaches the problem from a side almost entirely 
neglected, in his opinion. Staiting with an analysis 
of what unemplovmcnt reallv means, and bow the 
wealth which the unemploved lack is produced, the 
•arthor proceeds to trace, from Caxon times until the 
present day, the beginning and growth of involuntary 
unemployment and to show tliat it was due to a 
gradual and increasing monopoly of the land From 


a discussion of the cause we are led to the remedy, 
as conceived by the author. (Mr. Geary draws largely 
on contempurarc recortis, and puts up a strong case 
for his contention that there is a close and necessary 
connection between these two phenomena. The book 
Is written in a simple, easy sule; it throws a new 
light on the laud (luesimn and forms a concise history 
of unemployment and land tenure in the British Isles. 

Mr W. H. Fnimetl's Maixian Economic Handbook 
and c'rlossary is a highly useful work of reference. 
This work is a complete elementary primer, with 
glossary of 700 terms, addenda, and appendices, 
containing all the essentials for understanding Marx’s 
"Capitalist Production.” It i~ also the advanced 
student’s text-book, the first to display' the sequence 
and interrelations of Marx’s great work, and contains 
many detailed epitomes, interpretations, and explana- 
tions, together with corrections of hundreds of general 
mishaps and errors hitherto unnoticed. It will thus 
be found of great utility alike for purposes of study 
and reference and no student of the Marxian system 
of economics can afford to iie.glect this indispensable 
work. 


Population Problems in the United States and 
Canada. Edited by Louis I. Dublin (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, U. S. A.l , 1926. 

The Work edited b> 3Ir. I.. I. Dublin called Poj'uta- 
tion Problems in the rnited States n)td Canada is an 
outgrowih of papers pre seined at tlie Soth Annual 
Jleetiiig of the American Statistical .\330ciation in 
December, 192), and is a valuable contrilmtion to the 
subject it deals with. It lias three pipers on the 
statement of the problem, four on population and 
natural resources, five on population and imniigratiou, 
three on population and labimr supply and three on 
outlook for the future. It thus covers the whole range 
and is an autlioritatiie and conteinporarv discussion of 
the most critical phases of the population problem, 
by twenty-five authors, each of whom is a lii.gh 
authority on the special phase of the prolilem with 
which he deals. As stated above, among the subjects 
considered are the possibilities of future population 
growth and the maximum numbers which can be 
supported in tho.se countries, the training and direc- 
tion of labor supply, the labor of women and children, 
the relation to population-growth of age at marriage, 
birth-control, vocational training, public health work, 
and poor relief. It should be fotind instructive bv 
all students of economics. 
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The Industry and Trade ol Japan. By S. L'ychara, 

31 . Sc. (P. S. King K Snu, Ltd,, ic, Great Smith Street. 
\\■e^tmin■'ter, Lond''ii', ijco. 

The purpu'^e of 3 Ir, Piciiaic'^ h i .k i', lir..Uy, to 
survev the ~tatistical development of Japan’s industry 
and foreign trade, vihieii dale ciiornu tu.-.]}' mcreaseii 
eince the Tleiii Restoration o: ioo.r, and, secouult , t-. 
examine closely the om.mic ^tatc of present-day 
Japan and also to ciucioate the tvay to wlii^li sue 
should he guided in th.e future, The author claim- 
that liis thesis ‘'provides an account of Japan’.- iudii— 
trial and trade de\ elopinent diirm.g the last 57 years 
which is not otherwise rcaddy oPtainable " W'e agree 
The book presents an accurate and up-to-date picture 
of the commercial ami the mdu-trial Japan of to-dav, 
and traverses the whole range of Japanese trade an-l 
manufactures in silk, c tton, other textiles, engineer- 
ing Industrie-, ship-building, siygar produce, tran-por, 
and electricity All ether allied subjects are also 
disCUs-ed and the book is a meritorious contn'outiou 
to the literature of Japanese economics. 


Economics — The Science of Prices. By j ,\. lc..dd 
(O.xford Uni'. cr-:ty I're-s Bombay 1, lytd. 

From Adam Smith to Philip Snowden. By I \V 

Hirst (T. I'i-lier ITiwiii Ltd. .\delphi Terrace, Londoi'U 
1936. 

A Primer of Socialism. Ih T'lioma- Kiriip. T'ourtu 
Edition I A, and C P.lack, Ltd., 4/6, S 'h 1 S'|U.ire. 
Loudon. W. I '. lyad 

The Meaninji of Socialism, By ] Bruce Ola-Kr 
(Independent Lafjour i’erty, i;, Great George Sircet, 
London, S. W ly-’d 

In 101" I’rofcN'or John I'mld piildi-hcd ii - I'l'U iml 
Econ Dity riu F.yvpiiaii ,Sf adcu/.s I’m-t or that liool; 
w'l- c.xteTificd into In- Mi cUaiii^fn n/ J^XLiUViyc in 
1916. The rc-t of it li."- now liccn altered and adopn d 
to I lit-' .scioiLL ih PiuCi, wlni h 1- a i.onipact handbook 
Of economics, dealiii.q 'vith production, consum])tio.i 
and value. It i- . lear in it- exposition and simple 111 
its treatment anil will be found very uset'til. 3 !r 
Ilir-l’s littie t-jok lalbd i lohi hiam .Smifli to P/ih/,'’ 
Snowdon i- an adtnir-iblc tiiough conci-e lii-tonc.il 
sketch of free trade in Great Britain It supphe- 
sound information to tluj-e wlio d.e-in to understand 
the twists and turns of the fiscal contro'.crsy -im , 
Joseph Clianiberlain un-iicccssfnllv tried to overthrow 
free trade. It is a scholarh short -tudy of a .grc o 
siilject. Both, the books dealing with soGalis’U 

■ire new edition- of well-known work-. Air. Kirup’- 


Ptiiiici' of SoLiaUiin 1- d-.ut tiic I'c-t b -.ik of it- kind 
lor preliiiiiuan reading, Tlie latter lialf of the latest 
edition of tin- weil-kuuwn book is entirely newly 
written, but the di-iiiictive cli.iracter 01 the original 
trmier is preserved in the new chapter', which carry 
the lii-tory of Soci.i'isi development in England and 
abroad down to the pre-ent day and conclude with a 
coniprehen-n e ami authoritative -urvey of the situa- 
tion. Ill its new form it will continue to enjoy it- 
old-established jiopularity. , Air Bruce Glacier'- 
A/e-.ioo'ig of ha- been rightly Jc-cribed by 

Air. Ramsay Alacdonald a- "not onh gooil economics 
and ijolilic', bur .good literature " Originally issued 
in lyig. it has been ireguently reprinted, whicii 
evinces It- -teadily'-grow ing popalanty. The -econd 
tuilicui uiiiler notice oTc-rs a revi-ed text, which i- 
wticonie, a- Air Gla'ier’s book is about the bc't 
inleipreU.tion . .t Hig'iicr -'ociahsni 


RECFN’l' LTIERATURE i lU CHRIfiTlAXn'Y. 

Remini.scenccs of Jesus by an E\e=witnes.s. By 
If, D. A Ahai'.r, L D. (John Alurray, .Albemarle 
Street, W’.t, 1936. 

AVliat Je.siis Read : His Dependence and Independ- 
ence. By the Riv. Tlioma- Walker. D D. (George 
-Allen and I’uwin Ltd., to Alii-euin Street, AV. C. ii, 
i<-r-6. 

I>r Alaiot’s /Amo om lu ' 01 /io»t ()’ 1,11 l'''r- 

-lOilni'w 's 11 voliinu O' iln '‘Alodern Chiircliman's 
Library.” whiih is i!iiendi,i! to place before readers 
of ordiiiar' educata.n, . g- iml brief statetiients of 
V'lrious suL' of Cliri-ii.'in Ijc'ief and practice as they 
appear in the ligiit of modern uiticisir. and resgareh. 
This book l)X' a Modern X'l w Te-t,nient scliolar 
-oates for tie iieneht ,f thosi ulio ,an not scholar-, 
l!u historical worth and -leiii'T' im'e ol that primitive 
Ciin-ti.m iloi'iuiient, w iiewilly ki’ w 11 a- tlie Oospc] 

St Mark- I )r. yiaior’- 'coiiclu-ioTi- ,ir, -uccinctlv ex- 
prc'--ed 10 ihi- following -iiiteiU'e- from Ills preface: — 
"The more I -tudii d it, tlir more 1 realized that T, 
Uioiigh infTe than cighti-n 1 1 iiturie- later, netiiallv 
-hared the pri\i!ig< \ ith the primitive Roiu.m 
I'hri-tian- of being ,1 reiijiient of the reniini-cence- 
of disciple of lesiis, the ('hu f of the Twdve It is 
u'lat I -ee in .SI .Mar' ('yo-pel that I tell sonpl' 
.old brit fly in lln- b 4 ,- '’ J ir, Afaior's bi.ok is thus 
in-piring and iiisirci ti\ e and richly merits attention 
111' \' alker’s li hat h -10 Read sia-ks to an-wer three 

cjiiestioiis conciri’ing Je-iis, naniolv; What and w'liere 
did Jesus read'- V.'iim wa- the extent of his depend- 
1 nee on tiic te.achiiig of his ow'n -vnagogue ’ In wliat 
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rcj-peets doc' be reveal Hi- own independence of 
mind’— all, indeed, very instructive que-tiou.-. Dr 
Walker here -eeks to serve two classes of readers, 
nauiclv, tlio-c who de-ire to get at once at the results 
of independent research without the toil which the 
reading of larger work- would involve, and those 
who, having read these, would like to have b> tlieiii 
a handy statement of re-ult-. Both these classes are 
well catered for. The di-ccrniiig trcalnient ot 
Judaism, which 1- a chan cteri-iic of Ih. alker s 
earlier work, al-.i characterize- this 111 re popular work, 
which is aery well pi’t tegether. 


Quaker Thought and History. By Edward Grubb. 
dl.A The Swarlhui..re Pres-, Ltd , Ri'skiu House, 

_,e, dluseuni Street, W C. li, 

Our Sahatian. Be Charles E, Raven IJ I*. lAIartin 
Hopkiiisdn \ Co., Ltdi , 1 1, Henrietta Street, Coteiii 
Garden, London, W. C.i, iuj6. 

Light on the Bible; lor Young and Old. By Eh J- 
Gould (Watts i Co., Johnson’s Court, Elect Street, 
London, hi C. E, 19:0. 

The history of the little Guaker body repeats, on a 
.sinaller scale, many aspects ot the history of the 
Church at lur,ge, and throws liyhi on sonic of its pro- 
blems. Air. Edward Crnibb, the audior of Oual;.i 
rlU'U,Kiit and n.itioy, a Ouaker m Mlerni't who has 
made a life-study ot the sublect, ha- gathered together 
a iiiiiiiber of essuvs aiul addre-ses, most of which 
deal, from his own point of view, with matters 01 
general interest and pressing importance. tSome e.t 
these are, "Tile Ese ol the Mind in Religion," "Chri-t 
and the WTjrld Problem," "Greetl and Life," "Chri- 
tiaii Reunion" ;oul ".kpir'tual Healing" Ihe rela- 
tions between Mystical and EE aiggelical thought uU'l 
tvpeneiicc are illustrated in the c.-,-ay in "the impact 
of tlie Eeaiigelical rewual on the .Society of Elie'iuls"; 
and the modern attempt to recover for Cliristiauily it- 
uld power of spiritual healing is shown to have been 
m.i'le, with some -ucce-s, b\ the early (juakers, 'Thus, 
the book lias iiitere-t tor other than Ouakers a- well. 
'The .guiding thou, gill throughout is that Clirjstiaiiitv 
Is essentiallv not a fabric of beliefs but a new experi- 
ence of God, ami a life of whole-hearted following of 
Icsus Christ . Dr Charle , Raven’- I.eiiten addre.-'e-, 
publi-lied under the tide of CHir Saivatian do iv't 
constitute a svstematic treati.-c. 'The con.gregat’e'ii to 
whom they were addressed contained many young 
people and was in no scu-e academic. 1 he a Idre-se- 
Were spoken extempore and taken down in -liort- 
baiiil In one ' f tho-e who were present. The result 


i- that they have a vivid fresline-s and vigour that is 
so often missing ill similar works, and even non- 
CTiristians will read them with plea-ure and prodt .... 
dir F. J. Gould’s iioik called L/.ghr on the Bible is 
planned on wholly different lines from either of these 
twri works. It 1- from the pen of an eminent Ration- 
alist, who would not call him-elf a Christian, and as 
such has no theological taint about it. Tt is many 
years since Matthew .Vrnold pleaded for a treatment 
oi the Bible wl'.ich would present the Hebrew and 
Christian cla— ic as a volume of simple human appeal, 
and as a natur.d po-session of the people rather than 
a storehouse of doctrines for the sect'. 'The social 
note is niainta'iied all through l.iyht on the Bible. In 
vivid langua.ge the dlediterraiiean land- are portrayed, 
and we see tribes and peoples moving in these s-enes, 
amid mau\ varietie.- of ge. graphical and economic 
conditions. 'The -tory, from the Eden of Genesis and 
the glitter of Solomon’s court to the Parables of Jesus 
Mid the ->mIio!ic hor-cs of the .Vpoenlypse, is un- 
tolled in .'1 iimnner which preserve- dramatic value.- 
while conveying the re-ult- of the latest researches. 
We are taken out of the re,gioii of catechisms, and 
feel ourselves part of the -ocial evolution of the ages. 
The book Is adapted to all schools of thought and 
fault, and deserves careful jierusal at the hands of all 
interested in a -cicntilic and rational study of the 
Bible and. Christianit.v. 


.\LMVX\CS, ,\XXr.VLS ARD YEAR-BOOKS. 

India in 19'25 20 . B' J. Coatmaii. iGovenuncnt of 
India Ceiltial 1‘tiblicatton Branch, Calcuttal 1026. 

Dr. Ru-hlirook William- — who' is now the Eoreig.n 
Yliiiistcr of Patiala — achiewed in his capacity as 
Director of Informati -n a great triumph a- a faithful 
and critical chronicler of current Indian attairs. The 
!atc-t number ot the well-known annual, is now e*ditcd 
hv hi- succe— or in office It ha- been found indis- 
pensable by all who wi-h to kec]i abrea-t of current 
ilewlopitu 111- ill India, .mil Mi. Coatinan’s survey is 
fullv I'lual t<' its jiredecessors in point of gener.al 
interest. It deal- in brief yet clear fa-hion with the 
oiitstandin.g problem- ot the Indian situation, com- 
hinitlg complicated tende-ncie- and important e\ eiit- 
into a read.able narrative, 'The volume contains appre- 
ciations of India’s international po-ition, with -pee'ial 
reference to tlte problems of Indians overseas and of 
Indian defence. It contain- a -ure'ey of the fin.incial 
and economic conditions of the year, together with 
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an account of important developments in every branch 
of Governmental activity. Con,->iderabie space is 
devoted to constitutional problem" and to the tours-c 
of political events. The book will appeal to members 
of the general pulilic as much as to students and men 
of affairs. It also contains a useful map of India, 
several charts, and descriptive diagrams, and photo- 
graphs which materially enlianie the usefulnes- of 
India in tgay-a... W'e "trongly recommend a careful 
study of this book to all interested in Indian pro- 
gress, as the best and most informative compendium 
of general knowledge about the current conditions of 
India. We shall revert to this important book in a 
later issue and appraise its contents at some iergil: 
and in some detail. Tlie object of this preliminar> 
notice is to bring to the notice of the reader this 
valuable compendium, the publication of which wa- 
overdue and future editions of which, we trust, will 
more promptly appear. 


Whitaker’s Almanack for the year 1927 . By Joseph 
Whiiaker. Complete eilition. to', net. .abridged edi- 
tion. I.S. 6 d. net. ij. Whitaker and Soil", Ltd, is, 
Warwick Lane, London, E. C. .(I Isri7. 

That most familiar and reliable of books of reference, 
Whiiaker^s Almanack , ajjpear" now in two forms. 
There is the “Conipkte Edition” m.s. net), and there 
is also the “.\brid.ged Edition” ii.c od net) which, 
at any rate, everyone must have. The latter takes 
the place of the ‘‘Popular Edition,” which contained 
a part of the complete edition, whereas the new issue 
is an abridgment of the whole. To make these tw-, 
editions possible some reurran.genient of the coment" 
of the ‘‘Complete Edition” lias been necessary, lun 
the admiralde index ensures that this will make no 
difference to the reader. -\t the request of m.anv 
readers a table of ‘‘.\bbreviations in Common T'se" 
now follows the index. The new edition is a decided 
improvement on the old, and the new features intro- 
duced make “Whitaker’s” more necessary to an office- 
table than ever. The statistics riT popul.ation have been 
brought np-to-date with the aid 'if the census figures. 
The Useful section on Quc~tion- '>f the Day, now 
covets twenty pa.ges and deals in 57 short articles 
with a variety of subjects. 

Inau.gurated in ikoS, U'hitakcJ's Alnianock for the 
cum lit vear is the fifty-ninth ycarl" idition of this 
most famous annual reference work of the English- 
knowing world. It is justly established in popular 
estimation as the most useful and most comprehensive 
repertorv of information — well-informed and accurate — 


on current public affairs. It is a highly meritorious 
book of reference, which not only — as its title implies 
— contains an account of the astronomical and other 
[heitomena, but also gives a vast amount of sound 
and accurate mformatioii respecting the Government, 
finances, population, commerce and general statistics 
of the various nations and state", with special refer- 
ence to the British Commonwealth and the Unite 1 
States of America The edition under notice has been 
I arefully and judiciuusi. revised and brought up-to- 
date and It is fully abreast of the latest iinportaiit 
events and incident'. All matters of general interest 
and questions of the day are fully dealt with and the 
statistical data are, on the whole, wonderfully accurate. 
The curreii: etiirion of \\ hitai:c>'s Almanac will be 
indispensable to public men and publicists, it being 
the most up-to-date and complete compendium of facts 
and events of the world to-day. 


Europa Year=Book. 1927. (Europa Publishing Co., 
I.ld , 6, Duke Street, ,\del])hi, London, W. C. a) 1927 

We welcome the second edition of the new .annual, 
called the Euioj'a 'tcai-ISnid; li is ambitious in con- 
ception, surveying as it docs the politics, art, science, 
economics, social conditions and literatures of ttie 
I'lurope of to-day. It is well-arranged and s.vsteinatic 
and is written by competcr: authoritie.s. Each country 
is taken in turn, and full information is given about 
the le.ading figures in the Government, parties, 
literature and arts. It is thus a highly useful book 
til reference, which should appeal to a large circle of 
seekers after accurate information about things and 
affairs European. The comprehensiveness of its scope 
may he gauged from the fact th.at it contains detailed 
statistical data dealin.g with the economic and financial 
position of the European State.", and a long section is 
ilevott <1 to “Suiwev' of bkonoinic and SiH'i.al Con- 
ihtifins”— a m<.,st interesting iiorlion of the l.iok, full 
of trust-worthy inforilialion lia-ed on iinirnpcachahle 
facts and figures. Again, aiiothtr no less interesting 
portion ot the book is “Who’s Who,” which, in a sliort 
compass, summarizes a whole shelf of contemporarv 
biographic.al dictionaries issued in various langua.ges 
and cont.tins no less than ts.oo.s nanu-s. It is a pitv 
that “fhe European Burvey,” which coniptised well- 
written contributions by specialists on current topics 
of Ivurcipean politics, leonomics and culture — and 
"Inch appeared in the last edition— is omitted, 
.Vltogether, the Kun'>pa cat -Book is an invaluable 
work of reference, which deserves verv wide appre- 
ciation and a large circulation throughnut the English- 
knowing world. 
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The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1927 

.Pultizcr Building, 55 — 63, Park Row, Mew York, 
I'.S.A.i 1927. 

riu' ]i'orld A’iiiiauac and Book 01 iao':, — which is 
edited with skill and knowledge — is the American 
Wliitaker and is now in the forty-second year of 
publication. It is a most important annual appanage 
to one of the leavhng American papers, the -Yea York 
lIArkf, from the orhee of which it i^ issued. It is 
sucli a book as would have delighted Mr. Thonia-; 
Gradgrind — “a man of realities, a man of f icts ami 
c'dcrd.at'. .n'” — depicted, by Dickens in his hlaiJ '/’ia’i’Cs'. 
That imaginary character — who represent- the type 
called ‘‘eminently pr.actical” — was of opinion t'.iat 
‘■facts alone are wanted in life,” and it would have 
done hi^ heart good Could he but have access in his 
days to this comprehensive and exhaustive work of 
reference, which is a most marvellously well-digeste;! 
compendium of facts and figures relating to the world 
state> in general and the T'nited States in particular. 
Of the many .\mcrican bo'jk> of reference, annuallc 
issued, it is perhaps the most notnhle, covering witliin 
its nc.irly one thousand pages accurate facts and 
statistical data nhoiit .-Xmerica, .and the other political 
entities of the earth. Though mainly intended for use 
in .\raerica, it tiould be foim.l highly useful through- 
out tlie English-knowing world. The 1027 edition i- 
fully abreas: of events and has been iudiciouslv 
brought up-to-date by its editor — Mr. R. H Lyman — 
whim we hcarl'h fi licit dc on tiirn 112 out .s<' highly 
I’sefti! a reference annu.cl. 


Tlie Liberal Year=Book, 1927 . (Th.c Liberal Publi- 
cation Dep.artnieiit, Parlian'i.nt Street, London, 

S \V. 1 ) 1027 

The tlirce great political p.irtics in Great Ttntnm 
have each their organs in the pres-, and an annu'd 
work of ready red rciict - -the I.aboiir.'te-. llKir I.ahour 
Yoai-Bool: , tl'o Conser\ .it'ves ther 
Yca)-Vook and llic LiI'cimI- th.eir fjhcial Ycai-l'ook 
The edition of flic last, for the current year, is the 
twent^ -third of tile series. It i- carefully revised from 
tear to vear — all (.bsolete matter is iudiciously prune.I 
off, and information — which may he reasonably lookei! 
for in an annual reference book of this kind — is insert- 
ed and tlie whole text is studiously revised and over- 
hauled. The result is that each new edition is not 
onlv thorougdilv up-to-date and abreast of the l.atest 
political data, hut rep'ete with a vast store of informa- 
tion about British politics, not easily accessible to 
students of public affairs in India. The book, tliougli 
prini.arily compiled for the use of the members of tV.e 


Liberal party, is of great utility to public men even 
in this country. Two of its most attractive features, 
of special interest to Indian publicists, are the excellent 
sketch of parliamentary procedure and the fairly 
comprehensive bibliography of current books of politi- 
cal interest. -Utogether the l.ibcral Year-Book is one 
of the most valuable works of reference. The current 
edition is fully abreast of the latest events and 
incidents, and deserves a hearty ■welcome. 


The People's Year-Book, 1927 . (The Co-operative 
Pres.. .\geiicy, i.c. Corporation Street, Manchester) 
1927. 

Tile current 'centhi editi >11 of the People's Year- 
Book deserves apiirecuili. 11 fr 'in seekers after informa- 
tion about Co-operation. .Vinong its salient features 
the volume contains an up-to-date and comprehensive 
siirvev of the Co-operative movement throughout tile 
world and of the industrial labour movement as well. 
.Viiioii.gst the topics of public interest, the cost of 
livin.g, the housing problem, and British finance in 
ipt'i arc specifically dealt with; the latest develop- 
inems m an, science, literature, and drama as 
also in motoring, aviation, kineina and photography 
.arc reviewed, and a mass of useful information is 
likewise included, which will interest the general 
reader, apart from the student. The current edition 
contains authoritatii e contributions on the currenci 
crisis in various European countries. The People's 
'Yea'-Book thus constiiuies a reference work, both in a 
special and a .general sense, while the many excellent 
illustrations it contains serve as an embellishment to 
the volume. Its ,got-iip deserves special acknowledg- 
ment for format .nul excellent execution. Primarilv 
iu'wiuled as a national and international survey oi 
co-ojierative organization and activities and for furni- 
shing the latest statistics relatin,g to this subject, the 
People's Ycar-Boel: contains much other useful and 
interesting information, and is thus an acquisition to 
current reference literature The illustrations are 
liiglily artistic and the volume is a library in minia- 
ture for tile general reader 


The Indian Year-Book 1927 . (Times of India Press, 
Ikmibayl 1027. 

We welcome the fourteenth edition of The Indian 
Yeat-Book — edited bv Sir Stanley Reed and Mr. S. T. 
Bheppard — which has justly conic to be regarded as 
an indispensable work of reference for all in any way 
connected with Indian public affairs In the current 
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edition, while all tho^e characteri-^tic features which 
liave made it the standard reference annual on things 
Indian are retained and developed, the economic and 
sociological sections are even fuller than usual. Indian 
tiade, currency and banking are fully analysed, with 
the latest statistics available. An important section 
Is that dealing with Indian Labour, including the 
oiticial machinery and the growth of the Trade Union 
movement Tnc Indian ycat'-Book knows no politics 
but It IS something more than a dry-as-dust record of 
statistics; in every section there is an attempt not 
only to give facts, but to see the forces wh’ch are 
behind the facts. This makes it a valuable and use- 
ful adjunct to every (.lot eriiment and mercantile office 
in India, as also to clubs, libraries and institutes, to 
businessmen generally, and to every one who takes an 
interest in Indian affairs. It covers a very wide ran.gc 
ol subjects and while comprehensive it is, an tlm 
whole, commendablt accurate. 


The Daily Mai! Year-Book 1927. Edited by David 
Williamson (.Vssociated Newspapers, Ltd., Londou, 
H C.) 1^27- 

Of the many political year-books that one is familiar 
with, th.at associated in name with the Paily Mail is 
uni(|ue in its beiu,g the cheapest and yet one of the 
most comprehensive. Unlike several other annuals of 
its class and kind — wliicli are onl>' revised and brought 
up-t'')-date — the Voily Mail Tcai-T!ooi; is ioni|ilctely 
rewritten for each succeeding edition. Its contents 
Cover a very large .grmind and traverse almost the 
whole of the current political and economic affairs of 
tlie British Coinmonwealth. In fact, the little red 
book is the essence of a reference library, is a 
most marvellous compendium of general knowledge 
on the ])ublic affair- of the day and is a most informa- 
tive work of reference. The edition unde’' notice is 
fully abreast of the latest events, and deserves an 
extensive ciuculation in Imlia, alike for its cb.capncss — 
it costs but a sliillir.g — and .general utility as .a meri- 
torious work of reference, which covers within a smalt 
comij.ass a very large ran.ge of statistical and other 
useful duita. The i d.ition for ilie current yc.ar is the 
tw( nl\ --e' ecgli and wc . ougr.itulalc this highly us,.fii! 
annual on its having passed its silver jiibike. 

The New Zealand Official Year-Book for 1927. 

(Ceimtis and Stati~ti<s 1 itfue, Wellington, New Zea 
l-ndi igrz 

'flic Xcic Zealand Omcial )' cai-lai,.}, for ufay 
whu’h is in it- tliirt' -fifth i-sue — has been compiled 


by Mr. Malcolm i-'raser, O.B.E., Government Statisti- 
cian. This ofiicial ar.n.ial publication i- a remark- 
ably useful work .giving de-taileei infurniation relating 
to New Zealand, Detailed chapters are devoted to the 
description, history, constitution and ad.ministration, 
statistical organisation, population, education, ship- 
ping, railways, public finance, banking, wealth and 
incomes, defence, etc., of New Zealand. Three entire- 
ly new sections have been added to the current edi- 
tion under notice — namely on Road', Legislation and 
Wealth. These add materially to the usefulness of a 
highly meritorious work of reference, which is com- 
prehensive in its scope and accurate in its data. In 
fact, all subjects of importance, enriched witli stitistic- 
brought up-to-date, find pbvee in tile Ycai Idud:. whim 
IS an authoritative volume of over einc ihousan.l pages, 
replete with valuable informaiion on .all matters--- 
political, economic and administrative — relating to 
New Zealand. 

Who’s M’ho 1927 (.Adam I'lul Charles Black, Ltd., 
Soho Square, I.ondon) 19 : 7 . 

.A highly meritorious work of reference i' the well 
known animal, called ir/m. of the curreiit- 

bfioks of reference, perhaps none is more useful to thi 

journalist than this annual biographit'a! dictionary 

with which is incorporated the defunct Men and 
II tunc/i 01 the I ini ' llii' is the seve-nty-ninth vear 
of its issue, and it is correct d.own to June, iq.-o So 
great is the labour of lompihng and ])rinting tin- 
vast work, which comprises over three thousand j-age. 
of close double-column type, that printing has to begin 
as early as June. The work opens wntli a useful 
obituary for the prece-rling year. This is followed In 
an account of the Royal I'amily, ,'iiul tlien come over 
biographies. The biographies, though g, neralU 
ex-ceedinglv condensed, .are accurate .ind inforii ativc. 
They give, besides, useful and interesting inforni.a- 
tioii .about the habits, tastes and hobl.ies of the large 
number of persons whose c.ireers are sketclie 1. Tfi*- 
book is thus indispensable to a journalist. Indian 
names ..ppear in Tl ho\ Who. hut the sketches of 
eniinent Indians need larcful lawision liy experts an! 
specialists in current Indi.an .affairs. Additions an. 
also rcquire .1 to make the Indian list comprehensive 
and more useful than it is at present. 


Whitaker's Peerage 1927. fj. W'liitakcr A Son-, 
Ltd, 1 .’, Warwick L-Iiie. London, !■; C, p uj- 

II iiitakci's Pccmyc iwhich is the youngest of its 
class; ,s not onlv perh.q.s the cheapest but the most 
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Ci.uvenient work for reference. The current edition 
contains complete list of Peers, Baronets, Knights and 
Companions, including full lists of the last new year’s 
honours. The careful compilation and methodical 
arrangement, which have always characterised the 
work, are fully maintained, while for ease of reference 
it can hardly be surpassed. The obituary for the last 
year is very full and complete. ^Vhitakcr\ Peerage 
is not only the cheapest work of its class before the 
public, but Its convenient shape and handy size add 
materially to its value and usefulness as an indis- 
pensable work of ready reference for all who may 
have to seek information concerning the title-holders 
in the British Empire. Of the books of its class and 
kind, it --honld, therefore, have a large circulation in 
India. It is much to be dc^ired that a work of re- 
ference dealing with Indian rulers, chiefs, princes and 
zamindars were compiled and issued annually, modell- 
ed nn Whitaker's Peemge, by some enterprising 
publisher in India or in Great Britain, 

Webster’s Royal Red Book. (.\. Webster and Co . 

Dover St., Loudon, W i) 1027. 

Il'i’b.sft’r’.s A’o.vaJ Red Book is the only reference 
work of importance issued regularly twice a year. 
It is the oldest wi'rk of its kind, judging from the 
fact that the January number is the adgth edi- 

tion. It is issued every January and May, and the 
May editions are naturally intended for the London 
season. Its main features are the London street guide 
which runs up to about 250 pages, followed by a 
classified list of prominent London professional and 
business houses, — .a feature which will he found very 
Useful by jmrehasers in India. detailed list of 
addresses of the residents in London, an almanack for 
1027, the list of tlie Members of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, the (lovernment offices, clubs, p.ubli'' 
siK'ieties and institutions, hotels, plans of theatres 
etc., form other u-eful features of the publication, 
and all corrections are made up-to-date and carcfuUv 
checked before its issue. The Royal Red Book is thus 
a valuable guide which visitors to London and the 
London public cannot afford to ignore. It is the .great 
reference work to London society, and its usefulness 
is maintained by careful and judicious revisions twice 
a year. 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year*Book 1927. (.\ and 

C Blaclr, I,td., j, t and 6, Soho S<iuarc, London, 

M'. I'l iqzy. 

I'hc Writers’ atid Artiste’ Year-Book is now in the 
twentieth year of its issue. It offers litcrarv’ aspirants 


and journalistic free-lances much sound and useful 
information, which is likely to be of considerable 
help to them in placing their wares -Mth profit and 
advantage and it should also interest artists, composers 
and every one who aspires to contribute to journalism, 
literature, art or music. Lists of paying journals, 
magazines and periodicals — throughout the British 
Commonwealth and .America — as also of art-illustrators, 
publishers, book-sellers, literary and press agents, 
photographers, leading clubs and societies of authors, 
journalists and artists, press-cutting agencies, translar- 
ors, typists, cinematographers, suppliers for printers 
and publishers, and much other equally useful informa- 
tion about scale of payment, the stage, the films, the 
radio, the juvenile market, copyright, agreements and 
serial rights, form the standard features of the publica- 
tion. We have much pleasure in commending it to 
those connected with either literary pursuits or the 
press. Though meant primarily for Great Britain, it 
will he found valuable fir re'crcnce even in India. 
But the Indian section will need careful revision by 
sonic c-\pcrt. 


The Newspaper press Directory 1927 . (C. Alitchell 

S. Co., Ltd., iu2 Snow Hill, Ilolborn Viaduct, London, 
K. C I.) 11)27. 

Having seen the light in iSj.s, the current edition 
of Messrs, Mitcliell’s Sc'o.^f'aker Press Directory is 
tlie ei.ghty-seooiul annual issue of this indispensable 
work of reference to British periodical literature. Its 
range of information is generally wide and accurate 
and it supplies the fullest details about the press ot 

the Briti-.li Commonwealth in particular and that ot 

the other countries in general, with the result t’nat 
it is of tlie highest ut'lity to pre-snieii, advertisers 
and tradesmen. .V very interesting and informative 
article 011 “British Empire Trade” comes from the pen 
ot the Rt. Hon. L. S. .Vmery, AI. P., Secretary of 
State for the Dominions and the Colonies, while 
Mr, W. S. Crawford contributes an article under the 
headiii.g of “.\n .Adventure in Creative Publicity.” 
There are also other articles, which particularly merit 
the atleiiliou of advertisers and journalists. The 
current edition has been judiciously revfised and 

carefully overhauled ami \ve have lighted upon 
few mi.s-statenients of fact. But the section deal- 
ing with the press of India requires to be 

carefully revised by some one in intimate touch with 
the present conditions of the fourth estate in this 
country. Afnking .allowance for the Indian section, 
/'lie y^eiespapej Press Pirectory i.s, on the whole, a 
very creditably accurate and comprehensive wor'k .if 
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!efereii^;e. It 'hould have ,iii titicnanc circnlatica 
amongst journalists aiij pressmen througliout the 
British Commonwealth and in America. 

AVilling's Press Guide, 1927. (James Willing, Ltd.), 
5e King Street, Covent GarJcii, London, W.C. a) 
i9-’5- 

li Hhug's ('.uidi, wir.eh is now iii its 

liiLy-ojnrth annual sd.ti ai, is an excellent compendious 
record of the press of tile British Is’.cs. It also gives 
lists of telegrapiiic news and rep irting agencies, of 
the principal colonial and foreign journals and a 
variety of useful uiiJ iiistru.^nvc inforniaBon abost the 
fourth estate ol the realm. It thus forms a conci~e 
and comprehensive in Icx to the press of the l.nitca 
Kingdom m pariicuh.r and that of the British Cot.i- 
monwealth m general. Altogether it is a useful wori; 
of refereuse for the journalist and the advertiser. 
Hie current edition is thoroughly up-to-date and is 
abreast of the late-t changes m the world of 
journalism. 

The Mauritius Almanac and Commercial Haiid = Boak 
for 1926=27. (The General Printing and Stationery Co. 
Ltd , Port Louisj lyio. 

llie Mauritius i .'mai.iic aiul HuiiP-h' id: h<r ip’6-27, 
which is in its fifty-eigluii edition, is a bulky reference 
annual giving complete and accurate data concerning 
this Crown Colony. .V detailed skeKh of the position, 
the early history of ami the places < f interest in, 
Mauritius, its administration, natural rcso.irce- and 
its social, religious, sciciuitic ana charitable in-titu- 
tions is given, and is folhwvcd by chapters 'tudded 
with statistical information on ilnauces, bau'iiuo, 
economic jiroblems, stamps, customs, coniinerci.al laws 
and regulations. The industrial and statistic, d returns 
are of .great interest and inipurtance, as yiauntius is 
passing tlirougli one of the economic crises to whici; 
all agricultural countries are subject which depend, 
as does this Colony, on a single industry The a.gri- 
cultural summary has been brought up-t -date. The 
Annual before us is essentially a great work of 
reference for all intere-ted in Mauritius 


RHCKXT GriDK-r.GOKb AND TOI'RISIS’ 
LITER.MTRE. 

The Yellow Guides for Hpiciires, Vol I: Paris, its 
Environs and Normandy. Ii> Curnoiisky and (Marcel 
Rouff (Thornton Butterwfuh, Ltd., is, Bedford Street, 
London) 1926. 


ihe Pans That's Not in the Guide Books. B> 
I’c.sil Wooii (’.icssr-. Brcutano's, New York, L. S. A.) 
1920. 

The Paris That is Paris. By Watson White 
I Charles Scribueis, London an 1 Xcv. Vok, LA S. A. - 
192.' . 

The Gay Cit>. I,\ Arthur I'lidiip-, i.Ctod I’aiiiicr, 
..,9, Ckanous btreel, Loiiaon, \\ . C. _ : .-cj. 

The irUiejs ..o L'y.cc',. 1} cr.ni' risky and 

ilarcel Rodl. . pi-.n: e 1 i. c-.ii,. vuiU'Mes of 

p jcket size \ nirr'c- j. 1. n.ec f'u / ' ■- L.:t./v..cs 
Pill A and -Vc' niai.c ; . i..e nd an,) third V'dimes 
which are m prep, ration, will dcw.l resp octcvely witr. 


1.11C \ (Ij 

iiey (.»t L. c lirict :.y. 

\ clMce, Pcrigur.l, 

L'urucaux and t'.ic I'Lw'.iCi.*'':-, Sc'u.iii- 

-West to the ihieaii 

oU'! 

lAreiices, 'in..,; wii .(urgvii 

'.y, past ot 1 ranee, 

Sas < yy, 

Lj oils .iiica tils Lj ceil, ..Is, 

Pr.'Veli.e an', 'die 

Kivitra 

, aiicl Langiiedos. Ihc Imok 

is ccjuctivcd on the 

a>''Uiiip 

llOll ulic.t, V. il itk cT } uU 

from doing 


in rr..nce, jOti ir.Usl e,il and drink, “To ;oU,’' the 
writers of tin- boo!; e-NcIniin \ e u woind dine well, 
Monsieur- i.lo liieii P' -ucli and 'Uc'! a re'l'iuram. 
We know it Well. It is famoiis ter suc’n and such a 
disli Look, 1 ci'e is lilt luemi 'I lie cellar lure m good." 
'ihe Took, i-, in fact, an indispeii-.able and .tslcniatic 
guide to the rebabie restaurants c 1 I'ari~, its Environs, 
and Norniamh . With, its iniints and addresses, its 
menus and re-cii.e-s, it- p.irlu ulars as to wii.e-. and 
special di.sTies, It is indeed a gournun’s dire, tore, 
making the task cl seleeliou c. !-■;■, and the Msitor 
will lliiel that nuiiiy w ,11 luly-praised hostels are 
mod.,, rate m their cliarges. When completed, it will 
be- all ideal eomi. anion u, all epicures in P'r,!lice. 

-Mr. Ba-d Woon’s i !.'c Paiis that's not in the (luide 

looks ,s Ilolle-tlleless ,,n c.VCelleht gllldebiok P, the 
I rcnch . apital. Gc.od .Imericaiis when die go to 

i'ari-, but Mr. Wooii presents lU i... Iruoi, c ideture of 
the .gay life of I'aris ;i.s led to-day b\ Iwiiig .Viiiencalis 
in society and out. Though nieaiil ehieily for ihe behoo* 
of American M-itors m Paris, it will be equ lly iti- 
tcrestiiig and u-eliil to cithers .end will also enable to 
visualize a picture complete enough to bring the 
scenes \ i\ ich\ to those who have iieter seen the cit\'. 
The book is also j super-guid.e for the tocrisi who 
wants to ste the Paris not to be found in the guide- 
uooks. It takes one ck.y aiul niglit of a visitor in 
the Prench c.ijiital, tclliiyg what he really sees and 
does—uot what the guide-books tell him to do nor 
what he tells In- nioihcr he ha~ done. It is thus a 
valuable supplement to the average Parisian guide-book. 
Beginning at the Ritz, the re.adcr is taken through 
ihe co.'ktail bars, uiiiclieoii restaurants. (lre.s'makers’, 
races, reiicltzvcms, clining plaees, danc ng cafes andi 
cabarets, to 'Muiilni.aitre and the aftermidnight 
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resort'. L'nflaggiiig interest and novelty set the pace 
ill Mr. Woon's liuok which should appeal to all lovers 
of Paris and its gay life. 

1 iic Palis i lat is Pans liy Mr. Wats- ii White — 
which is embellished with many illustrations and mat's 
— is a volume f. -r evert- resident in -ir . isitor to, Pari', 
or for every one who wmlies he might le either. It 
is plaiuied and executed on a novel plan. Eash 
chapter c<mtain~ t.-, o parts. The hirst presents in a 
general way the iiisl r\ -ji a quarter, anil serves as 
a background to the -ec-md, which, is a detailed guide 
for a ramble through, that quarter. The booh tells 
what Ollier gr.ule-boi-iks do not tel! — the vast body of 
history, legend and traditu.u eonuecteJ with the 
oldest and nie-st truly Parisian section' of th.e city. 
It leads th.e rea..lcr through countless i.,scljiatmg and 
mysterious streets, and points out the exact places 
where histiry, roman, c, art and literature were mad^ 
from the earliest times to tiie present day. It is 
written with a scholar’s acciirac>, and unusual spright- 
hness and distinction of style, b.. man who spent 
years m I'aris digging out Ir.s m.itenal from scattered, 
and obscure sources, and making it U>r the lirst -.iiiie 
readily accessible. We would strongly advise 
travellers in P.'ris, making .a fairly 1 mg stay there 
and desirous of exploring seriously the French 
c.apital, to nialte a careful study c.f lilr. White’s liighly 
useful V'llume. 

IMr. Arthur Phillii s in his f.'.i)- Cil\ h.is pre-sv ir.ed 
a capital guide to the fun of the fair in Paris, de'.iliug 
fully with the lights and shadows, the scenes and sights 
of the- great I'rcnch nutropohs — Us cafes, restaur- 
ants, theatres, cinemas, music halls, circuses, gildeil 
cabarets and Latin (juarters, — enriched with a deal of 
Useful practic.il infonnaliou aiul embellished with, 
excelkm illu.straiuiiis lo well-known artists and the 
author himself. It thus usefully supplement.s the 
average guide-bick.s s-n the soci.il side .md should 
find a place in the hand-bag of all visitors to Paris 
desirous of having the fullest enjovnient in the gayest 
city in the wurhl. The map of P.ans which is 
appended is well-drawn. .-\Hogether Mr. riiillip’s 
(iav City is an iile.il handbook for those bent on 
having their nioncy’.s worth in Paris and deserves 
wide appreciation. 


Planning a Trip Abroad. Edited by F. ITnnger- 
ford (Robert Mcbriilc and Co., Xew York, U. S. A.' 
ig-lfi. 

Mr. Edward Ilungerford’s compilation is exceeding- 
ly wed put togetlier. TIis invaluable little guide 
should form part of the equipment of every traveller 


to Europe. In a r-aadily accessible form it presents 
all the informan..,!! necessary for every v-ne planning 
a trip to that continent. Preliminary pia-is are dis- 
cussed. what equipment to take, clioiv e of steamer, 
carry ing money, passp ,rt~, and numerous other 
matters than must i t considered before boarvling ship. 
ITirther chapters take up the important subjects of 
arrangements t ii ship-' oard, disposal of baggage, mail, 
fees on slnp-board, tlie best ways of travelling 
in Europie am; l:ie rc iuirenieius of foreign countries 
reg.ard ng .also wh-it to see abro.id , shopping in 

Einrope; mo. -r lourbig. iioteE , and passing the 
customs. Thoueh intended primarily for the .Cmerican 
traveller to E-- r.'p.., it will be equally useful to 
ti.iVeHcrs fo m Iinli,,. ui when vve h.ave much 
pleasure in coiuniending it 


Finding the Worth While in Europe. By (the late) 
.\. E. c>sboriic. Editevl by T. R. Y'harra. (Rolert 
McBride and s'o , Xew Y irk, I', S .V 1 , tqco. 

The late (Mr. Osborne’s writings upon travel sub- 
jects very definitclv merit the adjective “charniiiig.” 
The present volume, which was urigiu.ally published 
sevena! years ago, is .in attempt to perforin for the 
would-l.e traveller lo I'urojic o service which the best 
of guivic-books c.iniKg render, by selecting only the 
r'.o't mtere'ting places for treatment. For the visitor 
who plans to 'pcml or,l> a limited time in Europe, the 
book will be fcmiul to contain numerous valuable 
su.gge.'iioiis. It is thus an ideal guide to Europe. The 
lire'cnt edition has i ceil thorougiily revised and en- 
l.irged by ilie eihior to meet the demands of the post- 
war tourist, .iii'l will le foand liighly useful by all 
iravellets to Eimope whe- de'i'e t'> see tile pick of 
that Comineul. In its present form Pindiiic; the 
11 orili If iiilc ill Eiiiopc is ,i useful suppleniein to 
the late Air. Gram .Vilen’s famous book called 
I iic Eiiiopcan Tour. 


W’heeler'.s Indian Guide to British Health Resorts, 
1927, illiistr.itcd. (.\. H. Wheeler X Co., Temple 
Ciiambers, Temple .Vvenue, London, E. C. 4; also at 
Bombay, Calcutta, .VllaUab.ad'l iq:;. 

The Indian (iuhic \i hiilisl' Ih-jlt:, Resorts is an 
exceedingly handsome and useful handbook to the 
beauty spots and ho.altli resorts of Great Britain. 
Issued .aniin.-illy at a luuninal price of four ann.is, with 
the official approval of tlic Parhameiitarv Secretary 
of the Overseas Department, it will be specially ap- 
preciated and welcomed by those who wish to enjoy 
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every day of their “Home” leave The illustraiioiir-, 
numbering over hundred, leave nothing to be desired, 
uhile the letter-pre- though necessariy brief and! 
ctmeise, i> accurate and informative. The arrange- 
ment of the text is alphabetical, which facilitates re- 
ference, and a useful index also cmiduces to the same 
end. Altogether ilessrs. Wheelers deserve acknow- 
ledgment for their spirit of enterprize in placing on 
the market this well-compiled and well-edited guide 
to the health resorts of Great Britain. 


The Heart of London and The Spell of London. 

By H. V. liIori...n. Idlethueii and Co. Ltil., yo, Ivssex 
Street, London, W C.' 19^6. 

iMr. II. V. iSIorton is a lover of London and his 
interpretation of ns ligdits and shadows is enthralling. 
Both his books comprise vivid little essays whicii 
throw intereAnig sidelights on various nspe-cts •••f 
London scenes and sights, and these delightful word- 
piictures will delight all who know London. He seeks 
the “heart” of London at the Docks, and the Bank, 
and in I'iccadiliv and Petticoat L:ine , in ‘'act, where'. er 
there are I,f 'iidoners. In 1 he S/'c/l 0/ LoiiJon, the 
author roams over the whole of London, finding 
comedy and pathos m ir.bie,_t, as far •■■part as a irarley 
Street specialists’ consulting room, the night patrol 
of tlie river polu e and even Lvmdon cats anil dogs. 
Both the books are coinposed of charming pen pictures 
and make delightful reading. 


A Visit to Bombay. By “Ben I.liqui.” (Watts and 
Co., Joliii'ou’- Conn. I'letl Stre-et, London, F, C.| 
lyefi. 

Bombay is the .gate of India. The tourist and the 
man wlio is to sjiend his life alike make their first 
acquaintance witli the real Fast there, and that fact 
gives it additional interest in the eyes of every 
Furopean. What there is to see in the city and the 
lessons it teaches of manners and customs, of re- 
ligious bclieis and pracines is enti rtainin.gly aii'i 
graphically descr'bed in .1 I'isit to Itoinbjv, bv “Ben 
Diqui.” It describes how a resident showed the city 
to a new -collier, am] it desciilie-s Bonibae in a ineisf 
attractive fashion. Xo better book could be put into 
the hands of any one who s going to India. It con- 
tains a coinptnii'um of useful and hiieresting informa- 
tion concerning the city and us inhabitants, with 
a full account of the manners and > list. ms of tlie 
various communities and of their religious beliefs an.l 


practices, and is thus a capital little guide to the 
Second city of the Empire. 


The P. and 0. Pocket-Book. Fourth I~sue. {\ and 
C. Black Ltd , _;-n, S hj Square, Loiul n, W i' ujcd. 

The first edition of the P. and i). Pocket-Book 
appeared in ibeS, the se-vond in iSqj, the third in 
iq.jS and the fourth one under notice at the- end of 
the last year. It is a carefully revised and thoroughly 
c'.inpael and hciidv guide for passengers l.v the 
Ik and O. Company’s fleet and contains information 
of general interest fur travellers to the Xear Fast and 
the Far East. It is thus a ' ery useful companion 
en iOi!:e. It also c.-iitains esptc.al coiiinbutions from 
the pen of experts eni the climate, resources ami 
economic conditions of the various countries the ports 
ef whicli are visited by P. and O boats in the course 
of their voyage. Altogether a capital handbook for 
travellers. 


“Ho« To Be Happ\" iii In Paris, by John 
Chauecllor, and (’I In London, b> Vielor Macclare. 
ij W. Arr.nvsunlh, London, Ltd , o Fpper Bedford 
1 lace, Russe-11 .^ijuare, London, C. 11 njco. 

Paris and its Environs: London and its Environs. 
Edited l.y b'indlav Muirliead. (M.icniillan and Co., 
Ltd., bt .Marlin’s Lane, Lomlon, W. g j. ig:;, 

Mc-ssrs Arrowsniith desert e credit on their enter- 
111 niaui,(urDl!n,^ h lu-w »'(. nt‘> nt 

but of tourist iitvraiuru .k unclUviu-u) CiiUud 

“flow To ]!t; Ib-Ii.]iy’' ;ii the v.trDHis uiiiu- of the 
world. Ihe earliest halt ii t.'( aiipriseh !Mr. John 
Chancellor’- (o /;.■ Ual^py ni }\uis end Mr. 

\ u'ttir >rae( hire - //(U. / (i /i, /r f^oj.doii. 

T'.acli f*f thc'^e twn dehyditful little voliniie'- tells Uiing-'; 
never t<'ld -o wt.ll before With it, the vi^vitor to Paris 
or Cf'iKh'ii will nti IdiiLter look ;it t iirtinned d<M)r> and 
winder whether, with In- wife or si-tvi, he dare enter: 
he will know where to y^o and where not to ym, what 
no van aiioni aiul what lie < aiiiiol, what w'orth see- 
ing and vhat i- not. Tlie hook- arc intended for the 
M^itons who o() to eiijov theiii'^elves and tell where 
they will proht and wh'-re taken advantage of. 'I'hcv 
kuide ytai to all that is worth seeinet '^d warn voii 
ariont the cost, they recoinnieiid liotels. ([note jiriees at 
the v.irKUts restaurant-, pnint out the d nyer- of the 
city eacli of them deals with, lift the veil- from the 
<h>int{s and goin^s-rin at the ])laees of amusement, ixive 
you an insight into the romance of the Paris and the 
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I/mdou un.lcrwoll.l, and aho'.e all, put in the way of 
having full value for money r-peiit. The senes, when 
comiilctcd, will he a notable addition to tourist 
literature and will form valuable suppleracuts to 
guidc-h;K>ks and haiidb-joks for travtlleis 

The new- editions of ^Ir. ITndlay yiuirhead’s 
Palis and London are the latest additions to the 
“Blue duides” series, hating been published in 
iQjy. This post-war series of guide-books for 

travellers, issued in Knglish, is intended to rival the 
niighsh editions of Baedeker's well-known seres. We 
have m several prevous issues of the Ilindusia': 
ivet’/eta expressed out sense of appreci iti ui of tils 
‘■Blue Guides” series which now comprises tifleeu 
tolumes dealing with En.gland, Wales, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland and Itah . Without nistitutin.g 
aiiv conniarison with the F.u.glish editions of 
Baedeker’s, it mat he acknotvledvsd (without reflec- 
tion on the German firm’s enterprise! that the “Blus 
Guides” are planned on well-conceived lines, have 
comprehensive scope and are highly meritorious pub- 
lications, The latest editions ,>f Paiis and London ate 
accurate, compact, fully up-to-date and withal pre- 
eminently practical. 


RrXHM' LFf'oVb IJ'l’FR.XTrkF 

The Complete Newgate Caleiiaar. Edited bt 
G. T. Crook, Eive volumes (Nat arte .S.viety, New 
Gxford Street, London, W. C. ii lofh- 

,\s a writer (in the i onh inpoiary Rcfictci points 
out, literature has always been indebted to the annal,- 
of crime and interested in criminals. It is necdlc.-s 
t) specifv how dtaniatisis such as Shakespeare an 1 
yiarlowe were inspired by historical crimes and othet 
tra.gcdies. To eoine to more recent times, George 
Borrow stated that he first learned to write gviod and 
genuine English from a suid\ of I he Ai’tc.gae 
Calonda, when he was iireparuig his own early work, 
Cidebrated Trials and Rom trUabh' Cases of Cumnial 
Jurisprudence Iroin the F.ailiest Recoids to the \ ear 
1S2S, in six I’olunies Dicker.' wi" \erv .glad to 
Waiiicwright, the poisoner, in Newgate jirisou, and 
his .short story, Hunted T'nen. was h,i-ed on an 
incident of that arch-criminal’s career. Oliver Twist 
is largely concerned with thieves, and murder looms 
in I'idu'in Lrood, Pdeak House, ami ^laitiu thu-dc- 
leit. Sheridan Le Eanu, Wilkie Collins, Mi's Brad.l.m, 
and their e'oiiiitlcss successors, ha\e made effectiic use 
of the subieet of murder and the psychology of 
criminals. Bulwcr I,yttnn took from The AVtc.g.t.’c 
Calendar the store of Eugene ,\ram. which he idealised 


into his romance of that name, while Thomas Hood 
immortalised the same theme in the woii'ierful ballad, 
The Ihcaiii of Eugene .-Irani. In Tiic Xcu'gacc 
Calendar Harrison Ainsworth found the careers of Dick 
Turpin, Jack Sheppard, and Claude Du Vail, which 
he clalorated respectively in Rooka.'ood, Jack 
.'HiLppaid, and Talbot riarland. From The Xeiegate 
Calendar, too, Thackeray borrowed the stories of 
Elizabeth Brownngge and Catherine. In the first he 
mteeded to satirise Lyttoii’s Eugene .-Irani, and in 
the second Dicken’s Oliver Tieist, It would thus be 
seen that the Xevgate Calendat is a veritable store- 
house of matter of eoual intere-t to the lawyer and 
the student of literature. The new complete edition 
of this stcre-house of romance, collected and edited 
bv Ml. G. T. Cr.K k, ''.loiild, therefore, be welcome to 
a large circle of readers. 


Famous Trials of History. By the Rt. Hon’ble the 
Earl of Birkenhead. (Hutchinson and Co , Ltd., Pater- 
n.ioster Row, London! 10 ’O. 

Decried by Lord Birkenhead’s unfriendly critics as 
iMtl’.ing liiit journalese, the Tanious Trials ot History 
is nevertheless an intete'tin.g contribution alike to the 
literatures of law and criminology. In this book tlv' 
Earl of Birkenhead in his inimitable manner tells the 
story of some of the most historic trials Mary Queen 
cf Scots, Colonel Blood., Warren Hastings, Captain 
Kidd and Eugene .Vram are some of the notabilities 
whoso trials he reviews. He has added, too, an 
account of some of the caa.^c.s' celebies in which he 
has himself taken part. The whole throws an interest- 
in.g sidelight on British legal history durin.g the last 
three hundred years, .Vs a survey by an ex-Lor-l 
Cliaiicellor of .some of the most historic trials in 
r.n'tisli history, the book carries on the face of it the 
impramatur of legal scholarship and learnin.g ; and it 
is not only infoniiativo but a fascinating work. 


Tria's of Charles Peace. Edited by W. Teign- 
niouth !slioro. (William Hodge and Co,, Ltd., i: 
llan’K Street, Edinbnrglii, iQcfi. 

Tile last \olume to be ad.led to that admirable series, 
called the '‘Notable British Trials,” is Tiials ot Charles 
Peace Eew criminals have been remcnihered so long 
as the subject of this book. Tic was executed in 
I ut when crime and criminals are discussed Peace is 
even now constantle referred to. Round his name 
manv Ic.gcmls have grown up, and, as in the c se of 
T.ack Sheppard, a good many of tliem have temled to 
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Ii’.te\va4i his character. Mr. \7'. Teigninouth Shore, 
who Is responsible for this volume, has tlone excellent 
work, for lie show- Peace in lii- true light — profouuuP. 
interesting as a stuay ni criminology, but po-sessccl of 
■'everv gift tliat goe- to make the eomplete criminal,'’ 
veithout one red-entiiiy trait in his cliaracter. Three 
trials are gi\ -n in tlic hooli, that of John and William 
Habron for .a irurior t ■ h'cli 1 ease afterwar, is confess- 
etl ; and tlie trials of Ihitse for tlie Robinsun murder 
and the oniiier gross n'lirder, \11 lliree arc oj ctn- 
siderablc legt.l interest. ITr Teignmouth Shore ha ■ 
performed Ills task iiirot r ainstakin,gl> , and the I'Ook 
i.- a valuable a'blit'on to the literature of criminology 
The “Xotabie llritish Trials” series deserves to 1 e 
better knoitn amongst lawicrs in Imlia 


The .ludges and the ,Iudged, Ky Clnrles Kmg'loii 
'John I-at;e Tlie IlodV-y TTe-id, LonJeuT , Joi6, 

Mr. Charles King-ston has alreadt made his mark 
a - a collertor and narr.ator i,i trials in court, soci,.l 
gossip, legal anecdotes and matrimonial scandals 
His l.atest o ntr.l ntirai i.alkd I he /iiiigig and f'o' 
Jif'igt’ti is in exceneni ;i'ldi-'oii t'l the -cries TIi' 
present rolUctiov of histoni'al crimes and legal f.ict- 
tue arc highly ..nterlahimg, l-iit there is no .'itehipt 
at analysing the char.acter. with which it deals or to 
allot its prfjper place tc> the .(tidge in the sc.ci il 
hegemons of society Tliis is, pcrlinjis, expeeting too 
much of a racoiil's'Ur, Put there can b< im d.oulit ilec 
the value <l the of books written be Mr Kings- 

ti'ii evouhl g:nn nuu'h in usefulness, li the author 
( fiuld but probe the d-;,i'is, with the a'-l of psvi liolog 
of the spiiics hr rittnl- .'in.i adorn llu in by poinline 
their morals I’-ut tlioucli tin- work, under coiisulera- 
tion m.n be V'chir,"- in tin's rcspee-t there" cm be but 
one oi-muon eg' its merits in the -core o'f its being 
e nte-rtainiiTg and iuterestiiig. 


Verbatim liepriut.s <ef Moore’s Indian Appeals 
(!S.'5fi.72). Vol. I. 

The Code of Criinina' Procedure- Second. Fchlen 
Iloili edued by TPir' Rao, 1! T, i I.aw I'e-iminv 

House, Mount Rc'.nl, Aloir'!- . lepo. 

It is n matter of e nmiiion knowleilge tlint the iudg 
ments of the Judieiial Comirittee of the I’rive Cemneil, 
reportedi in Afoore-'s In ’i-in tiuieals, embodv the 
most I lassic.al e vpositirui - of the 1 :w of our is iintr' 
bv erudite and ••x-perienceil iuihges .md that these liiilg- 
ments are. to say the h-ast, r'linwncd fur their 


gre;^ learning and f"r their deep, broad, auel sober 
ehscU'sion of legal principles Tait ilie'C Reports are 
now practically inaccessible For some time jiast, 
there has been a .greai demand for set' of AIo re’s 
Ind.ian .'cj'peals, tile original volumes of which are 
rare. To meet tliis need, a verbatim reprint of the 
original sene', in n r.rteen volume', on the lines 
on wliieh the Inili-iii Law Reports {iS;6 — too >) was 
reprinted in t!ie Indian Decision', Tlew Series, (the 
original pa.gc' being marked in antieiue types within 
brackets is being ceiitcil lyv that veteran anuotaior 
and e'ouimeutdtor eai .Vnglo-Inelnm 1 iws, Air. P. Han 
Kao, B.L , fe.r the fanmus I,;,w Printing House of 
Aladra-. This clieap reprint oiigin to find a large 
e ircul-itiian in this countrw 

The sei 1 , 11.1 edution . .f All Hurl Riio’s Code o' 
P ji'i.do.rc is, indeed, welcome, as it is about 
the only avail.'il.'lc tc.xt embodying the various amend- 
mcucs till the end of i'}’6. The first edition of this 
wor’x, which was published in iQa3, was rapidly sold 
'Ui: and tiie publishers hate, therefore, i'sued the- 
secc.nd edition mcorporatiiig ,'ill the- amcndiiieuts ire- 
preseiitfd by as many as ten .inund.ing .Aits' up to 
the end ol lot" and wTh a u~eful geiier.i! index .at the 
■,nd 'j'lie i c'e text '.f this imp. .ft.', in .Act ill thi- 
lit. 'll format will lie particularly u~eful to jiraciising 
h'Wvers for read.y reference 'ind wc h ivc much 
iilea'i’i'e in d innieiidnig tins ihiiromgtde up-to-d.ite 
text to tlie Tiotii'e <4 the police, the magistracy, tli., 
jud i iaiw and, the I’ar, for purposes ,4 their dailv work. 


The Law of Promissory Notes, by k Yen’, ate sa 
.At'.ir, TI.L , f : A'lgils’ C'liaiMbei's, High Cnuit, 

Aiciiiras, i ',.7 

rills liaiiii' \olum.e of abi iiu .ys.i ])agi‘s is <a lueul 
conimi ntare- on tliO't sections and p.irts of section' 
of till Xegot'able InslrunieiUs 'u t which deal chiefle 
witli pronii's'iry luilas In if.ies deiachin-g tins portion 
c4 tlu .Alt fro'ii those d.e.'diug will) rhei'iucs and bills 
if ixcliange the am’ior lias kept in view the needs 
ot the 1 irge il'i.s of ,l., j|i,. pr. Cl it 'oilers and llu 
gtncr.i! public who ha.ic usually verv little to do 
V ith cheinies 'iii'i bills of exchaii.gc, but a .good de'd 
to lift with proni ssof . r.ot.s '[’h.i- cei't'iinlv make' 
for sinijdii ity. liie N'lgoiiable Instruments .Act is -cl 
out in full in T'art T, and in P.irt H such sections 
and ]iortions rif srctions as are applicable to proinis- 
sor\ notes. The cournt iitarv is clear, comprehensive 
.andi , IneidatW'e. endfodeing tl i- i orre sponding pro\'i - 
'ions of the ling] 'll \<'t .and the case law, bi !h 
Pnglish and Itidiati, on the subiect. There are tlirce 
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useful appendices on Stamps, Limitations and Proce- 
dure, and altogether this book is an almost ideal 
text-book of the subject, 

The Law of Minerals in Ancient India. By 

I’pendia Xarayaii Bagchi, M..\ , ^I.L. itniiersity Law' 
College, Calcutta), 1937. 

Professor U. N. Bagchi ’s Laic 0/ Minerals in 
Ancient India is not only erudite but also highly use- 
ful and opportune. The monograph accurately pre- 
sents the history of The Lau' of iMiy^crals in Ancient 
India and is the first systematic work on this subject 
All statements herein have been made after a 
tiioroughgoing critical examination of ban-krit test^ 
and other authentic materials. It places in chronologi- 
cal order the fascinating story of the use of minerals 
bi' the ancient Indian society and indicates with 
reference to texts the position occupied by metals in 
Hindu culture, secular as w'ell as sacerdotal. It traces 
the gradual unfolding of tlie knowledge of minerals 
in India and with reference to ancient mines dis- 
proves the view that precious metals were all imported 
into this country. It proves that in Hindu Jurispru- 
dence mines were conceived as an integral part of 
Land and removes the popular misconception about 
the juristic conception of lan,l in ancient India b> 
establishing the similarity between the Indian and 
Pinglisli conceptions. It traces the ancient Common 
Law of India as to the respective rights of the subject 
and the Sovereign in mines and minerals, and shows 
how the rule changed with the advent of die doctrine 
of theocretic sovereignty in the 4th century .\.D. 
In that connection it critically deals with the Kautiliau 
Law of minerals, giving new data about the authenti- 
city and date of composition of the extant Kautilian 
Ariha-Sastra, and traces the origin of land-rights in 
India on textual materials and places a new theory on 
the vexed problem of ownership of land i:i ancieni 
India. It reviews the actual system of the law of 
minerals after the 4th century A. D. and proves the 
adoption of the new rule then in the entire Indian 
continent. It thus is reallv a valuable contribution on 
an important subject, and we desire to express our 
sense of high appreciation of I’rofessor Bagehi’s labour 
and re.searcb in prodm ing a -.trikingly original work 
marked by learning, scholarship and acumen of no 
mean order, 

A Textbook of Indian Administration. By M. R 

Palande, 51 . A. (Maganlal Thakordas Balmaknndas 
Arts College, burat) 

ITofessoT M. R. PuU-ndc’s Tertboak of Indian 


Administiation is frankly a compilation for tiie In- 
termediate Arts students in Western India and it 
should not, therefore, be judged by an exacting 
standard. But looked ai from the right perspective, 
it appears to have been very well put together. It 
is concise, compact and accurate and traverses the 
whole range of the subject. It will be found highly 
useful not only by students in colleges getting up the 
subject for their c.xamination, but also by those others 
who would like to obtain a bird’s-eye-view of the 
Indian constitution 


"THE EVERYMAN'S LIBR.ARY" SERIE.S. 

In our last issue we noticed the last batch of 
additions to the “Everyman’s Library.” Since then 
twenty new “Everyman” 'volumes have been 
published, bringing the total number of volumes in 
that remarkable collection up to fully eight hundred. 
It is an impressive figure ; a lifetime’s reading for 
many people ; a library far larger than most men 
could hope to possess in more expensive forms. The 
publishers, Messrs, J. M. Dent and Sons, may well 
be congratulated on their notable euterpiise, and 
so too may everyone who loves English literature, 
for being able to possess at a small cost this series 
tlie volume of which are so good to handle, so neatly 
printed, so satisfying, and -o well-edited. 

The batch which completes the eight hundred 
volumes of the “Everyman’s Library” is characteristic 
of the spirit in which the books which constitute it 
have been selected. Here are books for every taste. 
I'irst on the li.st conies Forster’s Life of Dickens (two 
volumes) — certainly among the first half dozen great 
biographies in the English language — and Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton, most brilliant of Dickens’s critics, writes 
the introduction, .^nother great authority on English 
literatuie, Mr. George Saintsbury, writes the intro- 
duction to Sterne’s Sentimental Journey and the 
Journal to Eliza. Other books which everyone 
claiming an acquaintance with English literature 
ought to know are Smollett’s Roderick Random, 
William Blake's Poenis and Essays, Milton's .4re- 
opagitica, and Other Prose Tl’orfcs and Holinshed’s 
Chronicle as Used in Shakcst'carc's Play Then there 
are The lAJe of .Ibraham Lincoln by Henry Bryan 
Binns; Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects four volumes; Trench, On the .Study of 
Words, and EnoUsh Past and Picscnt; Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry, selected and translated by Professor R. K. 
Gordon: A N'cie T'lcic of Society and Other Writings, 
br Robert Owen, and The Toy Slaves, by Captain 
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?'Id lie BLcifi. One ether b'-iek, the greatest novel that 
the war produced, should be included in such a 
cosmopolitan --eries and -.o the publishers have chosen 
dlc'iiri Earnusse’s Lc Ft 11 a translation by Fitzwater 
t\'rav, with the title ot L micr Fli^t, This last batch 
of the "liveryman’s Librm p' ivill compare worthily 
with the volumes ilial haic gone before. It will 
enrich the po t man's lihrsry and the volumes will 
stand up protnily atnong bigger, but not more satisfy 
ing, editioiiis ^-n the sheUts of all those who cedlect 
hooks fcT ihe h-fc of rending them. 


OX THT liDIlOR'^l TAIILE ; hllSCET-TAXliOUS 
EII'FRAIURE. 

IVe welcome the new edition of a remarka'Ie 
b' ok. Flit- Einbjssy ‘oi ?h Thomas Rcc to India, 
edited by Sir William Foster, 'C.I.E. fOxford Univer- 
sity Press : Bomb.ay , as it is a notable adiiitioii to th.- 
historical literature relating tn the reign of Jahangir. 
The English ambassador S-r Thomas Roe was sent 
out by the East India Company to carry thiough trade 
negotiations with Tahangir His journal, printed here, 
gives an idea of the difficulties that beset him, of 
the state of India at that time, and of Jahangir’s court. 
There is also a comic side to Sir Thomas Roe’s 
embassy to the Grand Idoghul— how that dignified 
ambassador had to carouse with Jehangir and receive 
presents of “whyld bogge«” and Babylonish garments 
from him ; and how shrewd Sir Thomas observed the 
ways of the lUogh.uls and turned them to his country’s 
service. There is also another an.l more important 
-ide to his record of an e irly Embassy to the liast 
The new edition of Sir ’Ihotnas’ journal and corres- 
pondence, edited by Sir William Foster is most 
interesting. Students of Indian affairs (and no one 
can umler-'tand British rule in India who has not 
studied the I^lohammeiian administration) and lovers 
of seventeenth century India will prize this newly- 
(Ollated and w cU-annotatcl edition of The Embassy 
or Sir 1 hornas Roc to India idit-iQ- -R i’' well-edited, 
printed ami well got-up. 

We have, in previous issuers of the Hindustan 
Rtvir'iC , noticed in terms of .appreciation the new 
series of antholo.gies called “The Angu-tan Books of 
Modern Poetrv’’, issued by Messrs. F.rnest Benn Tdd.. 
of Eouverie House. Fitet Street. London. The latest 
additions to this useful series comprise selections (m 
six v‘>h-,nies' from the poems of Burns. Tennysmi, Poe, 
J K. Stephen, W. T Turner and Igrrd Alfred 
Douglas The choice of poems is judiciously made 


and the series when completed will form a notable 
conspectus of English poetical literature of the modern 
period. Alike for its excellence in selection and 
editing, the series deserves wide- appreciation. 

Tliree notable translations are lying on our table — 
the first from Greek, the second from Sanskrit and 
the third from Persian. Mr. O. L. Holland has pre- 
sented in excellent rhythmical English a renderin.g 
of the speech of Demosth.c'Ues “On the Crown’’ 
'W. dlatc and Sons, T.til , Bournemouth, England), 
dir. B. Venkoba Rao, B..\. of the Mysore Civil Service, 
has translated into English from the Sanskrit and 
ed'ted with an Introduction. Sonianatha’s Champu 
Kai'va called Vasayogi Charitam, under the title of 
Liic of Sri Fyasatia. It is a valuable contribution 
to the elucidation of the hi'torv of the “Forgotten 
Empire” of Vijayanagar. The third book is of even 
greater interest — historical and literary. It is Mr. 
Iv. M. Crumps’ Lady 01 ihc Lotus (Oxford University 
Press, Bombay) which is a tale written in Persian 
by one .dhmad-ul-Umri, a Turkoman, dealing with 
the strange story of the faithfulne.ss of Rup Mati, 
Queen of dlandu. The text also contains translations 
in verse of 26 poems attributed to Rup Mati. dir. 
Crump has rendered by issuing his translation a dis- 
tinct service alike to Indian history and literature. 

The CArl's Book of Gcrcrjl Knowledge (Evans 
Brothers, I,td., dionta.gue Hou.se, Russell Square, 
London, E.C.) is intended to be of practical utility 
to youn.g girls about to eiiter into .any of the various 
careers open to them in Great Britain. It covers the 
.subjects of home ru.anagcinent, health, general culture, 
careers and general information. Each of these five 
groups is again subdivided into many smaller sec- 
tions, and each section has been arran.ged and written 
by an expert in the knowledge with which it deals. 
The book thus carries in its contents the impramatur 
and authority of specialisjs. The text, which is in- 
formative and interestin.g, is arran.ged in the form 
of questions and answers. The book will not onlv 
be useful to those whom it is specially intended to 
cater for, but also to others .seekin.g sound and 
accurate general information. 

The Theosophicnl Publishing House f.Adyar. 
dladr.as) have just issued half-a-dozen .good books of 
special interest to Tbeosophists, but also of general 
interest to others. These are Mr. G. S .\rundale’.s 
Nirvana — an excellent spiritual and psvchological 
studv — ; Mr. C. Jinarajadasa’s thoughtful collection 
of essays entitled The Mediator: Dr J. J. VanDer 
Leened’s interesting dissertation on an awakening of 
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ego-conscioU'Ucss (.-dlletl Gods in Exile; Ihe Three 
World Mo-eernents. being the Jubilee Convention 
lectures delivered (in December, 1925, at Adyar, on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Theoso- 
phical Society) by eminent Theosophists. The two 
other books 'are The P\tiia:^orean iruy or Life by 
Ilallie \^'atters, which is an instructive study of the 
system of thought known after Pythagorus, and a 
capital collection of children's tales called Iwty Gates 
and Golden. 

Mr. H. H. Peach — proprietor of the linn of Dryad 
Handicrafts (4a, St. Nicholas Street, Leicester, 
England) has done well to put together an excellent 
pro.se and verse anthology, called Cra-tsnian All. 
These .selected readings “in praise of making and 
doing” have been judiciously brou.ght together, they 
cover a wide range of literature (both English and 
foreign) and even privately printed books have been 
laid under contribution. The \arious sections deal 
with work and life, basket-making mul pottery 
weaving, .spinning and cloth-making, building, metal 
work, writing and printing, painting and woodcuts, 
and country-crafts. The scope of the work is thus 
( omprehensive and the writers indented upon are 
eminent and authoritative in their own sphere. The 
result is an exceedingly instructive antluilog. which 
will appeal not only to craftsmen but to a large circle 
of general readers. 

Raj, Bri;dand Chiet, by Amy Carmichael, iSeelec', 
Service and Co., Ltd., iqd, Shaftsbury .Vvenue, 
lymdon) is the life-story of a well-known depredator, 
a dacoit of Southern Indi.i. Raj was a nieinhcr of a 
low but sell'-resjiecting caste, a sport.sin.an with a sen'-e 
of humour, with a reputation for truthfulne-s. 
independence cre.ates powerful enemies, and one 
powerful neighbour uses his influence with the local 
])olice to entangle him as a member of a gang robbery. 
Raj learns the new.s and makes good his escape to a 
neighbouring mountain jungle and is thus away from 
the clutches of the police who can do him immense 
harm. But his wife is in turn tortured by the police 
when Raj surrenders and the police again tortures 
him to elicit a confession. Raj manages to escape 
again and follows in the foot-steps of Robin Hood. 
Miss Amy Carmichael recounts Raj’s life of daring, 
feats of strength, his robbery- of the rich and genero- 
sity to the poor, his sincere conversion to Christianity 


and his tragic end. The book is written by a Christian 
missionary who claims to be Raj’s spiritual mother 
and is a loyal supporter of the British Raj. 


AX AIT'RECIATIOX. 

Ever since its foundation in 1900 by Iilr. Sachida- 
nauda Sinha the Ilindustaii Reeic'u.' has 
been maintaining a remarkably high level of 
excellence. In neat and attractive get up, in 
the diversity of topics and the profound 
treatment of them by able and competent 
writers this journal i- certainly on a par 
with the best of Reviews published in Great 
Britain. Tlie present volume 'January, 19:7) 
marks the tjth year of its highly useful 
e.xistence, and contains as U'ual, a host of 
interesting and stimulating articles. The pro- 
pltni of “the future of the Indian States” is a 
masterly exiiosition of a subject of momentous 
iniponancc iiy .V[r. C Vipiy aragluii at har'ar, 
our veteran politican and ex-Congress Presi- 
dent. liqually iustructii e is the article on 
“the cultural unity of India” which has been 
ably handled l>y I'niidii Chamupati, a scholar 
.and thinker of great repute, Mr. S. V. 
Ram.iniuui's “Village Pancliayats in India” 
though the euhstaiice of a lecture, is the 
produet of a highly thoughtful and iiiiel'.ectual 
man who lias viewed tlie various aspects of 
subject viih a vision and power of judgment 
rarely found in many. There are many other 
stimulating and suggestive articles, particularly 
tilt tributes to the late Swami Sradhananda 
and the one of the Xcw Omarkhayam Find. 
The other articles of note are on 'The Starry 
Heavens,’ ‘The .\nglo-German Reconciliation’ 
and ‘The literary work of Bhasa, an ancient 
Sanskrit dramatist.” One cf the great note- 
worthy features of the volume is the lengthy 
and stholarly review.s on ‘the books of the 
quarter’ and the short but comprehensive 
references and notices of a number of books 
of great value. In hailing the first \olume of 
the year, we wish for the journal a continued 
life of usefulness and prosperity, (Daily 
Exj'tess, igtli March, 1937! 
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BE CUBEr>. 


The new Continental Remedy Called “LARM ALINE” (Regd.) 

is a simple harmless home-treatment which absolutelv cures deafness, noises in the 
head, etc. NO EXPENSIVE APPLIANCES NEEDED for this new Ointment, 
instautlv operates upon the aftected parts with complete and permanent success 
SCORES OF WONDERFUL CURES REPORTED 


RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 

Mrs. E. Crowe, of Whitehorse Road, Creydon, writes : — 

‘T am pleased to tell you that the small” tin of ointment you sent to me at 
\’euinor, has proved a complete success, my hearing is now quite normal, and the 
horrible head noises have ceased. The action of this new remedy must be verj' 
reraarkaile, for I have been troubled wjth these complaints for nearly ten years, and 
have had some of the verj’ best medical advice together with other expensive ear 
instruments all to no purpose. I need hardly say how very grateful I am, for my 
life has undergone an entire change. 

Trv one box to-dav, which can be forwarded to anv address on receipt of money 
order for Rs. 4- THERE IS NOTHING BETTER XT ANY PRICE. 

.\ddress orders to 

••LARMALLENE CO. 

St., Andrew's Road, Deal. Kent. England. 


.Announcing — 

INDIA REVIEW. 

•t A Monthly Illustrated Journal published iu America and edited by Hari G. Govil 
'' {formerly editor of the ORIENT Magazine). 


] Devoted to the mutual interpretation of India and America through writings on 
art, literature, philosophy and science — and to the cultural and commercial 
possibilities between India and America. 



7 Literary contributors are advised to keep a duplicate of their MSS .submitted to 
■ ns for publication. 


FIRST ISSUE OUT IN APRIL, 1925. 

Annual subscription 3 dollars or approx. R.s 0. {Foreign including Iiidial. 
Special Offer if you apply at once. 

SEyp X’O MONEY — Just mail a post card with your name and address. On 
receipt of the first issue you will remit the Special .Innual Subscription Rupees 5 
(/reel to the agcjif wc appoint in India. 


INDIA REVIEW, P 0. Box 505, CITY HALL, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 




Q’RODYNE 


The only specific for all sorts of 
painful affections used inter- 
nally or externallj'. 

Single dose relieves 

and single phial worth ^ ' 

Re. 1 - cures. We give absolutely 
Free Trial. Send .As. 4 to cover postage. 

GET TRADE TERMS FROM 






ASHRAY & cO., Pabna ( Bengal » 


\^'e are the Sole Agents for .ALLD.VYS “ALLON” two stroke light-weight Motor Cycles. 
We are direct iinjjorters of .Accessories and Spare Parts for all Motor Cycles and Cars. 

We are principal importers of H.ARVEY FROST VULC.VNISING products. 

We are specialising in STARRETT’S Mechanical Instruments and Tools. 

We are supplying everything to the Motorists and Motor Cyclists. t. 

We are in the lists of Government, Railways, States and Docks 
We are large stockists of Tyres, Tubes, Oils and Grease. 

We are reputed for PROMPTNESS and CHEAPNESS. 

We are in the heart of MOTOR CIRCLE. <>y^ 

We would assure you that you will have every y*^''\ ' 

benefit from us. y' y^ Wt 

We shall welcome vou to our shop. y'^^ y' err^r^v 

ur •„ A , y^<Ly ^y blOCK. 

We are sure you will be convinced. yy^!^ 

W c are in the reach of all. y^^^V .y^ .Accumulator: 




STOCK 




are in tne reacn or all. Accumulator? and 

We ask vou a trial order y'' y' parts, Acetyline Generators, 

We are awaiting vou. burners, Adapters of 

^ all kinds, Insulating tape, Air inlets, 

Alligator fastener, Aluminium matting, 
Steel Balls of all size.s, Beltings, Motor Body 
yT '^y' fittings. Bolts and Nuts, Carburetters and parts 

y^<o^ y^ of important makes. Cleaning requi.sites, Packings, 
yy y^ Funnels, Copper wire Gauze, Goggles, Homs of all types, 

y'-^-’' ^‘yy Hose pipes and clips, Jacks, Lamps of all patterns, Switch- 
boards. Petrol Measure and Carriers, Magnets and parts, 
y'-^!<^ -y-' y^ Mascots, Metals, Volt and .Ampere Meters, Oilers, Paints and 

y'y^^ y' Polishes, Piston Rings and Castings, Harding’s Revivers, Radorene 
V* .jjP y^ Shock .Absorbers, Wood Sticks, Raciiators for ail Cars, Sparking 

^ y^ Plugs of all makes, Stewart Speedometers and their parts, Dover steering 

yT wheels Petrol Filters and Taps, Spanners of all sizes and makes. Cutting pliers. 
Tubular Box Spanner.s, Screw Drivers, Hammers, Drills, Tool boxes, Tool kits. Tyre 
testers, Tvre pumps and their accessories. Tyre Rims, Copper asbestos Washers, 
y^ Steel Washers, High and low tension wires. Soft Copper wire, Chaterlea terminals. 
Stepney wheels of all sizes. Cylinder head Gaskets for all cars Ball-Bearing of all size^ 
and types. Wonder Worker specialities and many other things leading to the Motor line 







MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 

f 

A Journal of Practical Economic Finance and Trade. 


Subscription Rs. 6/- per annum. 

The Mysore Economic Journal is published every month and contains the most 
exclusive and exhaustive infurniation and statistics upon current economic events 
and problems at home and abroad; the position and outlook of money; the con- 
dition and needs of industry; the opportunities for the development of enterprise 
and tlie successful employment of capital all over the world. 

The Mysore Economic Journal is the accepted authority upon all questions of 
finance and trade. It is of the greatest utility to Governments, ilunicipalities, Rail- 
wavs, Banks, Insurance and Industrial Companies concerned in the movements of 
money and the progress of Industry. It is of equal value to Capitalij-ts, large and 
small, who desire to employ money either temporarily in the money market or 
permanently in securities of every description. 

The Mysore Economic Journal is the largest, most complete and influentia! 
economic Journal published. 

Subscription India Rs. 6,'/- per annum. 

,, Foreign Sh. 12/- ,, 

A specimen copy will be forwarded on receipt of Re. i , - postage stamps 


I ORGANOTHERAPY. | 

= '1 he general nervousness and nervous tclaxation that 'followed the war period in = 

= man, still further increased by worry over with the diminution of natural impulses = 
= demand definite consideration and study from every possible angle. I: is for this = 
= reason a careful study was made of internal secretions and of the inter-relation of the S 

= glands which produce tliem and the much deeper relationship with the glands of the = 

= sexual sphere and thus give us a new method of recognition and treatment. .\s a S 

= result of tlie latest investigations and especially from the widely applicable knowledge ~ 

= of the harmoiics with the demonstration of the inter-relation and reciprocal exchange = 
= between the various organs of internal secretions as well as on the basis of recent = 
^ striking e.xperimental investigations performed chiefly by Engine Steiiiach, we have = 
— come to the knowledge that it is not nervous but chemical influences which make up = 
= tlie nature of .Sexualitv and that, accordingly, the central nervous system is not the S 
= prime agent but is only second.arily influenced through the chemically active products, H 
= of the internal secretions. .\s a result the scientific men are forced to put this Lack ^ 
= of Natural Impulse upon an entirely new basis, where the concept of purely nervous ^ 
^ origin yields to that of an importance of endocrine origin. ^ 

= With this fact in mind early in 1914 Dr. Iwaii Bloch authorised a chemical firm = 

= to produce preparations made up in the rational way above descril^ed under the names = 
= of TRSTOG.VN for men and THn.YG.VN for women. These preparations came in = 
= the form of tablets and ampules for subcutaneous and intr-omuscular injections. = 
= Dr. Basar of Randnitz writes that he had never seen such brilliant results as = 
= followed the use of these preparations. = 

S Literature and further particulars on the.se preparations will be posted free on = 

= application to P.O. Box 216, Calcutta, or P.O. Box 303 Bombay and P.O. Box 226, = 
? Madras. = 



WORKS BY CHANDRA CHAKRABERTY 


1. Food and Health Re. 1=S 

‘‘The chapters on food are well-written and they 
Contain a large amount of useful information regard- 
ing all kinds of our daily food. The essay on 
“Sexual Glands” will amply repay perusal.” 

The Modfin Revien' (Sept. 193a) 

2. Principles of Education Re. 1 

■‘The book is worthy of being in the hands of 
every educationist in the country.” 

— The Unitei India and Indian States 1923; 

“The theoretical and praitical aspects of education 
are ably and analytically treated in the book by 
the author.” — Tnc Maharatta (Dec. q, i9-3l 

“The book desert es well m the Ijands of the edu- 
cation Department.” 

— The Indian Daily News, (Sept. 5, 1923) 

‘‘This little book is well-written.” 

— The Modern Review, (Dec. 1922) 

3. Dyspepsia and Diabetes Re. 1 

‘■The book is written by the author for the edu- 
cated middle-class brain-workers who generally suffer 
from dvspepsia ; it deals with prevention and treat- 
ment of Dyspepsia and Diabetes and will prove use- 
ful to the public.” 

—The Indian Medical Journal tSept. 1934J 

4. A Study in Hindu Social Polity Rs. 3=6 

“This is a book which may interest Ethnologists 
Philologists, Sociologists and students of comparative 
Religion, it is a store-house of historical materials. 

— The Mudcni Review (Jul\, 192.11 

5. An Interpretation of Ancient Hindu 

Medicine Rs. 7=8 


“In the present volume of 025 pages, he (the 
author] has made an attempt to place before the 
medical profession and the general reader carefully 
selected materials for a comparative study of the 
ancient Hindu and Greek st'steins of medicine in the 
light of modern knowledge.' His contention that the 
ancient Greek Sclio-jls of yiedicine were indebted to 
the Hindu sjslem deserves careful coiisidcratioii and 
the proofs adduced in its favour are not without 
foundation. The subject-matter of the book deals 
with different departments of medicine, such as 
.\natomv. Physiology, Pathology, Diagnosis and 
clinical studies of diseases iherapeutics. Surgery, 
Dietics and Hvgiene. ihese have been dealt with 
from the point view of eoniparative^ study and the 
author has liberally quoted original Sanskrit texts in 
support of his views. He has successfully shown that 
not an inconsiderable part of our present-day 
knowledge of the structure and functions ot the 
human body and of the nature and methods of treat- 
ment of surgical diseases were known to the ancient 
phvsici.ins of India * - The author has done a 
-.ervice to his countrv bv writing this useful book. 

lie Modern Review, (August, 1924) 

“He has compiled a fascinating and informative 
volume of 600 pages, which cannot fail to appeal 
to Hindu students and others who are interested m 

Indian Medical lore.” , 

The Medical Times, London, (May, 192}) 


“We haartilv recommend its use to those who are 
interested in the revival of the indigenous system 
of medicine in India and to resemch scholars who 
raav find in it good food for reflection.” 

' — The Antiseptic, (March, 1924) 


6. A Comparative Hindu Materia 

Medica Rs. 3-12 

It contains the botanical description of about more 
than Soo Indian medicinal plants, their Indian and 
Eiuropean names, their chemical analyses and their 
therapeutic uses. 19s pages 

“A most erudite treatise and contains a vast 
amount of information regarding Indian drugs, some 
of which are of real value. We recommend this book 
to all those interested in Indian drugs.” 

— The Medical limes, London, (April, 1924- 
“This book will be useful to the Indian botanists 
and medical practitioners interested in the indigenous 
herbs.” — Indian Medical Record, (April, 1924) 

7. Infant Feeding and Hygiene As. S 

‘‘We recommend it to the EngPsh knowing Indian 
parents.” — The Indian Medical Rcconi, (April, 19241 

S. National Problems Re. 1 

“The book is ably ivritten and carefully arranged 
and is sure to make an interesting reading for all 
well-wishers of the country, who must devote special 
atteuti.on to the useful suggestions made.” 

— The Muslim Outlook, (August 10, 1924] 

9. Endocrine Glands Rs. 5 

10. Malaria Rs. 2=3 

‘‘The writer has written comprehensiwly on the 
subject The book will prove useful to medical 
students and general public.” 

— The Indian Medical Jouinal, (Sept., 1924) 

11. The United States of America Re. 1=8 

“The book is worth reading. It is written out oi 

an enormous anu>unt of knowledge nearly all of 

which is singularly accurate. The interpret'ations of 
carious phases of our national life are mostly true - 
unexpectedly so. He .secs and reports with _ less 
prepossession, and more truth than do most of the 
Icuropeans, British included, who visit this country 
and then write about tlie'r observations. And his 
2oo pages are remarkably comprehensive.” 

--The New York Times Book Review, (Oct. lo, 1924) 

12. Rare Culture Re 1=4 

Contents : Racial Elenietil.s in India, Principles of 

Hereditary. Selection of mate. Sexual Hygiene. 
loO pages.” 

13. The Origin of Christianity Rs. 3 

“It is a wcll-exccutcd piece of work and would 
amply repay perusal.” 

— The Modem Review. (Sept., 1924) 
‘‘The author reveals an extensive scholarship. 
The treatment is fairly exhaustive and in the chapter 
on Relationship of Christianity with Buddhism he 
is thoroughly convincing ” 

— The i'cdic Ma^razine, (Sept., 1921) 
“There was a time when Christian missionaries 
used to hunt after the weak points of popular reli.gion 
and their preaching meant nothing but vilification 
of Hinduism The Christian missinn.aries always 
acted on the c.ueiisi\e and the Hindus were on the 
defensive But now the tables have been turned.” 

—The Modem Review, (Dec., 1923) 
it is a profoundly interesting book — illuminating, 
elevating and thought-provoking.” 

— The Servant, (Oct. 2j, 1921)’ 

14. The Origin of the Cross Rs. 3 

— The Truth Seeker, New York, (March S, 1924) 
“This is a book of permanent value.” 
if- ’tW ■6 ^ITF — '2 As 10. Re. I. 17 ‘ijr?! 

— 12 As. iS. — A.s. T2. 


SUSRUTA SANGHA, (Dept. H.) 

PUBLISHERS OF SciENfiFic AND MEDICAL BOOKS— 177 Raja Dinendra Street, CALCUTTA. 
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AMERICAN “IMPERIALISM” IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

By St. Nihal Singh. 


I. 

The struggle in which the Filipino leaders 
arc at present interlocked with the American 
officials stationed among them is not without 
significance to our people. That struggle has 
been going on for several years, and shows signs 
of stiffening rather than of relaxing. 

‘‘We do not speak of it as ‘non-co-operation,’ 
but it is a case of deadlock”. .So Alanucl 
Quezon, President of the Lpper House of the 
Philip,i)ine Tegislature, remarked to me when I 
interviewed him recently in Alanila. 

The eleadlock is all the more remarkable 
because it has followed a jieriixl during which 
the Filijiino leaders and American officials in 
the Philippines were working in complete 
harmony with one another. In those days the 
Oovernor-General was recognized as a friend of 
the people, and Filipinos in every station of life 
spoke of the Americans with gratitude and even 
with affection. Now the Governor-General (of 
course not the same person) is regarded as the 
bitterest foe of the independence movement and 
almost every American is suspected of harbour- 
ing designs to exploit the Philippines. 

TI. 

A superficial observer is likely to conclude 
that the change from concord to conflict is a 
matter of the personal equation. Every sign 
extant forces him to take that view 

The political party which had conceded a 


limited measure of autonomy to the Filipinos 
suffered a heavy defeat at the election held 
subse<iuent to the return of its leader — Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson— from Versailles on the 
conclusion of peace. The nominee of that 
administration— Francis Burton Harrison — who, 
as the Governor-General of the Philippines, was 
.giving the Filipinos free sway to manage their 
affairs, left the Islands shortly after the in- 
auguration of the new regime at Washington, 
C. His successor — Major-General Eeonard 
Wood — is cast in an entirely different mould, 
and is determined to use every loophole in the 
law to force his will upon the Filipinos. 

The Filipinos, who, under Air. Harrison, 
were the de facto rulers of the archipelago, 
refuse to bend to the will of the chief American 
executive. In their extremity they appealed to 
President Coolidge to recall General Wood, and 
also to fulfil the promise given by his people 
to render the Philippines back to the Filipinos. 
He has refused both requests, and even affirmed 
his confidence in his representative at Alanila, 
and confirmed all decisions requiring his sanc- 
tion. A complete deadlock, therefore, exists 
between the administration and the Filipinos in 
control of the legislature. 

III. 

Behind this clash of personalities is, how- 
ever, conflict of interests. Contrary to the im- 
pression that prevails, altruism does not entirely 
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govern American relations with the Filipinos. 
On the contrary, the motives underlying- 
American rule in the Philippines have all along 
been of a iiiixed clniracter. In the last analysis 
the struggle between tb.e Filipinos and 
Americans must be traced to that mixture of 
motives. 

The desire to do good to the Filipinos has 
not been wanting, either in the various adminis- 
trations that imvc vrielued power from 'Washing- 
ton, D.C., since tiie c-xpnlsion of the Spaniards 
from the Philippine Islands in iSoS, or the 
American repre'^entative- of those administra- 
tions in tlie Islands. Every care has, however, 
been taken not to indulge in pdiilanthropy 
toward the Filipinos at American expense. If 
any Filioino interest militated with any 
American interest, idealism has not been per- 
mitted to decide the American course of action. 
X'or have the Americans been oblivious of the 
“main chance” — to use a signiUcant expression 
of their onn invention — in the Islands. 

IV. 

Indeed, on ell 1 efnre the liostilities with Fpnin 
had :< tuahy ceased, Americans, under instrno- 
ti'-n- I'rcm hVasl’incton , D.C., liad undertaken 
econornic sni- eys I'n-ign Fverett Hayden, the 
Chief Inte''lige;ioe (')iTieer of the A’ane- Depart- 
ineni:, ioid, undi.;- instructions, rej'jorted on the 
“mineral and otlier re-ourccs and availability as 
naval statii'iis.”! •’") on .August o, iSo? — three 
days before the signing of the peace protocol. 

'riic verv day follot\iiig the Armistice — that 
is to sat', ' n August ly — a cablegram was 

transmitted iiiforniing Admiral Dewey that the 
President dicsi-cd to receive from him anv 
important inf- rmation that he might have “of 
the Philinpinc':, the desirability of the several 
islands, tile ckaracter of their ;opulation, coal 
and other mineral deposits, their harbour and 
commercial advantages, and, in a naval and 
commercial sense, wk.icli would be the most 

advantageous” , f-'rt 

In reply to that and a furtber enquiry. 
Admiral Dewey telegraphed, on August 20 , 


(■‘l ?i n.ite Decnniiiu 'o, Pift'-fiftli Oni” , si'-l 
Sc's^ion. PI'’ 'TO-'i". 

< > Xav^' I''i I -' )> Appendix 

Xavivati*':! Departin’ at Report, ])p fiiKihtl h'. 

Dr. Jr)"*' r. Rtve^ in h'<; fIf.stOTy of 

'iJiicricaX F.rnnotyiic P ’’‘cy Toz.'ard ti\-' Phil> ppine<>' 
X'ohtPib.a T'p’ r r-'sitA-, X* u Ve-rk, 


iSqS, that Luzon, the largest island, contained 
iMaiiila, which, in American hands, could “soon 
become one of the finest piorts in the world”. 
The climate of that Island was temperate, its 
people gentle and docile, and it p'ielded, by 
means of cheap labour, large quantities of 
tobacco. It lay “nearest the trade routes from 
die United Ftates and Honolulu” to important 
Oriental trade centres Snbig Ba_v constituted 
a magnificent “coaling station” and “naval and 
military base”. This and the other islands also 
possessed varied and \-aluable mineral resources 
and admirable timber, (i) 

The McKinley administration received, at the 
same time, a report “on the geological and 
mineral resources of the Islands” drawn up bj- 
Dr. Oeorge F. Pecker, who had been attached to 
the first expeditionary force despatched ro the 
Philippines. (a) 

In this circumstance the contention that 
-Americans assumed control oyer the archipelago 
without taking the trouble to ascertain whether 
or not tb.ey contained any wealth which could 
be exploited is untenable, 

Xor can it be claimed that the bait <A ex- 
I loiting the economic opportunities tint the 
acquisition of the Philippines would give 
Americans vas not held before the people in 
order to induce them to support the -McKinley 
-Administration in conserving “the just fruitage 
of the war” with .''pain. Indeed, while negotia- 
tions were being carried on in Paris, the Pre.si- 
deiit did not hesitate to hint, in utterances 
publicly made before influential bodies, that 
trade would folkny the flag in the case of the 
T'nitcd States of .America, as it had done in the 
case cf all the Eurf>pean nations with colonies, 
dependencies and possessions. (In October i"^, 
iSq8, speaking in Iowa, be declared that “as 
trade follows the flag it looks verv much as if 
we were going to have new markets”. (;,) And 
according to him, “new markets” constituted 
the only thing needed by the United States, 
which already bad sound monev, abundant 
revenue and unquestioned national credit. 

Oil February 2 , ibqo, that is to say, four 
days ].)rior to the ratification of the Paris Treaty, 
President klcKiidey wrote, in the course of a 


fi)_ Senntf Docanient 6:, Fifty-fifth Congress, Third 
Session pp. 

Suiiate Document oa, Fity-fifth Cotitjress, Third 
Se=isiop. pp 

(si Acre YotJ: Times, OctoFcr 14, p. 5 . 
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message on the subject of “expansion” sent to 
the Christian Endeavour Society of Boston : 

“The expansion of cur country means the 
expansion of our system of education, of our 
principles of free Government, of additional 
securities to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, as well as of our commerce and ol 
the distribution of the products of our industries 
and labor”.('^) 

In view of these facts, it is impossible to 
accept the claini that the “single consideration 
of duty and humanity” had moved President 
IMcKinley to complete negotiations with Spain, 
and his people to assume the responsibility of 
ruling the Philippines. 

V. 

It did n(rt, however, suit the Americans to 
talk of the gains that they expected to make 
through the ac(iuisition of the Philippines. It, 
on the contrary, paid them to harp upon the 
altruistic iu;te — to say that they were in the 
Islands only for the good of the Islanders, and 
that they would retire as soon as the Filipinos 
were capable of standing upon their own feet. 
By to doing tliey lulled the spirit of suspicion 
and hostility roused by their occupation of the 
archipelago among the sons of the soil, and 
even secured their gratitude and co-operation. 
Py posing as philanthropists thc.v abased the 
Europeans who, they made out, were mere ex- 
ploiters, and puffed up their own pride. 

Men in authority in the United States at the 
time of the transfer of the Islands, from the 
Spaniards to the Americans indulged in flam- 
boyant language in giving expression to their 
intentions towards the Filipinos. Their example 
was followed by their successors. 

President ^IcKinley, who was responsible for 
the acciuisition of the archipelago more than any 
other individual, for instance, stated : 

“The Philippines are ours, not to exploit, 
but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train 
in the science of sclf-,government. This is the 
Path of duty which we must follow or be re- 
creant to a mighty trust committed to us”.(i) 

Theodore Roosevelt, who, upon iMcKinlcy’s 
a'-'sassination, became President and subse- 
(luently, upon the completion of the unexpired 


C'n Kcio Ymk 'I iiih's. ryhru.iry tSixi. p .V 
III Quoted ill Piiilif'l'inc c;ovcinnH ni Under the 
Jones La:e, by Dr. .Maximo X. Kala'v, p. tip 


term, was elected to the Presidency, declared on 
December o, 1904 : 

“We are eiideavcuriiig to develop tiie natives 
themselves so that tliey shall lake an ever- 
increasing share in their own government, ami 
as far as is prudent we are already ■jJinitting 
their representatives to a governmental equality 
with our own. ..If they shorv tliat ttiey are 
capable of electing a legislature wdiicli in its 
turn is capable of taking a sane and efficient 
part in the actual work of the Government, they 
can rest assured that a full and mere using 
measure of recognition will be given Lhein’'.(*) 

William H. Taft, who succeeded Roo-eveit, 
had stated, while Governor of the PhiUipiues : 

“From the bc.ginning to the end of the Ftate 
papers which were circulated in these Islands 
as authoritative expressions of the Executive, 
the motto that ‘the Philippines are for the 
Filipinos’ and that the Government of the United 
States is here for tlie punpose of reservin.g 
‘Philipi'.ities for the P'ilipin('^’, fo; their benefit, 
for their elevation, for their civilization, again 
and a.gain appears”. (i' 

President Woodrow Wilson, who belon,ged to 
a different political ] arty than did IMcKinley, 
R(;oseveU and Taft, paraphrased the utterances 
of his p.redeCeSMtrs in a more felicitous, if net 
more idealistic phraseology, wlten lie declared ; 

“We are not tlie owners of the Pliiliiipine 
Islands. Wc hold them in trust for the people 
who live in them. They are theirs for the uses 
of their life. We are not even their partners. 
It is onr duty as trustees, to make whatever 
arrangement of giweriimeut will be most 
Serviceable to their freedom and develop- 
ment ”(B 

\T. 

The Filipino leaders wouM liave etitirel.v 
lacked prdilical shrewdness if they did not give 
prominence to tliese and similar statements on 
every occasion possible. Only by pinnm,g 
Americans in authority to such benevolent in- 
tentions coidd they hope to beccnic masters in 
their orvn household. 

luilitical considerations aUo made it neces- 
sary for the Filij ino leavlers to refrain from 
niakiii.g much fuss over any American attempts 
to exploit them financially and economically, so 

' liMn-inilicii by Prcsalcut Rixs^evelt to 

ll'.i' Slates Coiierc-'^ oil Deoeniber b, 1904. 

Ill < liioted by Dr. Kalaw, p us 

IP Ibid. 
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long as Americans were, of their free will, 
surrendering powers of governance over the 
Islands. To do otherwise might have earned 
them American ill-will, and possibly cast a 
sinister shadow over the movement for 
autonomt'. 

For these reasons, the American claims that 
they were in the Philippines for the good of the 
P'ilipinos, went unchallenged, and even were 
echoed and re-echoed by the Filipino leaders. 

VII. 

There can be no question as to the good that 
Americans have done in the Philippines. 

Eiteracy, for instance, has been advanced in 
the Islands at a pace unitrecedented in the 
annals of any European Power. If the Briti.sh 
had shown similar enterprise and energy, cent 
per cent, of our population would have become 
literate over half a century ago. 

ITarked improvement has also been made in 
health conditions. In that respect, too, the 
Americans have acted with greater vigour and 
achieved greater success than have the Briti.'-h 
in India. 

IMuch has been done in the way of building 
public works, and especially in road and bridge 
and telephone and telegraph construction. 

Progress in these and cogfiiate directions is 
all the more noteworthy because, at no period 
during the American occupation after the 
establishment of a civil administration, was an 
extravagantly large establishment of American- 
employed to direct the Filipinos. Protection to 
life and property was not insured, for instance, 
by flooding the police with Americans, nor was 
the collection of revenue placed on a stable 
basis b\' installing Americans in positions of 
importance. Indeed, the Educational Depart- 
ment was the only one in which a considerable 
number of Americans were employed — a fact 
which offered eloquent testimony to the zeal 
with which the United States took up the task 
of educating and elevating Filipinos. 

VHI. 

Before the Americans had been at work for 
many years they, moreover, began to Filipinize 
the public services by eliminating their own 
people and employing Filipinos in their stead. 
They did not proceed iqion the principle, as 
the British in India are doing, that the sons 


of the soil needed to be rationed in respect 
of the higher posts. They, on the contrary, 
refused to recognize any vested interest in the 
service, and held that no foreigner must be 
permitted to occupy- any office for which a 
competent native could be found. 

Americans applied these principles to the 
administration of the Philippines with the same 
energv that they put into the work of educating 
the Filipinos and cleaning up plague spots in 
the archipelago. They did not confine a ruth- 
less process of replacing Americans with 
Filipinos to one or two departments, but applied 
it to every phase of governmental activity. 

The Filipinization of the services has been 
carried to such an extent that all the heads 
of the departments in the Insular Government 
(that is to say, the central Governments arc 
Filipinos, with the exception of the head of 
the Education Department, who also is the 
\’ice-Governor. The Chief Ju-tice of the 
highest tribunal in the land likewise is a 
rilif'ino, and three among his eight associates 
on the Bench arc also Filipinos. 

l.hiless the principles underlying the India- 
nization of our services are entirely chan,ged, 
we can never hope to attain to the standard 
which has already been reached, in a similar 
respect, in the Philippines. 

The legislature has also been wholiv 
Filipinized. The presiding officers in both 
Chambers are elected, ^lanuel Ouezi)n, being the 
President of the vSeiiate and IManuel Roxas, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Xo 
attempt has been made to frame the regulations 
governing the franchise or to cut up the islands 
into constituencies in such a manner as either 
to give Americans representation in excess of 
their numerical strength, or to place a premium 
upon racial and religious (or what we in India 
call ‘‘communal”) strife. 

This legislature and the other organs of 
government have been constituted in terms of 
a measure known as the ‘‘Autonomy Act”, or 
the Jones Raw”, the latter after Congress- 
man Jones, who introduced it in the United 
Slates Congress. It confers only a limited 
measure of self-government upon the Filipinos. 
P.very bill relating to such important matters as 
the tariff, public lands, timber, mining, immigra- 
tion, currency and coinage must receive the 
signature of the United vStates President before 
it can become effective. 
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The preamble of the Jones Law needs to be 
quoted to show the spirit which animated its 
author and the men who passed it : 

“Whereas, it was never the intention of the 
people of the L'nited States in the iucipieiicy 
of the War \\ith Spain to make it a war of con- 
quest or of territorial aggrandizement ; and 

“Whereas, it is, as it has always been, the 
purpose of the people of the L’nited States to 
withdraw their sovereignte’ over the Philippine 
Islands and to recognize their independence as 
soon as a stable government can be established 
therein ; and 

“ir/iereas, for the speedy accomplishment 
of such purpose it is desirable to place in the 
hands of the people of the Philippines as large 
a control of their domestic affairs as can be given 
to them without, in the meantime, impairing the 
exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the 
people of the L'nited States, in order that, by 
the use and exercise of popular franchise and 
governmental powers, they may be the better 
prepared to fully assume the resironsibilities and 
enjoy all the privileges of complete independ- 
ence : Therefore ” 

This preamble was the subject of a furious 
debate nhile the measure was passing through 
the L'nited States Congress. The Republicans 
(then in opposition) made many attempts to have 
it deleted ; but the Democrats refused to listen 
to them. Many Republicans in both Houses 
finally voted in favour of the bill, including the 
preamble. 

IX. 

The spirit in which this Act was recei\ed by 
the P'ilipinos is shown by the statement which 
Sergio ( )smana, then Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and now one of the most 
important members of the Senate of the 
Philippine Islands made in the House. He 
said : 

“Henceforward we (the Filipinos) can look 
upon the American flag not as a symbol of an 
imposed government but as the emblem of a 
nation whose temporary guidance over the 
Philippine people will serve as an instrumen- 
tality’ for the most speedy assumption of the 
responsibilities of an independent life”.'*) 


(■) Congressional Rcciod 53, p. i’, S37. (August 
[8, 1916). 


X. 

Emphasis should be laid here upon the fact 
that when the Autonomy Act came into opera- 
tion, Dr. Woodrow Wilson was at the helm of 
affairs in America. His idealism in general 
matters and his benevolent intentions toward the 
Filiipinos were well-known in the Philippines. 
He was the leader of a party which, in the first 
instance, had stood against the acquisition of 
the islands ; and which had professed the inten- 
tion of giving the Filipinos independence when 
it came into power. 

Every one, therefore, expected that the ad- 
ministration at Washington, D.C., and its agents 
in the archipelago, would place the most liberal 
interpretation upon the provisions of the Jones 
Law, and do everything to hasten the day when 
the L'nited States could hand the islands over 
to their inhabitants. INIr. Secretary Baker, 
whose Department supervised the administration 
of the Philippines, indeed, wrote at the time 
tliat “the functions of government have been 
taken over by the people of the islands them- 
selves, leaving only the tenuous connection of 
the Governor General”. 

It appears, however, that another letter was 
sent Secretly to the Governor General inviting 
his attention to the fact that the Jones Law had 
pur[)osely invested that official with large 
powers, which he must not hesitate to use. It 
also warned him against raising false hopes. 

This secret letter has been recently made 
public, and \ ice-Governor Gilmore gave me a 
copy of it when I was recently in Manila. In 
view of the professions made by the Democra- 
tic Party, and particularly the idealism of 
President Wilson, it is a most curious document. 
It can be exiffaiiied only on the basis that the 
official hierarchy at Washington D.C. — the “per- 
manent officials,” as we should call it — did not 
take kindly to the idea of parting with the 
Philii)pincs with undue haste. 

XI. 

Mr. Francis Burton Harrison, the Governor- 
Gciieial, was, however, a genuine Democrat, 
and chose to act in consonance with the highest 
concepts of democracy. He took the view' that 
after the passage of the Jones Law “it should 
never be possible, and it will now never be so 
here, for an executive to ride ruthlessly over 
the people he is sent here to govern, w’ithout 
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due regard for their sentiments and due con- 
sideration of their wishes". Filled with a 
liberal spirit, Goveriior-Geiierai Harrison did his 
best to efface himself from the adinimstratioii 
in every possible manner so as to give the 
Filipinos the fullest opportunity to manage their 
own affairs in their own way, and, through such, 
management, to become callable of self-govern- 
ment. He made use of his \eto power only on 
most exceptional occasions — six in all. He 
pursued the same policy toward the Filipino 
heads of de[iartmeiits, .giving them full scope 
for initiating policies and supiervisin.g the ae!- 
ministration. 

Govenior-Geiicral Harrison eteii went to th.e 
length of creating machinery — partly with 
legislative sanction and partly by means of 
executive orders — which would have the effect 
of making the executive res]ionsible to the 
legislature, or at any rate, co-ordinating the two 
elements of government. The Reorganization 
Act, afterwards incorp'orated as Chapter V. of 
the Administrative Code, placed all the heads 
of departments other than F,dttcati(j’.t (which, 
as already mhed, was to coiuintte to be under 
an American) under legislative control. 

An organ known as the Co'cncil of htate ua-' 
created for the purpose “f co-ordiiiating the 
executive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment. It was to “consist of such persons 
as may be from time to time appointed and 
summoned by tlie Go\'e-rnor-General, who wa; 
to be its e-x-()fiicio PresideiU. In jU'actice it 
consisted of the Governor-General, the hend.s 
of the departments, tlie Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the Senate. 

The subjection of the e.xecutive to legislative 
control, and even mere association of the 
I!rinci])al e.xecutive officials with the legislative 
leaders in a Council which met weekly, were 
indeed ir.iio\ations judged by American Cons- 
titutional and administrative standards, which 
insist upon the ri.gid separation of the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial functions and 
machinery of .government. Governor-Genera! 
Harrison was, however, dealing with a novel 
situation — a situation which the framers of the 
American Constitution had not dreamt of — and 
he had the wisdom and courage to deal with it 
in an 'maginative manner. 

In a country whete the executive and legisla- 
tors arc members of one and the same nation 
the executive and legislative organs of govern- 
ment, coeval in status and each independent of 


the other, can normally function without dead- 
locks and even in complete liarmony with each 
other. In a land, however, where the Chief 
Magistrate, with one or more members of his 
Cabinet, differ in race from the iiieii in control 
of the legislature, there is grave danger of the 
two eleineiit.s coming into conflict if they are 
left entirely unrelated. 

The e-xpedieiitb to which Governor-General 
Harrison resorted were necessary if the relations 
between tile I'ilipiuos and Americans were to 
be liarmonious, and particularly if the purpose 
underlyin.g the Autonomy Act were to be ful- 
I'lled. Without some device which did not 
subject the e.xecutive to legislative control, the 
morement for self-government would have been 
at tile merc\' of any wilful Governor-General, 
and would not iiave progressed at all 

Despite its novelty, the Council of State 
functioned smoothly, efficiently. At its very 
Prst session Seygio < 'smana, the Si'caker of the 
House, was eUcted A'ice-Prebideiit r.n the motion 
made by President Quezon. Thereby he 
became, in Air. Harrison’s words, “the ‘second 
man’ in Go\-crnmcm circles”. 

'Pile Govenior-Geiieral knew that the arrange- 
ment wab not without its drawbacks, but ho 
felt, that, on the whole, it functioned well. Ho 
wrote of n frankly : 

“The now body drow tho oxocutivo still 
closer to tho EogislaUtro, and virtually insured 
the support of any reasoiiablo executive policy 
among the legislators. It thus greatly enhanc- 
ed the power of the machinery of Government. 

< )u the otlier hand the Council sometimes dis- 
played that delay and vacillation inlierent in 
divided responsibility. An executive Board is 
never as strong iii action as a single executive 
agent, and although the Council was by its 
terms only an advisory body, its decisions 
.gradually acriuired an aspect more and more 
definite. 

“Although I frequently offered, during the 
lu'sl year of its c-xisteiice, to ,si,gn a bill estab- 
lishing by law the Council of State, the Speaker 
(Sergio < )smana) always hesitated to press the 
Uiatter in the Flouse, and the bill was never 
introduced”. (’') 

Governor-General Harrison instituted 
another organ under the name of the “Board 
of Control,” for the purpose of exercising 


( j) rlic Ciitiii > sio}ic 0) Philippine Independence, 
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superior administration over State-owned con- in that view . In a message transmitted by him 
cerns. It consisted of the Governor-General, to Congress in 1020, he declared ; 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives and “Allow me to call your attention to the fact 
the President of the Senate, and controlled the that the people of the Philippine Islands have 
I\lanila Railroad Company, the Philippine succeeded in maintaining a stable government 
National Bank, the National Petroleum Com- since the last action of the Congress in their 
pany, the National Cement Company^ the Irehalf, and have thus fulfilled the conditions set 
National Coal Company, the National Develop- by the Congress as precedent to a consideration 
nient Company, and the National Iron Com- of granting indeiieiidence to the Islands, 
pany, in which the Government owned all or “I respcctfuHv submit that this condition 
nearly all the stock. precedent having been fulfilled, it is now our 

That organ, too, served the purpose of co- liberty and our duty to keep our promise to 
ordinating the executive and legislative the people of those islands by granting them 
elements. By limiting its membership to three the independence which they so honorably 
persons, the Governor-General was able to covet’’.(*l 
minimize the danger of secrets leaking out, ami 
also delay and vacillation in matters submitted 
to it for decision. In giving the Filipinos pre- 
ponderance in that body, IMr. Harrison in a Before any action could be taken, President 
subtle manner conveyed the suggestion to the vpilsou had to vacate the White House. The 
people of the islands that there would be no Republican Party, which, under President 

subordination of tlieir finaiicial and economic Harding, came into power, had other views on 
interests to those of Americans — that, in fact, the subject. 

the management of all the Government-owned The new regime did not refuse point blank 
corporations would be carried on strictly in to free the P'ilii>inos from American tutelage, 

accordance with the Filipino will. _ It, on the contrarv, sent out a commission of 

The policies which Governor-General eminirv to the Philinpine Islands. It consisted 
Harrison pursued in the Pb.ilippines did not of two emunissioners. The senior of them — 
commend themselves to all the -Americans Major-General Eeonard M'ood — was a medical 
associated with him in the governance of the man win-) had spent the best part of his life in 
islands. Some of them considered that he was the Army, and liad, for a time, immediatelv 
altogether too weak. When, however, thev after the acquisition of the archipelago by the 
tried to impose their will upon b.im thev found T'nitod States, acted as a military Governor of 
him adamant. He even moved Washington, a group of islands inhabited by backward 
D.C., to define liis powers, and secured a ruhne iteoples. His colleague — IMr. Forbes — was 
which enabled him to put these refractory Governor-General of the Philippines under 
.Americans in their place President Taft, and was superseded by Mr. 

With the snnport given bv the Go\-c’'nor- Harrison shortly after Dr. M’ilson came into 
General the Filiiniios were able to make such i-ower. 

nrogress that after the termination of the war .^.s was to be expected, this commission 
Mr. Harrison whole-heartcdlv supported their reported : 

clnim that the conditions laid down bv the “that with all their (Filipinos’) manv 

Ignited Jltates Congress for the grant of indenen- excellent ciualities, the experience of the past 
dcncc had been fulfilled. In backing up their eight years, during rvhich thev have had prac- 
anplication. lie repf)rted that there alreadv exist- Fcal autonomv, has not been such as to jnstip- 
ed in the Islands “a <^ovcrnnient elected bv the _ the people of the Ignited States relinquishing 
suffrages of the peoTde, which is suoported bv supervision of the Government of the Phih'n- 
the People, which is capTblc of maintaining^^pine Islands, withdrawing their armv and navv, 
order and of fulfilling its international ohh'ga-jVwand leaving the islands a prey to anv pow’erful 
tions’’.(*t Bftnation coveting their rich soil and potential 

President Woodrow Wilson fully concnrred^^commercial advantages. 

nn('>ted in Vndey fhc mi Viu ‘hPhU' Covcniuicnt Vuder 

Ionc< /iKt'. p Jones T.aw. pp 
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“111 conclusion we (members of the Com- 
mission) are convinced that it would be a 
betrayal of the Philippine people, a misfortune 
to the American people, a distinct step back- 
ward in the path of progress, and a discreditable 
neglect of our national duty, were we to with- 
draw from the islands and terminate our 
relationship there without giving the Filipinos 
the best chance possible to have an orderly and 
permanently stable government.” 

Shortly after this report was made, Hajor- 
General Wood was placed at the head of the 
Philippine Government in succession to Mr. 
Francis Burton Harrison. He began immediate- 
ly to take exception to his predecessor’s policy 
of letting the Filipinos have free sway in the 
administration of the island^. He objected to 
the association of the legislative leaders with the 
executive — considered the Council of State and 
the Board of Control illegal bodies which were 
trespassing upon his preserves. He was opposed 
to Government conducting financial and 
economic enterprises. Certain unfortunate 
transactions into which some of the Govern- 
ment-owned corporations had entered had 
already given him and his colleague on the 
commission, Dir. Forbes, the opportunity to 
attack them, and after his inauguration as 
Governor-General he began to find ways and 
means to sell them to private interests. 

Governor-General Wood found, however, 
that the Filipino leaders in control of the two 
Houses of the legislature were not prepared to 
yield ground to him without contesting every 
inch of it. In an article of this length it is 
impossible to relate iii eletail even the major 
incidents in the duel between the two. Suffice 
it to say that his insistence upon interfering in 
the administration of the various department-, 
and even with the DIunicipal Government of 
DIanila, and his free use of the power to veto 
legislative measures, resulted in the resignation 
of all the members of the Council of State 
That single stroke deprived him not only rf 
the Services of Filijiinos who, as heads of 
departments, were carrying on the superior ad- 
ministration of the archipelago, but it also cut 
him off from the men in effective control rf 
the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
Xothing daunted, he put in motion machinery 
to have that organ declared unconstitutional, 
and issued an executive order abolishing the 
Board of Control. 


The cleavage between the Governor-Genera! 
and the legislature created difficulties for the 
administration. The Senate had been given, 
by the Autonomy Act, powers of confirming the 
more important appointments made by the 
Governor-General. The legislators also possess- 
ed the power of the purse. 

Governor-General DD’ood soon found mea:is to 
get over these difficulties. He utilized military 
officers to help him in various directions. He 
made civil appointments needing the confirma- 
tion of the Senate at times when the Senate was 
either not sitting, or was about to rise, so that, 
pending the consideration of that body at the 
forthcoming session, his appointees would carrv 
on ad interim. He did not hesitate even to 
appoint men whose appoitmeiits had already 
been rejected by the Senate, or to appoint 
Americans to posts which had theretofore been 
held by Filipinos, and for which duly qualified 
Filipinos were available. 

Loopholes in the financial clauses of tlie 
Autonomy Act enabled General Wood to snap 
his fingers in the face of the legislature. If 
that body failed to pass an appropriafon for 
which he had asked in ]irecisely the terms in 
which he wished it, he revived corresponding 
items passed in a previous Budget, and then-lw 
forced his will upon the people over whom he 
had been set to rule. 

While I was in DIanila 1 was given a long 
list of financial irregularities of whicii the 
Governor-General was accused. I, however, 
refrain from reproducing them as they will 
increase the bulk of the article, which is already 
long. 

Fverv move made hy the Filipinos to induce 
the President or the United State Congress to 
intervene in their favour has, as already noted, 
failed. The Governor-General continues to go 
on his way rejoicing, 

XIII. 

It is, of course, quite conceivable that had 
Dr. Wilson not been defeated at the polls and 
had the Democrats remained in power, the 
Filiiiinos might have got their independence. I 
am personally inclined to doubt that that would 
have happened. The principal reasons for 
which I take that view are these : 

The war resulted in giving the United States 
of America great wealth. At the commence- 
ment of hostilities it was a debtor nation. Now’ 
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the whole of Europe is in its debt. So are 
Japan and main of the British Doiniiiioiis. 

This v\ave of prosperity has greatly streng- 
thened the American bias toward materialism. 
Going hack recently to the I'nited States after 
ail absence of seventeen years, I was greatl\ 
struck with the disappearance of the idealistic 
spirit even from those circles in which it used 
to prevail during the years when I resided in 
th.at country. 

The “Big Interests’’ in the United States 
are opposed to giving independence to the 
Filipinos. That is particularly true of the 
American industries which consume rubber — 
firms engaged in making tyres, linoleum, etc. — 
which between them absorb four-fifths of the 
world's annual supply. Investigation has shown 
them that the rubber plant thrives in certain 
islands comprised in the archipela.go, and they 
are intent upon the production of rubber in 
them under their own control, as that is the 
only way in which they can outwit the pro- 
ducers of rubber in Ceylon and the Malay 
Straits Settlements, where the application of a 
scheme of restriction of output has led to a 
considerable rise in tiricc.!*) 

As the industries e.\'pand in the United 
States, and the system of mass production tre- 
mcndouslv increases the output, the need for 
new markets becomes clamant. Control of tb.e 
Philippine tariff, which th.c Philippine Ic.gisla- 
tiire cannot change without .\nierican consent, 
enables the .-American manufacturers and ex- 
porters largely to monopolize the PhiH))piiie 
market. 

‘Sec the aiithor's .arlicic “.Xincric.in 
l’< licv in the Philippines” in Il'.-Piio- iC.ileiittal fer 
>U.V,' ,Q27. 


The retention of the Islands under American 
Tutelage ser\-es even a more useful purpose, 
inasmuch as the}' lie near the trade routes 
connectin.g the New YTorld with the Orient, and 
can be utilized as a jumping-off ground for the 
acquisition of the Chinese and other Eastern 
markets with almost limitless potentialities for 
the absorption of American goods markets for 
which Americans are hankering. 

The douiiiiatiou of the Philippnnes puff's up 
the prride of the irrestige-loving American. It 
makes him feel that his pjcople, too, are the 
arbiters of another nation’s fate. Contact with 
F.uroi»e during the war, and the ac(puisition of 
wealth during and after the conflict, have 
lesulted in the developunent of these tendencies 
to a degree undreamt of by stay-at-home Indians. 

Americans who call themselves Democrats 
are as much affected by these, or at least some 
of these tendencies, as Americans who delight 
in proclaiming themselyes as Republicans. The 
movement for freeing the Filipinos from 
American tutelage lias, therefore, received a 
rude set-back. 

The struggle in which the Filipino leaders 
and the Americans are at iiresent interlocked 
shows, for one thing, that a le,gislature com- 
posed of members of one race, which lacks 
effective control over the executive, composed 
of men of another race, cannot work harmo- 
niously : iKjr can it be the arbiter even in 
respiect of affairs in which it is supposed to 
possess autonomous powers. It also demons- 
trates the folly of entertaining the hopie that 
through the establishment of conventions and 
cxtra-lc.gal or.gans a subiect people can graduate 
<.ut of their tutelage to another pcmple. 


INDIA’S I'HYSICAL W 
AND 

Bv M-r. C. 

I. The Problem stated. 

In certain things it is necessary to begin from 
the most elcm.entarv things of life and work 
upward. An illustration wall show my meanin.g. 


RAKNESS : ITS CAUSE 
CERE. 

E, Anuriuvs. 

In the year luei, I found myself in a con- 
fused intellectual state, which the psycho- 
analysts call the phase of the ‘anxiety complex.’ 
The very slightest thing became a burden to 
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i:ie, iiivolving anxiety, and this anxiety could 
not be shaken oft. Tiier^fore, tvhen I was in 
England, on the Kenya liuestion, it was 
necessary for me to go to two specialists about 
this. First the mental si ecialist tried to cure 
it in his own way by TiS.echo-analysis, seeking 
to trace it back to seme shock of anxiety, 
possibly in niy childhood, which had remained 
rnrelieved. He asked nie to go to a first-rate 
specialist of bodily functions also. This latter 
siiecialist soon discovered something that was 
wrong with the digestive organs of niy body, 
and he assured me tliai ii it were possible for 
me to .get n:y body ahogether sound, then my 
mind uotild care itself. Taking his advice, I 
soon found the benefit. The ‘anxiety complex’ 
was relieved, not 1)\- direct mental action, but 
by indirect Vjodily action. The body cured the 
soul. 

This at once set iiie thinking about India. 
For India suffers constantly frinn this very same 
‘anxiety complex’ in maii_\' different ways. Th.is 
fact is written in the faces of the people. One 
can see it ewen in tlie faces of children ; for 
while the tiny children’s faces in India are un- 
doubtedly among the most beautiful in the world, 
with an intellectual expression developed, such 
as one sees no where else (I am writing from my 
own e.xperieiice as a traveller in very man.v 
lands!, yet at the same time there is far too often 
the anxious Irok which betokens care, suffer- 
in.cr, and premature sadiie-^s. They Iia\’e even 
from their \xry hab.vhood this ‘anxiety 
complex.’ 

It is true that tliis nervous tension may be 
lelievcd b'- a mental <liscipline ; and few people 
have ]iut themseh'es more fully under the control 
of Sjoirit than the peo'ple of India. The prac- 
tice of '’Oga, in one form or anrither, has wrought 
in India patience and endurance in adversity. 
I would not for a moment minimise that great 
achievement. But if tlicre are physical 
factors, which also stand in the way and can 
easily be remo\ e-d, tlien it is waste f)f j-recious 
energy to neglect these factors and place too 
much stieSs upon the mental factor. At least 
both methods, of mental cure and physical cure, 
should l.'e tried siiiudtaneously. 

Human nature has a tendency to run to 
extremes. The West has cultivated the 
plivsical factor to the 'letrimeiit of the spiritual 
nature in man. The F,ast has cultivated th'e 
spiritual and mental factor to the detriment of 
the physical. It is a futile waste of energy for 


the East to condemn the West, or for the Wes: 
to condemn the East. What is needed, on both 
bides, is Self-correction of internal abuses. 

In this article, I should like to set forward 
before Ihdian readers, some of those things 
which appear to me to retard the physical health 
of the educated classes of India and also of the 
village populations. The remedies that I shall 
suggest are not impossible or impracticable. 
Tliey are \x-ry simple. They need th.e goodwill 
of the people and a steady perseverance in order 
to carry them through. We ha\e recently 
mourned the premature death of one of the 
greatest of Indian patriots, Feshbandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das, just at the heigh.t of his persrmal 
magnetic power of influence as a national leader. 
A short time ago, we mourned the death, of 
Lokamanya Tilak. Before that we mounied for 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale. The life of IMahatma 
Gandhi has twice been preser'. ed almost by a 
miracle from premature death. Ill-health seems 
always to draw very close to Indian leaders and 
most of those who are working to-day, arc work- 
ing against physical odds which some times 
stagger one by their severity of strain. What 
does it all mean? Arc we going to bring up a 
new generation with no better physical stamina, 
than tlie old? Are we going to be content with, 
an average Indian life of ;6 years for every in- 
dividual Iwrn in India, while in New Zealand 
every child horn into the world has the average 
larobability of living to the age of 50 years, 
that is to say, more tlian twice as long? Can 
•ve afford the terrible waste of such short-lived 
human existences? Can wc allow the vast ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and spiritual 

experience in India to be blotted out by death, 
in each generation, even before it has reached 
its flower, and long before it h.as reached its 
fruit? 

I will take a little-kiuiwn instance of the 
tragedy of pvcm;,ture death, to explain my 
meaning There are few more long-lived 

families in India than the T igore family in 

Bengal. Tltere is also probablv no family in 

the whole world that has possessed such an un- 
failing inheritance of genius. This heritage 
was going on from fatlier to son, in a wonder- 
ful succession; and there was the prospect of 
long life in addition in each generation to make 
the heritage r)f genius fruitful. The yonn.gest 
son of Rabindranath Tagore clearly possessed 
this hereditary genius in a remarkable degree. 
But just as it was beginning to bud, an attack 
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ui cholera destroyed this almost perfect y’oung 
life, with all its promise of fruitfulness and all 
its youthful prospect of a long career of poetic 
genius. Yet cholera is a disease, which has 
entirely been stamped out in most modern 
countries owing to modern sanitary arrange- 
nients. Personally I never even thought about 
cholera until I came to India, lint in India I 
have known it to my cost and have narrowly 
escaped death from it. Another young Bengali 
jioet, Satish Chandra Roy, whose poetic genius 
was probabh' equal in its early promise to that 
of anyone living in the world to-day, had his 
own life cut prematurely short by sinall-pox, 
a.nother entirely jireventible disease. 

I do not intend in tliis article to take up 
the whole question of the prevention of disease, 
though that itself is a vital part of my subject 
and I shall deal with it. Rather, I wish to 
] oint out certain factors, which to-day are un- 
d.ouhtedly adding to India's ])hysical weakness 
a* tile very time that the \Yest is increasing its 
own jihysical strength. It is this terrible dis- 
proportion between the East and the West, — a 
disproportion that is becoming quite alarminglv 
greater, not less, in its intensity — that makes me 
long to try to do something to adjust the 
balance. For, if this physical factor is not in 
some ways rectified, the oppression of the East 
by the West is certain to continue. Nay, more, 
the oppression itself, like a vicious circle, will 
iiuolve India in still greater weakness. 

Among all the leaders c.f Indian ]iublic opi- 
nion with whom I have coiuer-ed and consulted 
I have not found one who is not unaware of the 
extent of the dan.ge-r. But, at the same time, 
I have found that up to the present, there has 
been very little careful analysis of the causes 
w hicli have brought about the physical degenera- 
tion. What is needed is to work out in detail 
tile way in which by simple and natural methods 
the evils of physical weakness can be met and 
then to concentrate on these methods of pre- 
\’cntion. I'or there is nothing more depressing 
and futile than vague general talk and nothing 
being actually done. In the next section, I shall 
eiitleavour to concentrate on one single subject, — 
the effect of opium eating and smoking on the 
health of India, — anti then afterwards I shah 
take up other issues in their turn. 

Let -me say definitely and unmistakably at 
the outset, that I am by no means anxious to 
set up mere idiysical health and culture as an 
ideal in itself, to be followed at all costs. There 


are many, especially in the West, who have 
made physical culture their God, and they bow- 
down and worship it every day of their lives. 
Such men are inclined to become, what Brown- 
ing calls ; 

'FiJiished and fmile clod.<, uniioiibled by a 

spaik/ 

I have no sympathy with these. But, on the 
other hand, to destroy ph>-sical health through 
careless and insanitar}' habits, to sufier from 
ill health sclely because sufficient precautions 
are not taken — this is madness. A type of the 
‘finished and finite clod’ ma}- also be reached 
along this line of neglect. The bod}- can always 
be a useful handmaid to the spirit ; it should 
never be the spirit’s master. But it tends to 
])ecome the spirit’s master, (il if too much at- 
tention is paid to it, so that physical culture is 
n'lade an end of life in itself, (iil if too little at- 
tention is paid to it. so that ill health and 
disease obsess the mental vision and make the 
I/odily weakness exacting even to the soul. 

II. The Opium evil. 

When I was in England a short time ago, 
I had a slight illness just before I was about to 
•sail for India. So 1 went to the doctor about 
it and asked him w hether I might take with me 
some ‘Burroughs and Wellconie’s’ Dovers 
Power tabloids, so that I naght have them with 
me on the voyage in case of continued diarrhoea. 
He gave me permission, and I went to the 
chemist’s shop, just as I should do in India, and 
asked for some Dovers’ Powders. But the 
chemist would not give them to me without a 
•ioctor’s prescription, because they contained 
a'oont one-twenticth of a grain of opium. I was 
obliged to go all the wa\- back to the doctor 
to get a medical prescription. When I went 
again to the chemist he gave me a very small 
buttle of tabloids. I asked fur the doctor’s pres- 
cription back again. He said to me; “No, I 
cannot give it to you. This doctor’s prescrip- 
tion has to be filed. If you want another bottle 
you will have to get another i>rescription from 
the doctor.’’ 

A sli.ght incident like that made me under- 
stand what extreme care was being taken in 
the West in order to prevent the l->odies of 
British citizens from being nuisoned with opium 
At one time, as we know from De Quincey, it 
was easv to obtain this deadly poison in 
English chemists’ shops, t'oleridge, the EnaliS'. 
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poet, ruined Iiis whole poetic genius in conse- 
quence. Now the ‘Dangerous Drugs Act’ has 
made it so difficult to obtain it that I had to 
go through all that trouble before I could get 
even one-twentieth of a grain. The people of 
the West learnt the lesson in good time. They 
have taken warning and are now finally and 
securely protected against this poisonous drug ; 
it is not possible to get it for love or nn.ney. 

Another incident may show the situation in 
the West more completely. A short time ago, 
the wife of an English officer, who had lived ni 
India, was found dead in her room in a hotel 
in the west of England It was found that she 
had poisoned herself with aspirin. At the 
Coroner’s inquest, it tvas stated that in India 
through her ayah, she had been in the habii 
of purchasing large quantities of opium and had 
become an addict. Wh.en on her return to 
England, her stock was exhausted, she had tried 
to get it from the shoji, in the same way as in 
India, but had been refused. Instead of opium, 
tlierefore, she had begun to drug herself with 
aspirin. At last, owing to excessive quantity 
taken, she had met her death. 

This story, again, brings quickly home the 
physical evil which comes from opium addiction. 
It shows, how, in the West, everything possible 
is done to prevent these bad physical eficcts, 
while in the Plast nothing at all is done. The 
evil is allowed to remain. Revenue is taken 
from it to pay for the working of Oovernment. 

I think it was the Chinese delegate who said, 
at the Opium Conference at Geneva, that if the 
West wished to give a positive proof that h.et 
de-iign was to keep the East for e\er in .subjec- 
tion, then she could not show it in a more 
definite way than by continuing to make 
revenue out of opium consunqition in the East, 
while forbidding even a single grain of it to be 
eaten, without a medical certificate, in Western 
countries. He said that even if such a 
iMachiavellian policy were not actually intended, 
vet in practice, it almost came to the same thing. 
For the West was actually keeping the East in 
subjection by its settled opium policy, owing 
to which the Eastern jicople had been weakened 
and debilitated, so that they had been easily 
conquered. 

Eet me tell one more story. A Chinese 
sailor in Singapore, a short time ago, went 
openly into a shop in that British colony and 
smoked opium there to his heart’s content. 
Every packet, which he purchased, had written 


on it, ‘Government IMouopoly Opium.’ He was 
as free to do tliis, as he was free to purchase 
tobacco. But this same Chinese sailor went into 
a shop in Liverpool to smoke opium. The shop 
was raided by the i>olice wliile he was there and 
he was caught. The shop-keeper was sentenced 
to 10 years’ penal servitude and the Chinese 
sailor liad to undergo eighteen months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Does not such a narrative as that bring out 
in a striking way tire difference between the 
tieatment of the West in the matter of opitini 
and the treatment of the East? Imagine the 
astonishment of the Chinese sailor, after finding 
every inducement given to him to smoke opium 
in Singapore, a British colony, then suddenly 
at Liverpool to be imprisoned, with eigliteeii 
months’ hard labour, for doing exactly the 
same thing! Surely such an extraordinary 
difference of treatment ought to make u.s 
‘furiously to think’ I The simple fact is, that 
while the British Parliament is scrupulously 
anxious about tlie physical fitness of its own 
people, it has no scruple at all about allowing 
tliese poisons to be taken and the whole 
physique to be ruined among the conquered 
teces of the East. Nay further, the British 
ccloiiies make money out of the process 1 

But let us turn to India. I have seen, with 
my own eyes, Indian men and women literalE' 
scramblin.g tmd pressing one over another, in 
order to pay the money at the opium shop 
I licensed by Government) so as to get their 
opium dope, with which to poison themselves. 
I have visited villages in India, in which every 
single family had its opium smokers and opium 
eaters. These people were rendered perfectly 
useless by the opium habit for any honest work. 
I have seen the whole xVssaniese people, who 
lake opium, being surely aud steadily pushed 
backward by the iMynieiisingh immigrants, who 
do not take opium. They have pressed forward 
into the Brahmaputra Valley, because they are 
idivsically more robust. Vlean while, the Gov- 
ernment has gone on making larger and larger 
profits out of the sale of opium, and a great 
]iart of the revenue every year has been obtained 
fiom the opium sales. 

Wlien we come to examine the different 
provinces of India, one by one, we find some 
leniarkable facts about opium consumption 
Taking the whole of India, the average con- 
sumption of opium is not ver}’ seriously in 
excess of the League of Nations index figure. 
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That figure for normal consumption, after the 
most careful computation, is reckoned at 6 seers 
per 10,000 of tile population. This includes all 
the uses of opium for medicinal and veterinary 
purposes, with an amiile margin to spare for 
extra consumption for medicinal purposes in 
any eniergenc}’. Host of Western powers do 
not come nearly up to tliat amount, in their 
average consumption. Nevertheless this ratio 
of b seers per 10,000 people is not considered 
excessive be’ the League of Nations. Let us 
analyse the Indian consumption. 

( )ver large areas of agricultural India, the 
people are very abstemious indeed. The 
average consumption is much below the League 
of Nations index figure, just as it is in Europe, 
but, on the other hand, there are very serious 
excesses in certain important districts, and these 
make the average consumption for the whole of 
India as high as 12 seers j.er 10,000, or double 
the League of Nations index figure. 

(i) In Assam, as we have already seen, the 
rate of consumption i.- appalling. Instead of 
the League of Nations figure, 6, we have the 
terrible fpgures, 173, 1S9 and 237 seers per 

10.000, for certain districts. The average con- 
sumption for the whole of Assam is 52 per 

10.000. Among lire Assamese race itself, the 
figure is nearly 150. 

(ii) The Punjab has some very black spots, 
especially near its centre. Ferozepore District 
reaches bo per 10,000 and Lahore, Ludhiana and 
Amritsar are also excessive. Probably the 
I.alut came from Rajputana where the consump- 
tion is also very high. Ajiiiere has 52 per 
10,000 and Delhi has also 52 per 10,000. No 
doubt the opium consumption at the IMoghal 
Court increased the evil both at Deltu and in 
Rajputana and also in the Punjab. 

(iii) In Sindh there are some very bad 
centres, averaging about 50 per 10,000. These 
include Hyderabad (Siudh) , Karachi and 
Sukker. 

(ivl Gujarat has many black spots. The 
Panch IMahals is the worst, with a consumption 
of 60 Seers per 10,000. The industrial towns in 
Giujarat all have a high consumption rate. But 
I shall mention this factor later on. The con- 
sumption for the Bombay Province is as high 
as 22 seers per 10,000. 

(v) The Goda\-eri District has an opium 
eating ])opidatiou with a ratio of 65 per 10,000. 
The same is noticeable on the East Coast at 
Balasore and Puri. The habit probably came 


from the emigrants returning across the Bay 
of Bengal from IMalaya and Singapore. 

fvi,' Calcutta has an evil reputation of its 
own. Its index figure is 144 per 10,000, or 24 
times the amount sanctioned by the League of 
Nations. 

(vii) When we come to Burma, we note 
that the whole province consumes opium at the 
rate of 28 seers per 10,000 people. This is very 
high rate, only second to that of Assam. 
IMergui, where the Chinese labourers dwell, has 
a consumption of 147 per 10,000 and Rangoon 
stands at loS. This excess is due almost 
entirely to the Chinese labourers who come 
over, (dpium sales are forbidden to the 
Burmese, but in order to get cheap Chinese 
labour for the mines, this opium traffic is allow’- 
ed among the Chinese, and the revenue is 
enlarged by the profits from it. It is difficult 
to condemn too strongly such a Gewernment 
system . 

(viiii III the Rapntana States there can be 
little doubt that the opium consumption is 
excessive. Halwa, where opium is largely 
grown, is a source of infection, not oiilj’- to the 
neighbouring States, but, through the Slarwari 
traders, (who smuggle opium with their 
merchandise) , a menace to every part of India. 
I have found this very opium from IMalwa 
smuggled into Assam. 

(ix) In the industrial centres, the consump- 
tion is in Very large excess and the evil is a 
growing evil. I have already noticed the high 
figure for Bombay Presidency, which is the 
most industrialised province of India. There 
is the terrible practice of ‘doping’ the little 
babies. This custom among mill-hands is 
almost universal and the death rates rise ac- 
cordingly. Since India is, in many parts, 
becoming rapidly indnstrialised, this opium evil 
is certain to become worse and worse unless it 
is immediately stopped. In one single decade, 
tile opium consumption among mill-hands in 
llomhay and Ahmedabad went up bv over 
1 ,000 per Cent ! 

I have given a brief analysis of all the facts. 
It should not be difficult for any patriotic Indian 
to discover from them what terrible damage is 
being done to the physical health of his own 
country by this terrible traffic in poison. If 
the West continues for several generations to 
preserve its physique entirely free from this 
opium evil, and the East at the same time 
becomes more and niore addicted to it, then. 
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how wih it over be possibie for th^ East to 
ii;ocl tile West on eiitial terms? 

\\ e have a cijnsincuous exaiiiyle in Assam 
before oar own eyes. ( )nl_\ tlirec e'eutunes ago, 
wlieii Assam had nr, exyenence of the opium 
e\il, its inhabitants were so 'trong*, p’nysicaiiy, 
tiiat when hlir Jumla came against tlie-m witli 
tile i:iek of the wfoghal Army, they louglit him 
in a pitched Ixuile and uveixaine him. 'ihotigb 
he stayed near Gmihati for (.\e-r a year, he wa-^ 
never able to conciiier Assaiu, and liis army 
retired, at last, defeated oy tile eVssameSe. To- 
day these Very AbSailieSe peOt'le ate being 
driven (,ut liy tile immigrants from East Bengal 
\iho are free trom the opium evii. 

A stori \ohi Lest tell the tale ami conclude 
this sectiim Two of my cild pi.piE irrir. .'fuiui 
iiihetan had taken up farming operations on 
tacant land near No'.\g<-ng in Assam. Wlieii I 
went there to jjieside o\ et the .Students’ Con- 
ference, my two old pupils came to me am-l 
asked nie what lluy sliould cho They wished 
to employ Assan.ese as agriculti’.rists, but tlie:.’ 
were la/.y and would ilo no work, and insisted 
on havi'pg a ‘d'ipe’ of <,pinni every day. On 
the other hand, the MeiiKiisingh settlers, who 
did not take oyitini, -'ere .-tnm.g, industrious 
and actiie. I told tliein ti’.at, wliatever 
happened, they must not encourage the evil 
(;pium habit. 

'J'his is a p.'ivable of East ami West. Ihe 
East ill China, the lia.-t Indies, and in !r.an>' 

1 arts of India, ha- Ijc-Coine i-hysically de.geiie- 
rate, owiiyg to the oiiium habit — jfsi like the 
A-samese. But the West is so carefully pro- 
tected, that, it is now absolutely free from the 
</jhuiu vice. How call the East ever stand up 
to tlie West, on equal terms, unless this e\il 
fipiitm liabit is abandoned? 

It was my duty to see the ( )pium Enquiry 
Committce Rep-ort for Assam through the iiress. 
Therefm-e I can write with full knowledge 
about it. It provides the best answer to 
the fhwernmeiit of India’s jiositioii at the 
fleiieva Conference that cmild ]iossi))ly Im 
given from India For the Goveriinient 
of India declared throii.gh its representa- 
tive at Geneva, that rhere was i>ractically no 
smoking of oiiiuiu in India outside Burma 
But we have now the evid.eunc of this Enquiry 
Committee, which shows that at least one- 
third of those who take <,pium in Assam use it 
for smokin.g pnirposes, and that it is almost 
l.niversrd.ly smi,ked in the earlier stages of 


opium addiction. Also we have now at hand, 
quite recently published and circulated, the 
'Government of Assam’s own Report which is 
called the ‘Botliam Enquiry Committee Report,’ 
iiid we read ill the pages of this Government 
Report itself, that 50 i,.c. is tlie p.obable esti- 
mate of opium smoking in Assam. Facts like 
this ought to come like a bomb-shell into the 
findings of the International Conference at 
Geneva and its perinanent advisory Board. 
Tliey will be the most telling answer to the 
(dot’ernmeiit of India’s representative’s declara- 
non at Geneva, and tliey will fully justify the 
position taken up at the Cemference by tlu 
American Dele, gates. 

Not onl.v, in this new Coiygress repo.h, are 
startling fi.gures given for opium smoking, 
entirely contradictin.g the Government ot 
Iiiclia’s statements, but aho fi.gures which 
the Government itself has pn'ovided with 
regard to opium addiction, entirely con- 
tradictin.g the position taken up at Geneva 
by the Clovernment of India’s representative, 
when he declared that excessive opium eating 
was a negligible factor in Indian social life. I 
wish he could liave come up to .Kssatn before 
goin.g out to Geneva, and seen the village \vc 
have \isited, where every sin.gle iierson in the 
villa, ge, of adult age, and even some young 
children and women, were conlirmed opium 
addicts. To give only one ''lovernnient statis- 
tic: while the League of N'ations’ index fi.gnic 
is 6 seers per ten tliousand jieoide, the Sadiya 
Frontier Tracts consumes 2,t7 seers pier ten 
thousand jicople. If this is not exce.ssive 
opium smoking and eatiipg, it would he difficult 
to know what excessive opium addiction means. 

III. The Opium evil in other Eastern 
Countries. 

I have written above abr)nt the evil 
effects of opium on the Indian po])nlation at 
various centres ; .and I Imve tried to show the 
atna/.in.g difference in tliis re'iiect between the 
West and the East — the W’e-t bein.g protected 
from tile oiiium e\il, while tlie East is exposed 
to it with full foree. I'urtherniore, tlie West 
has been taking revenue out of the very vices 
of the Ea'-tern peiqiles, and then using that 
re\cnnfc to build up its own power and to keep 
the East pcrnianeiitb.- in a state of iihysical 
weakness. In this matter, the whole of the East 
stands or falls togetlier When one Eastern 
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l-eoiile buSurs, all the East siificrs with it. 
India cannot nwrcE’ herself get free from the 
opium poison while sending it abroad to tveakeu 
the other countries of the East. For in physi- 
cally Weakening other countries of the East 
with op'ium, she is weakening lier^df. 

Warren Hastings’ policy, in t77o, when the 
opium monopoly came under his own control, 
was to weaken the surrounding Eastern nations. 
He was brutally frank about it. He explained 
in a letter to the Directors, tliat opium-growing 
was a most profitable undertaking, because it 
enabled the State which ] rodu.ced the opium, 
protect its own subjects, while sendm.g ti'ie 
fipiuin poison abroad in order to make j.rotit 
ont of the vices of nei.ghbouring kingdtnns, and 
thus weaken their power cf attacking the Com- 
pany’s Indian possessions. 

This utterly immoral policy (h' W arreii 
Hastings had remained, with certain modifica- 
tions, the settled policy of the British Govern- 
ment during the nineteenth century. Only 
in verv recent years has the moral conscience 
of England revolted against it and forced the 
Government of India to relin([iush a lucrative, 
but profoundly wicked traffic. It is not at all 
a pleasant thing to remember, that, for a whole 
century, the British Go'cerninent in India force.! 
the opium j’oison on China until China was 
physically weakened and its moral stamina 
inulermined by this drug. Ihe .einie traffic, in 
the blast Indies, has been a patent cause- of 
keeping the whole of the East Indies sniijcot to 
the different foreign powers of Euroi>e. bor it 
is Iinlian opiimn, which has been one- of the 
niost potent factors in debililatiug the- virile 
population of the many millions of Chinese out- 
side China, so that, as long as thev .get then- 
daily opium doi->c, they will never think of rising 
and claiming their own independence from the 
Foreign Powers. 

The truly horrible fact to contemplate 's 
this, that the oi-iuni which originaHv dehancbie-'l 
China, and also the c-i'inm which is still 
debanchin.g the Chinese population outside 
China, has all come from India, The British 
Government in India has obtainc(l much of tl'.c 
money for its military exp>editif)ns against 
Burma, Afghanistan, and even against China 
itself, ont of this yearly revenue from the opnnrn 
traffic. 

Therefore, it is not possible for Indians to 
“Let us deal with our own domestic 


problem ; but let us make as niucli revenue as 
we can, outside India, from our upi-ani exports.’’ 
For drat was Warren Hastings’ policy, and it 
is not only ])rofoundly immoral, but also 
suicidal. For the evil of the external traffic is 
bound to react upon India itself. Tire Eaw of 
Karina is absolutely iin'incible and inevitable in 
its consefiuences. 

Eet me show one single example. All along 
the East Coast of India, facing the Bay of 
Bengal, there are black s'pots \sliich may be 
called oifium infected distriets, M'hile the 
population of the iMadras Presidency as a w hole 
liardl\- takes opium at all, in tlie Godaveri Delt-i 
the opium consumption is as high as 65 seers 
I'-er 10,000 of population. V\ hat is tlie reason 
for it ? The reason is, th.at the people of this 
district liave .gone backwards and forwards 
across the Bay of Bengal far seasi.uial labour 
emigration, and hax'e brou.elit back this evil 
(■I'fium habit with them. But the opium evil on 
the otlier side of Bay of Bengal, in IMalaya and 
Burma and Singapore, was fostered and en- 
couraged by export of opium from India. There- 
fore, while following the Mkirren Hastings’ 
Policy of dobanching our neighbours, we have 
incx’itahly debauched ourselves. The Law of 
Karma has had its effect. The wheel of Kann.t 
has come round full circle and hit ns. And 
Tuslice can onfiv add : “It serves yon ri.ght.’’ 

But there is another argunie-iit which is no 
less convincing. I will state it as follows: — If 
the baust is to meet the We.st < 11 ei|iial terms of 
ph\sical stieugth and health, it is not Japan 
alone (wlierc opium is prohibited), or India 
alone, cr China alone, or the past Indies alone, 
or M'estern Asia alone, that must meet w-itli 
the organised strength of Eir.'ope. .\sia must 
■^tand together. The countries of .\sia must 
have a common basis of strength. They may 
not, it is true, actnall}- combine. But the_v must 
not destroy one another or debauch one another 
with poi-^on. Therefore, it has been fatally, 
rniuously, wickedlv wrong for India to debauch 
both the Chinese jieople in China, and the 
Chinese people outside China with opium. 

T know that it will be said, th.at now it is 
China’s own responsibility ; that China is 
growing opium herself ; that all the military 
disasters of China to-day are due to this internal 
ojiinm traffic. Tlnre is truth in that. But 
wlio originally forced China in self-defence to 
grow its own opium? Undoubtedly the British 
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Government in India This has been histori- 
cally proved again and again, and it has been 
shown without a shadow of doubt that the 
British Government during the nineteenth 
centur}- forced opium on China at the point of 
tlie bavonet and fouglit two ‘opium’ wars with 
China in which China was defeated. Then and 
then only did China begin to grow opium in 
large quantities in self-defence. “But,” it 
will be argued, “that is all past history. India 
does not force (opium on China now.” There 
is truth again in that, but not the whole truth ; 
f<g during the time when China was makin.g 
one of the noblest efforts ever made by any 
nation to get rid of tlie opium poison, — the 
British Government in India continued to sufiply 
(■ pium t(, the millions of Chinese outside Chini 
and these opium smokers continually weakened 
the prohibition movement iti China itself Still 
further, opium manufactured into moiphia was 
poured into the X<jrtli of China, vii? Japan, and 
this also helped to break chuvn the Chinese 
morale, which had already wrought such 
wonders of refcnmiation, 

I have been at dift'erent times to China and 
I have very niaiiv friends amt/ng the Chinese 
people, whom I h/ce and admire. I consider 
the Chinese to be one of the greatest moral 
nations in the world to-day, in simile of all that 
is printed in tlie newsi-apers about them. Thc- 
villa,ge jvijiulation of China is still morally 
smind One thing lias ]'/ained me most of all 
The bitterness against India on account of this 
opiium traffic is rising e’.'cry dnv among the 
Chinese, Thev put down their own misfor- 
tunes to India, I ha\e tried, a.gatn and again, 
to point out to the Chinese, that the Indian 
people themseh es are not to blame, but only the 
British Go\-erninent, which directs the uolicy. 
They will not listen to that e.xcnse. “Why do 
not the people (<f India,” they ask, “refuse to 
handle at the jiorts tlie (v inm which goes out 
to debauch tlie Ch.incse? Whv do not they 
refuse to grow it and produce it and mami- 
facturc it for exjiort’’ Wlp- a.re they sf) passive ’ 
Whv do not Indian members in the T.e.gislative 
Councils protest against this iniquitous form 
of making revenr.e out of the misfortunes of 
nei'rhbou''s so friendly as the Chinese?” 

I can assure the people of India, that this 
rising tide of popular feeling in China, which 
is growing higher and high.er everv dav, will 
not stop at the British aUne, or the Japanese 
alone, or the foreign Europeans alone. It will 


soon reach the Indians also, if Indians are pas- 
sive as tools in the hands of British exphatation. 
There are few people more disliked in China 
than the Indian police and sepoys, who are 
in the service of the British Government, and ^ 
who often adopt the haughty bearing of their 
masters. At Cieiieva the China delegate was 
latterly wounded by the taunts of the British 
delegate, ?ilr. Campbell, who represented 
‘India’. ‘India’ was openly arrayed against 
China on tliis opium question. ‘India’ insisted 
on making its own revenue out of the Chinese 
in the Straits Settlements and elsewhere by 
selling them Indian opium. ‘Imlia,’ at the 
League of Nations, would not agree to the pro- 
posals which the Cb.inese delegate brought 
forward in order to stop the iniquitous traffic. 
Even if it be argued that the Indian people are 
not responsible, but only the British Govern- 
ment, that answer will not satisfy Youn.g China. 
For Young China is wide-awake now, and the 
history of the part that Indian opium played 
during the last century in China’s demoralisa- 
tion is being learnt in every school in the 
coinitry. India and China are slowly but surely 
urifting apart. This is one tif the most unfortu- 
nate I'lolitical facts of the day. 

“But, surely,” it may be said, in conclusion 
“are you not wandering away from your 
subject, which is fndia’s physical weakness?” 

My answer is : No, I am not wandering 
away from my subject at all. India’s weakness 
is China’s weakness, China’s weakness is India’s 
weakness, when faced by the overwhelming 
power of the West. The opium, grown in 
India and exported to the Chinese at a huge 
P'rofit, is a weakness to India, both moral and 
physical. It is producing ‘had blood’ between 
India and China At the time when India and 
China should stand together, to resist the 
exactions of the West, India and China, owing 
to this nefarious opium poliev, are more 
and more standing a]iart. That fact make- 
India iihysically weak and China also ])hvsicallv 
w'eak. Instead of cfjinhined strength, v\'e have 
divided weakness 

Again I repeat, the Law <>1 Karma is 
invincible. ‘.As a man sows, so also shall he 
leap.’ India cannot go on making yearly 
I'lrofits out of the ‘•ale of opium to the Chinese 
without a terrible retribution. Therefore the 
export opium traffic must lx* stopped, as well 
as the internal traffic in India itself. 
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IV. The Malarial Scourge. 

An extremely important chapter may be 
found in Dr. Norman Leys’ recent book on 
Kenya dealing with the tropical diseases which 
still prevail in the colder climates. He 
distinguishes between diseases such as typhoid, 
scarlet fever, and the like, which may have a 
Very serious effect on health at the time but 
have no permanent evils behind, and diseases 
.--uch as liookworm, malaria, sleeping sickness, 
and the like, which are continuous in their 
poisons and leave the bocE’ permanently 
Weakened and debilitated so long as the 
poisons remain. 

Dr. Norman Leys goes on to show that such 
permanently debilitating diseases have a cumu- 
lative eSect upion the human system, genera- 
tion after generation. At pu'eseiit, the Tropics 
must alwap's be inferior as a place of residence 
to the colder climates of the liarth, not perhaps 
so much because of their enervating heat, as 
because tliey are the home of those fly-borne 
diseases which undermine the whole human 
SNStem. But the same writer goes on to i>oint 
cut, that if these very serious diseases especial- 
ly malaria, could be pormaiieiitly cured, then 
health in the Tropiics should not be any loss 
vigorous than health in the colder regions 
This is an optimistic view, hut so much has 
been done (luite recently to show the possibility 
{)f permanent pre\ ention of malaria, cholera and 
sleeping sickness that it is not too much to hope 
that these diseases may gi\'e way before the 
advance of medical science, just as leprosy at 
last is p, roving curable and pre’. ciitiblc, and 
di])htheria as a deadly disease iuis been ahn.ost 
blotted out. 

To show what can be done by applied 
science, I will relate what has happened in the 
Malay Peninsula. In the district around f^wet- 
tenham the malarial scourge was so deadly that 
death rates of over 200 per 1000 ])er annum 
were frei|Uent. Three million pouilels sterlin.c 
had been spent o\‘er the port and th.e surround- 
ing district, in order to make it a healthy place 
of call for large steamers r.n the way to Singa- 
pore. But the malaria was so terrible in its 
elieets that even the labourers could not be 
found, at high wages, to continue the work on 
a large scale. They dreaded the place, which 
h.ad become a death trap. Europeans, in spite 
of all methods of protection, died just as fast 


as the indigenous labourers. At last the 
Government decided to abandon the undertak- 
ing. If they had done so, all their capital 
would ha\’e been wasted. 

But as a last resort^ Sir Malcolm Watson 
was called in, who was the medical specialist 
in IMalaria. Chiefly by means of sub-soil-drain- 
age he changed the district so completely in 
ten years’ time, that now the whole area of 
Port Swettenham is non-malarial and extra- 
ordinarily healthy. The harbour is becoming 
one of the most flourishing in the Far East. 
It is crowded with shipping, where it was 
empty before, What can be done in one 1 lace, 
can certainly be done in another. It has been 
proved, once for all, that malaria is a preventible 
disease and that whole districts may be freed 
from the malarial scourge in a similar manner. 

Let us see what malaria does to create phy- 
sical weakness. First of all, it kills off every 
year, in the flower of their age, lacs of young 
men and women of India. It appears to be 
peculiarly deadly in its effect to those who have 
nearly reached middle age. After repeated 
attacks, they succumb, owing to the failure of 
powers of resistance. Out of all the people in 
the community, it kills off those who can least 
easily be spared. 

But this is by no means the most evil effect 
of malaria. For even if the disease is not fatal, 
it leaves behind poisons in the blood which are 
Very rarely eradicated altogether. They go on 
enfeebling the individual and making him unfit 
for serious mental and physical effort. We can 
now prove, under the microscope, how the 
blood of the malaria-infected person deterio- 
rates. With the deterioration of the blood, 
there is not only a deterioration of the body, 
but also of the mental faculty. Furthermore, 
it has been proved that even where there may 
be no attacks of fever, owing to the blood being 
immune to the poison, yet even there, the cost 
of such immunitv’ has been a hea\w one. For 
the blood has not remained so full of vital 
ener.gy as that of those who have never been 
attacked. Life has to be lived at a somewhat 
lower level. The brain also is not so active 
and vigorous as before. 

Historically, it has been shown that the 
Greeco-Ronian Empire declined at its verv 
centres of Athens and Rome in a great measure 
owing to the spread of malarial fever in their 
vicinity during the first Christian centuries. 
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This fever sapped the mental energies of those 
great races of antiquity. To-day, the same 
malarial fever is sapping, over vast areas of the 
country, the mental euergj' and the physique 
of the peopde of India. The disease is spread- 
ing, rather than retreating before the advance 
of medical science. 

Vet it is curable and preventable. Very 
large areas of the IMalay States have actually 
been cured from it and set free from it. The 
Panama Canal State in Central America has 
meen made almost a iiealth resort. The Suez 
Canal zone has also been set entirely free. 
The Gold Coast of Africa and Sierra Leone, 
which used to be called the ‘White ISIan’s 
Grave’, are both now comparatively healthy. 
Italy has at last been almost entirely set free 
from the scourge. Greece is nearly liberated 
from a danger even worse than political sub- 
jection. 

But while all this great and successful pre- 
ventive work has been carried on elsewhere, 
practically nothing has been done in India. 
Here things are actually going from bad to 
worse. Where I live in Bengal, I have Seen 
village after village depopulated, owing to 
malaria, even during the last five years. 
There is much talk, but every little preventive 
work that is effectual. There can be no doubt 
whatever, that the vital energies of one of the 
most intellectual races in India are being 
sapped by the malarial poison. In the Punjab 
also, and in the United Provinces, large new 
areas are continually being infected and the 
disease spreads. In the Bombay Presidency, 
things are hardly any better. 

What can be done? 

In the ver>" first place, the obvious thing is 
to get as soon as possible a malarial survey 
made of the whole of India. An analysis needs 
.o be kept up from year to year, showing 
district by district, the incidence of the malarial 
evil. Every village, in an infected area, should 
have a splecn-rate chart carefully kept of all 
its children. Things should no longer be 
anov\ed to go on in tlie blind and haphazard 
'way that prewails everywhere at present. 

The second thing to be done is to inspire 
courage and hope into the people in the infect- 
ed districts. From our own experience in 
Bengal, quite wonderful results can be obtained 
by enlisting the energies of the children, teach- 
ing them how to clear away jungle, to clean 


and disinfect tanks, to fill up pools where 
mosciuitos can breed, and generally to improve 
the sanitation of the village. We had a truly 
remarkable result close to the Asrain at Saiiti- 
niketaii, from such simple measures. The 
spleen rate in one village was brought down, 
in a single year, from So to 20. In connection 
with this ‘scout’ movement (which is iiulepeiid- 
ent of the officialised ‘Boy Scouts’ : we hav^ 
been able to arrest the malaria epiueinic in 
village after village and the health of the whode 
neighbourhood has almost visibly inci'eas.d. 

The third thing is, to get Sir ISIalcolin 
W atsoii and liis assistants, who really know 
what to do, and how to act in order to clear 
out the malarial mosquitos altogether from any 
district, to come over to India and advise us. 
Indian doctors should also be sent to iMaUiya 
to make a study on tlie spot, of successful anti- 
malarial work done out there. It is a standing 
disgrace to the District and l^Iunicipal Boards 
of India, that the first body to enqiloy Sir 
IMalcolm Watson in India, has not been one 
of tliemselves, but the Doom Dooma Tea Com- 
pany in Assam. The knowledge of a success- 
ful experiment such as that of iMalaya is kiiow- 
lLd,ge for the whole world, like the discovery 
of the law of gravitation. 

The last thing, that I should like to suggest 
ill this article, is t’ne need of personal hygiene 
on the part of those who live in infected areas. 
'1 he imperative necessity of a mosquito net 
must never be neglected. A solution of niag- 
resium sulphate to bathe the exposed parts of 
the body after sunset will save the skin from 
many bites and neutralise the pioison also. 
Gitronclle or the oil of lemons may also be used. 
The utmost care should be taken to see that nc' 
mosquitos are in the net when it is lowered and 
that there are no holes or i.utlets. Some nets 
that are used are far nu.re mosquito carriers 
tlian anything else, Lastlv, if there has been 
any serious biting by mosquitos in the night or 
in the evening, five grains of quinine should at 
once be taken in order to stop the injection 
estalilishing itself in the blood. There are verv 
simple personal rules, Init if thev are carefullv 
obeyed they may save the physical health of 
many people. A wliolesome and nourishing 
diet and a thorough evacuation are also abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent the onset of the 
disease, where it is already lurking in the 
system . 
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Only think for a moment how glorious it 
would be, if India were treed from malaria, 
jUst as linglai’d and France freed ! In that 
case, millions of Indian Children, both boys 
and girls, would be leading happier and brighter 


lives, with that painfully sad look that I have 
mentioned alogether banished from their faces. 
For, of all the diseases that take their toll from 
Indian childhood and youth, malaria is the 
worst. 


THE PLACE OF MAN. 

By Mr. N.A.GRXDR,vxATn Gupta. 


In the evolution of the human race the 
various units comprising the human family 
have not moved at a uniform pace. When the 
Aryan comiuerors and colonists came down 
from Central Asia and Kashmir into North- 
Western India, the tract of country subsequent- 
ly known as Aryavarta and now called the 
Punjab, there were primitive tribes living in 
different parts of the country. Mention is 
matle of them in .'Several ancient vSauskrit works. 
Some of these aboriginal tribes are still in 
existence but they have been left practically 
untouched by Aryan civilisation and others that 
have followed it. Elsewhere, as in America 
and Australia the contact between a complex 
and aggressi\c civilisation and primitive 
barbarism has resulted in the extinction of the 
primitive races. When therefore we speak of 
the development of human intelligence and 
ingenuity we refer to certain favoured races 
only, dowered with an intellect superior to that 
of other sections of the human familv. The 
achievements of these races are the heritage of 
niankind. 

'I'o the datvning intelligence of man the 
rhenoniena of outside Nature as seen by the 
unaided eye did not appear deceptive or 
fallacious. To see is to believe and man 
accepted the evidence of his eyes without 
h.csitation. To him the earth appeared at rest, 
fixed and flat, and the centre of the nniverse 
ronnd which the sun and moon and the stars 
are revolving. He accepted the obvious and 
the palpable as the truth, unaware that his 
eyes were being deceived. Equally obvious 
was the fact that man was superior to all other 
created beings on earth, so that he considered 


himself justified in designating himself the lord 
of creation. The fallacy about the earth Ijeing 
the hub of the nniverse and the stars revolving 
round it has been exploded, but man looks 
upon himself as the lord of creation now more 
than ever before. It is not that he has no 
notion of beings suiierior to himself, for the 
powerful imagination of the early Aryans and 
their distant cousins in Asia and Europe 
peopled an imaginary heaven with a host of 
celestial beings, winged and otherwise, deathless 
and superior to mortals. 

At the back of the 'Aryan, Greek and 
Roman mytholo.gies is a vivid and virgin 
ima.gination, intense, poetic and human, seekin.g 
to explain every phasp and phenomenon of 
nature by the personal cause. The daily 
miracle of the splendour of sunrise and the 
glory of sunset inspired the conception of the 
sun-god who drives his fiery chariot borne by 
flanie-fleckcd chargers athwart the heavens. In 
the mytholo.gical age kings and warriors 
claimed to be descended from the snn and the 
moon, and the myth is not yet obsolete. Everv 
display of the energy of Nature was accounted 
for by the conception of a controlliii.g divinity 
so that myriads of gods and goddesses filled 
the (lantheon. Besides the smiling and peace- 
ful phase of Nature there is also her stern and 
terrible aspect. The rage and roar of the 
storm, the flare and flash of lightning, the roll 
and reverberation of thunder, the awakenin.g 
and eruption of a \-olcano, the palpitation and 
nuakin.g of the earth, the trailing and my^stify- 
ing li.ght of a meteoric shower fill the mind 
with awe, and the ima.gination of man inter- 
preted them as manifestations of divine wnath 
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or unrest. He imagined that as an armed man 
throws the javelin so the unseen arm of mighty 
Indra^ Jupiter, hurls the thunderbolt and the 
god of winds rides the storm. 

Even in that age — call it the pagan or 
heathen age, if you will, we need not quarrel 
^vith words — some races established their 
supremacy as conquerors and builders of 
empires. East and west, north and south, 
swept the tide of conquest. The Aryan 
monarch, ambitious for the imperial title, let 
loose the sacrificial horse which roamed at will, 
and every prince or princeling who ventured to 
seize it was vanquished and had to ])ay tribute. 
The Greek conqueror overran Asia and crossed 
the Indus. To the chariot of the Roman victor 
as he entered Rome iit triumph were chained 
\’anquished princes and captains. At this 
distance of time, with the perspective of the 
past to quicken the sense of ]>roportion, we 
realise that the misrhtiest empires were mere bub- 
bles that rose and burst on the silent and swift- 
flowing waters of Time. The pomp and 
splendour of empire pass as the echo of the 
tinkling cymbal on the dying wind. There is, 
however, a subtler, wider and more enduring, 
though invisible, empire — the em7)ire of 
thought. Greece and Rome had their share in 
the building of such an empire, but the most 
notable contribution is that of the Aryans, 
who settled on the banks of the Saraswati 
which has disappeared alou.g with the people 
who made it so famo'’-:. The far-flung borders 
of the Aryan empire of thought eniV)raced every 
department of the intellect — the profoundest 
and subtlest philosoi^hv, the closest and most 
searching speculation into the mystery of bcin.g, 
epics that remain unrivalled for loftiness of 
conception and wealth of imagery and detail, a 
marvellous appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, poetry and drama unsurpassed in the 
whole range of literature. These uni(iuely 
gifted people ha\’e left no architectural monu- 
ment, no spectacular wonder of the world, 
nothing in masonry or marble, but they have 
bequeathed to humanity wondrous palaces of 
thou.ght, ‘towers of fables immortal fashiotied 
from mortal dreams’. (i) Tlie stateliest race iu 
the march past of the nations the Aryans 
exalted the thinker and the teacher alKJve the 
king and the warrior. Kings put aside tlicir 
crowns and kingdoms as a child throws awai' 


a broken bauble, and materialism never 
established a hold upon the people. One can 
almost fancy the aroma of thought still clinging 
to the caves and grottoes and the primal forests 
of the Himalayas where the Risliis meditated 
and sought enlightenment. 

In the course of his spiritual and intellectual 
progress man did not rest content with conjuring 
up a number of minor divinities. It slowly 
dawned upon him that there must be an 
ultimate and supreme source of all creation and 
this brought about the corception of the deity, 
the creator and sustainer of the universe and 
all tilings, animate and inanimate, upon it. 
Objective in suggestion the concept of Go'l is 
in reality subjective, and that is wli\- the con- 
ception of the deity varies so greatly among 
different peoples. There is the conflict of belief 
between a personal and an impersonal God. 
How, for instance, can one reconcile the con- 
ception of the God of the old T^stame it with 
the God of the Vedanta? All conceptions of a 
personality, human or divine, must necessarily 
lie finite, whereas the conception of the deity 
synchronises with the Infinite. In the vocabu- 
lary of the Aryan thinkers the affluence of 
words is as remarkable as tlie subtlety of their 
meaning, but almost every attribute of the 
deity ends in a negation, because the Infinite 
is elusive and cannot be compassed by positi\-e 
and finite attributes. Hverything in the 
universe has a beginning; most things to onr 
knowledge have an end. Therefore, God has 
neither a beginning nor an end. How can we 
adequalely conceive the Maker wlio transcends 
everything lie has made? 

In the profunditv ami breadth of Aryan 
tliou.gh.t lies the secret of the tolerance and 
catholicity of the Aryan faith. What matters 
how one worshii.s his Maker, or whether one 
arcejits or rejects Him •' hot each one follow 
the truth as he realises it, let each one he 
suffered to seek the light as he will. Vrihas- 
pati, wlio denied God, i-, as a rei ewd Ri^hi, the 
Buddha who rejected the aiithoriti' of the 
\ edas was an avutnr. If the universe is wide 
should faith be less wide ? There is no record 
of an Aryan Socrates being offered a cup of 
hemlock to put an abrupt end to the natural 
tc-nn of his life. If man could have realised 
to the full that there is one God and one faith, 
no matter by how many names the deity is 
designated, or liow many religions men may 
profess there would have been no war of 


(I) Walt Whitmau — t-CJX’t’S or {,ra:,s 
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religions, no crimes would have been committed 
in the name of religion, and no religion would 
have been extolled to the disparagement of 
another. If men had not been jealous of their 
God and their religion the world would have 
been very different from what it is, and many 
a cruel chapter in the history of religions would 
not have been written. The conclusion is 
irresistible that man’s conception of th,- deity 
and his idea of religion are defective. 

The greatest and most revered teachers ot 
humanity have insisted upon peace and good- 
will among all men, but has this teaching been 
followed even by those who regard such 
teachers as their saviours and the incarnations 
of the deity? A figure like that of the 
Buddha or Christy barefooted, homeless and 
Wearing the garments of the poor, moves in 
I'nconscious majesty through the vista of the 
a.ges, but have the passions of humanity and 
ilie antagonism of the nations been stemmed 
by their teachings? The memory lingers in 
reverence on these lords of compassion whose 
lieart-beats recorded every pang of the travail 
and agony of humanity. 

Men have believed that in different cycles 
of the world’s history wh.eit the earth groaned 
under the weight of the evil wrought by man 
certain of the elect of the luiman rac,., the 
immacuhrte and the uiisopliisticatcd, have 
appeared among men as God incarnate. The 
Blia.gavadgita and the Xew Testament bear 
testimony to this belief. Far be it from atiy 
one to refer to this belief with the faintest 
suggestion of irreverence. What faith has 
established reason may not dislodge, nor a 
captious spirit (luestion. But the exi cctation 
is justified that so mariellous a miracle should 
niake for the uplift of the whole race, that the 
ii'anifestation of the Supreme Being in the 
flesh should carry the whole of h mianity a 
long step forward aloii.g the path of siuritual 
evolution and each succeeding day should find 
man nearer to his God Has tins expectation 
been realised— Let the red pa.ges of history 
answer. 

This world of ours, on which we live and 
have our being, it is now known, is only a 
minor planet, and the sun it-^elf — that dazzling 
luminary which gives light and life to the 
earth — is merely a star of the third magnitude. 
Is there no life on the other planets that form 
part of the solar system? Speculation has been 
busy about the probability of life on Mars; 


photograiihs have been taken of what are 
supposed to be large canals on that planet. A 
brilliant romancer has narrated an imaginary 
account of the descent of the I^Iartiaus on the 
earth, how a few of them moving on curiously 
contrived machines that looked like gigantic 
stilts conquered a part of the earth. The 
obsession of the writer of fictiiDii is the same 
as that of the hewer of an empire : there is 
the same dream of conquest, the same lust for 
blood as if all created beings whether on this 
earth or elsewhere have no other aim or object 
in life. If at any time communication can be 
established between Mars and the earth it will 
imdoulffedly add to the store of human know- 
ledge, but will it ill any way influence human 
conduct? According to one theory of an 
esoteric doctrine the spirit or soul of man passes 
from one planet to another, thus establishing 
the planetary chain. It is man first and man 
always. This in.gcnious theory docs not men- 
tion whether there are any living creatures ou 
the other planets. Obviously, these planets 
exist merely as a convenience for the soul 
of man to flit from one to another. 

Beyond the planets and the solar system 
human imagination and human speculation 
h.ave not travelled. But the whole solar system 
is only an infinitesimal fragment of the 
universe even as we see it. There is the vast 
\-oid of interstellar space and beyond the stars, 
mnncasnrahle, unscalable, niifathoniable, the 
abode of eternal silence and impenetrable 
giofnii, wherein there is no whisper of breeze 
I’.nr bre.tth of life. The imajination reels as 
it attempts to contemplate this limitless expanse 
of nothingness, the nnbroken silence that holds 
the antenatal darkness of the universe. i\.nd 
the suns that move round and round amidst 
this encircling gloom, are they mere unattend- 
ed beacons of light wasting their effulgence 
upon infinite darkness that will not he illumina- 
ted? The most powerful telescope cannot 
focus the lesser bodies in the starry firmament , 
but is it unreasonable or extrava.gant to assume 
that each of these distant suns, inanv of them 
much larger than onr own sun, has other 
planetary bodies revolving round them in their 
appointed orbits? If the stars or suns can be 
counted by the thousand their satellites or 
rtlanets other than those we know can lx? well 
assumed by the hundred thirusand. Again, 
reasoned assumption suggests th.at these 
myriads of planets must be habited, for it is 
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iiicoiiciiivable that tludv are mere arid, lifeless 
spheres rushing through space. And this life 
may be infinitely varied, atuazingly simple, or 
incredibly complex. Xeither does it neces- 
sarily follow that this multitudinous life is a 
mere replica of life as known upon the earth. 
Even on our little planet many species of 
animal life have become extinct. The huge 
saurians that moved sluggishly in the ooze and 
slime of the young earth, the tow erin.g maminctli 
and the mastodon, and some other species 
of animals and birds have vanished, while the 
milestones in the road traversed Ire the huma!! 
race are marked by the bleaching bones of 
extinct types of humanity. In the many 
worlds beyond our ken there may be many 
sjiecies and races of living beings differing 
raclicallv, phj-siologically and intellc-ctualh’, 
from the Ireings within our knowledge. There 
is no question of mythical beings created by the 
imagination of man, beings beautiful or 
fantastic, gloriciis or hideous, hut all concei'-ed 
with the human body as the model. We are 
not concerned with a figment of the brain but 
with probabilities based upon substantial data. 
If it is I'l'obable that there are numerous 
worlds other than our own it is equally pro- 
bable that tho-e other worlds are also habited 
and thes' may contain beings ecpial or superior 
to the human race. 

We may go further. What certainty is there 
that the entire universe is visible to ns? How 
do w. e know tliat the telescoyie does not mislead 
us as regards the extent of the universe eveii 
as our eyes delude us about the fixity of the 
earth and the movement of the heavenly bodies 
Are all the stars within the range of any 
telescope? Is the earth most favourably situat- 
ed for the observation of tlie universe as a 
whole ? Is it not coneeivahle that some far-off- 
planet revolving round another sun may offer 
a better point of vantage, and an observer from 
such a place with an instrument to aid his 
vision may see stars and planet.'' invi.sible from 
the earth? Who shall draw the line where the 
created universe is at an end? These unsolved 
problems overwhelm the mind and baffle the 
imagination. And still man continues com- 
placently t(r regard himself as the lord of 
creation, whereas by far the greater part of 
creation is unknf>wn to him. 

The evolution of a race signifies constant 
and contimions advancement, steady and persis- 
tent endeavour, a perpetual reaching out for 


an ideal, an iniflaggiiig upward movenien.. 
along the intellectual and spiritual planes. Il 
is a double process of acquirement and abandon- 
ment. As man goes forward along the path ot 
progress he should shed the frailties and the 
evils that hamper him and tend to drag him 
down to a lower level. .-\,nd with every onwar'i 
step he should acquire fresh strength, strength of 
character, strength of purpose, strength to 
resist and overcome evil. Mark now the pro- 
gress of the race. Modern civilisation has 
doubtless added to the material possessions of 
man. iMany inventions of science have revolu- 
tionised the conditions of modern life. Distance 
is no bar to the rapidity of tfavel or swiftness 
of communication. On the other hand, the 
primitive savage and fierce instincts of matt 
have developed at an alarming rate. The blood 
lust is fiercer than ever and the resources of 
science have Iteen explored to invent instru- 
ments of wholesale slaughter. In earlier times 
a battle or a war was decided by. the loss of a 
few thousand lives and the sacking of a few 
towns. Now' when the height of civilisation 
lias been reached a war mav involve millions 
of life and the ruthle.'^s destruction of larc;c 
cities and historical landmarks of architecture 
Comitared with modern warfare the ravages of 
a Znhi inifii were child’s play. It is no longer 
a battle between two armed liosts, but the 
l)lind dealing of wholesale death from a dis- 
tance, blending in one red rtiiii the armed and 
the unarmed, peaceful civilians, defenceless 
women and children. Death E-aps nut from the 
bowels of the earth and ru.shes u|) from the 
bottom of the sea, it drops from the skv and 
comes crashing from long distances. 

Has man any reason to be gratified by these 
tiiumphs of civilisation? Earth hunger, or 
the de.sire of founding an empire is keener 
than in ancient times. Tlie dream of settling 
international differences b'- arbitr;ition still 
remains a dream. The contradictions in human 
nature are becoming more emphasised as time 
.goes on. Mations that have won Hbertv and 
prize freedom above er’erything else do not feci 
the slightest hesitation in depri\-iiig other 
Peoples of their liberty, Xow' as in ancient 
times the strong domineer over the weak and 
every issue between two nations results in a 
trial of strength. In the abstract, no ambition 
can he finer than the veaniing for natiotiali.'m. 
Every nation has an unquestionable right to 
grow to its full stature and to attain to freedom. 
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Hut is there any instance in history in which 
any nation has rested content with the status 
ut a free and iudepeiideiit nation? A free, self- 
contained and strong nation may be expected 
to remain at peace with its neighbours and 
the world. But freedom once won and strength 
ouiisoiidated a nation I'jroceeds forthwith to 
deprive other nations of their freedom and 
launches on a career of conquest. It may hold 
off its hands from a strong neighbour, but will 
go far afield for the ac(|uisition of fresh territory 
and the conquest of weaker peoples. Man 
Ifimself violates at every step the law that he 
lays down for his guidance. He denies to 
others what he himself strives most to attain 
and the nations which have regarded liberty as 
their proudest possession have never tired of 
Seizing tile liberty and lands of other nations. 

What is the main defect of the human 
character that retards the progress and real 
ecolution of the race? It is uiuiuestionably 
man's pride, arrogance, vanity, the sense of 
S' periority, .and the egoi.srn that never deserts 
him for a luomeiit. A fine distinction has been 
made between cchat is regarded as the higbev 
(jualiti' of pride and the lower one of vanity, 
but it is really a distinction without a difference, 
for in either case it gives tnan an exaggerated 
notion of his importance and invests him with 
a superiority to which he has no real claim. It 
has lx;en wisely and wittily observed that 
conceit is to human nature as salt is to the 
S'ca ; no one know.s how it came there, no one 
knows how to eliminate it.(i) It is no more 
possible to eradicate conceit from human nature 
than to sweeten the saline waters of the sea. 
Can the analogy be pushed further and can it be 
asserted that as salt has existed in the sea since 
the creation of the world so pride has existed 
in human nature ever since the creation of man? 
Perhaps it is so, perhaps pride is of later growth 
and has grown with the other foibles of the 
human character. But the instinct of vanity is 
not Very far removed from the primitive man 
as also from the highly cicilised. The Worth 
American Indian brave on the war jiath was 
as vain (.f his war paint and anrede of feathers 
as Peau Brumiiiell in all his glory was vain of 
his clothes and his wig. The hideous and dis- 
fi.guring ornaments of savage women owe their 
origin to the same instinct that produces the 
latest Paris fashions. This vanity has been 
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rebuked by the highest and greatest teachers of 
humanity with very little eSect. Let us con- 
cede, to proceed with the argument, that pride 
is a higher qualitj' than vanity. The proudest 
race of men were probably the Romans. When 
a Roman said, Romanns sum, I am a Roman, 
he uttered a sentiment of the highest pride. 
But even in their pride all Romans were not 
equal, for the patricians looked down upon 
the plebiaiis with undisguised disdain. What 
may be pride in one man ma\' become vanity 
in another, and the two forms of weakness 
really overlap each other. 

If the pride of man were confined to great 
deeds or remarkable achievements there might 
be some excuse for it although e'.en then it 
would not be justifiable. A man of genius, 
a great writer, orator, or statesman, a successful 
man of business, a victorious general, the 
founder of an empire, may think be has just 
cause for pride, but the humiliating and im- 
partial irony of inconsistency in human nature 
makes man proud not only of his virtues but 
of his vices as well. If a successful writer is 
proud of his fame a successful and much sought 
after burglar — sought by the police — is equally 
proud of his notoriety. The card sharper is 
I'.roiul of his dishonest winnings, the voluptuary 
gloats over his \ iccs. The causes of pride may 
be different but the nature of the feeling is 
the same. Men who are good or great should 
refuse to share such a feeling with the wicked 
and the depraved, for it places both on the 
same level, but this failing is common to all 
luimanitv' just as the sea all over the world is 
impregnated with salt. 

What shall we say of the insolence that 
makes one human race despise another, the 
['•ride of colour or the absence of colour, the 
contumely of caste, the daily ignoring of the 
acce])ted fact that all men have one Maker? 
What race has been influenced by the teaching 
that all men arc brothers and equals? Pride, 
as the imagination of man has well conceived, 
was the cause of the downfall of the most 
powerful archangel from his high estate, but 
with equal truth it may be said mournfully of 
man : How art thou fallen, Lucifer, Son of 
the Alorning! 

And yet the mind falters in closing the out- 
look of the human race on a note of despon- 
dency. We have in view humanity in the 
aggregate, for individuals may have won their 
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cinaiiciuatioii from the frailties besetting the 
human race. On a disi asaioiiate and careful 
coiisiLleratioii it ib uiideuiabie that so tar as his 
failings and defects are cniicenied man ha^ 
been dragging a leiigtaeiiing chain through the 
many thousands of years that he has moved 
on this earth. What he has gained in one 
direction he has more than lost in another, and 
the balance now weighs heavily against him. 
Xevertheless, the faith tliat is begotten of hope 
is in us and we are reluctant to believe that 
man has achieved the best of which he is 
capable and he can rise no higher. Who can 
tell what the future, Hear i.r remote, may bring? 
We arc, after all, creatures of little faith and 
less vision. It may be that at some future time 
unforeseen by man there may be a mighty moral 
upheaval shaking human nature to the roots. 
The chain that fetters him may snap and man 
may stand forth truly free — free not from the 
yoke of another, but from the more- insidious 
and more demoralising bondage of self, tlie 
chain that does not fret the flesh but hi.d-ls 
the spirit in thrall, the sliackles of pride, the 
clanking chain of superiority. And so, li.ght 
of heart and step and alert of eye man mat' 
march forward to tlie fulfilment of his destiny 
ere- his race be run. 

For the one immutable law of creation is 
that nothing shall endure for etc-r, and every- 
thing that has a beginning must have an end 
hliiltiple life may last longer th.an individual 
life, but the race perishes as Ce-rtainlv as the 
individual and in the eteruitv of time no hour 
glass marks the ])assing of ueone. Early t\pe-> 
of the human race are as extinct as the dodo. 
Where are the EgyiUians with their lost secret 
of embalming the deaii ;uul rearing the Pvramiils - 
Tile ancient Ereeks with their fully e(inii>ped 
intellect, the flower of their superb manhood 
and the matchless beauty and grace of their 
maidens, the Romans with their victoriorrs 
legions ami eagk-s, tlicir uiiequalkd ] ri<le and 
achievement, the Arvans with their kmiidles-, 
rs'isdom and their dauntless (piest for the truth 
have all vanished. We recall with wonder and 
admiration those early stalwirts of the human 
lace, the warrior caste of the Aryans and the 
vikin.gs of Scandina'.ia, men with niagiiificeiit 
brawn and brains, whose i eers can no longer 
he seen. As they have parsed so will other 
races pass and yet others will follow mitil the 
human race will have lived out its destined 
length of life. 


Science has taught us of dead stars whose 
light detached from the source is still travelling 
through space. -With a star die the lesser 
bodies revolving round it and deriving their 
life from it. A time ina\' come wlieii the sun, 
ihe centre and light and life of the solar 
system, may flicker out like a rushlight blown 
out by the wind, and, simultaneously all life 
will Cease oil the planets, which, released from 
the power which keeps them in their orbits 
r-.ill hurtle through space and dissolve into the 
elemental atoms that called them into being. 
A convulsion of c\'en such a colossal magnitude 
will leave the order of the universe undisturbed, 
and no rippde will be caused in the immensity 
of space by the wreckage of the solar system. 
The law fulfils itself both ways by the act of 
cohesion and creation and the ])ro':ess of dis- 
integration and dissolution. 

Time is thus an element that cannot be left 
out of consideration in the evolution of the 
human race. i\fan lias not got all time at his 
(hsposal for the attainment of his highest deve- 
Icpiue-nt. If he were less satisfied with what 
lie has achieved and more conscious of his 
failings he would find himself on the right path 
to the attainment of his .goal. He needs 
strength not to usurp what belongs to another, 
but to subdue the evil in himself. He needs 
humility, mU studied or worn as a garment, but 
innate, unconscious, pure and fragrant as a 
flower Development by antagonism will not 
bring about the sahation of tlie race, for it will 
strengthen the passions and jiride of man so 
that his foot will slip at every step on the up- 
ward ] ath of progress. It is by elimination, 
the plucking out by the roots of the baser 
part of his dual nature that man can emancipate 
liimself and terminate the seriitude of .self 
Let us cherish the hope — it may be only a 
dream — that in the fulness of time, out of the 
surge and swirl of circumstance will emerge a 
race vlean-linihed and clean-iiiiiuled, self-con- 
tained and self-restrained, with power over it- 
self and over evil, i)erfect in moral discijdinc, 
jiurged of the baser instincts that taint human 
nature, full of gentleness and full of thought, 
reverent towards all life in creation, compassion- 
ate, tolerant, plumbing the mvstery of being 
with unerring ]irecisioii. Then will man trulv 
become — not the lord of creation, for that is 
an arrogant phrase, but the perfect symbol, the 
bloom and fra.grance of the eflloreScence of 
creation . 
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A NEW DEVELUPMHXT IX WESTERX MUSIC. 

A Survey. 

By Miss Ragini Devi. 


Western art-expressiou seems to have 
exhaitsted its source of inspiration. Painting 
and sculpture, having mastered evert’ possible 
means of expressing the visible sense world, 
have sought diversion in cubist and futuristic 
effects, which are generally ugl\^ and repellent. 
-Music too, represented by such leading expo- 
;ieuts of theorem and sound-making as Hin- 
demith and Schoenberg, has become highly im- 
pleasaut, torturous and laugh provoking, 
liuropeau artists, having brought about this 
impasse, are searching in all directions for a 
ay out. 

The truth is that all art is groping for a 
1! edium of Eiviiie expression. It is the inner 
voice that is struggling to be heard. The mere 
imitation (.f nature, th.e evocation of emotional- 
ism, the interpretation of desire, achievement 
and the sufferings of mankind which have beesi 
the objectives of art in iiaintiiig, sculpture and 
music, are slowly giving way to new standards 
which aim to interpret the internal world of the 
Soul rather than the external world of mankind. 

Just as almost each da\’ brings forth some 
new scientific achievement in the field of indus- 
trialism so v\e find new experiments in the form 
of music, painting and drama being presented. 
Each experimentor is a magnet that draws many 
disciples and imitators, and the outcome is a 
deluge of art-expressions in as many different 
directions. 

(hie of the most interesting of these is the 
new system of music which has been introduced 
in New York and in Europe as well. It is 
called the “Thirteenth Sound’’. This musical 
.'system is based on intervals smaller than the 
semitone and is creating considerable comment 
and discussion in music circles. 

IMr. Julian Carillo, is the inventor of the new 
system ; a IMexican by birth who received his 
musical education in IMexico. While he was a 
violin student he conceived the idea of .small 
musical intervals and after considerable experi- 
ment worked out a system which divides the 


octave into 97 sounds instead of twelve. This 
he did in the year 1S95. At that time he 
stated, “One need not be a prophet to affirm 
that witliin a few years all the sounds of the 
chrontalic scale will be used iu the form of 
chords, that is to say, simultaneously,” which 
statement was of course ridiculed at that time. 
Having foreseen the fate of the tweh'e tone 
sy.stem. lie conceived the idea of saving the 
world from the awful monotony of such musical 
conceptions by introduciii.g a new svstem which 
would do away entirely with whole tones and 
seuii-toiies. Mr. G'arillo has had a \ery credit- 
able career as professor of hanuoiiy, orchestral 
conductor and coniiioser, and his new exposition 
iu iiiiisic (Ksort'os sound consideration. 


The basis of liis system, the sixteenth of 
tone and the notation of these sounds, reiiuired 
the abaiidoiiiiieiit of the old musical graphic 
sxsteni, that is, staff, notes, keys, flats, sharps. 
He has evolved a system of numbers which 
exactly indicate the microtone to be played. 
Only one written line is required for each ins- 
tiiiiiieiit, excepting the piano, organ and harp 
which required two lines. Sjecial imstruinents 
have been liuilt for playing tliese fractional 
tones. They arc harp-citara, oetuvina, and 
lioni. Violin, cello and a special guitar are also 
used. Thousands of new scales can be played 
on these instruments, and each composer can 
liave a new .scale entirely for himself. One such 
scale is (if th.c following tone-intervals: U, -A, 
ij, '">4, ^4., ^4. I*pr bar roui/atii 11 -uch 

fractional tones as ^ 4 , AE "Mt!. ’’s. '’4, 'ifit 

",s, (4, -Me ''s', -'4 arc u.sed. 

Tlie thirteenth sound system has been 
received with great interest in America. 'Mr. 
Stokowski, eminent orchestral conductor stated ; 
“Just as certainly as the tone was divided into the 
half tone, the half tone, I believe, will be again 
divided into (fuarter. eighth and sixteenth tones. 


bringing inimeasnrab’lc new resources to music. 
One of the most mature experiments in this 
direction is the music of Carillo, the Alexican 
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composer ..I have studied this music with Mr. While speculating on the future of Western 
Carillo and find that its inner construction is music one cannot help observing the sad state 
true to itself ; beneath an apparent complexity of music in India. W ill the discarded carcass 
lies simplicitc' and a fabric of well-balanced of the twelve tone W estern musical system be 

tonal-relation. IMr. Carillo claims no more for left for India to feast upon? With the popu- 

it than that it is an experiment and an attempt larity of the abominable harmonium increasing 

al a new departure, and it is in that sense that in India and the persistent efT./rts of Hindu 

we present it to the public.” writers on music to fit the Hindu system into the 

What the future of this new system will be W estern twelve semi-tone octave, the future looks 
cannot now be predicted. But that the time has dark for Hindu music. When the 22 sriitis ot 

come for an eiitirelv new medium of musical Hindu music will have become understandable 

ex.oression is a sclf-e\ideiit fact. The Thir- to the Western world, will India be plodding 

teeiith hound system of IMr. Carillo is winning along satisfied with a distorted Hindu music 

interest everywhere, and has recently been which is certain to result from the slavish iniita- 
introduced into Russia. tion of Western musical forms, about to be 

IMr. W. J. Henderson, prominent music critic discarded? 
gat e an account of a recent performance in the Hindu music has a rich melodic heritage 
Vt’Tc York Suh as follows: born of deep spiritual experience which W'estern 

“Before beginning Mr. Carillo’s composi- music entirely lacks, and will not be able to 
tion Mr. Stokowski caused several of evolve until the West has matured spiritually, 
the soloists to deliver slowly scales in Hindu musical instruments too are capable of 
whole half, quarter, eighth and six- producing microtones and beautiful mecnd 01 
teeiith tones. He also had played some .glissando effects, wliicli the Thirteenth Sound 
much more interesting scales, such as system attempts by sliding through very small 
that in one and a quarter tones, which, intervals. 

when .given out by the guitar, was cap- In India to-day the great reverence and 
tivating and suggestive of delightful appreciation for the true scientific musical 
melodic possibilities, A double ,glis- system which the ancient Aryans perfected, is 
sando in contrary motion on the harp — gone. Srutis belong to the dim jjast. Tlie 
not the familiar instrument but the scientific principles embodied in the exquisite 
harp zither, one laid flat like a table Hindu musical instruments with their rich 
and resembling the common zither — overtones especially noticeable in the vina, 
was so beautiful that it evoked ap- tambura and tabla or mridan.ga, are for.gotteii. 
plause. < )n the other hand, the exceed- And musicians and auditors alike are conscious 
inglv melancholy wail of the horn only of pleasant sounds, without asking why or 
emitting a scale in eighth tones won wherefor. 

laughter.” It is quite certain that the ancient Aryans 

“All of which si.guifies little beyond what knew the laws of sound and heaid the harmonic 
might be expected in the way of reac- series <>f overtones. They based the sruti 
tions to astonishing curiosities. As a system on this scientific foundation and fashion- 
composition Mr. Carillo’s concertino ed their musical instriunents to produce sruti 
iiie\itably amounted to almost nothing. microtones. To-day however Hindit professors 
The man was experimenting with new are busy writin.g hooks on Hindu music con- 
material and could not rear a structure tainin.g long imprcsui c jiassa.ges abf)ut MTstern 
with it because its structural principles scales, semi-tones, harmonics, vibration fre- 
had not yet been clearly perceived. quencies, etc., most of which information is 
The comixtsition resolved itself into a entirely irrelevant and has little to do with, 
.good deal of passa.ge work, using the Hindu music proper. 

various intervals. The few timid at- A European conqmser, IMr. D. Rndhyar. 
tempts at thematic formation could not recently pointed out in article which appeared 
.go far. But there were some extra- in India just how simple it would be to repro- 
ordinarily beautiful and haunting duce the mysterious 22 srutis. His instructions 
chords and some instrumental combi- were as follows : “Take a string .stretched over 
nations of promise.” a board and pluck ever-increasing lengths of 
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string. We get thus a series of descending 
tones. If we increase our vibratory lengths 
regularly say, i inch, 2 inches, 3 inches, etc., 
up to 44 inches, we obtain a perfect descending 
harmonic series. Such an instrument of tone- 
nieasureiuent known for milleniums is usually 
called from its Greek name : a monochord. If 
then we take our monochord with its movable 
fret and pluck successively the lengths of string 
measured by the series of odd numbers from i 
to 43, we .get twcnty-tw'o sounds which are the 
original twenty-two srutis. However for prac- 
tical purposes it is easier to start by plucking 
22 inches of string, then 23, 24, 25, 26, etc., up 
to 44. This gives us the twenty-two srutis in 
the more recent sense of the term, which how- 
ever is not really that of musical interval, but 
of len.gths of vibrating string, or in general of 
units of vibrating matter or substance. 

It is therefore possible to recognize the Hindu 
musical system and restore to the ragas their 
correct intonations and spiritual potencies. 
Perhaps then Hindu music will make a real 
contribution to the music of the world. Hindu 
musicians arc astonishin.gly adept at prodticin.g 
grace, glisssando and rhythmic effects far in 
advance of anythiiyg that Europe can hope to 
produce for some time to come. Yet, Indian 
music is being suffocated by the distorting in- 
fluence of the harmonium and Western sense of 
pitch It is true that Western influence crept 
into Hindu music lon,g a.go, ]icrhaps even at the 
time of Alexander of Greece. There are great 
.gaps in the history and exposition of music, but 
there is enou.gh available data to begin with. 
Certainly Western music at present has nothing 
to teach India. 

Mr. Carillo himself believes that the twelve 
sound cycle of Western music is unquestionably 
broken and that the new microtonal system is 
infinitely richer, and more iiowerful than the 
imescnt Western svstem. He believes that it is 
possible to hear and appreciate sixteenths of 
tones, for he says that almost certainly there 
exists in our cars the harp of Koeni.g, an or.gan 
vhich is said to have more than ten thousand 
cords, each one of them corresponding to a 
sound. Dv training these cords, which are 
perhaps atrophied bv disuse, one mi.ght Iiear 
perfectly even the most subtle of the new 
sounds. 

IMr. Carillo was asked to found a special 
Tnstifue to teach his new music and now New 
York Citv has the first Conservatorv in the 


world where quarter, eighth and sixteenth tones 
can be learned. He hopes to have a symphony 
orchestra group with special instruments to give 
performances of his works from time to time. 
Who can say what this new system may bring 
to the music of the future? kir. Carillo has had 
the courage and conviction to demonstrate a new 
microtonal system and no one doubts his sincere 
desire to contribute through music to the spiri- 
tual progress of humanity. 

Senor Julian Carillo, founder of the 13th 
Sound klusical Institute of New York City, 
where he instructs in his own system of sixteenth 
tones, as well as modern Western music, was 
kind enough to give me the following interview 
expressly for your Revic-u' : — 

New York, 
March 2Sth, 1927 

“I have a great pleasure in sending you these 
few words in connection with my new musical 
system of the 13th Sound. You will notice in 
them the acoustic point of view of this musical 
levolution which pursues a human, and conse- 
Cjuently noble ideal ; to put all the races of the 
world into a union of afl'ection by means of the 
sound ! If because of ethnic and political ar.gu- 
meiits all the iieoples have separated from them- 
selves this musical revolution of which I am the 
promoter will suiiply wonderful means in order 
that we may be spiritually united ! At the 
present moment three principal musical cultiva- 
tors can be observed. One which the system 
elaborated by the physiques treats to realize. 
Other which has practised the finest tempered 
system for more than 200 years ; and lastly, the 
primitive races who sin.g and play following 
their natural tendencies and where it is impossi- 
ble to find any symptom deservin.g the title of 
musical civilization. The revolution of the 13th 
Sound which will give to humanity the infinite 
pleasure of an absolutely pure music will not 
permit the disorders to continue into the king- 
dom of the sound. I studied the history of the 
music as far as I could in order to know sureb- 
how big was the progress of humanity in that 
branch of knowled.ge. As the result of these 
studios, I can offer to the world the absolutelv 
pure music in my 'Musical System of the T3th 
Sound, In the vear of 1803, being a pupil of 
Acoustic-Harmony and violin in the National 
Conservatory of 'Music in IMexico Citv. I 
succeeded in dividing the tone in parts. The 
teacher was speakin.g about th^ longitudma'' 
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divisions and that half of the length of string 
produced the octave of the sound of the entire 
string. I inteirupted and asked him if it was 
true. The teacher received paternally that im- 
respectful question and told me that it was 
absolutel}' scientiiic and an undoubtedly certain 
law. From that moment my spirit became tur- 
bulent with the desire of producing new sounds 
by means of divisions and subdivisions of the 
string and, when I left the class, I went 
immediately to make experiments. Soon mv 
finger reached the limit of the possibilities 
which my violin could offer me and I recurred 
to a knife’s cutting edge and could hear without 
effort the sixteenth tones between the notes H 
and A of the G string. That was the base for 
the revolution of the 13th Sound, — a name 
which symbolizes the moment in which the 
tvelve tones system was broken. As soon as I 
had the necessary technical knowledge received 
in the Conservatories of l\rexico, Belgium and 
Germany, I started the reyolution. It is un- 
necessary' to tell you of the results that I have 
obtained in nublic as well as in the press in 40 
concerts .given in 'Mexico and in the United 
States, because, fortunately, you have been 
uitness of the recent ones, in Town Hall, and 
lastU' at Carnegie Hall. 'My system of musical 
.craiihic of the m,tli Sound received its technical 
sanction on Afaroh i in Philadelphia, the date 
on which the eminent -Stokowski, the most 
conspicuos conductor at the present time, placed 
mv “Concertino” for violin, violon-chclo, french- 
horn, arpa-citara, octavina and guitar, based on 
quarters, eighths and sixteenths tones using the 
revolutionary score in \'hi<di keys, notes, flats, 
shams and naturals are not used. As von see. 
the revolution of the rath .Sound has been 
comrdetclv radical concerning the graphic, for 
it lias iinllified once for all, the confused graphio 
problems which had l>een the result of twentv 
centuries of effort rff huninnitv. The following 
signs ha^’c been substituted advantageouslv ; 
staffs kevs notes, flats^ sharps, and naturals 

SciRxtiftc B\.se 

“The revolution of the rath Sound Iregan to 
develop with the elements wdiich it found in the 
old system the temperate ; but wdth the sixteenth 
tones, the incorrections of the tempered system 
are reduced to its minimum. I know that t'hc 
tempered svstem has no sympathizers in India, 
for which I congratulate von and I want yon 


to give in yoiu first article, my hearty congratu- 
lations to the musicians of your country. The 
musical system of the 15th -Sound is quite right 
in its purpose of getting rid of the tempered 
system. What a great fortune when that 
happens ! Soon the tempered system and 
instruments will go to rest in fellowship with 
staffs, notes, names of notes, sharps, flats, 
naturals, etc. This is the first time that I make 
r'ublic declarations in regard to the tempered 
system for knowing as I know the musicians' 
psy'chology. I realize what would ha\ e happen- 
ed if, oil beginning this musical revolution, I had 
made such statement. I had to conform myself 
on formulating my theory of the 13th Sound, — 
to announce the catastrophe without .giving any 
technical details to explain how it was going to 
occur. I said : — “The 13th. Sound will be the 
be.ginning of the end and the point of departure 
of a new nnisical generation which will succeed 
in chan.ging everything for there will remain not 
even a single instrument of those we know 
to-day; all the instruments will be insufficient 
to produce tlic enormous number of sounds 
which wc are .going to use,” The Theory of the 
r.ith Sound conquered in a sinqile ex'fierinient, 
sou)td.< in one pctai'c, and these 
are tlie bases to go as far as noliody else, before 
1805, has dmic not only in jiractice, hut even 
in the charming le.geiuls of your country. 

“I know that in India they give great 
importance to the scientific side of music and 
by -some informations I have, I also know thev 
use the physiques’ system, a system that the 
revolution of tlie 131!! .‘vnind does not approve 
entirely for it contains more than sixty per 
cent, of mistakes. That of Pythagoras i.s more 
pure and nevertheless it has forty iier cent, 
of false sounds and for this reason the 13th 
5 x>nnd will not accept it. Even more, I have 
alrcad_v a system absolutely pure to offer to 
the musical world. -Bnch a system will be 
introduced into iwacticc little by little in orde'" 
to avoid professional and nierccnarv upsettings 
for they have as basis the terniiercd or the 
rhysiqnes’ systems. 

“Eiiroi'c i'^ alread\' niieasy about the T3th 
Sound revohitinii and she will be even more, 
when she knows that my .system has alreadv 
reached the Conservaton' of Leningrad as well 
ns the Institute d’Etat of the same conntrs' — 
Russia 

“We will succeed by means of the 13th 
.'^nnnd in uniting those million and millions of 
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liumau beings so inclined to mysticism and 
iiieditation and we will succeed also in approach- 
ing others : those brothers of ours divided among 
the conquerors who have carried on their 
swords blood and sufferings, and b}' some philo- 
sophers who have encouraged hatred with their 
teachings. Sound has strength enough to unite 
huii'anity without blood, or hatred, or suffer- 


ing. This wonderful element carries with it 
the greatest strength ; mysteiy. Then let us 
11 bC mystery to benefit humanity with its 
enchantments” 

yote ’ — Iiiforniation about the The Thirteenth 
SGiiiiti ''Vsttrin can be ^ecureil from the 

Secretaiy of the rhirteeiith Sound Musical Institute, 
Mr. A. Valdcrraiia, cco W’cbi igjnd , New York 
City, U. S. A. 


MYSTICISM IX MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 
By G. StBBA R.AMAVY.t, M..\. 


Ruskin speaks of “masked words”, which 
“wearing, like chameleon, the colour of the 
ground of any man’s fancy^ lie in wait and 
lend him with a spring from it.” He warns 
us against them, sating “there never were 
creatures of jn'ey so misch.ievous, never diploma- 
tists so cunning, never poisoners so deadly, as 
these masked words ; they are th.c unjust 

stewards of all men’s ideas ” (hic such word 
is “mystic.” Some enii'loy the term as the 
best compliment they can pay to any piece of 
art or i)oetrv, to any iihase of religion or philo- 
sophy which in their view has attained the 

“.giddy heights of perfection.” Gthers use the 
word in an euphemistic way for describing a 
thing as being outside the pale of, if not 

opposed to, reason. Others a.gain take it to 
mean ‘dreamy’, ‘weird’ or ‘spectral’, while 

others still seem to regard it as some occul* 
charm the meaning of which ought never to be 
questioned. In short, its import seems infinit.- 
ly variable as “the shade by the light, quiver- 
ing aspen made.” 

To dispel this variegated enchantment, to 
shatter this “dome of manv coloured .glass that 
stains the white radiance” of truth, the same 
author prescribes a device which reminds us t)f 
Keats’ story of Lamia. Fix your intense .gaze 
upon the “masked word” like the “bald-head 
philosopher,” Apollonius, and the mask at 
once drops off and reveals the word in its naked 
tuith. Lookin.g thus intensely at the present 


word “mystic,” we discover in it a familv- 
lesemblanco to its ori.ginal Greek ancestor 
“Mucin” meaning “to close” (lips or eyes), 
and implyin.g silence. The latter is a near 
kinsman of our Sanskrit word “Mounam.” 
Now it at once strikes us that the root meaning 
of “mystic” mrs; refer to the apj earance of a 
sage or hermit rapt in meditation, and that 
such description as it gives is obviously external, 
without any indication of the character of inner 
personality of the saint. His attitude of 
“silence” accom]ianied by the closing of lips 
or eyes ina\' be interpreted in more than one 
way. It may be a method of disci'dine corres- 
I'onding to “Mounainudra” of our Yo.gis; it 
niay be due to the man being immersed in 
meditation ; it may result from the trance of 
ccstacy--Vo.grt.s-,imf(d;n'— which the Sadhak seeks 
and attains. Or this “silence” mav be construed 
symbolically as “the one sole langua.ge of 
immortality, the only true utterance of the 
infinite” as in Hamlet’s farewell saying “the 
rest is silence”; or it may betoken the crown 
of wisdom, as in the “Philosophv of .Silence” 
which Carlyle is said to have preached in several 
volumes. It may also have some bearing upon 
the person that uses the word. It may indicate 
the state of open-mouthed wonder or the cold 
stillness of flat unbelief, the hauteur of 
superiority or the cautiousness of suspicion, on 
the tiart of the uninitiated towards the “mystic”. 

Such are the possible implications of its 
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original root-meaning. Now if ue can have au 
inkling into what is in the minds of those, upon 
whose lips the word is often heard, and if we 
then tr\’ to relate that to its original meaning 
and implications, we will be in a position to 
gauge the mentality of those over whose minds 
ic has assumed the “unjust stewardship.” 
Fortunately the latter have furnished us with 
a more or less definite statement of wEat they 
mean by this term “.^Iysticism”, says Profes^or 
Seth in an admirably representative article in 
the Eiicyclot'u'dia Fyntannica, “a])pears in con- 
nection with tire endeavour of the human mind 
to grasp the divine essence or the ultimate 
reality of things ; and to enjo\' the blessedness 
of actual communion with the Highest”. The 
first part he calls its philosophical^ and the 
second its religious side. To achieve the former 
the mystic resorts to contemplation and intui- 
tion. The latter he seeks to accomplish “not 
through any externa! media but by a species of 
ecstatic transfusion or identification in which 
the individual becomes in very truth, partaker 
of the Divine Nature, God ceases to he an 
object to him and becomes an e.xperience”. 
“This is the ecstacy” the Professor reminds us, 
“or the mystical swoon which appears among 
the Hindoos, tlie neo-Platonists, and the 
medieval Saints”. 

How and why to this two-fold exrcrience of 
man the name “mysticism” came to be applied, 
it is now pertinent to inquire. At the very out- 
set, we have to note that it is a Western coinage, 
first come into vogue regarding the Medieval 
saints and neo-Platonists, and extended later 
to nearly all the Eastern systems of religion 
or philosophy there being in fact no distinction 
between the two, and that none of the so-called 
“mystics” ever recognised that little or applied 
it to themselves or to fellow-members of the 
cult. The Greek and Jewish nations had, 
admittedly, nothing of mysticism in them. 
“Neither the Greek nor the Jewish mind” '■avs 
the same Professor, “lent itself readilv to 
mysticism, the Greek because of its clear and 
sunny naturalism, and the Jewish because of 
its rigid monotheism, and its turn towards 
W'orldlv realism and statutory observance”. 
Aristotle who explored every phase of the know- 
ledge never once approached the mvstical and 
even Plato sought to discover the ideal state 
•-ather than an'- spiritual secret. TiK''ee'1 the 
two view-noints, namely tl;e chi='-'ical nr 
Judaical and the mvstical stand at opposite 


extremes. The latter starts from God as the 
supreme reality and looks upon the miiver.se 
and even Man as hut the illusory medium 
wherein that sun of Truth is reflected “as 
through a glass darkly”. The former on 
the other hand takes its firm root in i\Iau 
and the world of sense as the immediate 
Reality and imagines Gixl us a personality 
though higher than human who activelj- 
interests Himself in mundane affairs and 
responds to faith, prayer and worsliip. It 
IS natural therefore that “only with the exhaus- 
tion of the Greek and Jewish civilisation 
mysticism became a prominent feature in 
Western thou.ght” But it would not be fair 
to consider “mysticism” as the after-math and 
excrescence of a rotten defunct culture. The 
reason for its synchronising with the decay of 
the Jewish or Classic epoch lies deeper. It is 
to lie found in the religion ushered in by Jesus, 
which had the closest affinity with the great 
faiths of the East such as Vedantism and 
Buddhism, and differed fundamentally in its 
essence from the orthodox type. One may 
hazard a guess that were it not for the faith and 
rcx'ereiice aroused by His miracles, Jesus would 
luu’e been almost the first to be styled a 
“mystic”. It may seem strange, but neverthe- 
less it is a fact, that the soul of Christianity as 
pro])(um(letl by Jesus like that of everv gieat 
Eastern religion was incoiiqn'ehensible to the 
.generality of the West, who though baptised as 
Christians, had inherited the Greek or the 
Jewish temjieraiiieiit and were fed iqioii the 
natnralisiii of the one or the realism of the other. 
But iiidix idiials and small sects there were 
among them, who entering the heart of the new' 
religion and steeped in the spirit of Jesus, shook 
tlieiiiselves free of the worldly shackles and 
claimed to sec tlie kingdom of Heaven coming 
upon the earth, and to hold communion with 
God Himself. There alsii sprang ti]) another 
body of pious Christians, 1 Irlosophically-mindcd, 
who soiiqlit to give the dectrines of the Greek 
mctaphvsician a sjiiritual intert retation conso- 
nant with their religion. Naturallv therefore 
these saints and these neo-Platonists could not 
he easily comprehended hv the common folk 
each of whom regarded them in his own wav. 
There were some that hhndlv adored them, con- 
fessing inahilit'- at the same time, to follow 
their teach in Others there were, who admit- 
ting their sincerity, doubted the truth of their 
professions and consictered them misguided. 
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i'licre were others still who thoroughly dis- 
■elie\ ed their veracity and condemned them as 
-oiiscious cheats. All of them found in “mys- 
tic” a handy word to indicate their respective 
attitude and were agreed upon using it as a 
suitable name for the above-mentioned persons 
tiiid sects. When, later, they came into contact 
\' ith the great religions of the Hast and found 
them of the same feather, they extended the 
use of the term to the latter also. It would not 
therefore be far wrong to suggest that this 
term was Ikh'u of the fundamental difference 
between the East and the West and that its 
vague, iiidefiiiiteiiess was deliberately utilised by 
the latter to eu]ihemistically express its in- 
capacity to comprehend, if not its want of 
ijelief in, the Eastern religious view-iioint. 

Besides being used for the theologians and 
philosophers whose spiritualism the lay men 
could not understand, the word has been in 
leceiit times applied by the West to the itocts, 
especially the lyric poets who manifest a highly 
intuitive or spiritual power. It is with these 
latter that this essay is chiefly concerned. So 
early as i6th Century, we can find an instance 
— though somewhat crude one — cf what may he 
termed “poetical mysticism”, in Shakespeare’s 
insinuation against the “rival poet” — believed 
to be Chapman — that ho is taught hy spirits to 
write above a mortal pitch, that ‘the proud full 
sail of his great verse’ is propelled by “his 
compeers be* night,” and that he is nightly 
“gulled with iutelligenco by affable-familiar 
ghost”. 

The most strikin.g instance of the poct-niystic 
in the iSth Century is Blake. Like the abovc- 
iiientioned “rival poet” he also claimed to he 
inspired by super-human intelligences and 
“Spirits of dead men, and his poems full of 
symbol and allegory, call upon men to come 
out of the “prison-house of ,-cuse,” to break the 
“mind-forged manacles of abstract moral law”, 
and thereby to realise in the eternal world of 
‘i’liagination’ the “Divine Image” formed of 
‘Alercv, Pity. Peace and Love.” 

In the early luth century a wlufle movement 
-the Romantic Rex’ival — was honoured by the 
.general apiflication of this title, and within the 
Romantic school, the poets that achieved special 
distinction in this line were \Yordsworth, 
Colerid,ge, Shelley and, we may add, Keats 
'I'he two former instituted a kind of Nature- 
worship ; hut it was not Pantheism ; it was to 
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them only a Yoga for realising the Highest, 
w hich is thus described by Wordsworth ; 

riic breath of this corporeal frame 
.Vnd even rhe motion of our human blood 
.Vlnio-t -u-pended, we are laid asleep 
In body, -,ud become a living Soul ; 

While with an eye made (juiet by the power 
( )f harmony, and the deep power of Joy, 

We -ee into the life of things”. 

“And 1 have felt” continues the same poet, 
presence tiiat disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
(_)f somctliing far more deeply interfused, 

Who.-e presence is the light of the setting suns, 

.Vnd the round ocean and the living air, 

.\ud the blue sky and in the mind of man 
.\ motion and a spirit, that impells 
-Ml tl'.inknig things, all objects of all thought 
.'Vnd tolls through all things.” 

Shelley is a modern edition of the neo- 
I'latonist To the same sober critic steeped in 
classicism, he seemed like “a beautiful ineffec- 
tual angel beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain”. 

The keynote to his poetry is the neo-Platonic 
“Ideality” : 

“ I'hc One reiu.mis, the many change and pass, 
Heaven's light for ewr shmes, earth’s shadows fly , 
J.ite, like a dome- e)f many-coloured glass. 

Stains tlie wliite radiance of Eternity, 

I'uiil Death tramples it to fragments”. 

Keats is the most ardent votary of Beauty. 
Since heanly is the common stock-in-trade of 
every poet, Keats has escaped being dubbed a 
“mystic”. But his use of “Beauty” has been 
generally misunderstood. It is not physical or 
even symbolic beauty, though his descriptions 
of beauty' are predominantly objective. It is 
the “Principle of Beauty in all things” that he 
adored. “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty'” is 
I'.is refrain. 

The Brownings are too intellectual to be 
obstrusivch' mystical ; yet such is their philo- 
sophy in essence ; in their poetry', the marriage 
of philosophy with religion becomes complete. 
The perennial theme with Robert Browning is 
the immurtah’ty of the Soul, and its eternal 
('.od-ward march through infinitude of forms. 
“Man” says ho “is a God though in the germ”. 
“Time’s wheel runs back or stops ; potter and 
clay endure.” The burden of IMrs. Browning’s 
song is Love. But it is not individual objective 
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]o\ c. It is — to parody the phrase ot Keats — the 
principle of Kove in all things which she seeks 
to celebrate. “How do 1 lo\e thee?” she asks 
and herself answ ers : 

■‘1 lovt ihcc to the tieptli and hrcadtli aud height 
dl\ "uul can leaLlij when feeling eiut of sight 
Fur tile end'' of Being and Ideal Grace.” 

Emile Bronte though styled au agnostic, 
may also be classed among the mystics. Her 
“East Lines" disclosed a conception of God 
very much akin to that of the East. “Xo 
Coward soul is mine” sa\ s she; 

■'Tliiju^h c!irih .,iri luaii were gouc, 

Aud suns aud unoersts ceased to Le, 

Aud thou were left alone, 

H\er_'. I’xi.'teiice would e.v -t ;u Thee” 

Ruijaiyat of (Amur Khayyam is undoubtedly 
tile poetical expression of Sufi lu.vsticisni. In 
brushing aside s.vsteniatic philosophy and all 
knotty riddles of the whence and the whither of 
Man’s destiny, and drowiimg all doubts and 
uistempers in the ever-bnmniiiig Cup, (.)inav 
shows the closest atiinity to the cult of Bhakti. 
Particularly his p raver to Love to sing beside 
him in the wilderness and thus transform it 
into Paradi?e is very much like the .veaniiiig 
of tlic Gopis for bree Krishna’s music in the 
forest of Brindavaii. But how Fitzgerald him- 
self interpreted the poem we do not know for 
certain ; aud it is pirobable that tlmar's seeming- 
ly Epicurean doctrine of “Eat, drink and be 
nieiiw” attracted him more than any mystical 
suggestion. 

Among the modern American mystics, two 
poets deserve siiecial mention, namely Emerson 
and Whitman. In the former the approach to 
the Eastern systems of idiilosophy is more- 
studied and conscious Though a staunch evolu- 
tionist, he found God the “( )Ver-Soul” to lie 
the very lieart of evolution which is simply God 
“objectivizing himself”. 

“The uiiicersc” says Emerson “is one, 
because He is one”. 

"He is the axes i>t the -tar; 
lie i' the ~jiarkle of the "-par; 
lie is tlie heart of every creature 
He i-' the nieaihug of t\ery feature”. 

Walt Whitman though not a professed 
( irientalist like Emerson, reveals in his poetry 
the closest spiritual affinity with the East. One 
of the many mystical experiences he had is re- 
corded in the “Song of Mtself”. “Whatever 


it was” says his biograpiher “it brought him 
permanent conviction of the infinite significance 
of every object to the awakened soul, absolute 
intuitive certainty of God, of immortality of 
a purposive plan running through creation, and 
of his part in it.” Of all the W'esterii poets he 
seems to make the nearest approach to our ideal 
of Jivan mnkta. He professes a psychic power 
to pass in vision to and through time and 
space and to feel and assimilate into his life 
the agonies as well as the ecstacies of the world. 
He “understands the large hearts of heroes;’’ 
his is “the disdain aud calmness of martyrs;” 
he is “the hounded slave;” and then he says; 


"I am all acme of things accoinplidicd, aiul 

I am encloscr of things to be 
M> feet ,-tnke an apex of the apices of the stairs, 

Uii evert step bunches of ages, and larger bunches 

between the steps , 

-\U below duly travelled, and still I mount and 

mount 

Cycles ferried my i-rail'.e . . 

for riH>m to me. stars kept aside in their own 

ring.s ” 


111 another poem he declares ; 

"I'rom this liour I ordain myself loosed of limits 

and imaginary lines. 

Going while I li.st, my own master total and 

absolute 

1 inhale .great dr.iughts of space, 

'Uie Mast and tlie West are mine, the North and 

the South arc mine”. 


One word may here be added about the 
mysticism of the contemporary Irish poets 
thief among whom are A.E., Yeats and Cousins. 
Tlie Celtic race to which they belong excels 
every other in its great gifts of vision and 
colour Sense. Their poetry' therefore is aglow 
with bright deeply significant visions and res- 
plendent dreams. They yearn to end “this 
.sorry scheme of things entire, and remould it 
nearer to tlie heart’s desire”. 

"Would that the world were a i..isket of .gold, 

1 he wrong of unlovely things is .i wrong too 

gre.'it to be told" 

is the wail of A cats. The \’ision Beatific 
which if realised, imparts by contrast a poignant 
pathos to the loveliest sight in the outer world, 
the Inner Li.ght ineffable the like of which 
never slione on sea or land, the illimitable Ocean 
rolling for ever round the little islet of our life 
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and “tinting all things with its eternal hues 
and reflexes’’, are everywhere gleaming through 
their verse whatever be the theme legendary, 
allegoric or historical. 

Coming nearer home we must naturally ex- 
pect a plethora of mj’sticism in poetry. “India” 
says Professor Seth in his characteristic vein, 
“has always been a fertile mother of practical 
mystics and devotees ; the climate itself en- 
courages passivity, and the very luxuriance of 
vegetable and animal life tends to blunt the 
feeling of the value of life”. Whether we agree 
with his reasoning or not, we may in substance 
accept his conclusion. Indeed the words 
“mystic” and “mysticism” attained popular 
currency here, since the Nobel prize won for 
Tagore’s poetry a world-wide recognition. On 
that occasion he was unanimously hailed as the 
greatest of mystics by the West which fell into 
ecstacies over the new vistas of vision and feel- 
ing opened out to them by his muse ; and we, 
as behoves a subject people, echoed the manner 
of their applause. But there have been a few 
among us however, who could not join in the 
general chorus, not because the}' loved and 
a.dored Rabindranath’s poetry any the less, but 
since they could not understand why it should 
be styled mystic. After a minute study of 
Tagore’s works, they could not honestly find in 
them anything of “mysticism” so far as they 
understood the import of that term. The fact 
is that Rabindranath in spite of the unmistak- 
able Western influence over him, is but a lineal 
descendant of Kabir, Chaitanya and a host of 
other Vaishnavitc Bhaktas. In his ; oetry 
India’s divine wisdom and idiilosophy with 
w Inch she has fed her children ever since she 
was ushered into existence find sweet and clear 
utterance. His love-songs are redolent of the 
memories of Krishna and Gopis, and his 
religious meditations bring into fresh light the 
hoary truths of the I'panishads. Almost the 
same may be said of that bulbul of India, 
Sreemati Farojini, in whose unpremeditated 
melodies India’s immortal dream sings itself, 
and of that meteoric genius, Harindranath, 
whose seraphic muse is soaring in the high 
altitudes of India’s spirit-skies. But after what 
has been said before, nothing would seem more 
natural than that the West should consider 
these and other Indian poets as reaching the 
very acme of mysticism. 

After tracing in very brief outline the in- 
dividual traits of the prominent poet mystics it 
5 


would now be of interest to study their chief 
common features and account for their exis- 
tence. A conscious turning away from the 
world of sense, and defiant setting at naught of 
all tradition and convention, a half contemp- 
tuous disregard of the ordinary ethical standards, 
and a stout denial of the potency of reason, 
constitute the foremost characteristics of the 
mystic school of poetry in the west. That 
“there are more things in Heaven and Earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophies” is a 
doctrine they always love to emphasise. “Tear 
asunder the mind-forged manacles” says Blake, 
“and enjoy the wisdom and bliss of Eternity”. 
“Here is the test of wisdom” Whitman points 
out : 

“Wisdom is not tinally tested m schools. 

Wisdom cannot be passed from one having it to 

another not having it. 

Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof, 

is its own proof”. 

He says elsewhere, 

“Tor our soul’s mv-tic evolution 

“Xot only the right justified, wlwt we call evil 

also justified.” 

He further declaims. 

“--Mlons ! 

“-\llous! from all lormules! 

Trom your formules, () lial-e\ed atul materialistic 

priests !” 

A frequent resort to vague language and 
symlwlic imagery in describing the spiritual 
experiences, and an almost exalted proclama- 
tion of the absolute, indefinable nature of the 
latter may also be taken to characterise the 
writings of these fioet-mystics. The “Little 
Lamp” and the “Tiger” of Blake, the “Seashell” 
and “IMountain-echoes’’ of M’ordsworth, the 
“-Eolean Harp” of Coleridge, the “Potter’s 
Wheel” of Browning, the “Open Road” of 
Whitman, the “Gardener” and the “Crescent 
Moon” of Tagore are a few of the numberless 
symbols utilised by these poets to express the 
deep spiritual truths thev- have realised. The 
language employed to describe the latter is 
purposely va.gne, indefinite and sometimes even 
inconsistent. For, does not Tennyson say, 
“Word'^ like Nature half reveal 
.\tid half i onceal the soul within?” 

Blake “sees a world in a grain of sand”. 
Wordsworth feels “a presence”, “a sense sub- 
lime of something”, “a motion and a spirit”. 
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Whitman "swears” to us “there are divine 
things more beautiful than words can tell”. 
Describing the “progress of souls”, he says ; 
“Thej- go! they go! I know that thej' go; 
but I know not where they go ; but I know 
they go toward the best-toward something 
great”. 

Shelley speaks of “the awful shadow of some 
unknown power floating unseen among us” and 
describes it as : 

■'That ligtit ■'iinic kindles the universe, 

That Lcaut_\ lo Aliieh all things wurk and move 
That Eencdietion wimh the eclipsing cut'c 
<Jf lirlii tan quench nut, that sustaining Love 
Which, tlirotigh the web of being blindly wove 
By man e-.nd bca-'t and earth and air and -ca, 

Burns bright or dim as each are mirrors of 
The fire for winch all tiiir-t'’. 

Coleridge compares all animated nature to 
organic harps diversely framed, 

“That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and va^t, one iiitellectiral breeze, 

.Vt once the fioul of each, and God of all”. 

Even Byron in his “interviews” with Nature 
lays claim to mysticism and says ; 

“I steal 

From all I may be, or ha\e been befi-re. 

To mingle with the Uunerse, and feel 

What I can ne’er e.xprc'S, >et caiinol all conceive”. 

The reasons for the prevalence of these 
du'.racteristics among the m> slic poets are not 
far to .seek; and they indeed partially account 
for the very use of the term “mystic” in their 
case. It is within the knowledge of every one 
who knows anything of Voga, that the Sadhak 
before reaching the ultimate’ goal has to pass 
through all the above-mentioned stages. Hence 
the fierce antagonism to the experience of the 
senses and to the sway of reason, the tramidiiig 
under foot of all conventional ethical standards, 
the description of all tlieir c.x; cricnces in weird 
symlKil and vague, suggestive phrase, the lack 
of restraint, the reckless abandon to monientarv 
impulse, that characterise these poets pioint to 
fue Central fact, that their realisations (jf 
Truth have been partial, unsteady, transitional, 
and clearly below the acme of ])erfection. 
This may be due to manv causes. The 
absence of r,urns (spiritual teachers) such 
as flourished in ancient India, whose 
f;ersonal contact is indispensa1>le for sound, 
spiritual training, the grijss ignorance ou 


our part, as regards the cfticaCious means for 
the speedy acliieveiueiit of tb.e spiritual object, 
the lack of proper eiiviroiunent or popular 
encouragement for such ; ursi its, the irresist- 
ible sway and irrepressible consciousness, in the 
moderns, of passion and personal ego the com- 
plete abandoiiiiieiit of which is the prime con- 
dition of attaining higher knowledge, — these 
may chiefly account for the aliove-mentioiied 
imperfectuess of realisation. Added to these 
is also the difficulty due to inadequacy of the 
iauguage to d.cscribe spiritual experiences. In 
the first [dace tl\e very nature of the latter is 
such as to defy all luiman attempts at a full 
clear and exact definition of them in aii}’ 
language And strange to say, the Englisli 
language the most adaptable and highly develop- 
ed in every otlrcr branch of human knowledge 
is unlike- Sanskrit, far from effiedeiit as a 
medium of spiritual expression. The extreme 
(’ifficulty, for instance, of finding apt synonyms, 
or eve-n of giving adequate explanations, for 
such common sifiritual vocabulary in Sanskrit 
as Voga, Dharma, Tatwa, Brahmasakshatkara, 
Ma\-a, Satchidanaiida, goes to prove the point. 
N<.> wonder tliercfure if the poets li\ing under 
modern conditions of life and wielding such an 
imperfect instrument as the English language, 
find all spiritual endeavour au uphill process, 
a continual groping in the dark with but an 
occasional glimpse of the far-off Light, and do 
not aspire for a clear, full and impres-ive ex- 
pression in treating of such things. There is 
equally no wonder if the lay readers of their 
Iioeins receive the impression of an air\-, elusive, 
dreamy, indefinable something, or, may be, 
nothing, and regard it as the fittest attribute 
of all mystic p(;etry. 

All humble appeal to the contemporary pod 
mystics and to their readers may not here be 
( ut of place. < )nr stud\- of the ancient poet- 
]ihi1osophers of India convinces us of one 
characteristic in them, namely that they never 
set down anythin, g of which they had not full 
and perfect iiersoiial knowledge. This is the 
reason why their utterances always strike lioiuc 
and iiroduce lasting imi)i'e.ssion. That example, 
would it not beliov’e our modern ])oets to cop\-? 
If onl\' they confine themselves to things thev 
have known perfectly and realised at first hand, 
their exiircssion would be less ambiguous and 
more impressive than it is at present. ‘‘There 
is a wide difference” as Ruskin reminds us 
‘‘between elementary knowledge and superficial 
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;i>\\ ledge — between a tinn beginning and a 
,eble smattering." If “a little knowledge is a 
iaiigeruns thing'’ it is doubly dangerous in tlie- 
yiintual realm where nothing is demonstrable. 
'\\'e must also reineniber that to the beauty and 
;ower of iioetry nothing is so fatally injurious 
as want of self-restraint, vagueness of thought 
eiul indefiniteness of expression. “Athwart the 
lireary, botindiess element of hearsajdng and 
canting, and twaddle and poltroonary’’, the 
; oet's Voice must come as Xature’s own, 
emanating “from the inner Light-sea and Flame- 
"ea, Xature’s and Truth’s own heart.’’ Of 
every theme the poet handles, he must be able 
tc assert, “this I saw and knew; in the .sum of 
nty life, this was the thing nianijest to me — this 
the piece of true knowledge or sight which tnv 
shares of sunshine and earth has permitted me 


to seize.’’ Would not the present day readers 
of mystic poetry be also well advised not to 
mistake the poet’s imperfect knowledge and 
obscure expression for his soaring “above a 
mortal pitch’’ and thus prostrate their powers of 
understanding, but to study it intelligently and 
to critically appreciate it b\- comparing with 
the ancient treasures of spiritual lore, which are 
mother India’s proud heritage? Moreover, 
from all that has been said in the course of this 
essay it must Im evident that the term “iiiystic- 
isiii’’ though full of significance, is by no means 
a happy choice, and may yield place to another 
word less confusing, more direct and pointed. 
The present writer would suggest, for a substi- 
tute the Sanskrit word “Yoga” ; but others may 
perhaps light upon a more suitable expression 
for the same. 


TO A MAX IN MARS. 
lU’ Mr. C. L. R. S.vstri, b.sc. 


Mv De\r P'rien'd, 

It is only recently that we have conic to 
hilow of you, that is to say, not of you exactly, 
for we have not yet located you, hut of the con- 
ditions of your planet, from which we naturally 
infer that you also exist. It would be a fine 
thing if you did ; for then we could correspond 
with one anotfier and compare notes in regard 
to onr different worlds. As it is, we know very 
little of yours, and yon, provided alway.s that 
you are a living entity, and not merely a coii- 
.iectural phantom, ninch Ic.ss of ours; for it 
stands to reason that if you knew anything of 
-'■'onr brethren down here, you would lon.g ago 
have made known the fact. Taking tliin.gs a? 
the3' ^re, however, it pains me to think that youi 
evince so little interest in onr affairs, ta/ji/f we 
simply die to know as much of vours as we 
possibly can. Wlicreas you are as mute as a 
statue, we are literally panting to shed a ray, 
for \-(>ur behoof, on matters of this world. Xot 
that we have no business of our own to attend 


to. But our nature is altruistic and we wouldn’t 
keep you in utter darkness if, by any chance, 
wc could flood the chambers cf 3'our mind with 
light. We have our own affairs to mind, it is 
true, but we have just enough time on our hands 
to cleanse the Augean stables of vour ignorance. 
t)f course, we ha\e abu'.idance of fun going on 
all around us ; but wc want you to share it with 
ns. Adventure is in our blood : and though we 
have conic unto a vast inheritance, we want to 
exiffore “fresh woods and pastures new.’’ We 
have not _vet sat, li’KC the inytholo.gical gentle- 
man, so long upon a rock that we have grown 
to it : our limbs are still capable of movement, 
and wc itch to stir ourselves to som.e great 
acliicvcment. 

Our earth is a curious planet, all things con- 
sidered ; and I advise \-ou strongb' to cultivate 
an interest in it. Your time, I assure \am, will 
not he thrown awa.w You will find it more 
instructive than vour own jialtr^* world. 
Excuse nn’ irreverence, but, compared to ours, 
your world cannot but be paltry. And that in 
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more ways than one. I do nut here speak of 
bulk. There is no virtue in mere bulk. There 
ina^- be no solidity in bulk at all : it may contain 
only a half-penny v. orth of bread to an intoler- 
able deal of sack. I mean that our world is an 
extremely lively rrlace Liveliness is its 
principal feature. We are so constituted that 
we cannot, for nuts, put up with the least 
dulness ; like Falstaff, we forswear thin pota- 
tions. We abjure dulness, as Christ abjured the 
devil, to get behind us. We crat'e for fun, even 
at the risk of our lives ; rve thrive on it, as the 
malarial irarasite thrives on Imnian blood. It 
is all very well for a certain class of men to 
“hold the mirror up’’ to a coiwse of plain living 
and hi.gh thinking. Let them lead such a life 
that have a taste for it : t> c have recourse to 
other ways. Like Sydney Smith’s “onion in 
the bowl of salad” excitement fe.rnw the chief 
ingredient in f>ur li\es. We are made of the 
stuff that deplores the cankers of a calm world 
and a long peace “It I had been born a corsair 
or a pirate,” thought Mr. Tappertit, “I should 
have been alright.” Most of us think so, too. 

This crating for excitement, indeed, lias 
almost become a di=ease with us. We want to 
be in the thick of tlie crowd : the more we jostle 
and are jostled, the more we like it. We would 
not, if we could, miss even the least hit of fun : 
with us, it is “very stuff o’ the cf.nscieiice.” 
The speed with which, we are rushed is siiii])!'.- 
incredible ; yet there are th(<se who complain 
that it is very slow The truth of the matter is 
that our nervous ('.ri’anization is in a state of 
utter derangement. That is why we want to 
drink in excitement at every pore. 

Recenth' we had a war on. r)f course, as 
usual, it was tc> h.a\e b'-eu the last war ; a war, 
in fact, to end war. It lost much of its 
hideousness a-- those who were responsible for 
it vouchsafed to ns that it would, ultimately, 
introduce peace on earth and good-will towards 
men. It was, in a isay, a blessing ; it was to 
make the world safe f(jr democracy ; it was to 
make pos.sible another Eden on earth. In short, 
it was the most humane thing, under the 
circumstances. Anyway, that was the impres- 
sion that the politicians created. And, you 
know, they were “all, all honourable men.” It 
would have been rank heresy to disbelieve them 
By the way, I tvonder, if you haw that breed 
among you ? Is the soil of Mars congenial to 
their growth? You see, we are strangely 
ignorant of the conditions that obtain there. 


You must have wars, no doubt ; just by way of 
recreation, if for nothing else. \Ve regard Mars 
as the god of war ; and you would be lacking 
ill a sense of humour if you were deficient in 
the chief article of your own produce. But, of 
course, stranger things have happened. Coming 
hack to my question, have you the race of 
politicians on 3'our circum-ambic-nt heights? If 
you have not, you have missed a rare treat. 
Down here, they are more or less the staple food 
upon which we thrive. Yon may, in case you 
do not stock the commodity, require some sort 
of description of them. Well, tasks have to be 
faced ; and though I am not a politician myself, 
and cannot sjieak from inside knowledge, I shall 
try to convey to yon as accurate an impression 
of them as is humanly possible. 

Politicians are neither fish, flesh, nor red- 
herrijigs : they don’t come under any exact 
definition. They are neither black, white, nor 
chocolate. They are nrit distinguishable !)>• 
race, colour, or creed, b'everal s'lccics of men 
(not much resembling one another) are classed 
under politicians, — as mongrels, curs, shoughs, 
water-rugs, and demi-wolves are all elept by th.e 
name of dogs. Every country jiossesscs them, 
to a greater or lesser extent. Their essential 
characteristics are the same everywhere and at 
all times. “Age cannot wither, nor custom 
stale” their infinite variety. Without them life 
would become, in Hamlet’s words, “weary, 
stale, fiat, and uniirofitahle ” They have some 
eenmnon traits ; they are the devil’s finger in 
the cauldron of affairs, stirring up strife between 
nations. Wars owe their existence mainlv to 
them. Of course, they are full of soft words. 
In fact, if yon are to believe them, they are the 
very milk and cream of human kindness ; and, 
if they had their way, they would transform the 
whole world into a paradise. The pitv of it is, 
according to them, the '-est of the world is not 
actuated by the same generous motives. Un- 
fortunately, however, the shores of men’s minds 
are now-a-days washed by an unceasing tide of 
scepticism ; and nobody’s words, least of all the 
politician’s, are taken at their face-value. Time 
was when they were regarded as sacred ; yon 
doubted them at your own soul’s peril. But 
the well of people’s faith has completely dried 
up. They had given the politicians a very 
extensive rope. But the politicians failed, and 
failed most miserably, in the hour of their trial. 
^Vhen they wanted the people’s help, they 
paraded an interminable string of noble senti- 
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incuts. The moment that help was given, there 
was an end to their eloquence : something, 
aiiparently, had stuck in their throats. It 
proved, in the end, to be only a put-np job ; 
and the truth slowly dawned upon the people’s 
minds The politicians had once again played 
their immemorial trick — and had succeeded. It 
wa-- now the peojjle’s turn. 

The much-boomed war ended — as wars have 
always ended. It did’nt, as promised, pave the 
way to eternal peace. If anything, it paved the 
nay to even greater wars in the future. The 
wheel had come full circle ; and things remain- 
ed just where they were — much worse than 
they were. The wound was not healed ; it was 
intensified. 

If you want me to sum up, in one word, the 
exact nature of the world’s mind just now, it 
is this: "Dis-illusionment” . We have lost 
all illusions : the pendulum has swung to the 
other e.xtreme. There is no believing in any- 
thing or in anybody. The war has knocked 
the bottom out of all I'topias. In tlie shifting 
sands of men’s minds, no structure of the 
human imagination stands firmly. The centre 
of gravity has shifted — from intense belief to 
even more intense d'.v-tielief. To the average 
man of to-day, things arc simply not. 

Well, it has ever been so. Wc always feel 
that wc have done a mighty fine thing, and 
then, lo ! the truth of it flashes upon us ju^t 
when our exultation is at its height. Some- 
thing or other pricks the bubble of our vanity— ■ 
and everything is reduced to mere soap and 
water. Do you fancy that our world has ])ro- 
.gressed much since, first, it was sent rotating on 
its axis? Of pirogress in the real sense there 
has been none. We have been groping in the 
dark ever since the first man was created, or, 
as the evolutionists would have it, ever since 
the first man emerged from an anthropoid ape. 
Our feet don’t rest on any solid bottom. For a 
few daj'S, a certain “epoch-making” discovery 


holds its sway, and then, like a fired rocket, 
falls to the ground in many-colored particles. 

“Our little sc’stems have their duty ; 

They have their day, and cease to be”. 
They make a slight sensation, and then dis- 
appear altogether. They are like the bird that 
flies out of the dark void into the lighted 
banqueting hall and out into the void once 
more. In fact, most of cur so-called discoveries 
are nothing ; sometimes they are even contrary 
to the truth. Finally, we come back to the 
point from which we originally started. We 
are like the revellers in INIr. Chesterton’s poem, 
who “went to Birmingham by way of Beachy 
Head”, and in the end did not get to 
Birmingham. 

You will have gathered from all this that 
we of this earth live in a world of make- 
believe. Down here, in Long-fellow’s words, 
“All things are not what they seem”. \^'e are 
all like masked figures in a pantomime : our 
real selves are hidden from view. He succeeds 
most who pretends most : all that is needed is 
to talk loud and push your goods in front of 
you in a bi.g enough barrow. ( )f course, there 
are some that loathe this pretence. But they 
cannot help practising it themselves ; else, they 
would ,go under. “Were it nr,t better done as 
others use?” And so, even the still, small 
band of .good fellows amongst us mingle their 
waters in the broad stream of human vanity. 

finch is our world ; I can but hope that 
yours is much better. 1 also hope that ymu 
exist and that all these words have not been 
addre.s.sed to the ^oid. Do not, however, be 
under the impres.sion that I have exhausted all 
information relative to our orb. 

“But there is matter for a second rhyme. 
And I to this would add another tale”. 

Yours truly. 
Homo. 
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THE ART OF USING GOOD ENGLISH. 


Help for the W riter and Speaker. 
By Mr. W'. G. R.\ffe. 


Sometimes a book can be extraordiiiarily 
lielpful for the student, and sometimes it 
can be \ery confusing and puzzling. In read- 
ing some books, the error is in the choice made 
by the student; for when he selects a book 
t'.hich is not suitable for the kind of work he 
wants most to do, he may perhaps be delayed 
ii: arriving where he wishes to go to. While 
no really good work on the art of using English 
is a waste of time for the student of this difficult 
language, it is certain that some books are very 
much more helpful than others. And when the 
student is one whose mother tongue is not 
En.glisli, it needs all the more care to select the 
most immediately helpful works. 

LE.tRNING E.VGI.Isir \.s \ .STUDENT. 

The five volumes’^' ■'vhicli liavc been chosen 
for this notice may all l)e recommended in their 
different departments as being among the best 
available. Each one of them deals with a 
method of Using the English lan.guage in a 
special manner. The first mentioned volume, 
on the Vine Art of W'lithie, is an extraordi- 
narily able and sr-mpathetic piece of work, 
evidently by one who is at the same time an 
accomplished scliolar as well as a first-rate 
teacher. No book, of course, is e([ual to the 
presence of the living teacher, but we feel quite 
certain that few teachers or even professors of 

“■'/'/it’ Fine .1)/ of ll'iifi/ig fo! those lel’o tench it 
Tlv II. RiibiiiM.n Sliinlierii I’ll I) . I'ubli.sheil 

by MacmiUiiii Cnnipany. priec 7'- oii London and 
Xew York 

.tuthor^Iap and f oui >iat! ‘.m l!o~e /i enin a hviii'e 
hv the pen P.v \lberi p Bull, I'iTbli-.lu'd by .“Sir I^aai 
Pitman R Son-. I.td., London, j rui' ps. hd 

The 1. T>- C id Si. oil St 'ry i'.'iili:’", and t ree lance 
joiirnali^ni I’,, W I) Bowmnn (with in- Inirtion-. i;n 
wntine pood i'ne’liNhi Pnbli-bcd b\ Au-itin RoC'cr-, 
.VldKate London. Price r-. od 

The ■! )i III I'.xtempi’i c Spea!;i::n, in, I1o-,e to attain 
fluency of .Speecti. Be Harold Ford, .M LL D , 
b.C L Published b\ Herbert Tenkin-, London, 
price 35 Fd. 

The Art of Prcachiny, also by Harold Ford, s.mie 
publisher, price 2S. fid 


E.nglish could study this valuable work without 
obtaining material help in tiieir work. It is 
evidently compiled mainly with a view to 
asbi.sting young teachers in their difficult task, 
so that it is not suitable for the young student 
in India who has only just matriculated, but 
tile R.A. or other holder of a degree will cer- 
tainly not fail to find it of use. Actually we 
believe it to have been written for use in 
American schools and colleges, but as the 
problems of teaching or learning English are 
much the same all the world over, such a fine 
piece of work as this should by no means be 
ne.glected. Profe-ssor .Shipherd wisely reinforces 
his method with the written opinions of numer- 
ous writers of all kinds. He gives a very 
complete section full of the most definite ins- 
tructions that he can find from some of the 
world’s best writers. If those who use English 
daily to express their minds or to earn their 
living cannot tell the student how to do it, 
then, we may ask, “who can tell liim ?’’ 

This nio.st orderly and careful presentation 
commences with a number of “axioms” and 
• 'pens the general views of the subject. It is 
followed by a section on “materials” ; that is, 
the Iwoks which the student is advised to read 
t(' help him. 

Next “methods” are examined and here wc 
are given reasoned and careful opinions as to 
the value of the various class and lecture 
methods of teaching and learning. This is the 
fullest of the sections, and it gives, from A to 
Z, tl’c whole iirocess id teaching English in -a 
school or college, so that any young teacher, 
who can write well himself, but is in some 
doubt about his teaching ability, can bv care- 
ful study of this work become possessed of a 
method that lias the merit of having been well 
tested in practice over many years. The only 
caution ncce.ssary is that such a young teacher 
in India must not fail to observe the vital differ- 
ence between teaching a language to those born 
in it, and to those who must acquire it later. 
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lliL- quick and able brains of Indian students 
will help him to overcome this trouble very 
soon. Dr. Shipherd’s work is aimed at putting 
the universitj- student in command of a fair 
ability in the use of English, and there his 
work ends. From this brilliant scholastic 
volume we may proceed to another phase of 
the art of using English, 

Authorship .ind J(jurn.\i.ism. 

We can, having obtained a good command 
of English, turn it to account in order to earn 
a living or perform some other useful purpose 
in life. In this interesting volume by Mr. 
Albert Bull, who is himself a versatile and 
accomplished journalist of long experience, we 
find an excellent introduction to help those 
already reasonably proficient in Engish, and 
who projiose to set about the further task of 
writing as a journalist. For many reasons, it 
is far better to gain some experience as a 
jouinalist rather than try to write a book to 
begin with. Not only will the experience of 
writing many comparatively short length 
articles and notes give him that peculiar turn 
of his ability which is produced by the neces- 
sity of condensing his expression within a 
given space, but he will have learned something 
useful about “the market'’ for literary w’ork. 
Uet it be said, that if a man can write at all 
passably, and he can obtain the essential skill 
to Select the right subjects and the treatment 
of them, which the public find of real interest, 
then he is well on the way to becoming a suc- 
cessful journalist. It is not a bit of use to try 
and compel the public to read a lot of dry and 
academic material in which there is displayed 
no vital quality. That sort of thing may do 
when one has to write a thesis for a degree, but 
it is of little further use. In short, the writer 
must j^resent some information, some news or 
views, in a manner which he is certain from 
experience will be of .genuine interest to a 
numher of readers of the publication for which 
he is writing. 

IMr. Bull is an able and interesting guide. 
He has “been through the mill,’’ himself and, 
as a book for the beginners in journalism, then- 
is nothing lacking in his work. Considered 
from the point of view of the advanced writer, 
who has alreadv recorded some success, and 
desires further information, there are one or 
two points rather scantily treated. Among 


these are the important subjects of book reviews 
and dramatic criticism. We do not think it 
proper to dismiss both these in merely a few' 
words, for often a writer who may be an 
amateur at writing, but expert on some parti- 
cular subject, may be requested to write a re- 
view. It is one thing to be familiar w'ith a 
subject, and quite another to present a com- 
petent review of a book. Consequently, we 
meet sometimes with a competent writer hard 
at work, reviewing books regularly, among 
which there are bound to be some subjects of 
which he knows \ery little. This can be seen 
in one of the important London Sundaj' papers, 
to give an actual example, where a certain 
writer each week occupies one or two columns, 
each time on a different kind of book. 

Some help to the unskilled writer, on how 
to deal with a book, would be hel])ful in a work 
ott journalism, and the same may be said for 
dramatic criticism. It is not easy, admittedl.v, 
to write good, interesting, and just dramatic 
criticism, but often the young writer may have 
some opportunity, and a ptage or two devoted to 
it would probably have been useful. 

But this work is am.izingly full of informa- 
tion, and ranges over such subjects as the forma- 
tion of style ; finding a market ; writing 
articles and leaders ; interviewing notables ; 
getting a staff job ; writing a short story and 
also long and serial stories. Then we get help 
on writing for young people ; and for writing a 
novel ; and even a little on advertisement 
writing, wdiich is often a very remunerative 
branch of literary work. Finally the author deals 
with freelance work, and the author’s business 
methotls, and thus rounds off a useful little 
book, wdiich, costin.g less than three rupees, 
may Very well be the means of earning a 
hundred rupees a month in a very short time. 
T his book makes a definite attempt to help the 
\-ouiig writer to find his foothold in the world 
of literature — and to be ]iaid for stopping there. 

Writing Short Stories. 

Now we come to another interesting volume 
on much the Name sort of subject except that 
it lays more emphasis on the short story and .i 
little less on newspaper journali>m. Mr. 
William Dod.gson Bowman is not so well-kito\wi 
by repute to us, but that means nothing, for 
many capable journalists hardly ever sign a 
line. They are quite content to work for a aood 
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salar_v, and for tliis they uilliiigly fortgo tlie 
natural pleasure of seeing their name frequeiitlv 
printed as the author of some articles. It is 
evident that he is a practical journalist, for any 
writer of experience can see at once if anyone 
who attempts to explain journalistic work 
knows what he is writing about. 

This volume is arranged in three parts. 
First the author deals generally with the art of 
writing. Dike all our volumes under survey, he 
insists on “clear thinking as the basis of good 
writing.” His comments on stvle and descrip- 
tion are adequate and accurate. Then he tells 
us something about “how to succeed as a 
freelance journalist” which the present writer 
may be permitted to sa_v from experience is not 
the easiest thing in the world to do, but it brings 
the great reward of being one’s own master, 
under the thumb of no man and no firm. This 
book is also one for the beginner. It exidains 
very clearly what the editor wants and why he 
wants it — and how to supply him. Then he 
tells the man who possesses some special expert 
knowledge how to utilise it by selling work on 
it in written for.m. I'he third section, on “How- 
to write short stories,” brings us to the principal 
];art of this book, and some very useful advice 
is given on numerous points in ver\- clear 
language. The English student who follows 
the instructions here given ; who has some 
normal amount of natural talent ; and a good 
amount of w-ill power to continue at the work 
until proficient, cannot fail to gain great benefit 
from his study of the book. It must be 
empjhasised that none of these five books arc- 
works merely to be read once only and then 
put aside. They are all books which demand 
and merit rei^eated reading, until the entire 
contents have been firmly grasped and ai)plied 
in our actual practice. 

ExGI.ISH .VXD THE SpOKEX WORD. 

Not less important than writing good English 
is the ability to ^ps-ak good English. Very 
often the two facilities go together but not 
always. The present writer, through constant 
practice, is able to speak as well (or ill- as he 
can write, but this is not so with manv writer'-, 
even those of the first rank. Bernard Shaw, for 
example, can sr)eak as fluently and as interesting- 
ly as he can write, as the present writer lias heard 
him many times, hut FI. U. Wells, though a 
very fine writer, is quite an indifferent speaker. 


This is somewhat strange, because WTlls was 
a teacher during his early career, after he had 
qualified at the Royal College of Science, and 
naturally had to lecture. But G. B. Shaw was 
never a teacher of a class. He became a speaker 
because he is very argumentative and would 
never be quiet, because he always felt it 
necessary to e.xpress himself iu ever\- possible- 
way. H. G. Wells, who is a more personally 
sensitive man than Shaw, and has had a much 
more unhappy life, seems to be ill at ease when 
speaking in public, though in private conversa- 
tion he is a fluent and convincing talker. 

Sometimes a first rate o] ]jortunity is put 
before a young man, just because he is known 
to be an eloquent and convincing spicaker. 
Now, it is not possible to become a good speaker 
in five minutes. Almost any man can learn to 
spjcak passably in public, with more or less 
success, but the real leaders of men must he 
more, they must be orators. A good speaker 
becomes one only by constant practice in speak- 
ing. It is no more possible to learn how to 
speak from b(X)ks than it is possible to learn to 
swim or ];lay cricket. Nevertheless, a good 
teacher, either personally or through the pages 
of a b(K>k, may offer a mass of excellent advice, 
and this may hasten the growth of such real 
talent as each individual may i)ossess. 

In this way we can heartily recommend tliese 
two volumes by Professor Ford, who is not 
merely a man who has written a book just to 
sell, but a teacher of experience who has put 
all he can in written form in order to help those 
who cannot obtain more from a teacher for 
themselves. Unlike the works previously 
mentioned, these two are not new publications, 
l)Ut they are new editioJis The fact that so 
many have sold is a tribute to the value (ff 
them in their practical advice. 

His work on Extcmj-'orc Speaking reiterates 
much that has been said concerning writing. In 
truth, the art of writing on paper is merely a 
mode of addressing one’s thought to a distant 
audience, with the great privilege of being able 
to correct a wrong word before the message is 
finallv despatched. And speaking in public is 
much the same as writing thoughts on paper, 
though the tongue must be ready and the mind 
active, for a good speaker is always thinkin.g 
one sentence at least ahead of his spokc-n words, 
u Inch he must do in order properly to frame 
his sentences. Dr. Ford very properly empha- 
sises that there is a great need for fluency of 
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■ leas as well as that of language. This is a 
ioint to which the attention of some Hindu 
:-]K'akers may well be directed. They soon 
acquire, through their naturally retentive 
memories, a great command over the words of 
the English language, but the fluencj- of idea, 
and still more important, the orderly organic 
connection and proper arrangmeut of ideas, is 
not so easily mastered, and it is in this respect 
that they sometimes fail. 

Extempore speaking, like any other art 
which see ins to be done at a moment’s notice, 
is in fact only possible after a long period of 
preparation in the acquisition of technical skill. 
There must be great skill attained as a speaker 
of words, which is then applied to the subject 
brought up. There must be some considerable 


skill attained by experience, as an organiser of 
ideas in general, which is then applied to the 
arrangement of the ideas under discussion. 
With these two faculties well combined, a good 
speaker can succeed. Dr. Ford gives a large 
amount of pointed advice in his book, which is 
further reinforced by the later volume on the 
Art of Preaching . though this is intended main- 
ly for the Christian preacher, the same argitnients 
apply to those who desire to use their oratorical 
ability in any kind of propaganda. 

Both of these works have met with a verv 
good reception generallj', and we can admit that 
they really deserve it. By equipping himself 
with these few volumes, for a matter of fifteen 
rupees, the student of English will do himself 
a great favour. 


AN ELEGY IN ALABASTER. 
By Mr. A. S. m.a. 


“It is the combination of so many beauties and the 
perfect manner in which each is subordinated to the 
other, that makes up a whole which may challenge 
comparison with any creation of the human mind in 
liie whole world.’’ 

Fc rgtisson. 

One of the minor tragedies of our life is that 
the realisation always falls short of the expecta- 
tion. Which husband, for instance, has found 
his wife all that his fond imagination had limned 
her to be while he was wooing her? Again, 
which people or country, book or play, piece of 
music or work of art has quite come up to the 
expectations we were led to form of it from 
hearsay or reading about it? All, all without an 
exception seemed to lack something which we 
longed to see or possessed something else which 
we would have much wished thev had not 
possessed. Yet every true rule of life has and 
must have an exception, and so this minor 
tragedy of life has an exception — and a grand 
and magnificent exception at that. And the 
exception is the Taj. 


The Taj is a poem, more truly an elegy, 
composed by some still inglorious Gray too years 
ago in line and curve, instead of in rhyme and 
metre. And in these too years many have 
heard of that wonderful elegy in alabaster and 
many more have travelled half the world across 
to scan its magic verses, but none with any 
artistic instinct or poetic feeling has ever viewed 
it without remarking how much the reality has 
surpassed the most extravagant visions thev had 
formed of it from seeing glowing pictures or 
leading enthusia.stic descriptions of it. 

And wherein lies the wonder of the Taj? 
Does it lie in the fact that it is an open Txiok 
written in a language which can he read off on 
the instant by nil, taught or untaught, whether 
of narrow or wide sympathies and hailing from 
east, west, north or south? Or is it because its 
perfect proportions, pure bcautv of line, and 
simple grandeur of conception mark it out to be 
the chef d’ oeuvre of human architecture’ Or, i= 
it because, as Hayell thinks, it embodies in a 
rich symbolism “all the melodies of the reli.gious 
faith of India which the people had sung for 
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2,000 years in that ancient land?” Or is it for 
the reason that it is a volume the pages of which 
narrate a tale, the .greatest in the emotional 
compass of men — a tale of faithful love and 
sorrow tvithout end? Or is it the case that it 
is more than a mere beautiful piece of architec- 
ture — an animated work of art which possesses 
an individuality unexampled in the sphere of 
human creation? ()r, finally, does the wonder 
of the Taj lie in the fact that it stands as a 
magnificent monument to Eternity and 
Etheriality in a world where all else bespeaks 
mortality and mere materiality? 

The first four qualities have combined to 
make the Taj a thing apart, but it is the last 
two that liave made it a wonder of the world. 
All other buildings all over the world look what 
they in reality are — mere inanimate pieces of 
structure, some displaying sound architectonics 
as the Pyramids, others magnificent imagination 
as St. Peter’s, still others wonderful beauty as 
the Parthenon or subtle craftsmanship as St. 
Paul’s, but they one and all, are as dead as the 
stone or marble, wood or brick of which they 
are made. The Taj alone lives. It alone seems 
to be a living organism nossessing a soul and a 
person, ality almost human in its patlios and 
passion, rdmost divine in its appeal and insnira- 
tion. At all times of the day and the night it 
Seems to be laid in a deep trance, brooding over 
the loss of .something that can never be recalled 
nor ever he replaced. Rut at no time is its 
unique per.sonality more .strikingly manifested 
rT seen to .greater advantage than at sun-set time 
when it seems to be possessed bv the very spirit 
of Sorrow, and then in that solemn moment it 
appears to the eye of the imagination as if it 
were r\ccping and hot tears seem actually to 
stream (Vwn the flushed cheeks of its dome 
However, it is at the dead of night under the 


luminous haze of the full moon that it presents 
a truly mystical aspect. It then stands trans- 
figuretl from a mere marble monnment of 
Sorrow Inconsolable into an enchanted emblem 
of Eove Immortal. 

Again, all other structures rise solid and 
substantial from the earth and rest heavy and 
firm on it, while the Taj seems scarcely to touch 
the earth and we feel as we stand admiring it 
that vee could stretch out our hand and hold 
if up in the hollow of our palm, so wondrously 
light and aerial its appearance is. In fact, as 
we look at it from a distance from under the 
dark silhouette of the entrance archway, a 
"Strange feeling creeps over us as if we w'ere 
looking not at some earthly structure ‘‘uprear’d 
of human hands” but at some celestial creation 
‘‘uprais’d of fairy fiii.gers,” that had by 
accident floated down to us from its higher and 
happier homeland to which, we fear, it would 
once a,gain soar up and vanish like a vision. 
X'criiy, verily it is, as it lias been often called, 
a dream in marble, too bright to last, too wonder- 
ful to be true. 

No, it is — 

‘‘not an Architecture, 

Hut tlic proud imssion of an emperor's lo\’e, 
Wron.ght into liviipg stone which 

gleams and soars 

With body of beauty, shining sonl and 

thought , 

As when some face 

Dii inely fair uni'eils before our eyes, 

Rome woman beautiful unspeakably, 

An(] the blood quickens, and the spirit 

leaps. 

And will to worship bends the unyield’d 

knees, 

While breath for.eets to breathe — 

So is the Taj”. 
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“SU i’UU’RE GOING TO INDIA” ; A SYMPOSIUM— 


xvn. 

Pcrhaiis the first and most important ques- 
tion for consideration is that of outfit. What 
Is one to Wear in a tropical climate? 

What is wanted now-a-days for the Indian 
cold weather is with one exception exactly what 
rs worn in England. The exception, is of 
course, the head-covering. But do not be per- 
suaded to take a head-piece with you from 
London. When you reach Port Said hivest a 
couple of rupees in a cheap pith with helmet 
which will do for the Red Sea and to 
land in at Bombay. You can then dis- 
card it, and at any’ good shoi< purchase 
one that is of the prevailing fashion 

Society in Bombay or Calcutta prides itself on 
being quite up to the latest Loudon style. The 
only difference is that suits are made of rather 
thinner material than at Home. At official or 
other functions when the soldier or sailor or 
political officer appears in uniform, the civilian 
wears the regulation frock-coat and silk hat 
\\ lien I say that suits should be made of thinner 
material than is worn at Home I am speaking 
of Bombay' and other places within the tropics. 
Remember that Delhi and Northern India in 
general are well outside the tropics, and the 
winter is really cold. The sun has a sting in 
it bv day ; but a fire is indispensable in the even- 
ing, and a sharp frost in the early’ morning is 
quite common. A warm overcoat is very 
necessary. 

It is as well before leaving Bombay’ to 
engage a travelling servant who can speak 
Itnglish. At any of the hotels a trustwortlu- 
intelligent man can be obtained without diffi- 
culty. Like a courier or a dragoman he w'ill 
save the traveller much trouble in dealing with 
coolies, or railway porters, and the Jehu who 
dri^•es the nondescript vehicle which in thia 
curious (.vie) country does duty for a cab. Station- 
masters and guards of course know English 
well; but again and again whether on the rail- 
ways or at dawk-bungalows an interpreter will 

*Conipiled from the writiug.s of the l.-itc- Sir Iwlwin 
Arnold, the late Sir Richard Temple, Mr P. C. 

onlger, Mr. Reynold'.-Rall, the late Mr W’illiam 
‘ Pl<,ra Steel, Mr A. R. H. M, .ncrieff. Sir 

namtmd C. Co.x an<l the .special Indian numher.s of the 
I imcs and other .sources. 


be found most valuable. Railway travelling in 
India is very comfortable, though the dust will 
permeate the best built carriages. Everyone 
travels first-class. The ordinary’ ticket includes 
sleeping aceonimodatiou at night ; but you must 
take your own pillows and rugs witli you. 
These will be found very useful at hotels, where 
the pillows are frequently’ the reverse of soft, 
and bedding, beyond sheets, conspicuous by its 
absence. In the railway compartments there is 
always lavatory accommodation, t'ln most of 
the mail trains there are dining cars, and there 
are refreshment rooms at the principal stations. 
The time-tables are a little confusing at first. 
The day commences at midnight, and is divided 
into twenty-four hour.s ; so what we should call 
s-30 p.m. is shown as i7-,;o. Luggage, except 
the I'lersonal effects which the traveller takes 
with him in his compartment, is all weighed 
and registered; and a receipt is given which 
must be produced before the luggage is handed 
over on arrival at one’s destination. The 
charge for luggage is rather heavy ; but the fare 
for a iirst-class ticket is only a penny a mile. 
An English sovereign can be changi d any- 
where ; hut outside the Presidency towns 
an linglish bank note would only be cashed 
with considerable difficulty. Sometimes it 
will be fomul that on reaching the station where 
you are to leave the train ^ our travelling 
servant milv comes to assist you in rolling up 
your ru.gs, and so on, after a tiresome delay. 
This is not his fault, poor man. Their class 
passengers are locked in their carriages until 
their tickets have been collected. (No hunger 
tile case — Ed.). 

Hotels have immensely improved of late 
years. They are nearly always run on the 
American system, the charge being so much a 
day for Iward and lodging, whether you take 
all the meals that are pirovided or not. The 
tariff is generally six rupees, or eight shillings 
a day. (The usual charge now-a-davs averages 
about a pound a day. — Ed.L It is iust as well 
to send on a wire beforehand to engage rooms. 
It is easy to have one’s linen washed anvwhere ; 
but the dhobi or laundry’ nia.a occasionally plays 
strange tricks with shirts and collars A cam as 
bag for soiled linen is indispensable to a 
traveller. 
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XVllI. 

The itinerary that 1 am about to suggest can 
be completed iii a couple of months without es- 
cessi\e hurry or tatigue. I have assumed that 
the traveller is going to the Durbar at Delhi, 
and that before leaving England he has arranged 
for accommodation there. If he has neglected 
this precaution I fear he will find no place to 
lay his head within some miles of the Imperial 
city. I need hardly point out that to see the 
wliole of India in two mouths is quite impos- 
sible; and I have left all Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula untouched. As visitors will 
presumably land at Bombay, and will wish to 
see Calcutta, they will inevitably have to cover 
some of tile ground twice over. 

To the Beautiful ma\’ well be 

allowed three days. There is much to be seen ; 
but above all things do not omit to hire a steam 
launch aud visit the island of Elephanta in the 
upper reaches of the harbour, and explore its 
famous cave-temples. Two or three days may 
be spent in a trip to Poona, the old capital of 
the IMahratta empire. The journey only takes 
four hours. The railwa}' up the Ghauts is a 
marvellous feat of engineering. At Poona drive 
thr(jugh the fascinating city to the hill temple 
of Parbutti, whence Baji Rao, the last of the 
Peshwas, saw his vast armies shattered 
by an English force at the battle of Kirkee 
in idi;. From P(j()na back to Bombay; 
£111(1 now we will proceed straight to Delhi. 
There are sewral routes to choose from; but it 
is as well to remember that the line through 
Rajputana involves a break of gauge at 
Ahniedabad. We are not likely to spend less 
than a week at Delhi. The sights to see in the 
splendid city of the great iVIogul emperors are 
past computation ; and I wall not atterajit to 
describe them. After the Coronation it would 
be as well to g(j further north before making out 
way towards Calcutta I would suggest a 
cou]ile of (l:i\s at Amritser with its golden 
temple and interesting carpet manufactories, 
and the same amount of time at Lahore. Here 
we Sec the old fortress of Rnnjeet Singh and 
Kim’s .gun bn front of the museiiml , whose 
possession signifies dominion over India. If 
possilde wc ought to \isit Peshawar and the 
frontier, and glance at the gloomy defiles of the 
Khyber Pass. This may occupv five davs. 
Now wc retrace our ste ps and take the mail train 
for Agra. To allow less than four days for the 


sights of this city of cities would be unpardon- 
able. Do not forget to drive a few miles to 
Sicinulra, tlie tomb of the great emperor Akber , 
or to visit the superb mausoleum of Itmad-ud- 
Daolah, just across the river from Agra. Next 
to Cawnpore. One day will suffice for the mutiny 
relics — the terrible well, now surmounted by a 
graceful marble monument, the massacre Ghaut, 
or the memorial church. These things have to 
be seen, but we do not care to linger over them, 
A short journey takes us to Lucknow ; and to 
this scene of glorious memories we cannot de- 
vote less than three clays. Do not omit the 
tablet erected by Englishmen to the memory of 
the Sepoc's who were faithful unto death in the 
great mutiny. From Lucknow on to Benares — 
the very centre and pivot of Hindoo supersti- 
tion. The temples are very lioly, and singularly 
repellent. The most important thing to do at 
Benares is to take a boat and proceed down the 
Ganges from a point above the city to the 
Dufferin railway bridge. If the streets of 
Benares are uninviting the view from the river 
of the mosque of Aurungzebe, over-looking in 
coiitcmptuons insolence tlie Hindoo shrines by 
which it is surrounded, is a sight worth coming 
a long way to see Benares need not detain its 
for more than two days. 

XIX. 

Now we go straight to Calcutta, the great 
city of a million inhabitants which has sprung 
up under British rule on the site of a little 
fi.shing village. P'our days we spend here, not 
omitting to see the beautiful botanical gardens 
across the Hooghli. From Calcutta it is our 
bonuden duty to undertake a journey of about 
twenty hours to the liill station of Darjeeling, 
and gaze upon tlie eternal snow's of the mighty 
Himalayas. Be jn'eicared tci face extreme cold 
at Darjeeling. The gound may at this season 
l)e deep in snow . In three days we are back 
to Calcutta ; and it may be advisable to rest 
I'.ere for two days more before resuming our 
travels. The climate of Calcutta in January is 
peculiarly crisp and delightful ; but early in 
February the sun begins to resume its pitiless 
force. 

( )ur next halting place on our journey to 
Bombav is Allahabad, unless we like to stay 
for a day at Gaya to see the wonderful Buddhist 
pillars. Tliose are well worthy of a visit ; but 
there is no hotel here. You must trust to the 
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'iouhtful liospilality of a dawk-buiigalowj or 
t'lON’L-niment rost-house. At Allahabad the 
cliiuf object of interest is the fort of the 
Emperor Akber, now garrisoned by British 
troops, situated in the angle formed by the 
junction of the dark Jumna and the yellow 
Ganges. If the traveller is wearied with his 
journey lie may no\\' go straight to Bombay ; 
hut I would rather take him Irack to Delhi, not 
indeed to stac’ there, but to make his way 
through the romantic charms of Rajimtaiia. 
Jeypur will be the first halting place; but do 
not fail to stay for a few hours at Anvar nio 
hotel) to see the famous armoury, and the 
wonderful architecture of the Rajah’s palace. 
There is a nice little hotel at Jeypur; and the 
rose-tinted city with the palace of the winds is 
singularly fascinating. Seen b\’ moon-light it is 
suggestive of fairyland. We may spend three 
daj’s here with great advantage ; and on one of 
these enjoy a delightful expedition to the an- 
cient city of Amber and the palace of glass, I 
do not know if the ordinary trareller can fuul 
any accommodation at Ajniere ; but if he has an 
introduction to the railway officials, and they 
allow him the use of a suite of rooms in their 
comfortable rest-house, a short stay in this 
interesting city is advisable. 

Now we come to a jdace ^\hicll must on no 
account he passed by. That is the hill-station 
of ]\Iount Aboo. We alight at Aboo Road 
Station, where there is a good refreshment 
room, and then drive up the hill in a tonga or 
curricule. The road is an excellent one ; and 
the drive takes rather less than three hours. 
The scenery is absolutely delightful ; and the 
Dilwara temples, with their exquisitely carved 
marble roofs, are amongst the most remarkable 
of Indian buildings. Tliere is a .good hotel on 
the hill ; and we can enjo\'ablv spend two or 
three days in this picturesque mountain retreat. 
( )n our wa\" to Bombay we must halt at 
Ahmedabad. There is much to see in this 
flourishing city. There is, or some years ago 
there certainly wa.s, no hotel ; .'ind the few 
rooms in the dawk-bungalow may be occupied. 
But there is a refreshment room at the i'ailwa\ 
station, and thmygh a couple of days would not 
be too long to do Ahmedabad, vet if arrange- 
ments cannot be made for jiassing a night here, 
it is passible to .see the chief buildin.gs in a few 
hours’ drive. Except where I have specified 
the contrary there are hotels at all the places 
that I have mentioned. And now with the 


short Journey to Bomba;.' we have completed 
emr grand lour. If you add up these daj’s and 
nights \-ou find that thes’ come to a little 
less than two mouths. 

If iliei'e is any time at your disposal in 
Bombai' before the steamer takes \’0U to England 
1 recommend one small expedition that is 
entirely oft the beaten track. Take an early 
morning train to Borivli, about an hour and a 
half from Church Gate Street Station, and 
thence make your way for about five miles by 
a \'er>- rough track through picturesque jungle, 
ami you will come to the far-famed Kenhery 
caves. The name is a misnomer. The so- 
ealled caves are in fact an ancient Buddhist city 
carved out of tlie solid rock. Several hours wall 
be needed to explore the halls of audience, 
chapels, dormitories and refectories, most of 
which are ornamented wich extraordinary stone 
eurviugb. The \isitor must take his commis- 
buridt for the day with him. This though a 
short jouniey will, 1 fear, he found a fatiguing 
Idle. The Bombay hotel ;)eoi)le will jjrobably 
lie .'.ble to arrange for some kind of covered 
bullock-coach I'roni Burivli to the caves; but the 
traveller will be baiuj'ied to jiieces over the 
lough (ruck. Giiless he is prepared to walk 
several miles eaeli way it winild not be advisable 
to undertake the expeclition. Coolies to carry 
the luncheon basket are easily procurable. 

< lutside Bombay harbour there is an island 
named Kenhery. I have known visitors to sail 
to this island, and in vain ask to be shown the 
ea\ es ! 

E. C. C. 

XX. 

Cvnrixr. ix Ixni.t. 

(df all the de-lights oflered by a visit to India 
tiei'haps there is none more enjoyable than 
camp life. It has a peculiar charm of its own 
which is difficult to convey to those who have 
never tried it, but it is a very real charm and 
unlike any other. There are man}- varieties of 
life under caiuas To be.gin with, there is the 
“Wildly Hilarious’’ — that of the big >ticlas, 
when Iiuhans collect iii their thousands on 
some religious oh.serxance bent, and the white 
tents of an I’.ngli.sh encampment sjving up like 
overgrown tropical jilants under a beautiful 
mango fu/'C, which f<.r the rest of the year is 
deserted by all but a few wandering men and 
beasts. Then for a week or ten days the asto- 
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iiished old trees gaze w ouderiiigly at the trans- 
formation scene below them ; their slumbering 
leaves arc awakened at early dawn by the loud 
crash of a cannon, followed by curious but ins- 
piriting sounds proceeding from instruments of 
\ arious shapes borne by a jjarty of i')erambulat- 
mg men. This is the signal for the tents to 
unfurl their leaves, and all day long and far into 
thie night the trees watch the flocks of strange 
birds with brilliant plumage and gay vuice.s 
that flutter from tent to tent, and “chirp and 
twitter twenty million loves.” Secondly, there 
is the “Placidly krtistic" variety, when two or 
three tents are pitclied in a small grove far from 
the haunts of men, and day after day slips 
away in a pleasant ont-r.f-door existence, with 
nothing eventful to mark the time, and yet 
without one dull moment. But the best and 
most enjoyable of all is the third \arietv, the 
“Purely Sporting.” To quote the Poet Laureate 
of Bengal, 

“\ tented '-belter underneath the bougli, 
welP-'toeked jliccl. a triwty gun, and thou 
Beside me shooting in the wilderness 

.\h! Wilderness were Paradise enow.” 

And, if, as seems probable, the poet meant to 
indicate a shooting-camp in Behar, in that most 
perfect of climates, the ludiau cold weather, the 
writer is most heartily in agreement with him; 
for, given a comfortable camp, well pitched in 
one of the few remaining fine old mango topes 
that have mana.ged to escape the devastating 
axe of the Opium Department’s contractor for 
chests, congenial companionship, sport in plenty 
at one’s very door, it is then that one realises 
in perfection the joic dc vivre. 

Of course, the objection has been made that 
w hen in India it would be waste of time to 
devote (uieself to anything but big-game shoot- 
ing ; but this has been satisfactorily answered 
by the retort that tiger shooting is 
both difficult and costly to get Innlcss, of 
course, one happens to be a Royal tourist, for 
whom are provided dozens of tigers which have 
been “ringed” for weeks previous to the shoot, 
and have as much chance as if they were shut 
up in cages i, and also entails much hard work 
and discomfort. On th-e other hand, the best 
of duck shooting is easily procurable, and has 
many advantages. For instance, the duck does 
not claw nor bite, and is exceedingly good to 
eat ; indeed, a well-known gourmet has com- 
pared a “white-eyed pochard”— cooked within 


lialf-an-hour after being shot — to the famous 
caiivas-back of Delmoiiico, greatly to the ad- 
\antage of the former. Nor is the quality of 
picturcsqueiiess lacking, for the early-rising 
sportsman sees an enchanting sight. 

Ihe jhccl, the scene of the day’s sjiort, is 
still half-veiled by the mists of night, and dimly 
described through the gauzy screen are the 
waving reeds, the glimmering water, the silent 
flights of spectral birds, and a phantom fleet of 
Ijoats drawn up to the shore. Not a sound 
beyond the occasional guttural note of a belated 
duck breaks the silence, and that but seems to 
intensify the ghostly silence of the fairy scene — 
sucli an exquisite study in greys and silver as 
Whistler alone could immortalise. Then, as the 
landscape changes from grey to green with 
Eastern suddenness, the* picture flashes into 
view : tall trees which fringe the shore, a broad 
expanse of rice stalks standing some two feet 
above the surface, and in the centre of the jhecl 
a sheet of water which would be open but for 
the thousands of duck stiuattering along the 
surface. A glorious sight ! But the si <jrtsnian 
must still possess his soul in patience for if a 
shot were fired before the sun is high ever.'- 
single l)ird would be off to pastures new. The 
time soon jiasses, liowever, in discussing the 
noble ciiola haaii (so necessary a preliminary to 
a long day’s sport), and the probable bag, and 
in overhauling the various paraphernalia, 
simjile to a degree, and consisting of a long dug- 
out for each active participator; a heap of paddy 
straw, on which the shooter reclines at ease ; a 
gun, a couple of hundred cartridges (No. 6 for 
choice), and a handful of No. 4 wire cartridges 
for extra long shots; and, lastly, a stalwart 
niallah armed with his teii-foot jiok 

The signal for the .start is given, the “guns” 
embark, the maV.ahs push off from shore, and 
each, taking his own line, poles silently and 
swiftly through the paddy stalks towards the 
open water. A few minutes of thrilling silence, 
and then with the first bang there is a roar of 
wings, and an extraordinary sight is witnessed. 
The blazing sun is literally hidden by the 
wheeling myriads of ducks of every kind and 
description. A few more shots and the packs 
begin to split up, and the business of tlic day 
lias fairly commenced. It is the prettiest sport 
imaginable, interesting in the remarkable 
I'ariety of- shots which offer themselves, birds 
rising by twos and threes in front of the boat, 
cross-shots, and birds flighting dowm the wind 
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at the pace of an express train ; and, moreover, 
it lasts all day long, with the exception of an 
hour’s interval for lunch and to allow the birds 
to settle down and fresh ones to come in. Such 
days are, indeeil, to be written in red letters in 
life's calendar, and the rapture of them is indes- 
cribable — it must be experienced to be fully 
lealised; but, as a feeble testimony, the actual 
cetails are given of a bag which was obtained 
b\- lour guns in two successive days, White- 
eyed pochards, four hundred and seventy-seven; 
ted-ctested piochards, twenty-one; teal, seventv- 


five ; cotton teal, three ; gadwall, nine ; 
shovellers, six ; pintail, four ; whistling teal, 
two; scaup, two; spotted bill, one; and snipe, 
one, total, six hundred and one. I'crbiim sat 
salyicnti. 

The above-mentioned bon-'vivant has told us 
how to cook a wild duck. “Just drag your duck 
once slowly through the kitchen in front of a 
hot, clear fire.’’ The recipe is heroic in its 
siniplicitv .; but, after making allowances for the 
exaggeration induced by an Eastern sun, it mav 
oe admitted that the fundamental idea is correct. 


THE CIXDERHLEA OF THE EAST, 
By Mr. G. C<v>pkr, .3. lb. 


Tlie Sunday press contained para,graphs like 
this ; — 

“Britisti North Borneo (Charlcn'd) Com- 
pany. The President (Sir West Ridgeway), 
the Vice-President, and Sir John Hewett have 
issued to shareholders of the British North 
Borneo (Chartered) Coniiiany a circular expre.s- 
sing dissent with the policy of their collea,gucs 
on the board, and asking for proxies in support 
of a motion they will bring forward that the 
annual meeting he adjourned and a committee 
formed to investi.gatc and report on points 
enumerated. ’’( I ) 

While the daily press elaborated the incident 
in a manner of which the following is an 
example : — 

“A Chartered CompanyC .Iffairs. It will 
probably come as a .great surprise to share- 
holders in the British North Borneo (Chartered) 
Company that serious dissensions have arisen 
among the directors, and that the President (Sir 
West Rid.gewayl, Vice-President, and Sir John 
Hewett are opposed to the poliev of their 
colleagues, who number four. The difference 
of opinion arises from the change of policy in 
dealing with the accounts, as shown in the 
report, but the moment is also considered oppor- 
tune for reviewing the financial policy of the 

til ".‘siinday Express” 2Qth November, 103-. 


past, and accordingly it is proposed that a com- 
mittee he constituted to currv through a special 
investigation. With this object in view the 
I resident and his two colleagues on the board 
solicit i>roxies in their favour, and they will 
move an adjotiriiment of the general meeting. 

Such a reejnest as is made by the president 
cannot be ignored by the shareholders, and we 
lecoinniend tl’.eni to sign the proxies in favour 
of him and his collea.gues. ’’(3I 

riic-se activities were, no doubt, in some 
measure due to the necessity of passing the 
dividend - althou.gh that has never been a rich 
melt'— but surely the suggestion that the 
r-ositiou surprised the sh.areholders was tanta- 


mi.unt to internm 


mat tiiey had taken no 
interest in the Company’s affairs and history. 
Now a further development has taken place. 
The press of July goth contained the official 


report 

of the S7th half-yearly 

meeting, 

which 

read a; 

^ under: — 
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North Romeo (Cliartered' Company was held 
Yesterday in London. 

iMaj(W-General Sir Neill Idalcolm, K C.B , 
D.S O., (Presidenty said that combining the 
rgnres for London and Porneo tiiev found that 
the total receipts f' r the year amonnted to 
Lyjo.yya, which, v.ith the exception of 1020, 
was the highe't figure ever reached in the h.istory 
of the Company. He therefore coT’.sidered that 
he was iustinedi in ''aying tliat nh.cn tliey con- 
sidered tile ^tate i.f trade in m.any r'arts of tic’ 
world, and the disorganisation of the important 
Chine^^e market^, vtliich cespecially affected 
Sandakan Residenev, they had cai'~e for satis- 
faction. Expenditure over tlie same perio 1 
amounted to ,At2,t,2t6, .giving a stirplns of 
.£117,107, as against ,£107.2,-6 in toot. 

“Such ret'orts as they had for the first part 
of the current e'ear showed a furtiicr sub-tantial 
expansion in revenue, notably in customs 
receipts. That seemed to indicate further 
improvements in the rim.sperity and pnrchasin.g 
power of the people, which could not fail to 
be beneficial to the ''rmntry and also to the Com- 
pany. It meant, indeed, an imnrovenient in the 
property of the sharehnlders 

“Til r02,s North Romeo had exported fi'C 
times the quantitv rd rubber it exported in toi.s, 
and last venr rnbbe’' re' rc-'i nted two-thirds of 
the vahu of all exprirts That dioned hoi.' 
imnrirtant it was that thev should do all thev 
could to attract and assist other forn's of tropii- ■] 
jirnducc. 

“There were indications that others hesidcs 
themselves were be.ginniim tfi reali-e the possjhi- 
litics of British North. Romeo. 

“The report and accounts were utianiinonsb 
adooted.” 

And also a more ilhmunating report of these 
lines : — 

“DEVTNxn riiP YoT-xnr.K Dipectors Shmr- 
ho]der^ I'otr fvc eldetiv men 

“On the motion for the re-election of two 
directors at vesterday’s nivcting of th.e Rriti-h 
North Romeo (Chartered) Comnany a s]i.-iri.- 
holder proposed the roicction r.f the resolution 
He said the stiarc-holders Grant' d some vratngcr, 
more virile, nggressive, and eo-aheni1 directors, 
and with all due respect he did not think that 
the two memhers i\ho came up for re-election 
were an asset to the Company. 

“This \ iew friuiid " arni snniifirt anion.g th 
shareholders, cind mi n show of hands th.e re- 

election of Fir West Rid.geway was defeated 


Ihe directors pressed for a I’oll, the result of 
wliich will be announced at the adjourned 
meeting cf the Company in a fortnight’s time. 

“There was a large show of hands against the 
re-clectioii of Sir John Hewett, and the Chair- 
man said that as that was tlie ca.se he had Sir 
Jolin’s authority to witlidraw his name. 

Sir West Ridgeway who served in the 
Afghan War in 1870-80 and has since held 
important aiyiointments in the Diplomatic and 
Colonial Service.s, was born in 1844. He is 
a director of several rubber companies, being 
Chairman of four of them 

Sir John Hewett, who served in the Indian 
Civil Service and was Lientenant-Governor of 
tlie T nited Pro\'!nces from rao7-i2, was born 
in 1S54. He .gives his recreation as cricket.” 

(Daily Mail — 20th July, 1926). 

To the .general public, no doubt, to whom 
the country itself has always been one of allur- 
ing mystery and romantic fable, these little 
troubles will come as something of a disillusion. 
.\s, Itowever, the territory is one which in the 
not far-distant future will play an important 
'•ole cn tlie ‘-tage of Far-Eastern politics, it is 
Perhaps, as well for the attention of that public 
to I'c drawn to it, o’en by incidents of this 
iKitnre. 

The British North Romeo (Chartered) Com- 
pniiv was formed in i88r, and the present 
capitalisation is as under: — 

£t.S 52,,'^S5 in Grdinary Shares 

1,640,800 ,, Debentures. 
rc8,o56 ,, ,, Certificates of 

Indebtedness. 

161,766 ,, Treasury Notes (at .’ii / 12/ 2,7). 

,74.11 r ,, Deposits. 

making the no mean total of X'h8cs,7iS. 

At its foundation, — or shortly after — under 
the title of The Lew Ceylon” was published 
.T'-se; li IlattoTi’s more nr less ojfficia] descrip- 
tion from offici.al iunl other exclusive ijiforma- 
tifjti the title piage states — and the rosv com- 
I arisons I’.c makes with the neighbouring island 
o'f Java prove how high ran the hopes of the 
pioneers • — 

In twenty-five \'ears the new svstem 
nnadrupled the revenue, paid off the debt, 
eliangcd the \'carly ileficit to a large vearly sur- 
plus, trebled the trade, improve<l the administra- 
tion, diniinished crime and litigation, gave 
t'e''ce, securitx’ and affluence to the people, 
combined the interests of European and Native. 
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’id, more; woiukrful still, nearly doubled an 
'riciital I'.opulation, 14) and ga\'ir contentment 
1', itli the rule* of their foreign conquerors to ten 
millions of a conquered Mussulman rac^. The 
only liiiglisli aim it did not attain was, what 
tile Dutch had no wish to secure- — the religious 
and intellecual elevation of the native.” 


Further on he says : — 

‘‘Authoritative reports, sur\eys by experts, 
and scientific analyses of soils demonstrate be- 
><nul dispute that British North Borneo offers 
advantages to planters and colonists not sur- 
'assed by the most favoure*d and popular 
countries of the tropics.” 

After forty-two years the trade figures of this 
lildorado w ere : — 


Revenue 

Expeiiiliture 

Imports 

Exports 


,i.357.4'J4 

.t44.779 

370,087 

1,273,485(5). 


and tile amount of outside capital expended can- 
not be accurately calculated, Much of it got 
little better return than the ill-fated ‘‘inangaiiese” 
proposition in Itlarudn bay. Its tobacco planta- 
tions were, altliough finally moderately succoss- 
fnl, built up on a record of repeated di.sa.sters. 
When rublier “boomed” last it was left more 
or less to “nurse the baby”. The amount of 
development work in nearly half a century ma.' 
he considered ue.gh'gihle — 150 miles ; f railway 
nuining along the coast line and about 400 mile^ 
of road.s of various kinds, mostly third class. 

It is difficult to make just comparison in 
this case, because no other tropical chartered 
territory was ever developed nndcr quite such 
favourable conditions of climate, products and 
communications. The nearest that can he 
found would be the Royal Niger Co., which 
received its charter a year later, and surrender- 
ed to the Crowm twenty-five years ago a terri- 
tory in every respect better surveyed, developed, 
and administered than the British North Borneo 
Company can claim to control to-day. That 
territory, too, possessed a far worse climate and 
eo\-ered a very much larger area. Strangelv 
enough, the late C.ovcrnor-Cicneral of Nigeria 


f )) The !;ite-t ligiire.s for ISritish North Uorneo are 
2,^7. '‘-op 

I he p're-Har ■ i<)i,b hgiires were: — 

Revenue /gisi’p- 
Kxpenditnre 2^0,}')' 

Kxportt I re- 

imports 4634,538 


3->as for a short time Governor of British North 
Borneo, but in his main- references to the East 
it cannot Ire traced that he has ever favourably 
introduced the subject of that district’s progress. 

There must be so :)it' reason for the backward 
condition of British North Borneo and it does 
not appear, from tlie publications of the Com- 
pany themseb’es, that any blame can attach to 
the climate or the natural rejoin ces of the 
country. Where, then, can it be looked for but 
in the administration? The record of this 
Companv, in matters economic, is a strange mix- 
ture of hide-bound conservatism and wanton 
caprice. Each new Governor with new ideas, 
each new Resident anxious to make a name at 
the expense of his predecessor’s, these are diffi- 
culties that everv tropical colony has had to 
contend with. The others, however, have had 
the weight of commercial oifinion— unofficial 
though it might be — to contend with, and a 
piodiis vivendi has been arrived at. Borneo 
seems to have been but a happy hunting ground 
for the faddist in red-tape, who resents the 
opinion of the expert, even in matters of which 
ho is entirely ignorant. Two instances of this 
may be cjuoted : 

I1) In hnilding the one small railway tlie 
opinion of the surveyor and engineer 
in charge was over-ruled by political 
officers, with a result that continu- 
ally recurring expenditure has been 
involved owing to “-wash-onts” in the 
Padas Gorge. 

(2) The vbtate Bank, for which the services 
of professional men were specially 
engaged, was looked upon by the 
Treasury Department as within their 
sphere, and as a convenience whereby 
the consequences of errors in , esti- 
mates might be temporarily avoided 
by loans (bearing no interest'i out of 
deposits. These deposits should have 
been utilised for the benefit of 
account holders in the period of 
financial stringency that immeditely 
preceded the Stevenson restriction 
scheme. Such a use of the funds 
would have been donbb' advantage- 
ous to the state, in that immigration 
was jiractically suspended, and the 
necessity of maintaining the numbers 
of the agricultural population a vital 
one. However, the influence of the 
permanent official won the day. 
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Xor has the removal of the Government 
head-quarters four times been conducive to con- 
tinuity in the administrative policy, quite apart 
from the expense iiivoh ed, and it is to be hoped 
that the publicity tliat will be obtained as the 


result of the present controversy will produce in 
the end a condition of affairs under which this 
rich and beautiful territory can develop its re- 
sources on sound economic lines. 


CHPs’A’S HULY MOUXTAIX 
By Mr. F. Hadlaxd Davis. 


It would be a long and fascinating story to 
write of the holy mountains of the world; of 
Olymjjus and the Himalayas where Zeus and 
Indra sojourned : of i'inai '\here Jehu\'ah 
communed with Moses : of Hira where Gabriel 
appeared before iMohammed, and of mountains 
in Java and other countries which were wor- 
shipped as gods and goddesses. 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help” is full of wisdom, for 
many religious leaders have withdrawn fr<im tlu- 
valleys and plains, from the cities and towns 
to ascend alone some mountain wh.ere Dixiiie 
Light has been x"''ttred upon them. It is not 
difficult to conceir-e why certain mountains are 
holy. Their beantc', strength, sereiiitx-, tlK-ir 
lofty approach to Heax'cn itself, their great heads 
crowned with stars, nr catching the .glow of 
dawn and sunset wf)ul(l be more than enougli 
to stir the imagination and reverence of those 
susceptible to the beautiful. 

We are told that if we have faith we can 
remove mountains. If we have wisdom as well 
as faith we shall leave them in all their glory, 
for the holy mountains of the world have 
brought joy and not sorrow. They have been 
wind-swept, clond-slironded altars where the 
Gods have communed with men. We realised 
these things hundreds of ^'ears ago more clearlv 
than we do now. Alany have lost for ever the 
inner meaning of a holy mountain. The old 
enchantment of an ancient peak, rich in di\'iiic 
tradition, convevs nothing, and instead of 
associating it with peace and hapjiiness we some- 
times talk of “a mountain of trouble ” 

China’s far-flung Wall has not kei>t out th.e 
red tide of revolution. The Dragon Throne, 
once a power to conjure wffth, is now no more 


than ail empty, dusty -eat. The Imperial 
palaces in the P'orbicldcn Purple City are 
deserted. The imposing names of those halls, 
gates, doors, columns, such as Supreme 
Harmony Hall, Glory 'd \’irtiK Sign-post.^, 
emphasise the tragedy that h .s fallen upon the 
capital of the Flowery Kingdom. Xo light 
shines upon the marble sundial in one of the 
courts. Xo Emjieror a-ceiids at dawn the 
Temple of Heaven to plea fm- the welfare of 
In's people. Gone are tlie mandarins, the 
.simplicity of Confucius, tin profundity of Tao, 
tile love of art and poeiry. The Chinese 
Dragon, whose existence dejjeiKled (111 ancient 
tradition, was smitten by the IManchus, 

assaidted by the Republic and finally slain bv 
the hammer and scythe nf Karakhan who waits 
to claim Cliina as the “Red .'^i-ter of the East ” 
We turn from the stormy -ceiies in Cliim 
to-day from her connictiiig generals, from 
students shouting for “freedom" anil from 
spectacled Chinese .girls s. Teaming their Red 
battle-cry. We turn to those peaceful davs 
when men lived by tlw ethical wisdom of 
Confucius, by the teaihiug of Buddha, or 
followed after devout Ta<.i-t- v ho spoke of the 
Elixir of Life The Chinese Dra.gon was then 
a svmhol of might and glorv. He gave his 
countciumce to the Emperor, his name to the 
Alonarch’s throne. He who reigned in China in 
those davs was not known as Emperor of the 
Celestial Kingdom but as the Ruler of All-Below- 
the-Sky, and he received this di.gnitv not of his 
own strcn.gth and wisdom but because ho 
derived his power and authority from the 
Supreme Deity, Vast-Heaven-Aliove-Ruler. The 
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CHINA'S HOLY -UOtNlAlN 


Emperor sought advice from his ministers, but 
ill a much more real sense he depended uporx 
tlie guiding hand of China’s God. He was to 
he found ou T’ai Shan, the Holy Mountain, and 
only the Emperor could commune with him. 

The origin of that belief is shrouded in 
mystery. All we know is that from ancienr 
times T’ai Shaii uas considered to be the one 
spot in China where the Supreme Being broughr 
peace and prosperity to the country. There is 
no record of “a still, small voice,” no hint of 
a swift vision of His face and form. Indeed, 
the first reference to a Chinese Emperor’s 
ascent of T’ai Shan was sinister. There was 
.great secrecy about the ceremony, and tliose 
who accomiianied the IMonarch mvsteriously 
died after witnessing the Emperor’s invocation. 

A number of prayers addressed to T’ai 
Shan’s God have been preserved and thev 
reveal ‘‘the religious conception not of one 
man, but of a peoiile ; not of an epoch, but of 
many centuries.”" The following is the praver 
of Clien Tsiing announcing his accession to the 
throne in the tenth century ; 

”0 god, you bring to birth all things wliich 
shall reach maturity, and you keep concentrated 
within yourself all supernatural eiieggy. You 
are the perpetual symbol of the eastern 
territory; you assure to all peoples and things 
peace and calm ; and a thotisand generations 
liave verily found in you their support. Now 
I, by right of heredity, have been iiuested with, 
the .supreme power. With respect I accomplish 
the sacrifice and recite the prayers. G god, 
will you enjoy the one and lend ear to the other : 
aid my dyna>ty ”i 

It was during the reign of this pious Emperor 
that the famous Letters from Heaven, alleged 
comnumicatioiis from the Supreme Being, were 
fotind on T’ai Shan. Tliey were inscril>ed on 
jade tablets, buried on the Sacred Motmtain and 
the Jade Temple built in their honour. Such a 
manifestation of divine Idessiiig naturalb' 
impressed the people of China. Petitions were 
sent to Chen Tsung imploring liini to offer a 
special sacrifice on the Holy IMotintain, and an 
Edict was issued decreeing that the desire of 
h.i.s people would be fulfilled. 

Preparations for this great visit to T’ai Slian 
were elaborate. It was to be a joyous as well 
as a devout ceremony. There were bands of 

1 Chifirsc 'Mirtor, b\- I'b^reiu'e .\^ iiseniitrli. 

+ T'a! Chan, Moiiooraj^hu- d’ltn CxtUc Chniois, hv 
Kdoiiard Charanne^. 
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singing and dauciiig womeu, bells and ‘‘sonorous 
stones' , and the Imperial Message was written 
Oil jade taulets and filled with gold. Ou the 
appointed da\' a long imposing procession left 
tue palace at Pieii Liang. \\ hile tne Son of 
Heax'eii and twenty-four officials ascended the 
Hoi}- Mountain women sang and danced. The 
i'.iiixieror wore a special robe, and strings of 
peans adorned his cap, for the pearl was con- 
sidered to be the mystic s\'mbol of life. When 
he approached the altar the smgiug and dancing 
Ceased. Thousands of eyes were fi.xed upon the 
tiny figure of the Emperor on the mountain 
peak. In silence they watched him seal the 
liox containing his message and place it within 
a stone coffer. They saw a cup reverently raised 
and knew that the Sou of Heaven had partaken 
of the sacrificial wine. He moved to a great pile 
of wood. Fire leapt into the night sky, and 
with the upward rush of flame thousands at the 
base of the mountain shouted aud danced and 
sang. It must have been a wonderful spectacle, 
for as soon as the pyre was lighted myriads of 
torclies glowed from peak to base. Guards stood 
on the Pilgrims’ Road, the ancient way to the 
>iuumit of T’ai .Shan, and handed down a tablet 
inscribed in red, aud birds and wild beasts, 
sent as offerings, were released. China’s God 
had been pleased to accept the sacrifice offered 
by his divinely appointed ruler, for a violet 
cloud hovered over tlm altar aud a yellow li.ght 
>.hoiie from tlie sacred coffer. We are told that 
wiieii tlie suii rose ujjon that memorable scene 
the disc appeared doubled and ‘‘a cloud of 
I'Ve colours lioated above.” 

More than nine hniidred years have passed 
Since that sacrifice was performed, and the old 
costly ceremonies have been abolished. Some- 
thing more than ph\ sical change has fallen upon 
I 'ai .Shan, for that nuiiintain has now’ lost its 
monotheistic si,gnificaiicc. To-dav women 
rwceiid the Ea.stern Peak, prostrate themselves 
before Pi Hia Ynn Chun, Goddess of the 
Coloured Clouds, and pray to her for offspring, 
'i'hc peoiile, witli no Emperor to intercede for 
them, invoke lesser spirits, and call for length 
of days or for restoration of eyesight. T’ai 
Shan, once tlie voice of China’s God, the giver 
of life and prosperitv, became in cotirse of time 
the jfface of death. The mountain still abounds 
with monuments and shrines and temples, but 
its spiritual glory has passed away. Dark clouds 
have fallen upon China ami the power of hei 
Holy Mountain gone for ever. 
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JESUS THE AVATAR. 
By Mr. R. D. P.aul, ^r.A. 


Under this arresting' title the Ch.ristiaii 
Literature Society for India have publishL'd the 
second of die senes of Indian Studies, planned 
by that Society under tlie scholarly e-ditorship 
of Dr. A. J. Appaswamy. The author is Air. 

Chakkarai, B.A., B.L., formerly editor of 
the Christian Patriot. Air. Chakkarai is known 
througrliout India as an ardent nationalist ; but 
to the majority of non-Christians who know him 
only as a politician, his intense devoti<jn to Je-im 
Christ will perhaps be a suriirisc 

The ori.gin of the book is somewhat interest- 
ing. Early in the year K(22, there was becun. 
ill the columns of the Christian Patriot of 
Madras, a controversy on the question of tlie 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. It began witli a letter 
from a correspondent who souglit to make a 
distinction between an incarnation and an 
Avatar, and who maintained that JesUs was an 
incarnation of Cod but not an Avatar of Cod. 
Incarnation was taken to mean Cod nninifestin.g 
Himself in a particular man, while .Ivatar was 
taken to mean Cod Himself comin.g down and 
becoming a man. The \alidity of this distinc- 
tion was (iiK-stioned by the e(lit<.r of that paiier • 
while the correspondent’s attack on the Di\-inity 
of Jesus incited others to write against it. A 
volr-me of letters from all o\er South India 
j.oured in, shriwing thereby that the whole of 
the Indian Christian Community was mo\-ed. 
For the first time in it'- hi'-tory the Indian 
Christian comnumit}- w a.s ]irovokc-d into thinkin.g 
about the very fniidanientals of its religious 
beliefs. Tliese letters were liowever mostly 
destructive in their nature. The need for some 
constructive thinking < n the subject was iiatent ; 
and Mr. Cliakkarai, as editor, began a series <)f 
articles under the caiUioii, “Is Jesus the Avatai 
of Cod?’’ — a series which ran to nearly a 
hundred articles, though latterly under differ- 
ent headings. The present liook is a collection 
of these articles carefnlly revised by the author. 

This accident that the book is a compilation 
of articles written during a controxersy has le-l 
to a rather curious result. In that controversy, 
it was argued that the Cosjie! according to .^t. 
John was not ''InstoricaV and that it should not 


’oe used to prove any ‘fact ’ For e.xaiiq.k, when 
(hsciis.sing the question whether Jesus did, or dii' 
not claim to be th.e son of (.h.ab it was argued 
that an> words of Jc.--Us foiuid in ’.lie Four'll 
Cospel should not be used in slip; ort of tbe pro- 
position tliat he did -;o claim ; because, it was 
argued, tile words put in. the mouth, of Jesus in 
that Cospel Were not th.ose actually spoken by 
liim, but are nierelp- coinages by St. J( liii put by 
him ill the mouth of Je-siis The controversy 
was carried on on this basis and the Fourtli 
Cospel was wholly left out of account 1 his has 
made the p-resellt boo’n incomplete. If the honk 
h.ad been written in any otlie-r circumstances 
the Fourtli Gospel wi.nld luu'e been freely used 
.\t least, just as the writer devotes a cr.aj'ter to 
Jesus in tlie Fynoptic flospels, he would verx' 
naturally ha\e dex'oted a chajiter to Jesus as 
dei'icted in the F'ourth Cospel. .\nd on such a 
suhiect as the Avat.ir of Crod in Jesus, the 
Fourth fo'spel, the- " J iHDiakaiida of Christi in 
■'sadlnvia" as the author calls it, would have 
lielpcd the author tremendously, not only as 
being (rile of the earlie'-t expressions of the 
C liristian experience of Jesus hut also as one ')f 
the niost valuable, lint from this (Uir aiitlior 
has been sadly exehid-ed by the aho\ e nientioiiedi 
circumstances. 

Ihit even so, we have here an excellent hook, 
valuable as one (;f die verv fir-t atteimUs to 
iiiteri>ret in terms of fiidian tln.u.ght the fact 
and the experience of the Incarnation. It is 
not a mere philosophical speculation. The 
author is (.ne on whom the fact i.f Incarnation 
has impinged witli remarkalile effect ; one who 
lias f(/und in his own coilscii/Us e.xjierience Jesus 
an Avatar of Cod ; an everliving presence ; a 
flower able to save from siii. This exjierieiice 
it is that the author attcinuts t<^) interpret to 
others in terms intelligiide to the Indian mind. 

This being .so there is nothing in the hook 
to which the most orthridox can take e.xception. 
It is the Church s oft-iterated positiian that is 
sought to he defciidud and exfilaiiied. 

But this ver\' thing is likely to discredit the 
hook in the eyes of a certain class of Hindus. 
One fancies easily what Afahcshchaiidra Chosh, 
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the Christianity-Specialist of Bengal will sa_v 
about the book. He will not believe a 
word of the experience that is described 
ill the book. He will want philosophical argu- 
ments to prove that Jesus was the Avatar of God. 
That Christian experience right down the cen- 
turies has found him so will hardly make any 
appeal to him. That, in the Christian conscious- 
ness, Jesus has been found to possess all the 
attributes of God and that the God of the 
Christians is a being wry like Jesus, will be an 
argument unacceptable to people like him. Ey 
curious i)erversions he and a set of people would 
detract even from the liuman personalitv of 
Jesus and would fain make him out to be a very 
imperfect man. To such the book will be a 
veritable stumbling-ldock. 

But to those who are willing to accept 
evidences about an experience as they would 
have evidences about a concrete occurrence; 
and to those who are pre]iared to concede that 
spiritual experience is a surer guide to the 
percejition of spiritual tiuth than mere intellec- 
tual speculation, the liook will make a sure 
appeal. 

The book begins with a statement of the 
];rohlems of the Incarnatioii. The question who 
or what Jesus is has got to be answered b\ 
taking into account the religious foundations of 
our experience of Him ; and not by mere specula- 
tive thought. Right tlirough tlie centuries, 
Christological siieculatioiis have arisen out of 
tlie constraining necessity to give expression to 
the Church’s experience of the living Christ 
Hence the first .step in the attempt to understand 
the nature of this person of Jesus Christ is to 
analyse the experience of Him recorded by the 
earliest of his lAiakias in the Xew Testament. 
Tlie presentation of Jesus in the first three books 
of the New Testament, called together tb.c 
Synoptic Gospels — the earliest record we have of 
the earthly life of Jesus — is first examined. 

The humanity of Jesus is next taken up. 
Jesus is th.e only person in history in whose case 
there has been any need to emphasise the fact 
that He was a luunan being. .-\t the same time, 
His humanity is as “transcendent and mysteri- 
ous as His Divinity.” For example, Jesus 
prar-ed ; but his prayer life was not a confession 
of inijierfection, the expression of a conscious- 
ness of falling short, as it is in all human beings. 
The purpose of our I.ord’s j>rayer is “wrapped 
up in impenetrable light.” But one thing is 


clear, namely, that it was intense, unique and 
intimate communion with God and a self- 
consciousness of an intimate relationship with 
Him. 

Similarly the death of Jesus was not like the 
death of other human beings. It possessed, not 
only for Jesns’ disciples, but to Jesus 
Himself, a peculiar significance. Jesns felt all 
through his life that (il his death was a neces- 
sary sequel to His life ; (a) it was not the 
inevitable end cf life (as it is in the case of 
other human beings) but a voluntary laying 
down of it ; (t) it was not imposed on Him 
by His enemies ; and yet, (4' in spite of the 
inner compulsion which drove Him to His 
death, the intensity of the horror and grief 
that everwhelmed him as it drew near is 
something mysterious. The consciousness that 
His death was intimately connected with the 
real accomplishment of the purpose of His 
life, the establishment of the Kingdom, and His 
claim that He is giving His life a ransom for 
many ; and that it was to be the opening of 
a channel in the heart of man whereby Divine 
Bhakii flowed into the history of Humanity, this 
consciousness niakes His death absolutely 
different from the death of every other linman 
being. 

Thirdly, the sinlessness of Jesns is another 
mysterious element in His humanity. The 
sinlessness cf Jesns is not a j-roof of or the result 
of His Divinity ; hut is clearly an item of His 
humanity. Humanity as we know it is, of 
course, not sinless, hut Jesns by His sinlessness 
has shown ns that the norm of hinnanity is 
sinlessness. 

Fourthly, the miracles of Jesus form another 
mysterious item of Ilis human life. They are 
intimately connected with his life and form an 
integral parr of it. They were iierformed by 
Jesns pnreli- out of love. In their performance. 
He required the co-operation by faith of the 
persons on whom they were performed ; and 
their performance cost Him much effort. And 
Jesus pointed out that the miracles were 
manifestations of the operations of the Kingdom 
of Gorl, and were to be prerogative of all those 
who are members of it. 

So much for the mysterious humanity of 
Jesns, as depicted in the Gospels. Now follows 
an examination of the experience of the early 
Bhakias, as related in the New Testament. The 
first great experience to be reckoned with is 
the effect of the Pentecost. After this occur- 
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rtnce, the coming of the Holy Spirit as it is 
called, tve find that great transformations of the 
moral character were effected. It is clear in 
every page of the New Testament that the 
disciples felt that their Herd, whom they had 
seen ascend to heaven, had not left them, but 
b_v some mysterious process had come back to 
li\-e in their hearts. The uuestion therefore 
arises, what is the connection between the Holy 
Spirit and Jesus? This is answered with the 
startling proirosition ; The Holy Spirit is Jesus 
Christ Himself taking His abode uithin us. 
This is clearh- against the accep)ted notions of 
Western theology. Yet, in the New Testa- 
ment, the name of the Holy Spirit which was 
energising in the Christians, fluctuated between 
Spirit of God and Spirit of Jesus. St. Paul 
expressly identifies the Lord with the Spirit. 
This was in accordance with the spiritual 
experience of the early Christians. They felt 
that this dynamic, this consolator was Jesus 
Christ come back into the world of tnen. And 
yet the fact remains that the Spirit and Jesus 
are not identical. The Spirit has definite func- 
tions to perform. It is evidently, in its nature, 
both personal and impersonal. In the P'ourth 
Gospjcl, the Spirit is represented as the Consoler, 
the great (,uni, and Revc-ale-r, i.c , tlie Spirit i> 
endowed with the attributes of a personal 
consciousness. In the Acts it would seem to 
be regarded as a kind of influence or force. In 
the early Church no man wa-, a Bhakla who had 
not received the Spirit. The Spirit is the organic 
principde of Christian life and thought. The 
,S]>irit has j-et another function. He is the 
witness, the .S'a/en'm The Spirit that we know 
of in Christian experience talks of the thin.gs of 
the Lord and reveals them. As the witness of 
the Sphrit takes us beyond itself, it would foUow 
that it is not the object of worship. Nowhere 
in the New Testam.ent is there any injunction 
that the Christian should pray to or worship 
the .Spirit ; and in the early Church no worship 
or praver is offered to the Spnrit. He is, as it 
were, the ambassador of the exalted Lord, and 
only displays His will and activity. 


The second great experience to Le reckoneil 
with is this most outstanding feature of 
Christian experience, that we can no more think 
in God without Jesus Christ than we can think 
of Jesus Christ without 'lod. In Christian 
experience, Jesus is the very image of God, and 
God Himself Jesus exercised the prerogatives 
of Divinity even during His earthly life ; and 
exercised tliem by an inb.erent right ; not bv a 
derb'ative right or coimnission. Here is the 
refutation of the argument based on a distinction 
between an A'-:alar and an incarnation. Jesus 
was not a person to '.vhom God gave certain 
powers ; but He was God Himself. As iproof of 
this, the right wliicli Jesus exercised in bestow- 
ing on man the love of God and to display this 
lo\e as the deeprest nature of God, and as the 
regulative principde God in relation to men — 
this right was found by the earliest Bhakia^ to 
be not an external thing bestowed on Jesus, but 
as it were the very life blo(Hl of His being. 

In the expression of these experiences of 
Jesus in their lives, the early Blmklas were 
no doubt influenced b_v Jewish thought and 
Greek philosophy. After an ex.iniinaiion how- 
far tlicse influenced them, the author deals with 
the two i<lea.s of Immanence ami Tran-'Cciideiice, 
and p.oints out how these are reconciled in the 
Incarnation i.f Jesus ; and closes the liook with 
a summary of the conclusions arrixed at in the 
discussion. 

The book is a valuable one. It is one of the 
first attempt-^ to think out the fundamentals of 
Chri.stian belief in the light of Indian thought, 
with the background of Hindu religious experi- 
ence, and with an eye to what ideas Hinduism 
can give towards the elucidation of the Christian 
mysteries. Rut the greatest value of the book 
lies in the emi'hasis it places on Christian 
experience as a sure, if not the sole, basis of 
Christian philosophy. No iiie who has not 
experienced Jesus in his own life, no one who 
has not felt His constraining love and His over- 
whelming power in liis own siiiritual experietico 
can speak with any authoritv on the Incarnation 
and its kindred iiroblcms. 
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XEW ERA IX HYDERABAD. 
PkijF, G. R. Abhyaxkar, b.a., ll.b. 


The ultimatum which was sent to His 
Exalted Highness scetus to have a 'cry good 
effect. The X'izam climbed down. Tlie tirniau 
issued about limiting the exaction of the ob- 
noxious levy of Xazarana shows th.at the 
screw is pinching. The second firman issued 
about liearing all complaints tlirou.gh depart- 
mental heads and not directly as before als.j 
Iioints that de-centralisation is attempted to be 
introduced in the State. Lord Irvin is dealin.g 
with the situation with, a firm hand though 
covered with velvet gloves. X’o fuss is un- 
necessarily created and apparent foi nullities are, 
scrupulously respected. Tlie creation of Sir 
Kishanprasad as the figure-head of the adminis- 
tration indicates the same policy We are 
however .glad that stron.g men from outside are 
imported into the State service to correct the 
abuses of the administration Tdeut.-Col. 
Chenevix Treticli as the head of the Revenue 
and Police De])artment, Mr. 'laskar of Coor.g 
as Revenue Pccrctaiw, IMr. Ru-iomji as tlie 
liead of the Customs and Mr. Armstrong as the 
head of the Police are no donlit \ery capable 
officers and we fervently hoiie that they will 
hriiyg order out of chaos. XYe have however to 
point out that a mere sub-'titution of a foreign 
agency for the demoralised local service would 
not bring nbotit complete satisfaction. His 
I'.xalted Highness the X’i/.am has sh.own himself 
thoroughly inconsiderate as a ruler capable of 
holdin.g the scales even in his tstate. By hi-- 
bi.gotry, hy his moslem enthusiasm, liy In’s 
Anti-IIindn inclination and rajiacious iiolicy he 
has made himself thoroughly odious . to his 
subjects. Ninety per cent, of the population of 
Hyderabad are Hindus and they all feel as 
though they were aliens in tlua’r mother land. 
The Covernment of Lord Irwin has been show- 
ing to this exalted despot more attention and 
more politeness than his deed*- deserve. Be 
that as it may the central fact which is to 
be noted is that the administration must he 
national in character. It is not so at present 
in Hyderabad. Tlie tenor of the present 
changes docs not indicate that the attention of 


the Go\'ernment of India has been drawn to the 
real grievances which are harassing jaeople at 
large in the dominions of the Nizam. They 
are about the judiciary, the Star Chamber 
Character of the Court of Wards, the police 
administration and education. Government no 
doubt have in\ited Mr. Justice Riley to preside 
over the Pia.ga Commission but the High Court 
of judicature at Hyderabad is manned by 
judges chosen more or less on communal 
.grounds. Out of seven judges only one is 
a Hindu. The personal law of the Hindu 
subjects, nearly oo per cent, of the popu- 
iati(.>u, is bein.g administered by this High Court 
every day and it is extremely strange to find 
tliat only one jnd.ge has been appointed who is 
con\ersant with the customs, ri.ghts and ideas 
of the Hindu j.iopnlation Drastic chatyges are 
necessary. In the first jilace the judges must 
be all (lualified and .-.econdly iliere must he a 
due proj ortioii of judges wlio may be called 
exp.erts and who mav be able to adjudicate in 
cases I elating to various aspects of law. No 
body would ad\ocate that there sliould be a 
conpilcte elimination of th.e moslem element on 
the Bench. But regard being h.ad to the nature 
of litigation the l)re‘^ent proportion deserves to 
lie completely reversed. This criticism applies 
e(|Hally to th.e whole of the subordinate judi- 
ciary which is manned purely on communal 
liasis. The every day life of the population in 
the Hv'lerahad State is materially affected by 
the judiciary as is the case in every' country. 
The judiciary must inspire n-sitect and confi- 
dence in the liti.gants of the State. But there 
is a lamentahle lack of these qualities in the 
whole judicial Deitartment of the Hyderabad 
State. If the Government of India can indent 
capable men from such distant quarters as 
Quetta, Calcutta, Madras, Coor.g and Nagpur 
what difficulty there is to find capable men both 
from tlie Bench and Bar in British India ? 
Where tliere is will there is the way. We 
therefore earnestly appeal on behalf of the 
Hyderabad State subjects to His Excellency 
Lord Irwin to take the reform of the judiciary 
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ill hand immediately With a capable Chief 
Justicej with a proper proportion of distin- 
guished Hindu lawyers, with a due supiilement 
of Moslem jurists the High Court in Hydera- 
bad would function propicrly and would impart 
justice which is now iiractieally denied to the 
helpless people. If the Court of Wards is kept 
under the direction and control of such a High 
Court the htar Chamber methods of usurpation 
and exploitation would immediately disappear 
and vested interests of innocent citizens would 
remain secure. A thorough investigation of the 
usurpations of the Court of Ward.s department 
is aiisolutely inuisjjeii'able and is one id tlie 
most crying need.s 'd tlie situation Hundreds 
of respjcctable families have been driven to 
utter destitution and poverty by tlie rajiacious 
policy of the Xi'/am The Piaga brothers are 
not tlie only victim- of tlie despotic rule of 
tlie Xi'/.am. It is tlie duty of the sovereign 
power to redress the grievances of this most 
oppressed class in tlie State If tlie Cemmis- 
sion like the Piaga Commission is permanently 
constituted to examine all cases of Estates 
brought under tlie management 'd this depart- 
ment it would confer la-ting benefit on \arii)us 
old and respected families. Similarly the 
snbordinate iudiciary requires to be over- 
hauled and manned In- competent men belong- 
ing to the State irres] ective (d their religion. 
The attention of tlie Coveniineiit of India doc- 
not seem to have been adequately drawn to this 
chief complaint of the Hyderabad subjects. 
Lord Irwin’s Covermnent has a special respon- 
sibility. The snhstituiiou id the foreign ele- 
ment in the ser\ice s'.iould not be o))en to any 
insinuation that the (lovennneiit of India want 
to hold the adniiiiistration i nder their control 
and provide appointments purely for English- 
men. In the time of the fathc of the present 
Xizam almost all Heads of the Departments 
were Europeans. The ].re'^ent Xizam imbued 
with Aligarh influence turned them all down. 
A mere rewtoralion of the 171(0 anti should 

not be the only aim of tlie r,(,\ ernmeiit of India 
at the iirescnt juncture. It would he purely 
selfish and devoid of all statesmanshi]) if 
European element is -nhstituted for Moslem 
one. The present mi-nile in Hyderabad should 
not be vised for official patronage by the 
r,(jvernment of India. The Coveriimeiit must 
use this occasion to ensure satisfaction of the 
subjects who are harassed in innumerable ways 
during the last ten years I nless the present 


police' of reforms is actuated 1>>' this high moti''e 
it would be considered a.- merely th.e rewival of 
the grabbing i>o]icy i.f olitica! expiloitation by 
taking advantage of tlie discord between the 
rulers and the tulecl. 

In view of tlie chronic misrule in Hydera- 
bad and the utter moral deterioration which it 
has brought ah-out, and the high communal ten- 
sion and estrangement prevailing there we do 
not object to strong European element being 
introduced in the service of the State. But it 
.s eipially necessary to bear in mind that along 
with the Iturojiean element, a strong Hindu 
element ill the service, though belonging to out- 
side is indispensable T'nle.-s this is resorted to 
the aim of reform of en-uring goixl administra- 
tion and putting an end to maladministration 
would not be accomplish, ed. The Police Depart- 
ment also has the same unhappy tale to unfold. 
Incompetency, rank corruption and anti-Hindu 
feeling piervades the service. The police are 
the custodians of life and property in the 
State. Xnmerous instances of serious offences 
undetected are freely mentioned. The file in the 
residency would sup)ply abundant material for 
the reform of the Police Department. We 
hope Mr. -Armstrong will purge this deriart- 
nicnt (A its im’/mrities and inspire it with that 
iuirity which may lead tlie 'uiihapiw- subjects to 
consider the police as their saviours. The 
educational department does not seem to lume 
attracted any attention of the Government of 
India. Primary education is even denied to the 
unfortunate Hindu subjects. Monev is lavish- 
ly spent on I'rdu education but e\ en private 
schools imparting education to the Hindu popu- 
lation are ruthlessly smothered If the real 
figures spent on Tb-dn schools and jirimarv 
schools for the Hindu poimlation are jiuhlished 
they will disclose a lamentable tale of how 
nuhments of knowledge are denied to the 
Hindu population. It is considered to be a 
solemn dlUy (»f every civilised Government to 
;.f!'oi<l facilities for the education of its sul)jects 
It is also con-ide'ed eqnallv obligatory tb.al 
1 riinary education -liouhl 1ie iiiqiarted through 
tile medium of v ei iiaculars <1 th.e scboolgoiiig 
childien. But the exalteil despot is not jileased 
to confer this simple ble-siug uiion the cluldreii 
of his Hindu subjects. What could be more 
groteS(jue than this,-' .Xext to priUection througli 
tlie judiciary and the tiolice, education is 
als(j the most indi-iieiisahle necessity of life 
for the subjects of every State. Is it t(X) 
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’iiuch therefore to implore the Parainomit 
Poveer to come to the rescue of the people 
in their forlorn condition ? We are quite 
sure that the other officers imported into 
the titate serficc will do their level best 
to secure maximum efficiency of the depart- 
ments entrusted to their care and remove all 
the ciegeneratioii which has corrupted them. 
The whole question at present in Hyderabad 
is one of good Government which means in 
other words a Government whicli would ensure 
the preservation of the Hindu population. 
The Hindu population has in the first place as 
a condition precedent for any achieiement in 
life, to live and preserve itself. And after 


these securities are guaranteed it can aspire for 
higlier things as swaraj and responsible govern- 
ment, which ideal looms distant in the horizon. 
“Pclih diir hai." applies more fittingly to the 
Hyderabad peoxrle in their aspirations for 
swaraj than is really the case in British India. 
Mr. Caine once humourously remarked ‘T shall 
not die for the country. I shall first live and 
then die in the service of the country”. The 
Hyderabad subjects and more especially the 
Hindu population have in the first place to 
solve the problem of self preservation and decent 
living. And having solved this God willing 
they can aspire for the noble ideal of swaraj in 
their motherland. 
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Tailini : The Nautch Girl. 

Rings on her fingers, little glittering rings, 
Bells on her toes, little tinkling things. 
Diamonds and rubies on her nose ; 

Beads of the amber and strings of the pearls 
Cover those seductive breasts 
That sway like the lotus 
With the rhythm of the dance. 

Frail veils of the yellow and gold and green 

Cling to those slim legs that 

Tremble with the quiver of the strings, 

Sitars and the vina, flutes and the cymbals. 

Her body hath the fragrance of intoxicating 
kcoras, 

The scent of the chant pak and the sandal hovers 
in her hair, 

Powdered with the dust of gold. Her eyes are 
like the black onyx. 

Lips full blooded with the juice of the betel. 
Finger tips dipped in henna. 

She floats like a fairy with the dance of the 
song, 

.She twists like a snake, turns and twirls, 
klfi, Tailini ! thou loveh’ of all the loveliest 
nautch girls. 

' A. K. S. 


ARABY.* 

Oh Araby ! sweet Arab}' ! 

Delicious laud of mine ! 

I’ll pour thy praise from out my mouth, 
As flows the ungrudged wine. 

Oh Araby ! sweet Araby ! 

Where long my fathers dwelt. 

All their love for thee is small 
By that which I have felt. 

Oh Arab}' ! sweet Araby ! 

Thou land of myrrh and spice ! 

Thy deserts swell and boundless sands 
My roving thoughts entice. 

Oh Araby ! sweet Araby ! 

Home of the glad sunrise ! 

I’d gladly trace thy golden face, 

-And gaze on thy sunset .skies. 

t )h .Araliy ! sweet Araby ! 

Land of the bulbul bird. 

Of singing sweet and dancing feet. 

And the softest music heard ! 

Oh Araby ! sweet Araby ! 

Mystic land of charms, 

Of genii and sorcerers. 

And “knights with golden arms.” 

*From the “Thousand and One Xights.” 
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Oh Araby ! sweet Araby ! 

Choice realm of those who sigh. 

With love-lorn lines, a heart that pines. 
And a soul for love to die ! 

Oh Araby ! choice Araby ! 

Home of my own true maid. 

Whose eyes are bright, like a desert night. 
With a gleam that can never fade ! 

A. H. C.-P. 


Sing to me your little song, 

When the days are warm and long, 
When the evening shadows creep. 
And Nature seems but half-asleep. 

A. H. C.-P. 


SONG OF THE ROSES. 

We grow on the hill-sides, we bloom on the 
plains. 

Unfolding our hearts to the night’s siren strains, 

— Our hearts fraught with fragrant devotion and 
bliss, — 

To lure the sweet sun-beams; they bring us 
His kiss. 

Reds, Whites and Yellows, Black-princes all 
thrive 

Among us ; no mundane false pride doth us 
drive 

To quarrel and wrangle for honour and place ; 

For worship’s our duty, in serving our grace. 

V'hen hands stretch to pluck us we silently 
pray, 

‘Our thorns may not prick.’ Lo ! when carried 
away, 

Tlio’ bleeding, we smile with the rapture of 
pain ; — 

Love plucked us ; to die for Love’s sake is our 
gain. 

C. J. M. 


THE BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


A DISTINGUISHED AD.MINISTRATOR.® 
Bv Sir P. S. Siv.v.sw.imy Aiyer, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

The subject of this biography belonged to 
the class of civilians whose connection with the 
administration of India is hereditary. His 
father Sir Henry Durand was a distinguished 
soldier who held many important appointments 
in India including that of Foreign Secretary to 
the Government of India and ending with the 
Lt. -Governorship of the Punjab. Sir Mortimer 
Durand was by instinct inclined to the profession 
of arms ; but his father, who had suffered from 
the predominance of the civil service, decided 
that Sir Mortimer should join the civil service 
which, in his opinion, offered better prospects. 
The Foreign Secretaryship of the Government 
of India was one of the plnms of the civil 

-‘■.Sir Mt'rthncr Durand. By Sir Percy Syke'^ 
I'Ca'-ell and Co , I.td., hondonl 


service, as it still continues to be and it was tlie 
dream of his life to fill that office — a dream 
which came to be realized when he had only 
been 12 years in the service. The promotion 
was rapid, but Sir Mortimer Durand was one of 
the most talented members of a gifted family 
and liad no ilifScnlty in making his mark in the 
service and rising to distinction. He had a 
large knowledge of the frontier i)roblems of 
India acquired by his employment in the Second 
.\fghan War as Peditical .Secretary to Sir 
Frederick Roberts and by his early service in the 
Indian Foreign Office. The Foreign Depart- 
ment was than in charge not merely of external 
affairs but also of the Political Department which 
deals with the relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian States. How 
important the appointment of Foreign Secretary- 
ship was and is to this day may be gathered 
from the humorous remark of Lord Dufferin. 
Speaking to a high official alxmt IMortimer 
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Durand, Lord Dufferin said: — “Durand is a 
splendid fellow and I think he likes me, for he 
is beginning to let me into the secret* of the 
Foreign Office.” Durand was a splendidly- 
built typical Englishman who believed in 
working hard and playing hard, who always kept 
himself in excellent condition and who believed 
in the high destiny of England to conquer, 
civilise and rule over all parts of the world. 
The era of expansion of the Indian Empire had 
not closed before he severed his connection wnth 
India. He strongly favoured the annexation of 
tapper Burma and when the question of the dis- 
posal of Afghanistan was considered during the 
Second Afghan war, he favoured a policy of 
annexation. Sir Frederick Roberts recommend- 
ed the division of Afghanistan into provinces 
ruled by Governors subsercuent to the Govern- 
ment of India. Sir Alfred Lyall was in favour 
of the disintegration of the country, but Durand 
condemned disintegration and advocated annexa- 
tion. It is curious to reflect that in matters of 
foreign policy the high officials of the Govern- 
ment of India, who claim a monopoly of wisdom 
by virtue of their long service and personal 
experience, are not infrequently more liable to 
error of judgment than the British Cabinet. 
The Imperial Government decided in favour of 
leaving the country in the hands of a strong 
indigenous ruler and handed over the Govern- 
ment to Amir Abdur Rahman. The adoption 
of any of the policies advocated by the authori- 
ties on the spot would have entailed untold 
sacrifices on India in men and money and w'ould 
have hung a mill-stone round India’s neck. 
One of the most important achievements of Sir 
^lortimer Durand was the delimitation of the 
boundary between Afghanistan and the unsettled 
turbulent country lying to the -west of our 
North-Western Frontier, a country which might 
be called “no man’s land,” the inhabitants 
of which are to this day eking out a precarious 
subsistence from their inhospitable countrj' by 
raids upon the rich fertile provinces of the 
North-Western Frontier and the Punjab. The 
Durand line marks the limit of Afghan 
sovereignty on the east, but does not connote 
the exercise of internal control over the tribes 
( n the eastern side of the country. Sir 
IMortimer Durand’s term of office as Foreign 
Secretary was full of momentous decisions and 
he was probably more responsible for them than 
anybody else in the Government of India. His 
achievements were briefly summed up by Lord 


Elgin when Durand left the Foreign Office to 
accept the post of British ^Minister in Persia. 
Lord Elgin -n-rote : — “Besides the protracted 
and critical ne.gotiations which have resulted in 
the settlement of the boundary and improved 
relations with Afghanistan, we have had to deal 
with many matters of the highest importance 
among which may be mentioned the settlement 
of the boundary between Afghan, Turkistan and 
the Russian Dominions, coupled with the nego- 
tiations conducted with the Amir on the occasion 
of His Highness’s visit to India in 18S5 ; the 
conquest, annexation and consolidation of the 
administration of Ltpper Burma ; the altered 
relations of the Government of India with 
Kashmir, the reconstitution of the Gilghit 
A.gency and the extension of political influence 
in Chitral, Hanza and Nagar, the negotiations 
with China relative to the Sikkim border, the 
institution of a British Protectorate on the 
Somali Coast and improvement of British rela- 
tions with the tribes round Aden, the ne.gotia- 
tions relating to the boirndary of Burma -nuth 
.Siam and China and the association of Native 
States in India with the British Government in 
furnishing troops for the defence of the 
Empire.” Alto.gether it is a record of fine 
service open but to few services in the world. 

Durand belonged to the imperialistic type of 
Englishmen who with pride in their port and 
defiance in their eye consider themselves the 
lords of the humankind. It is open to serious 
doubt whether in spite of their long experience 
they could really understand the feelings and 
thoughts of men of other races than their o-wn. 
We wonder whether Durand would have felt 
happy in these changed times when the Indian 
has begun to formulate and assert claims to 
cauality. In connection with the Dbert Bill, 
which gave rise to a most violent Anglo-Indian 
agitation throughout India that furnished a valu- 
able lesson to Indians in the art of public agita- 
tion, he wrote that it was a useless and mis- 
chievous piece of claptrap on behalf of the 
Bengalee Babus, that Lord Ripon knew nothing 
of India and was filled with a derire to raise the 
natives in anv wav he could and that his line 
was to go with the native in everything and 
despise European opinion. He was horrified 
to find that Lord Ripon’s Private Secretary was 
in constant communication, written and 
nersoual, with the editor of the Amrifa Bazar 
Patrika. a low seditious scoundrel who wrote 
treason and the foulest billingsgate issue after 
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issue. He advised Lord Ripon to refuse an 
interview to the editor and he remarked that 
the real native looks calmly on from the dis- 
tance, wondering whether the English are mad 
and caring nothing for the supposed privileges. 
The obsequious noblemen of India and the 
humble ryots who prostrate themselves before 
the representative of the Almighy Sirkar, are 
the real natives of Tndm who count in the eyes 
of Anglo-Indian officials and the Indian who 
ventures to claim equality of opportunity for 
service in his own country and maintains his 
self-respect is only the spurious article. Sir 
Mortimer Durand felt that Lord Ripon was most 
harmful in his dealings “with our own subjects” 
and that he had done immeasurable mischief. 

It is characteristic of the mentality of this class 
of officials that they seldom undertake the 
trouble of self-e'^'ami’''ation while they are keenly 
alive to tt^e foibles of others. The defect in the 
law which was sought to be remedied by the 
Ilbert Bill stood in the Statute Book for about 
40 years and it remained for the reformed legis- 
lature to abolish ra''ial '■distinctions. 

He believed that the .\mir Abdnr Rahman 
re'^'-ai'ded him as his great enemv, nnnarently 
without instice, a’ul he remarked that the .^mir 
was madlv lealous of his inrienendence and was 
arrogant and susoirio''"s as ‘^fghans always were. 
But ■'et ns see what Pnrand him-elf thought and 
said abort t'^e Amir. In rSSi Durand cxnressed 
his conviction that .Afghanistan must some day 
become British and that if ho lived the ncrmal 
time, he should see that dav Between him and 
T.ord Diifferin, the .Amir was snoken of as a 
‘stra'nge strong rreatnre,’ At the durbar at 
Ra’U'alnintli the .Amir made a speech which 
caused much entliusia=m and he said some 
things v-hi-’h Durand, as interpreter, was (rbliged 
carefidlv to hurhe. The .Amir promised to help 
the <^o"p'-nmcnt n gainst the chiefs of India, as 
the British were going to heln him in .Afghanis- 
tan and he prcs=ed Drrand to declare this. 
Drrand was of course oiiitc iustified in burking 
such a preposterous prorni.'e. That the Amir 
had good grou-nds for treating Durand as hostile 
to him is nuite clear. Sir Perev .‘'vkos verv 
fairlv points rut that in and about t'^ot the 
British wc-rc steatiilv advancing ; the Klioiak 
p.nngrQ ivas t’-nno11ed and the rnilwav station 
b-'iilt at Chnrean pointed unmi=taknblv at 
'T’nndahar and that there was a s'-heme afloat 
for tbe consfurtion of n rnilwas* line from 
Quetta to Sicstan. Need we wonder that in his 


exasperation the Amir wrote to the Viceroy : 
“Where is the frontier line of .Afghanistan? 
Make up your minds and let me know the 
worst.” Ill iSoc Durand complained that the 
.\mir would not come to meet the \ iceroc' like 
an Indian Chief. If the Amir liad no confidence 
ill the friendliness of the Foreign Secretary, 
there was ample .ground for it. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the standards of 
dealing to be applied to Oriental Chiefs are 
regulated first and foremost by the supreme 
necessities of one’s own country and nationality 
and that till recently the principles of interna- 
tional law were held to be inapplicable to 
dealings with non-Etiropean and non-Christian 
riowers- 

Sir Percy Sykes has done well in allowing the 
subject of his biography to speak for himself 
almost entirely throughout this book. Sir 
Mortimer Durand regularly kept a copious diary 
and wielded a vigorous pen. He was a man of 
fine culture and his style is characterized by 
verve and literary taste His sketches of 
scenery, men and events are graphic and 
',harmin.g. Two anecdotes will bear quotation. 
When he first canic out to India, a lady told 
him that when slie first came to India .she lay 
awake expecting the mosquitoes and when the 
iackals bega!-! howling, she said “there they 
are ” When Durand went to .America, a 
Catholic friar, who demanded a subscription to 
his monastery, was told that he could not expect 
Protestants to subscribe to a Roman Catholic 
iiistitution. The friar replied that the monks 
made a special point of praying for the convc^'- 
sion of the heretical English. 


THE FOLKLORE OF WTiSTERN INDIA.* 

This volume comes from the pen of a well- 
known folklorist and anthropologist, who has 
devoted much of his time, during the course of 
a -stay of thirty years in India, to the neglected 
subject of Indian folklore ; and has already 
contributed several volumes to the subject. It 
mav be pointed out that Sir James Fraser, and 
other western folklorists have curiously enough 

noiiibav FnlklPrr l!v R T.'. Fnthoveli, C T.H., Inte 
Ilf the TikIi.t!! vil Service Oxford fniversity Press, 
102 1. Pp. Cloth !;■: net 
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left out all mention of India from their surveys 
of this subject. 

In the introduction Mr. Enthoveii informs 
us how his interest in this almost unknown 
field of Indian life was first a^vakened ; and 
how after many years at the recjuest of the 
Bomba}’ Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, he 
issued two volumes “Folklore notes of Gujarat’’ 
(1914), and “Folklore notes of the Koiikan’’ 
(1915), compiled from the material collected by 
the late Air. A. I\I. T. Jackson “The two 
volumes hurriedly compiled . contained 
much that needed revision. It was the desire 
of the Society that they .should be ccnipleted by 
adding- the results of similar eiKpiiries in the 
remaining portions of the Presidency. 

Returning in 1Q20 1 was able with the 

valuable assistance of the educational authorities, 
to complete these notes by collecting fresh 
material . .. .The present work is a compilation 
of the whole of the materials thus collected.’’ 

The volume consists of an introduction and 
twelve chapters, dealing with the following 
aspects : —(i") Nature and Ancestor worship, 
(i/l Spirit-possession and scaring, and the rites 
connected with them, {Hi) Tctemisin (an ex- 
tiemely important chapterl, (re' Evil Eye, 
Witchcraft, and Breams, (v) Disease Deities, (vf) 
Women’s rites and {v/il ^'illage. Field, and 
other rites. It also has a verv important 
appendix of over ninety questions on Folklore, 
for collecting material in various parts of India, 
given by IMr. W. Crookc. 

It is not easy to do justice to this volume in 
the course of a brief review . It is itself a com- 
pression of an immense amoimt of materials, and 
hence the number of questions dealt with is very 
large An adcriuate notion of the book can 
therefore be formed only b}’ perusing it A 
few points only may he mentioned here. Mr. 
Euthoven supports the late f^ir James Campcll's 
theory that “the cla’norate rites practised bv the 
Hindus at the time of T-regnanc}-, birth, adolc.s- 
ccncc, marriage, and death,’’ are based on the 
notion of “Spirit-scaring ’’ Reg-u’din.g 
Totemism. '^Ir. Enthovcti desires to I'rovc b}’ 
comparing the results asc .Ttained b • Eolk-lorists 
in Bengal and in the Central P'-o'-inces with his 
own that there must have been a common 
totcmistic religion in India, before the Arvan 
invasion, since the results obtained are similar 
in each of these provinces. These a’-e but a 
few points of interest in this volume. Tlic book 
is very well printed and the get-up is excellent. 


ART AND ITS CRITICS.’” 

The amazing and sorrowful fact about this 
book is that it was deemed advisable to insist 
on the necessity of art. What a commentary 
lies in that alone, on the accepted place of art 
in our modern life ! And yet I am compelled 
to admit that the fault of the isolation of art 
from life, in the mind of so many people, is 
due as much to the artists and their isolation 
as to the other people. We are given seven 
essays, by six writers, who were apparently in 
the habit of conference on their topics, and so 
thrashed them cut somewhat before they got to 
1 ap.er The result is a deli.ghtful book, for in it 
is said much tnat needs saying, even if as much 
more is omitted, perchance by the same kind 
o; tenderness wltich caused Clutton Brock to 
write more directly for a Fabian pamphlet (one 
.C his best) than in the more turgid pages of 
the Times Literary Supplcineni, where none but 
a conservative soul may write what he sincerely 
feels. The first essay, on Art and the Escape 
from Baiiaiiiy, is a thoughtful emphasis on the 
individualism that is necessary in art, but which 
IS best when devoted to service rather than 
.selfish aims. Consequently he must needs break 
a lance with the Fretidians. for he cannot find 
so much “st!p)prcssion’’ as is necessary to 
support their chief theory. He finds the value 
of art in the shapin,g of the artist as well as 
the making of a work of art. There is not 
enon.gh distinction in writin.g on art, I think, 
between artists in essential action, and the work 
of art that is its result. Compare science wit’n 
the work of science ; religion with its result, 
myth, epic, or theology or philosop'ny with its 
children, customs and manners of a nation; and 
wo may arrive at some better understanding as 
to what art most essentially is. Dr. Dearmcr 
is a shade too fearful, that many arti.st do not 
realise the relation between religion and art. I 
feel sure that many more do feel it than he 
realises, not perhaps among the famous but 
among the votinger men, in which T see infinite- 
iv more hoiie. It is imitation art and theolog\' 
that have .got most confitscd. and he who 
escapes from either is free of 'Doth. T am grid 
to note that the scope of art considered is wider 
than the prevalent trio. Brock has envisa.ged, 

■"T!ic Xercssit" o! Art. Pv CIi'P^ ■” Pr^'cV. Perev 
Pi'nru'i’r \ ? r)rnrriii-ToTie=:. T VPrld'ftnn VTnrrv, 

' W p-'llnrit, -nnl vr-iP-dm Spencei . Cr S vo iSi pp. 
Student'; Chri-^tian Vtoi enient, 7 '6, 
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whether consciously or not, I cannot tell, the 
philosophy of Heraclitus, or the same thing as 
Bergsonism, of all things in flux, into his 
vision of art as the actual process of creation — 
he paraphrases — again I do not know if 
consciously — words I remember from some old 
Egyptian manuscript — I think the “Book of the 
Going forth by Day” in the same paragraph 
Realising the necessary core of existence as 
experience, he sees that in art, both practice 
and experience contribute to the common end. 
In that lies the apprehension of the mysticism 
of art : in creation and contemplation ; in action 
and quiescence. 

Dr. Dearmer writes well, as we expect of 
him, on Christianity and Art, a.gaiii battling 
against a belief that I, for one, never possessed : 
that Christianity was inimical to art. It is 
theology which is the letter, that destroys b>' 
confining, to-day more than ever. 

It was not until it became a State reli.gion, 
four hundred vears after its condensation and 
restatement of Religion, that it then became one 
of the world religions, and that the iconographv 
of tliis religion of love and joy became diverted 
to one sorrow, and re-absorbed into its inner 
circle some of its early teachings. It was thei' 
that the image of the suffering Christ reolaced 
the former image of the reigning king and the 
good shepherd, and the essential positive focus 
of the authentic teaching regardin,g this life, 
reflected bv the transcriiit to suffering in this 
life for dubious ioys to come. No religion has 
ever been opposed to art, and even the "Mosaic 
tradition, blindly copied by the "Moslems result- 
ed in observance of a misunderstood conception 
of art. 

There is much m.ore for reflection in Dr 
Dearmer’s scholarly pages. I hope he w ill 
print more of such work — it is needed. “The 
Art of Moi'cment” has also much of value 
The response which IMr. "Duncan-Tores says is 
yielded to art is in three forms, which according 
t('’ him are: Imitation, Imagination, and .\pr)la- 
use. But he follows the false lure of beautv, 
and loses the thread. Perhaps the trinitv is in 
imitation, creation, contemplation; of bodv, of 
mind, of soul. There is falsitv in using some 
words- that dantrerous word, — dangerous 
because ill-defined : “instinct,” creens in "Man, 
sa^■s he. instinctively resoonds to God bv ritual. 
Bv nature he makes his address. But he docs 
the one bv tuition, and the other by art. There 


must, at first, be meaning and reason, not mere 
blind reponse, which signifies nothing of value 
to mind. 

IMr. IMalcolm Spencer, writing on the 
"Piuitan objection to ait" makes, I think, an 
error on saying language is representation : it 
is like other arts, symbolic ; but this contextual 
argument is very sound. “We misinterpret... if 
we suppose that langua.ge can convey any more 
infallibly — iirecise ii'.eaning.” And again, 
“when art is banished from religion as a serious 
ally, it returns as a mischievous sprite — with 

meaningless prettiness — banal emotion ” 

IMr. A. W. Pollard’s most absorbing contribution 
on the Artist and the Paint, finds me in entire 
agrei.ment, and 1 feel that he has a real under- 
standin.g of true art, perhaps the better for not 
bein,g in it as a worker himself. I hope he will 
write a complete book, and that soon. Mr. J. 
IM. .^^urry’s essay is tinged with literary mystic- 
ism, with some of the faults of modern literarv 
talk, of words about woods, instead of things, 
even as the priests argue about theology, instead 
of discussing religion. Perhaps Mr. Orage 
would have .got closer — perhaps not — to art as 
the thing in itself. Then we turn finally to 
!>. Dearmer’s concluding essav, on The doctrine 
of 1 allies, a notable piece of tvork. Shades of 
William "Morris and Ruskin ! Gather round ye 
peoide, for here is a goodly fight ! He takes ’up, 
heftily and well, the EncyclopEcdia Brittanica, 
and, so far as “Aesthetics” is concerned, heaves 
it into the Th.ames ! We are to get back a real 
understanding of art— of real art — of art for the 
ordinary folk like you and me. And he makes 
hay of the ostentatious j)atronizer of religion 
who “litters up our churches with tablets of 
what he has done to the .glory of his God, and 
in memorv of ."^ir Gior.gius Midas, K BE.” 
Well, let us start, and clear out some of the 
rubbi.sh, mostly "Victorian, that infests West- 
mmster Abbey, draggin.g back the only memory 
of by-.gniie nonentities. 

To say I was deli.ghted with this book would 
be insufficien.t ; it is a profound joy to find that 
th.ere is at least one group of active people, 
•=I-eakers and writers, with a quite thorough 
grasp of the spirit of real art, intent on getting 
back its teal place in the heart and mind of the 
nation, for this is no small thing even to 
ima.gine, and a yet .greater to do. Here, it 
s«-ms, is the authentic mantle of Ruskin,’ of 
IMoiris, and Crane descended, and f trust that 
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every artist who is concerned for art, rather 
tl;an merely making monej^ will lend his aid. 
The book is one to be read by all who care 
anything of any art, new or old, and even more 


by those who care nothing for art, lacking 
understanding, for there they will find consider- 
able aid. 

W. G. R. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RKCHNT LITERATURE OF TRAVEL. 

In Unknown Arabia. By Major R. E. Cheesman. 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Lane, London. 
E.C.) 1926. 

In his In UnknoaDi Aiabia Major Chetsiiian has 
produced a work which is a notable contribution to 
the literature of Arabian exploration and travel. .Vs 
Major-General Sir Percy Cox points out in the fore- 
word he has written to the book. Major Cheesman’s 
expedition — the incidents and results of which are 
recorded in the book under notice — was planned to 
survey an unexplored tract of Eastern .\rabia, and 
the scientific value of the work done by him in the 
domain of ornithology is lestified to by so eminent 
a naturalist as Lord Rothschild. But the book is not 
confined to scientific results oidy, its geographi- 
cal and arcliieological interests are very great b> 
leason of the author having jirepared himself care- 
fully for the journey by preliminary training and 
study. '1 he result is "a valuable contribution to 
our store of knowledge" (to quote Sir Percy Coxi 
in the domains of Arabian geography and archeology. 
These, however, are things of but especial interest to 
the scientist, the geographer and the archeologist. 
The general reader is more concerned with the 
narrative than these. Here again, one has no reason 
to complain of. The three famous books of .\rabian 
travel in English are l’ah;ra\e’s .1 year’s Jounuy 
thiough Central and EasU’iii Aiabia irSoyl Doughty’s 
Travels in Arabia Veserta iiSkS) and Philby's The 
Heart of Arabia liytt). To these must now be added 
IMajor Cheesman’s hi Unhnoien Aiabia as an intere.st- 
ing and fascinating record of desert travel under- 
taken under most trying conditions, and carried out 
in tile face of most difficult circumstances, with a 
patience and perseverence which compel admiration. 
The story is rendered more attractive by reason of 
the author’s displaying a keen sense of humour. We 


conimeiid to tliosc interested in Arabian travel a 
lareful study of Major Cheesniaii's Ixxik, In Vnknoien 
Aiabia. 


Chinese Central Asia. By C. P. Skrine, l.C.S. 
iMethiien Co., Ltd., 30, Essex Street, London, 
W.C.I 1926. 

ilr. C. P. Skrine is a sou of Mr. F. H. Skrine 
of the Indian Civil Service, who retired in the 
rmeties ui the last century as Coinmissiouer of a 
l)ivisioii in Bengal and is still enjoying green old 
age. Ills sou — the author of Chinese Cential Asia — 
has followed ill his father’s footsteps both in joining 
tile Indian Civil Service and also as a traveller and 
iia^ produced, in llie work under survey, a notable 
book of travel, which is an account of life and work 
a; Kashgar and of travel among the mountains and 
deserts of Chinese Central .Vsia. The author and his 
wife trekked Iroin Kashmir across the "Roof of the 
Woild" to Kashgar in 1922, and returned, partly by 
a dittereiit route, in 1924. Besides visiting Yarkand, 
Khotaii, Keriya, ,\ksu and many other interesting 
old towns, the}- explored a beautiful and previously 
unknown mouiuahious region from 17,000 to 25,000 
feet high. Mr. Skrine touches liglitUi upon 
au'lueolog}- and history, and describes, mostly from 
liirsonal observation, the maimers, customs, supers- 
titions, folklore, poetry and popular sayings of its 
inhabitants, whose language. Eastern Turki, he 
studied. Sir Francis Youiighusband contributes a 
short but interesting Introduction in which he brings 
out the many merits of ilr. Skrine’.s book. .Apart 
from the e.xcelleiit letter j)rc5s, the book is embellish- 
eii with a frontispiece in colour depicting a Kirghiz 
bride from Chinese Pamirs, and is enriched with five 
jianoramas, two maps and fifty-one illustrations, 
ilr Skrine’s work is a nieritorions addition to the 
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literaturi; oi Oeutral At-ian travel aud deserves wide 
appreciation. 

On the Trail ot the Unknown, llv G. 1\1. Dy.att 
(Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 15, Bedford Street, 
London, W.C. a' lyah, 

Uii the Trail oj the i'lT:: jiei: is an exceHeUt work 
on South American travel. Its talented author, 
-\Ir. Dyott, lias done much exploration work in Soutii 
.\uienca, upon which countrv he is regarded as an 
authority. In this l.ouk he pre-sents a graphic record 
of his recent c.xpedition through licuador and Brazil, 
where he spent .1 >ear exploring volcanoes that 
heretofore hael never been trodden by the foot of man, 
aud traversing lungles known only to the savage 
tribes who roam them. ilr. l)\oit's 'l>lc carries the 
leader through every detail of his ailveiiturous 
journey with unerring precision, from tlie craters of 
volcanoes in the high Andes down to the 'Weltering 
jungle in the plains below. We i limb the snow-clad 
slopes of San,gai against inconceivable odd'. We are 
thrown amongst the Jivare Indians, notorious for 
their propensity for 'lirinking liuiiian heads; then 
again we are whirled down rapid' on rickety rafts 
which savage hands have built in return for beads 
and fish-hooks. The whole makes a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of parts of the world of 
which no other written record exist'. The illustra- 
tions from photographs taken by the author are 
quite original, affording intimate glimpses into the 
lives of Indian trilies, .-^Ito.gether .Mr Dyott’s On the 
Trail 01 the I'nknoten i.s a .splendid contribution t > 
the literature of South Vnierican exploration aud is 
withal a \ivid and graphic descriptive account of the 
author’s remarkable journeys. 


Europe in the Looking Glass. By Robert Byron. 
(George Roiitledge & Sons, Ltd. Broadway House, 
6b-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C.) 1926. 

One had come, latterly, to regard each successive 
travel book recording “motor drives” with increasing 
distaste. Then (Hr. Robert Biroii went abroad on 1 
casual holiday, and returned to show the world what 
the driver’s reflector had shewn liiiii. Here is no 
romance reheated for the hundredth time — father a 
humorous enjoyment of continental night-clubs. The 
author puts the accepted beauiie.s through their pace-, 
and, if they pass his test, stamps them on the retina 
with the impress of a white-hot wire. Finally, under- 
neath, the reader may distinguish the growing hope 


of the modern generation toward the formation of a 
liuropeau entity — that shall consolidate European civi- 
lization, and .shall hold it, not against, but aliove, all 
others. Such are .some of the impressions w Inch the 
leader is apt to earn from a perusal of Mr Byr ui’,- 
well-written book It is stated in a short hut Imiiiorous 
prefatory note that “this book makes no pretensions 
to literary merit’’ and “it is ottered to the public in 
the sole hope that the public will buy it” In spite 
of the declaration to the contrary, the book possesses 
literary merit and the public should buy this book 
as a work full of sound “reflections of a motor drive 
from Grimbsy to .Vtliens.” The descriptive sketches 
of .Vthens arc full <>f interest, 

/ 

Bevond Khyber Pass. By Lowell Thonias. (Hut- 
cliiusou \ Co., Ltd,, Paternoster Row, London) 1926. 

Mr. Lowell Thonias is a well-known .Vmeiican 
traveller who in his bxik callecl Beyond Khyber Puif 
describes his adventures aud observaton- in .Vfgliaiiib- 
tan, the wild, mountain-guarded country in Central 
.\sia No stranger can get through the might' 
Kli'ber Pass, wTiicli extends for miles, without the 
pciniission of the British, who guard it closely at 
tnc Indian bonier, and cf the authorities of .Afghanis- 
tan at tile (Tiler end, who do not yet welcome out- 
s'ders, but Mr. Thomas had, after two years' 
siriygglc. succeeded in arming himself with all 
manner ot official permissions and credentials, and 
he got throiigli Khyber, and then through the gates 
of the warlike .Afghans, and spent weeks going about 
the country. His liook under notice is a vivid 
account of his journeys in that land. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Harry Chase, the ]>ltolographer, who 
has gone with ^Ir Thonias into so many siiange 
places tarrying his camera aud his motion picture 
outfit. And the Ixxik is accordingly illustrated with 
photographs of the '-ery first order The result is an 
excellent combination of text and illustrations. Mr. 
Thomas has travelled pretty well all over the world. 
He knows how to get about in any country whatever 
the difficulties, and he has a rein.ukable backgroun l 
of experiences that helps him to 'te the significant 
things as well as the striking things. .And he writes 
in a quick, ciilourful narrative in graphic style that 
makes his books easy to read and hard to forget. 
We commend this upto-date description of modern 
-Afghanistan, which since the collapse of the old 
Turkish Empire, is the most powerful Mohammedan 
monarchical State in the world and the progress and 
development of which is bound to be of interest t(.i 
educated Indians. 
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The Orient 1 Found. By Thoiv.as J. McMahon. 
(Duckworth & Co., 3, tlenrietta Street, London, 
W'.C.) 19:16. 

3Ir. ihonuib J. (Mc3Iah.jn — the author of TIu' 
Orient / jouiid ib a well-known Aubtraliau publicist 
who has tackled iu the Look under notice the more 
serious aspects of the Eastern problem, along with 
I-resenting excellent descriptive sketches of China 
and JaiKiii He insists that the gigantic power of the 
Orient lias to be reckoned with as a matter of first 
importance to civilisation. Have .\merica, Australia 
and Eiurope, lie asks, seriously considered their 
policy in this regard? The powers of the Orient have 
been dreaming ..nd hoping; to-day they are contem- 
plating freedom from the dominant power of the 
white races; it might be by means of diplomacy, it 
might be by passive resistance, armed insurrection 
or the .strengthening of Eastern religions. It is tt 
make this aspect clear that the author has written 
this book, as he feels that a better knowledge of 
Eastern peoples and conditions will re-ult iu increas- 
ing scmpathy and must be the first step towards 
solving the present problem, a problem that may be 
one of very existence. The long series of illustra- 
tions helps to give a true view of the Orient which 
Mr. McMahon found. Ilis work should serve to 
arouse public interest in a realisation of the great 
movement agitating the East and the Far East. 


Palestine and Pamela. By E lith Buckmaster 
(W. Ilel'fer &• .‘tons, Ltd., Cambridgol 1^26. 

Lady Buckmaster says in her preface to Palestine 
and Pamela “Thi.s contains the information I should 
like to have had in my head whilst in Palestine". 
And her liook is a pleasant, gossipy and entertaining 
supplement 10 the ordinary hand-book to Palestine 
and contains much inforumtion for the traveller an 1 
a host of impressions of that wonderful countr> , 
sympathetically noted by a keen observer of life 
'i he book purports to be "a chat with the unlearned 
on the Holy Land.” It is clear that the author en- 
joyed herself and lias tried to pass the pleasure on; 
with no small success. "Most of the book is about 
things not truly Palestinian ; the journey, foreigner- 
resident in the Holy Land and such like. There is 
a useful sketch of the history from which nearly every 
one can learn something. Pamela herself is quite 
amusing to read about but the best thing in the 
book is the .Xraerican’s explanation of the miracle of 
walking on the water. On the whole, it is a bright 
book of travel. 

0 


From the Groves of Palm. By Bella Sidney 
Woolf (Mrs. W. T. Soutliornl, (W. Heffer & Sons, 
Ltd., Cambridge! 1926. 

Mrs. Southorn’s Fn»n roves of Palm c unpr scs 
fascinating sketciies which reveal an inner knowledge 
and understanding of life iu Ceylon and India. From 
grave to gay the author touches on every phase of 
life spent amidst the mystery and glamour of the 
Tropics. The book offers a glowing impression of 
the great Temple at Madura — the Hall of a Thousand 
Columns. It descriires in vivid language a trip down 
the Kelaniya River to Xegombo. Then it sets out 
the im-teries, Easceni housekeeping, its joys and 
tftror-. Next we are presented with a disquisition 
on favourite Ea-tern flowers. Then follows a graphic 
portrayal of rainy days in Colomix). Last but not 
lea-t, there is a dis-ertation on the unchanging East. 
The ground traver.-ed is thus interesting. These are 
some of the topics the author chooses to write about. 
Her ea-y -tyle, happy quotations, and fund of amusing 
anecdotes make everything she writes delightful to 
read. It is a book to read and re-read. 


With the Prince Round the Empire. By Charles 

Turley. (Jlethuen & Co , Ltd., 36, Essex Street, 
London, W.C.) 1026. 

Czechoslovakia. By Helena C. Schott. (A & C. 
Black, Ltd., 4-5-6, Soho Square, London, W. i) 1926. 

'I'he.se two books have no connection except that 
they are both meant for popular reading. Mr. 
Turley’s ITif/i the Piince Round the Empire is franklv 
a compilation based on INfr. Douglas Newton’s irVsf- 
feard V'ith the Prince ot it'alcs, Mr. Everard Cotes’s 
Itoien under xeith the Prince, Sir Herliert Russell's 
II ith the Prince in the East and Mr. Ralph Deakin’s 
Southward Ho The author does not seem to have 
utilized With the Prince to ITVsf Africa bv Mr. G. 
Ward Price, but hi.s Imok is well put together and 
gives in a short compass an account of the Prince’s 
tours in Canada, .\ustrala-ia, India, Africa and South 
-America. (Miss Helena Schott’s Czechoslovakia is a 
uell-illu-trated, excellent popular sketch of the new 
republic of Cetitral Europe conipo-ed of Bohemia. 
Jloradia. Slovakia and Silesia. It is both interesting 
and instructive and should appeal to a large circle of 
readers. 


RECENT FIISTORICAL LITERATURE. 

The Ordeal of Civilization, by James Harvey 
Robinson and The Conquest of Civilization, by James 
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Henry Breasted. (Harper and Bros. Publishers, New 
York, U,S.-\. and honduni iy-6. 

These two recent pabl'.cations of the great Aiiierx- 
can firm of Harpers art notable contribution, to 
historical literature in g^utral and to that of the 
development and world-'.', ide diffusion of our present- 
day institutions and ideas in particular. No modem 
scholar has done more to make history a living, a 
vital and a fascinating subject than Prof. Robinson, 
the distinguished auth.jt of f/ic Miuj in t!’e Making 
This new volume i, Prufesaor Robiiitoii’s most impor- 
tant work. The result of more than a quarter of a 
century’s research, it alHus .scjpe for the play of his 
brilliance and originality on that great period of 
history extending from the fall of the Roman Empire 
to the era that has succeeded the M'' rid war — ihii-. 
covering a period of fifteen hundred \c.ar-... liliiii’nat- 
ing vast deserts of irrelevant detail, Professor 
Robinson focuses our attention on man’s dramatic 
struggle with force.-, and events which have rc-alli 
shaped his destiny — man, the ma.ster or the victim of 
great economic forces; the daring creator of world- 
wide commerce; the liberal who fought for culture, 
enlightenment and stience, or the rc.actioii.ary who 
feared light. Finally we see the amazing results of 
one of the most important events in the whole liist.,rv 
of the world — the invention of the ste.am engine rapidly 
followed by the fever sh civilization of to-d.iy. It 
would thus be observed that treated in this wa\ the 
story of man’s past takes on a new sicnificanre 
Striking new aspects of the Dark Ages, the glaniorous 
Renaissance, the epochs of religious warfare, the 
French Revolution and the subsequent agonies and 
upheavals that have brought about the civilization we 
know to-day are revealed. It is a graphic ami illumi- 
nating narrative and .a contribution to history of 
extraordinary value Pro.'ess.or Robiii'-on’s thoroughly 
up-to-date and brilliant sketch is bound to supersede 
the old manuals of and text-books on the history of 
civilization, as it is by far and away the best com- 
pendium of the subject available in Fn.gli.sh, 

Professor Breasted’s present treatise — called The 
Conquest of Civilization — first saw the light as a text- 
book in 1916, under the title of Ancient Times and it 
was -welcomed throughout the Fngh'sh-spe.aking world 
as the best compendious sketch of .\iicieiit Europe 
and the Near Hast. The -work has been now thor. ugli- 
ly recast, fully oierhauled, sub-tantially enlarged and 
re-christened as The Conquest of Civilization, whwh 
is certainly a more appropriate title for it. A gifted 
writer, an eminent historian and an archaeologist who 
has spent years excavating relics of ancient civiliz.a- 


tion. Professor Breasted is perhaps Iictter equipped 
than any living scholar to write the first great chapter 
in human history. Beginning as far back in man's 
dark past as archieol- gical rese.irch can penetrate, 
Professor Breasted has reconstructed a vivid picture 
of primitive life and of man's terrible and dramatic 
struggle for the rudimentary knowledge that even- 
tually made civilization possible, iroin the carlie-.-t 
times to the fall of the Roman I-'inpire. M'hen the 
first written records of man appear, tb.c tempo of the 
human drama becomes more rapid. We see how the 
alphabet was devi-ed and writing de\ eloped. We 
watch the migrat'ou of race-, the rise and the fall of 
the civilizations of Egypt, Crete, Greece, Rome and 
the East, the Roman d. iminatiiin, and the birth ami 
spread of Christianity, the ue\ elopnieiit of the Eastern 
Empire — all of man’s activity, how he worked, played, 
worshipped, fought, travelled, and m.ade his liv'ng 
from primitive times to the fall of Rome. This 
brilliant survey of the first social, intellectual and 
artistic achievements of men must rank with the 
finest historical writing -jf our day, ami should con- 
tinue to receive that great appreciation at the hands 
of students and scholars which it so richly merits. 


History of Western Europe. By James ITaryey 
Robinson. Two Vols. (Ginn and Company, Pub- 
lishers, Boston, U.S..\., and London) 1926. 

Professor Robinson — whose Ordeal of Civilization 
we have noticed above in terms of hi-gh appreciation — 
is responsible for another n.i less excellent text-book 
called History of ircsfcnj F.urof'C. It originally 
appeared some twenty ifars back on a smaller scale, 
and has been, for the purp '-c of the pn s( in edition, 
tlioroiiglily revised, jiiliciously enlarged and fullv 
brought up-to-date and issued (in a liamlsoiiie fonnatl 
by tlie well-known American firm of Gniii ,iml Com- 
pany. Written by a scholar of einiiieiice and 
distinction it possesses all the im rits which we have 
learnt to associate with contribiitioiis of .Vinericaii 
scholarsli'p to historical literature — accuracy, com- 
peiidioiisness, clarity ami impartiality. The first 
chapter which deals with “The Historical Point of 
View” is h'ghly instructive It is followed bv a 
■sketch of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
and the subseqc.ent history is traced till the present 
day. The last three ch.^pters .sketch out in bold 
relief the problems concerned with the “New Con- 
ceptions of the World we Live In,” “New vews of 
Man’s Nature and Traditions” and “Plans for Better- 
ing Human Relations,” followed hv a thought-pro- 
voking Epilogue and useful suggestions for further 
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reading on the subject. Altogether Professor Robin- 
son’s History of Western Euioj'e is the best sketch of 
European history from the fall of the Western Roman. 
Empire till our own times. 


A History of Siam. By \V. R. Wood, C.l.E. 
(T. Fisher T'nwin Ltd., Adelphi Terrace, Lond. .n) 
19^6. 

We offer a cordial welc une to Mr. W. A. R. 
Wood’s History of from the earliest times to 

the 3'ear 17S1, with a summary of subsequent events. 

There are few countries in the w.irld more interest- 
ing than Siam — the only surviving independent 
Kingdom of South-Iiastern Asia, and Mr Wood’s is 
the first history of Siam ever published in a European 
language. It traces the progress of the Siame.se race 
from the earliest ages until a comparatively modern 
period, and brings tn.gether much useful information. 
The author, who has been a member of the British 
Consular Service :n Siam for thirty \ears, possesses 
an intimate knowledge of the Siamese people and 
language, and has thus been able to study the old 
chronicles of Siam and various iiei.ghb. Hiring couiitrie.s 
in the original. He has succeeded in ccllectiiig m a 
.small compass all the most interesting facts connected 
with the history of the Kingdom of Siam and rendered 
a distinct service to that country. There are plenty 
of descriptive books giving glimpses of the life and 
customs of the Siamese people of to-day, but no 
student of Far Fhistern people-, and politii> can 
.afford to be without tlii^ record of the Siam of the 
past, -such as is now made available in Mr. Wood’s 
book. The book contains a .gco.l map, as well as 
several illustrations taken from paintings by modern 
.Siamese artists. It is a matter for re,gret that the 
author did not care to carry on his history to our 
own times. We hoped that (although he considers 
himself unfitted for the ta-k) a second volnme will in 
due course appear frrni his pen. The book should 
become the standard work on Siamese historv, and it 
richly merits appreciation. 


Four Centuries of Modern Iraq. By Stephen Hems- 
ley Longrigg. fO.vford ITiiversity Press, Bombay 
and London) ig:i6. 

Of the territorial changc.s ami political develop- 
ments in Asia due to the treaties which followed the 
Great War, perhaps the most important was the 
constitution of the Turkish Provinces in Me.sopotamia, 
under the old hut recently little used name of Iraq. 


In the circumstances an up-to-date sketch of the his- 
tory of Iraq was badly needed by English-knowing 
readers and the want is now' completely removed by 
the publication of Air. Longrigg’s Four Centuries of 
Modern Iraq. The book deals (and is the first in any 
language to deal; with the whole tract from Mardin 
to Basrah under Persian and Turkish rule — that is, 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries inclu- 
sive. Its sources range from the quaint narratives 
of early' European travellers to the Court histories of 
Stambnl, from the Ea.st India Company records to 
unpublished (and hitherto unutilized, manuscripts of 
Turkish and Arab chroniclers, Every student of 
present-day Iraq may find here his basis of history; 
:n particular, the AIosul question can be judged for 
the first time in its full bearings, and so -also many 
of the political problems relating to Iraq which are 
almost daily coming up for consideration. By writing 
and issuing his book, the author has rendered a 
notable contribution to the history of an important 
country of We.stern A.sia during the last four 
centuries. 


Atlantis in America. By Lewis Spence. (Earnest 
Penn, Ltd., S, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4) 1926. 

Air. Lewis Spence’s .Itlantis in Ameriea is a valu- 
able contribution to American archaeology In this 
volume, the author, who has given many years of 
consideration to the subject of American archxHjlogy, 
brings together an overwhelming amount of evidence 
to establish his contention that the cultures of ancient 
Alexico and Central America were offshoots from the 
civilization of the submerged continent of Atlantis. 
Tiie proof is set forth in a clear and popular manner 
and in the course of his argument the author draws 
upon traditional, archaeological, biological and sym- 
bolical material of the most varied and attractive 
nature, supplied in many ca.ses from evidence hitherto 
untouched. How-soever one may differ from Air. 
S]>ence’s conclusion-., his book is one which no student 
of the subject can afford to neglect, for it is truly 
indispensable by reason of its very great utility and 
the remarkable scholarship which the author has 
brought to bear upon it. 


The Liberation of Mankind. By Hendrick Willem 
Van Loon. (George Harrap & Company Ltd., Parker 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 3) 1926. 

The Customs of Mankind. By Lilian Eichler. 
(William Heinemann, Ltd., London) 19:5. 
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Mr. Hendrick Van Looii — autlior of The Stery of 
Mankind — has now composed a historical sketch of 
man's struggle for the right to think, entitled The 
Liberation of Mankind. Apart from it, the book i- in 
effect a strong plea for liberty and tolerance in all 
spheres of human activities. Taking as his text the 
dictum of Quintus .Vurelius that “the riddle of exist- 
ence is too great that there should be only one road 
leading to an ansveer ' and that of Spinoza that “the 
true end of the State is Liberty,” ilr. Van Loon traces 
the history of human freed m in various spheres from 
the time of the Ancient Greeks to the present day. 
The book is not lio tever so much a history of institu- 
tions as of ideas A.t the end of his survey the author 
indulges in some interesting reflections of which the 
following is a fair sample : — “The human race is 
possessed of almost incredible vitality. It has survived 
theology. In due time it will survite industrialism.'’ 
Altogether the book is highly suggestive. 

L'lian Kich'er’s liook called The Custotn.'; of Man- 
kind usefully supplements the average history i..f the 
origin and development of human civilization. It 
details the story of mankitnl from the very dawn of 
life, through barbarism, cvilization, mcdimvalisni, and 
modernism, and brings into relief the vicissitudes 
through which the human race has p.asseil A brief 
geographical survey of the whole world, familiarising 
the reader with the names of all peoples and their 
locality on the globe is also supplied which will he 
found exceedingly useful bv the reader. Lastly, the 
origin and development of manners and rust- mis — 
wedding and funeral rites, etiquette ot the dance, holi- 
days, formality of calling, dress, table- nianncrs, etc 
-are vividly described. The book is thus an excellent 
repertory of very useful information. 


A Short Story of Western Civilization. By F. 

Hattersley. (Francis Hodgson, Sg Farrington Street, 
London, E.C. 4I 1926. 

The Adventure of Man. By F. C. Happold. 
fChristophers, 22 Berners Street, London, W. 1) 1926. 

How the W'ar Began. (George .Allen & thiwin 
Ltd., 40 iNliiseum Street, London, W.C, il 1926. 

Spain 1-I79ri788. By Martin Hume. (University 
I'ress of Cambridge, .\men Corner, London, E.C.) 
1026. 

AVithin the compass of less than 2sn pages, 
iilr. Tlattcrslev has successfully attempted the task of 
surveying the origin and growth of Western civiliza- 
tion. The liook is profes.sedly a digest of information 
accessible in larger treatises, and I'lidged as such it 
should be acknowledged as a commendable effort to 


popularize accurate knowledge. As a sludeiit's texc- 
t'-ook, (Mr. Hattersley’s .s/iorf LL^toiy of H'tw/ou 
Civilization will lie fciind highly useful and informa- 
tive. 

^fr. Happold’s Adventuw nr ^lan ■- a graph, e 
portraval of human civilization, and is well illustratcel 
It purports to be ihe .shortest history -4' the world and 
IS a meritorious sketch, which is primanlv mtendeii 
for boys and girls. It is lucid, simple and -irderle 
and presents an interesting narrative of the events 
and incidents of history. By concentrating upon 
cssentiai facts, avoiding unnecessary details and pav- 
ing strict regard to accura-ay, t'.ie author has pr idnecii 
an excellent little tcxt-brx.ik for be.ginners of the study 
of history. 

HOa' t'ne Ibu) Beyan cont.iiiis extracts fr,.m the 
djnrv of events between the 3rd and 20th of July (old 
stvlei 1914, kept by Baron Schilling at the former 
Imperial Russian Foreign Office It was published by 
the “Red .-Vrchives’’ De-partment of the Riis.sinn Soviet 
Govcruiiunt and clearly indicates how the mutual 
suspicious and fears of the Great Powers brought about 
ho.stdities. The literature of the Great War i' already 
very lar.ge, but for reasons which art obvious, the book 
under survey will be justly rvgarded as a notable addi- 
tion to the lubliography of the subject, for U is ,mc 
of the few blanks that lift the veil and show iis the 
scenes enacted before the formal decl; rations ol the 
War 

The late Mr. Dlartni Hume's contribiuion to the 
Cambridge Ili.storical Series, called 
was originally is.sued so far liack as i-Sg-'l and has been 
treiiucnlly reprinted, since it is jusllv re.g.arded as iir,t 
only a text-book but a standard work on the subjert 
it deals with. C\'e welcome now a reprint of the tliir-l 
edition, revised by that coiniieteiit scholar, Mr. Fihvard 
.Vriustroug, It i.s adniittcdlv' the best short sketch of 
the period of Spatii.sh history it covers. 


RECENT WORKS nv PHILOSOPHY 

The Story of Philosophy. By Will Durant, Pli D. 
(Ernest Benn Ltd,, Boiiverie Hou.se, Fleet Street, 
London, F.C.) 

Contemporary British Philosophy. 2 Vols. Edited 
by J. II Muirhead, LL.D. (George .Mien tv T'nwin 
Ltd., .1,0 Museum Street, W.C, i) 1925-6. 

Dr. \\ ill Durant’s .Story of Philnuophv is an 
interesting popular sketch dealing with the live.s and 
opinions of the greater philosophers — amongst others 
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Sxjcratei, Plato, .\jristotle, Bacon, Spinoza, 'V’oltaire, 
Kant, Hegel, Schfipeiihauer, Spencer, Neitzsche, and 
Bergson. The author has presented the t|uinte.ssence of 
the striking thougiits of these and other great philo- 
s(, pineal writers and work them into an exposition 
winch is at once accurate and lucid. The book does 

i. ot purport to be a complete histor_v of philosophy 
but so far as it goes it exceedingly well humanizes 

j. hilosophic knowledge by centering the story of 
speculative thought ar^miid its {Inmiuant personalities. 

The two volumes that Dr. rjuirhead has edited as 
Coiitciiipomrv Biit’Sii Philosophy are highl}- useful and 
instructive. This book aims at giving a picture of 
the various movement' of philosophical thought in 
Great Britain at the present time m the words of the 
writers who are their leading representatives. The 
contributor.s --tate, each in his own way, what thev 
regard as fundamental in philosophi Thus it is an 
important cx'Utr bmion to modern jihilosophy. Many 
of the writers have added a statement of the chief 
influences that have led them to take an interest in 
particular problems and to adopt particular lines in 
the solution of them — which renders the work all the 
more interesting. The look thu-, forms a unique 
ri cord of the results achieved by contemporary British 
}'hik..sophers, and offers a coinpendions sketch of 
modern British riiilosopliy. 

liuglish and American Philosophy since 1800, By 

■\rtluir K. Rogers (The Alacniillan Company, New 
York) igz6. 

The Fittieth Anniversary of the F.thical Movement 
1876.1926. (O. .\ppleton & Co., New York) 1926. 

Air. Rogers’s Fnylisli and Amoriiun Philosophy 
si>icc iSoo deals not with the technical problems of 
philosophy hut only with those central and inumiiiat- 
iiig points of view which constitute a man’s “philo- 
sophy” in the distinctive sense. The author discusses 
each school of philosophic thou.ght that has flourished 
-ince i.Soo in Britain or .America, and states clearly 
.and ably the views of the leaders of each school, 
lie frankly confesses that the book is designed to 
recommend one particular attitude ; namely, that the 
busimss of philosophy is to clarify and to bring into 
h.arnionv the fundamental beliefs that are implicated 
in our normal human interests, and that this reference 
to the needs of living furnishes the touchstone by 
which alone the sanity of philosophical reasonings 
and conclusions can be tested. A taking allowance for 
the author’s point of view, the work is a useful and 
instructive sketch of the subject it deals with. 

Tn his FUticth Anniversary of the Ethical Move- 
ment Felix Adler, the founder of the moveinent. 


reveals the impulse that gave the movement its birth, 
and expounds its principles and aims. Seventeen 
other ethical leaders are represented with autobiogra- 
phical sketches, with portraits, and characteristic 
passages selected from their writings, or, in some 
cases, with articles specially written for this book. 
In Alay, 1S76, that pioneer thinker and religious 
teacher, Felix Adler, founded the Ifthical Alovement. 
Since that time its influence on religious thought and 
inspiration has been profound. It has broken new 
and sigmfleant paths in the fields of education and 
social reform. It organized the first International 
Congress on Aloral Fducatioii held at London in 1908, 
at which eighteen countries were represented. Its lead 
in tenement house reform, in introduction of district 
nursing for the poor, and establishment of the first 
free kindergarten, are indicative of its achievement 
and ideals. This volume furnishes a chronicle of the 
fifty years of the Ethical Alovement and of its signi- 
ficant place in religious development to-day. Here is 
a book that will prove uf high interest as furnishing 
a resume of a most important and hi.ghly effectual 
moral development of modern times 


A Course in Philosophy, By G. P, Conger, Ph.D. 
(G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., Loudon) 1926. 

Introduction to Philosophy. By G, T. AV, Patrick, 
Ph.D. (George Allen S; Unwin, Lfil., 40 Aluseuni 
.Street, London, W.C.) 1926. 

Dr. Conger’s A t'onisc in Philosophy is one of the 
best and most useful introductory text-books to 
philos.iphical stud es. It is divided into three parts. 
Part one headed "The Distinctive Alarks of Philoso- 
phical Problems” is particularly intended for 
beginners. It raises ipiestions and suggests problems 
rather than au-wers. Part two is called “A Brief 
Survey of Philosophy” and i.s a compact and clear 
summary of the subject. I'art three entitled “An 
.Analysis of Philosophical Theories” discusses with a 
remarkable felicity the four chief divisions of philo- 
sophical studies — epistemology, metaphysics, normative 
di.soipliiics and philosophy of religion. There are 
appended useful appendices of which the third 
presents a select bibliography of about one hundred 
volumes, not unjustly called “a working library of 
philosophy.” The volume thus covers a large ground 
and will be found highly useful by the student of 
philosophy. 

Dr. Patrick’s Introduction io Philosophy is, com- 
paratively speaking, a more elementary work than 
Dr. Conger’.s Ixxik reviewed above. It is intended as 
.an introductory text-book in philosophy for college 
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and miiveriity studtuts and as a gu.de book for the 
general reader who wouid like to find hib way into 
this interesting field of inquiry. It is easy and simple 
and sets forth no system of philosophy , nevertheless 
the book is not wh dly impersonal, for the author 
has not hesitated to indicate his own views and to 
point out the direction from which light seems to him 
to come. Though the purpose of the book is to impel 
to think and not to satisfy enquiry with a system, 
-Still it teaches enough of philosophy to start the 
beginner on right lines. Select bibliographies are 
appended to each chapter to enable the student to 
follow up further studies with advantage. Altogether 
It is a capital introductory manual to philosophical 
study. 


Adventures in Philosophy. By ]. C. Wordsworth. 
(George Allen & Vnwin, Ltd., 40, Museum Street, 
London, W.C. i) 1926, 

Modern Thinkers and Present Problems. By E. 
•V Singer, Ph.D. (George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 
39-41, Parker Street, Kingsway, Loudon, W.C. 2) 
1926, 

Mr. J. C. Wordsworth’s book called Advciilurcs in 
Philosophy is a bcries of essays dealing with some of 
the chief problems of metaphysics, and he.ginning with 
a defence of that somewhat unpopular pursuit. The 
first part of the book is mainly constructive in 
character, and not only attempts to put as clearly a^ 
possible the metaphysical view.s of the author, but 
indicates their consequences from an ethical stand- 
point. The later chapters discuss two of the most 
important developments in recent philosophy, those 
associated with the names of Hiiistcin and Bergson. 
Finally, the author considers how far religion, especial- 
ly the Christian religion, is affected by the conclusions 
leached earlier in the book. It would thus be seen that 
Mr. Wordsworth’s hook is a useful discussion of past 
and current philosophical problems 

Dr. Singer’s Modern Thinkers and Present Pro- 
blems is an approach to the problems of modern 
philosophy throu.gh its history. The studies of the 
seven modern thinkers treated range from Giordano 
Bruno (XVIth century) to Xietzsche. “The great 
names,” writes the Author, “might, if moments had 
names, be those of moments in each man's history.” 
If there be disillusionment in the lessons drawn from 
a study of these great thinkers — freedom and chikl- 
hood faith to be surrendered, cherished hopes to be 
abandoned — the author in his olosmg chapters offers 
sug.geslions of a .goal. These chapters are lii-torical in 
their .spirit, and, like the others, meant to illustrate. 


not to demonstrate or afiirni. “They too would stand 
for moments of any thoughtful life, and will have done 
.ill they were intended to do if they inform such a life 
with and give it a sense of att.icluiK-nt to the world 
that has gone before and i= .going on around us.” 
The book throws considerable liglit on current philo- 
sophical problems reflected from the hi.'-torical back- 
gtounds, and is thus doubly instructive. 


Individualism and Individuality in the Philosophy 
of John Stuart Mill. By C. L. Street, Ph.D. (Alore- 
liouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee, L'.S.A.) 1926. 

Dr. Street’s I'.idiviauallsni and IniTeid:ijlity in the 
Philosophy ot John Stuart M’U i- an eNccllent .short 
study! of a great subject and brings into striiciiig relief 
the salient features of Mill's contribution to the indi- 
vidualistic theory. Apart fr .m it, the book forms an 
exceedingly useful introduction to the study of Mill’s 
philosophy in general and merits attention at the 
hands of students of the subject. 


TWO XOTABLIi HISTORICAL SERIKS. 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. 
Bury, M..V., F.B.A. ; S. A. Cook, Litt.D. ; and F ,E. 
Adcock, M..V. (rniversity Press, Cambridge, 
Pinglaiid) , 

The Modern World Series: A Survey of Historical 
Forces. Edited by the Rt. ITon’ble H. L. Fisher, 
M.P. (Earnest Benn. Ltd., 8 Bouverie Street, E.C ) 

The Cambridge Fniversity Bress has lately embark- 
ed upon one more monmnental enterprize m publishin.g 
a comprehensive work which, from its encvclopcodic 
character, is necessarily the product of co-operative 
effort. It is the Cainbiidyc Ancient JAisforv of which 
the first six volumes have reached us by now. Wc 
have reviewed the earlier three volumes in terms of 
high appreciation and the three later volumes fully 
.sustain the deservedly hmh leputation of this nia.gnifi- 
cent work for scholarship and spirit of scientific 
research. Ihe fourth vf)bime fwliich has n maps aird 
6 tables and plans! deals with the IFstory of the 
ancient Persian Empire and its relations with “the 
AVest” of that period; while the fifth and the .sixth 
deal with. Greece alone — particularly Athens and 
Afacedoii The fourth take.s us into the \T-rv middle of 
the cuirent of Greek historv. From the be.ginnin.g of 
the sixth century B.C onwards wc h.ave a more or less 
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continuous story of the principal states in Greece, an.-i 
a inure or less accurate knowledge of the maritime 
conditions and political relations uhich existed both 
in the eastern and in the western portions of the 
Mediterranean world, when the hour came for the 
supreme struggle between the I’ersian Empire and the 
West, which is the main theme of the present volume. 
The Persian Eimpire is introduced by the late Dr. G. 
Buchanan Gray, ivho de.scribes its ; rigin and character 
and its organisation under Darius, while Dr. iif. Cary 
writes of the Scythian Exped.tion and the Ionian 
Revolt. The growth of Athens from the time of Solon, 
through the period of the Tiraiit.-, and the refonn.s 
of Cleisthenes, is deaf with by Pr'jfcs>or Adcock and 
Mr. E. M. Walker. A survey, by Professor P. X. Ure, 
of the leading cities of Hellas, excepting those of 
Greece proper and Sicily, shows us how the stage was 
set for the imminent struggle. The story of the 
Persian Wars themselves is told by Mr. J. A. R. 
Munro and Mr Walker. One chapter, by Mr. R. 
Hackfoith, is devoted to Carthage and Sicily; two, by 
Professor R. S. Conway, to Italy in the Etruscan Age; 
while INIr, S. Casson describes the extant remains of 
Etruscan art with its ill-paid debt to the inspiration 
of Greek artistic ideas. There is, also, a chapter on 
coinage from its origin to the Persian Wars, by Dr. G. 
F. Hill ; and in the last three chapters is reviewed 
what the Greek.s had achieved in thought and in 
artistic creation by the beginning of the fifth centurv 
B.C., when they were about to enter on their most 
brilliant age. .Vccordingly, their literature, their 
mvsterv religions and pre-Socratic philosophy and 
their carlv art are surveyed by Professor P.ury, Mr. E. 
M. Cornford, itfr. J. D. Eearlcy and Mr. D. P 
Robertson. The book is thus a highh meritorious and 
comprehensive account of the period it deals with and 
is a veritable monument of learning. The last two 
volumes dealing with the history of ancient Greece, 
we shall review later. 

Messrs. Benn’s “The Modern World Series” — edite 1 
by that well-known scholar, the Rt. Tlon’blc 11 . A. L 
Fisher — is one of the most notable enterprise.s in 
modern publishing. The aim of this commendable 
venture is to provide a balanced survey — -with such, 
historical illustrations as may he necessary — of tbo^c 
political, economic and intellectual forces and tenden- 
cies, which are moulding the lives and destinies of 
< ontc mporarv states. Ireland, Germany, Xorway, 
Russia, Turkev, England and France have been .so 
far dealt with bv specialists in their subiects. Of 
these the one of most interest to us is the volume 
dealing with India by Sir Valentine Chirol which 
was reviewed at length and in terms of appreciation 
bv “^ir Sivaswamv Aivar in the Hindtesfan Review 


But all the volumes in the series are equally excellent. 
If a choice may be made, particular reference may be 
made to the volume dealing with Turkey and Ru.ssia. 
The volume on Turkey is one of the most important 
in the Modern World Scries, wTiich has been justly 
described by an eminent authority as “indispensable 
to all serious students of international affairs.” 
Turkey has been in the past, and will be no less in 
the future a vital factor in determining British foreign 
policy. .Apart from her international significance, a 
study of the new Turkey, this bewildering Republican 
pheenix arisen from the a.shes of the most reactionary 
of Elmpires, must be of peculiar fascination as one of 
the most remarkable det elopnients arising out of the 
world war. The auth.n's of the book are so well 
qualified — Mr. .Arnold Toynbee is well-known for 
his writings on Turkish life and history, and Mr. 
Kirkwood has had an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with the country- in the throes of its reconstruc- 
tion— that their liook must have a unique authority. 
Similarly authoritative is the volume on Russia. 
“The authors of this volume” says Mr. Fi8he|| in 
his introduction, “have made a contribution to our 
knowledge of Russia which is, so far as I know, more 
substantial than anythin.g accomplished in En.glish 
since Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace first published 
his famous book in iSS;.” And INIr. Fisher is right. 
Both authors were eye-witnesses of the Ru.ssian 
revolution, and M. Makeev played an active part in 
Russian politics from uyys to 1917, when he succeeded 
Prima Lvoff as President of the All-Russian Union of 
Zemstvos Later he was a member of the Constituent 
.\ssembly. “The attempt of the two authors to tell 
the truth about Russia,” continues Mr. Fisher, .“is 
obvious upon every page. .And since the reader is 
invited neither to condemn nor to extenuate, but 
simply to understand, this volume should be read 
when thou.sands of polemical tre.atises on Russia have 
pas.scd into oblivion.” Xo student of Russian or 
Turkish affairs can do without these volumes, and the 
series fas a wholel is indispensable to those desirous 
of .grasping thoroughly current international affairs. 


FOAtE GLIMPSES OF IXDIA .AXD CEYLOX. 

Yes, Lady Saheb. By Grace Thompson Seton. 
(Plodder and Ston^-hton, Ltd.. I.oii'lonl roafi. 

Leaves from a Viceroy’s Note=Book. By (the late) 
IMarquess Curzon of Keddleston. (Atacmillan & Co., 
Ltd., St. Dlartin’s Street, Londonl roafi. 
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Indian Dream Lands. By Margaret Mordecai. 
(G. X’. Putnam's SonSj Ltdj London and Kew York, 

U S. A.) 19^6. 

Ceyion: The Land of Eternal Charm. By Ali 

I'oad Toulba. (Hutchinson and Co., Ltd., Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C.l lyco. 

iMrs. Seton, well known already as the author of 
.X Woman Tendciroot in E^y.pt and Cii.ncsc Lantcnn 
has written a book on Ind;a called Yes Lady Salicb, 
packed full of more daring adventures than fall to the 
lot of the average man, let alone the average woman. 
She went on foot into the lieart of tlie Indian jungles 
in search of a “killer” elephant, with already eighteen 
human lives to its credit. Her path lay through a 
jungle swarming witii reptiles, and her experiences 
soon included a narrow escape from a snake. At an- 
other time she was lost in the jungle during a terriiic 
storm, and the shelter at which she finally arrived, 
sc>on had its roof removed by a cyclone. The author’s 
interests, however, are not restricted to the thrills of 
the outdoor life. Jhs. Seton is a sociologist of 
wo§Jd repute, and her book tna.kes a valuable contri- 
bution to the social problem of the women of India. 
Her view s as those of an .\nierican are the more in- 
teresting as being an outside and impartial observa- 
tion of the relations of the Indian with the English- 
man. .She records an iiluminating conversation with 
Mahatma Gandhi, and hears in her turn the great 
Xationalist’s \iews on America And not least among 
her impressions are those which she gained of the 
Hindu cliaraAer, as she read it day by day in the 
servant who accompanied her ou her travels, and 
whose typically impassive .and unemotional reply to 
many of her (juestions, forms most aptly the title to 
her book. Thus in her jiages India is a land of 
teeming cities and silent jungles, of brdli.'Uit s(K-iet\ , 
of white men and brown, Bvuldliists, jrohaniinedans, 
Christi.itis — what more interesting corner, she natural- 
Iv aTk^'of tlie world than Indi.a ' 111 this personal 

narrative of a woman’s wanderings it is described w'ith 
rare subtlety anil charm Prom tiger hunts in the 
jungle to intiinale comniunings with the awakening 
women of the piast and t.dks with leaders of the new 
governiiicntal onier. Mrs Seton has gone far beyond 
a mere ilcscnjitioii of wliat she saw. She has reveal- 
ed the full charm and thrill of the country; the 
inner nieaiiing and jirobible ontcotne of v.arious move- 
ments and the stirrings of the jieople alike in 
political and other spheres of activities The 
jierusal of IMrs. Seton’s book will undoubtedly con- 
duce to a beter ajipreciation of the state of affair- 
in the India of tceday 

Leaves ii'oni a I'iccroy's Xote-Bcok i- a jtosthnmoiis 
work, which thus did not have the advantage of .1 


careful revision at the IianJs of its author, the late 
iMaripuess Curzon, Put we arc none the less gla 1 
that these sketches — scrapjiy as they are — have seen 
the light of day ; for they are all iucrc-ting and well- 
written. These arc their merit', their defect is their 
innate Curzoniauism, a frequent inanifcs.ation of 
wXiich is the use of that very objectionable word 
“native” in place of “Indian" But the stor.es are, 
indeed, clever and such as will arrest attention. The 
dinner .at Goa, at which no Portuguese knew English 
nor any Britisher knew' the language of Camcens, is 
well hit off. Even iiiore interesting is the story of 
how Brendish — the sole survivor of the Delhi Mutiny 
episode — enthusiastically cheered the speech delivered 
by- Lord Curzon when investing him with an insignia. 
The author of these miscel’aue ats papier-, describing 
his tratelb and adventures in many lands, is a much 
more attractive per.soiiality than the high and mighty 
statesman who ruled Inditi with an iron hand for 
seven years. Most of the incidents recorded in this 
(.cdlection of e.ssays took pl.tcc before lie ascended 
the Indian gadi. They give us the scif-revealing 
portrait of a young man who-e natural outlook on 
life has not been distorted by high office and almost 
imlimited power. We have here n< t the .autoiTalic 
ruler of subject millions but rather a man of wide 
sympathies, genial humour and very keen perceptions. 
And the paper on “jiisi rjption.s .nul latifoiis" is sucli 
a jierfect mine of delicious .ibsurdities th.at we are 
almost inclined to overlook the (|Ucstionable taste 
that prompted its insertion in the volume. Here is 
a description of the Indian widow, which Lord Curzon 
avers lie took from .a newspaper report of forensic 
eloijiu-nce in the niofu.ssil ■ — "Voiir Honour will be 
plea-ed enough to observe that my client is a widow, 
a poor chap with one postmortem son. . . A wid wv 

of this country is not able to eat more than one meal 
a day, or to wear clean clothes or to look after a 
man So, my poor clit lit has not such phvsic or 
mind as to be aide to assault the lu.-ty complainant. 
Yet she has (been) deprived of some of her more 
valuable leather, the leather of her nose. Mv 
learned frieriil ha- thrown oiiu in ireiinicnt ad lunninv 
upon my' teeth that my client's witnesses are onlv 
her own relati<>ns. But llu-y arc not iie.ar relations 
Their relationship is onlv lioinoepatlilc”. . . .-After 
perusing tins cntcrtruiiing volunw one hn- no 
difficulty in agreeing with Lord Curzon’s literarv 
c.xecutors tiiat his travel sketches are rem.itkable alike 
for their charm, their gaiety, their inforniaticn and 
their style. .Altogether T. eaves /rom a lleerov's 
^otc-Book is .1 wotk of valuahle inforniat’on ami 
great interest 

^hrs, Afordecai is evidently an .Antericati ladv who 
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recently paid a visit to India and the impressions of 
which she has lecorded in her book called Indian 
Dream Lands. As its title indicates the authoress sees 
(from her perspective) India as a land of romance 
and she does not therefore deal with the political and 
economic conditions of the country— the India pulsat- 
ing with the throbbings of a new life, striving after 
her --elf-expression in intellectual, moral, political and 
economic sphere of thought and activities, and 
\ibrating from end to end with a spirit of renaissance, 
with lofty aspirations for responsible government, 
t'f the India we have thus sketched oirt in a few 
words, ifrs. 3 fordecai has to say nothing, as perhaps 
slie herself saw nothing of it during the course of 
h.er visit. But she seems to have gone round the 
I-eaten tracks in India, Burma and Ceylon and 
graphically describes the scenes and sights she wit- 
nessed with a sympathetic insight which is, indeed, 
gratifying. Her book is thus a series of word 
pictures offering vivid portr.ayal.s of the lights and 
shadows of Indian life and conditions as chiefly mani- 
fested in her splendid and magniticent architectural 
remains and monuments. The picturesque surround- 
ings and scienic efiects of such cities as Colombo, 
Bombay, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Benares, Calcutta, 
Rangoon and Jlandalay are brought by her, in her 
charming portraitures, into striking relief and the 
book will make interesting reading alike to tlio.se 
who know India by means of personal visits and tliosr 
other.s (unlucky ones!) who have not had the good 
fortune of making her acquaintance except tlirougli 
the medium of books of travel. Among the latter, 
as a means of education to the stay-at-home westerners, 
(Mrs. (Mordecai’s Indian Ihwuii Land‘< will jnstK- 
occupy a prominent pl.ace as a work which is not 
only e-xceedingly grapliic in its- sketche.s and vivid 
in its word-paintings, but is witlial marked by a keen 
appreciation of Indian outlook and mentality. I'aicon 
as a whole, it is a notable contribution to the litera- 
ture of modern Indian travel. 

Mr. -\li T'oad Toulba is an Ege'ptian who is the 
Hnglish redactor to the Cabinet of the King of 
F.gypt. Born in Ceylon, he left that country, in 
1S97, as a boy, returned to it in the summer of igri. 
after an interval of tweutyfour years. On his return 
home in iqjc he wrote a book but which was not 
])ublislied till last y ear. In 1924 he paid yet another 
vi.-it to the land of his birth and on his return to 
li.Oypt improved his original text of 19’’, which (now 
so revised) has appeared under the picturesque title 
of i'cyloii : The Land of Eternal Charm. The book 
is exceedingly well embellished with a very large 
number of excellent photographic reproduction.s of 
the scenes and sights of Ceylon, which materially 

10 


add to the interest of the letter-press. The text is 
written in commendably good English, the intricacies 
of which the author has evidently mastered with 
success. Mr. .Ali Foad Toulba as one who was born 
and spent liis childhood in Ceylon is thoroughly 
familiar with that country and is, in fact, a lover 
of his “native” land. He is a patriotic Egyptian but 
i- also in his mentality an enthu.siastic Ceylonese. 
Hence the statement of Mr, L, E. Blaze — in the fore- 
word contributed by him to the volume — that “one 
can help nothing in these pages, not only- the love 
of Ceylon, but also the passionate love of Egypt”. 
The same authority states that “the descriptions of 
Ceylon life and scenery are faithful”. They are not 
only faithful — ^as the present writer can testify from 
personal experience of the Golden Tanka — but they 
are also charming and in the pages of this book 
will be found all the interest which in popular 
imagination justly attaches to Ceylon. 

# 

RECENT BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

The Japan Year Book, 1926 . Edited by Professor 
Takenobu. (Japan Year Book Office, Tokyo) , igzd. 

The Japan Year-Book — which was first issued in 
1905 and is now in its twentieth annual edition — is 
justly acknowledged as a standard work of reference 
and it is all the more creditable that it is so, since 
It is a non-official publication. Put shortly, it is an 
up-to-date and comprehensive cy clopsedia of general 
information and gazetteer of Japan and gives the 
fullest particulars — statistical, economic, political and 
educational — about that country and the Japanese 
territories. Thus it is an indispensable work of 
reference for all interested in the study of current 
Japanese problems. -After 6z6 pages of solid informa- 
tion about a hundred different subjects comes a long 
“Who’s Who in Japan,” a business directory, an 
ajipeiidi-x on learned and social institutions, and a 
further directory which includes a shopping and even 
a gastronomic section. There are maps, tables, 
statistics, all that a man can want; an outline of 
Japanese history, and a chapter on earthquakes and 
volcanoes. There is a map of earthquakes and 
volcanoes, one of the railway lines constructed and 
projected, and another of the rivers in middle Japan 
which have hydro-electric possibilities. The text of 
the A'ear-Book covers a mass of important statistics 
about Japan and Japanese territories. It has been 
prepared by Professor Takenobu, who has been in 
charge of the work from its first issue, twenty-one 
years ago, and who de-erves our hearty felicitations 
on turning out year after ye.ar so admirable and use- 
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ful a reference annual, the like of which i-^ not to 
be found in any other Asiatic country. 


The Anglo-American Year-Book 1927 : (American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, S, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W. i.i lycj. 

Though not likely to 'e -jf imich ii-c to rc^ideiite 
in India, the J can Ycat-Bock i- n,:ie the 

le.ss a reference work which would be indispensable 
to Americans resident in Great Britain. Be-ides con- 
taining imeful directories, it includes a residential, 
professional and commercial lists of Americans an.i 
American business houses and their agents in Great 
Britain and Britisli house.- and their agents in 
America; also an .\nglo-.\merican “who’s who’’. It 
contains much useful information on British and 
.\nierican trade relations We welcome the revised 
annual edition, for the current year, of the .I/igh’- 
Aincrican Ycar-boak — the previoii.s is-iies of wliicii 
have been noticed in terms of appreciation in the 
Hindustan Rci-iew. 1 he edit have done their work 
of selection, omission and alteration iudiciously, with 
the result that this aiiiiual publication is now a most 
useful reference book and de-enes wide appreciation, 
alike for its e-xcellent arrangement and up-to-date 
information on matters of interest both to the British 
and the Americans The information about British 
trade and commerce — though primarily designed for 
Americans — will be found no less useful by merchant- 
and tradesmen in India, iiitere-ted in the subject, 
.’vltogether, a capital work of reference which. 
<leserves appreciation and also a lar.ge circulation in 
the Itngli-h-knowing world. 


International "Year Book of Agricultural Statistics 

for 192.1-20. (The International Institute of .\gricul- 
ture, Rome), 1926. 

"The Year-Book issued bv the International Insti- 
tute of .\,griculture, Rome, is an authoritative publica- 
tions, in that it is compiled in collaboration with the 
aerii ulttiral and -tatistii-al departments of the various 
foiintrie-, in which detailed data on the subject are 
made available. The enmprehen-iveness of the 
vrliune can well be realised wTien it is stated that 
it is arrayed with figures for various countries 
roverin.g the apportionn'ent of areas and production, 
trade and prices of the chief agricultural products, live 
stork, fertilisers and other chemical products useful 
in agriculture. The current Ycai-Book is an iniprove- 
iiitnt on its predecessors and the Institute deserves 


prai-e for the publicaticm of an Annual which is not 
only authoritative l.mt also of immense value to the 
agriculturist, the journalist and the -t-tc-mau, Now 
that considerable attention 1- being paid in India 
to the development of the agricultural resources of 
the country and a Royal Commission is actualli 
exaniiniug the problem in all its bearings, the 
Intcriict’onal Year Book or Aknciiliuial Btausticr ou.gin 
to rind a wide circulation amongst those interested 
ill the expansion, development and improvement ot 
Indian agriculture. 


The Constitutional Y’ear-Book 1927. iNational 
Unionist Association, I’alace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
London, S. W. i) 1927. 

Tile Constitutional Year-Book is to the Britisli 
Conservatives and also to all seekers after informa- 
tion about the Party an excellent guide. For the 
object it de.sires to serve, the Constitutional — which 
is now in the forty-first year of publication — is a work 
of great utility. Its scope is chiefly political and U 
oifers a cheap and handy reference-book of facts and 
-tatistics bedring oil topics of current interest It is 
carefully icvi-ed and it- page- may be trusted to 
supply Useful and accurate information. .A publicist ^ 
who de-ires to be m touch with the nioveineuts and 
develoiiments of the ihree leading political jiarlies in 
C.reat JJritaiu should Iiefcp on Iris book— hetf the 
annual edit'oiis of tlie Labotti Year-Book, tlie J.iberal 
Year- Hook and the Constitutional Year-Book, each of 
Ulrich is highly useful. The current edition of the 
i oinitituliOHai is rcjilele- with up-to-date mfoniiali' ill 
rc.ganlin.g data about British jjolitical conditions from 
the Coiisenative standpoint. Tlie statistical scciion 
ha- been remodelled and facts are now .given which 
cannot but facilitate the task of the readers in tho 
sluiiy of current economic problems. It is eonipre- 
Iieii-i\e in scope and range 


Tlie Labour Year-Book 1927. (Labour publications 
I'cjiartnicnt, Kcclcston Sipiare, London, S. W.1 
1926. 

In the I'oiir-c of rci icws of the previous cditioii- 
<■£ the I.aboii, Yeai-Book we lane spokt n of it in 
terms of .apiprccmtioii a- a very u-eful reference work 
l he current edition for 1927 is descrviii.g of recogni- 
tion as a highly meritorious work of reference. 
Juoiciously compiled and well-printed, the volume 
will be lii.c-hly useful to politicians, publicists ami 
public men The topics dealt with range over the 
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whole field of rriii-h politics and include not onl> 
the principal pohlicai, ■■ocial ami ecoii ,mic problems 
but also the trend of international and inter-dominion 
aIlair^ during the year. The directory of the 
principal Labour and Sociali^t organizations, native 
and foreign, i-- another useful feature of the work. 
-\ltliough the Labour Party is not in the ascendant 
at jire.-ent, tliere can be no doubt of its coining into 
power a.gaiii, and the Labour Yca:-Book which 
record-, fnmi vear to >ear, not only the progress of 
that Party, but takes a critical survey of the whole 
field of its political activities, deserves careful study 
<11 the luiiids of Iii'iiaii publicists and public men. 

The Manchester Guardian Year=Book 1927 

(Manchester Guardian Office, Manchester!, 1927. 

Thou.gli, in a sense, designed to serve local needs 
and requirements, the Manclicsfui Giiaidian I'cai- 
Book is compiled on so ambitious a sc,ale and contains 
so inuiTi useful information that it deserves special 
commendation at the hands of the discriminating 
reviewer. It contains full data about the industries 
of Manchester combined with a large range of general 
information of a practical cliaracter. The cotton 
directorie.s, the cliapters on .\rt, Science and Society, 
Who’s Who of the prominent citizens of Manchester 
and district and the textile glossary, all supply useful 
information. There is also included in it a deal of 
.general information which materially enhances its 
utility. .Mtogether, it is a very u.seful addition to 
nnnu.1l reference literature. 

Thacker’s Indian Directory 1927. (Thacker, Spink 
<ind Co., Esplanade, Calcutta! 1927- 

The Times of India Directory 1927. (Times of 
India Pres.s, Tiombay) 1927. 

The Asylum Press Almanac and Directory 1927, 

(Chakravarti and Co., Madras! 1937. 

Government of India Directory 1927 . Pelhi .iiid 
Simla editions. (Government of India Tress, Pellii 
and Simla! 1026-27. 

Of the many directories annually issueil in India, 
the three — the current year’s editions of which are- 
noted alxjvc — are the best-known as standard works 
of refe-rence- .inioli.gst their class. Tltackur's Indian 
Directory — «hi\h is now in its ,-ixty-,sixth annual 
edition — originallv and for many years aTferwards 
.ilipoared as the “Teng.al Directory”. But it slowly- 
covered the other provinces as well, and for years 
past the Lai Kitab (“the red book”), as it is familiarly 


kn-.un in offie-es, h.ib been justly regarded as the one 
indispensable work of reference amongst Indian 
directories. The Times lo' India I'>h:co'ty (s even 
an older publication t'nan Thaclco's, a- r.' -.irrent 
edition is the seventy-fifth annual issue. The 
Hon'Iile Chief Justice Sir Basil Scott of the Bombay 
nigh Court de-enbed it in one of his judgments as “a 
standard work of reference in Bombay.” While 
lhacko’s is more comprehensive in its scope in 
covering tire whole Indian Empire, both it and the 
Bonibav publication base much in coninion. The 
dsvittni Press AUnanac and PiieetLyry i,s a still older 
I.ublication, the current edition being 126th. It does 
for the Madras Presidency or rather for Southern 
India, uhat I he Times ot India Pircctery does for 
Western India It gives the fullest information about 
almost all matters of public interest. The new edition 
has several features which will make it more useful. 
Tliese three works are carefully revised from year -to 
year, and altliough no work of reference — least of all, 
a directory — can ever be thoroughly up-to-date, never- 
theless thc'c three hardy annuals are as much abreast 
of the latest changes as it is possible for books of 
their cla.ss to be. They usefully supplement one other 
and a sensil.de business man should keep all of them 
on I’.is books-shclf. 

The Oove) nment of India Dncctoiy stands in a 
( lass by itself. For some years past the Central 
t'.overnment used to issue from Delhi in December 
and from Simla in Tlay what was called the Govern- 
ment of India List, containing the names and 
adidresses of their officers including also of those of 
heads of local Govermnent.s and administrations and 
also of members of the Council of State and the 
Le.gislative Assembly. The last of the lists was 
issued from Simla in May, ro3-p The issue from 
Delhi in December, 1024, appeared in better form 
under the more rxiiivenient name of Government of 
India Direetory. The first Simla edition appeared in 
May, iqjs. We welcome this useful publication to 
the list of reference works dealing with India, and 
it ought to have a wiile circulation in circle.s connect- 
ed with the Central Government at Delhi and Simla. 
The iiersonnel of the Central and the Provincial 
Goveriimeiits changes with kaliedoscopic rapiidity and, 
in the cirounistances, the Delhi and Simla editions of 
the Government ot India Pirectory are useful addi- 
tions to the reference literature concerning officialdom 
of this country 


A Dictionary of English Pronunciation with 
American Variants By II E. Palmer, J. V. Martin 
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and F. G. Blandford. (W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 
Cambridge) 1926. 

Dictionary of pronunciation v.ith American 
' ariants mas badly needed and the want of it is now 
completeh- removed bv the publication of the work: 
under notice, ilessrs. Palmer, iSIartin and Blandford’s 
book is confined to the most widely useful vocabulary 
of “Plain English.” It is not, in any sense, an 
exhaustive work, but gives a “safe” pronunciation 
for the guidance of foreign students, of ‘about 10,000 
words, with their inflections, in common use. Some 
permissible variant pronunciations are r.lso added, an,i 
a sepal ate column shows ibose pronunciations 
commonly heard from a very large number of educated 
.American and Canadian speakers that are not usually 
current among English speakers of the language. On 
the whole, it is a highly useful work of reference and 
deserves wide apjpreciation. 


Cook’s Trateller’s Handbook to Northern and 
Central Italy. By Roy Elston. (Thos. Cook and son, 
Ltd., Bar'tteley Street, Piccadilly, London, \V. i) 1927 
Once again we have got an occasion to congratulate 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Ltd,, on the success of 
t’neir excellent series of guide-books. Mr. Roy Riston 
is evidently a burn caterer for tourists’ requirements 
ir the way of guidebooks. We have noticed in terms 
of high appreciation— m previous issues of the 
Hindustan Rcvic ^' — previous works in Afessr.s. 
Cook’s series — those dealing with Constantinople, 
Gallipoli and .\sia Minor and Holland. His present 
attempt has been to combine and consolidate in one 
compact volume the four handlxtoks to Florence. 
Milan and the Italian lakes, A'enice and Rome. Thus 
the new Hand book to yorthcni and Central Italy 
which supersedes its four predecessors and brings 
their information up-todate, is handy and ahrea.st of 
the latest events and changes, and it will be touu'l 
highly useful by travellers. 


RECENT LEG.VL LITER.VTURE. 

The Law of Income Tax in India By V. S. 

Sundaram. (Butterworth and Co. India, Ltd., 6 
Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1927. 

Mr. V. S. Sundaram, of the Indian .Audit and 
.Accounts Service and Secretary to the Central Board 
of Revenue of the Government of India, has written a 
work which will occupy the position of a standard 


treatise on the law of income-tax in this country. The 
official connection of the author with the Chief Income- 
tax authority in India has led him to adopt as his 
model, as far as Indian conditions permit, the classic 
book of Dowell (who belonged to the Inland Revenue 
in Englandl which has gone through eight edi- 
tions, and occupies the position of that of a classi : 
on the subject it deals with. Fnlike Dowell, however, 
the author has expressed his own views on matters 
o\er which there is a conflict of authority or, where 
there is no conflict, the authority is of doubtful 
weight. He has also stated the problems which have 
not yet been the subject of judicial pronouncement, 
or not yet arisen; and suggested sdutions of such 
problems together with the pros and cons of the 
solutions offered. The official position of the author 
makes it necessary to emphasise that these views are 
personal only. But his book i.s a comprehensive com- 
mentary on the Indian Income-tax Act, and the treat- 
ment of every aspect of the law is fuller and in greater 
detail than in any of the other books on the subject. 
Special attention may be drawn to the close examina- 
tion made under each section of the corresponding 
provisions in the English law and the extent to which 
English rulings can be followed in India in regard to 
each particular matter. The most serious danger at 
present in India lies in the absence of accumulated 
local case law on Income-tax and the consequent 
temptation to decide questions with reference to 
English precedents; and this book draws attention, at 
each stage, to the points of danger, and thus snbserve.s 
a great object. .After the Introduction the bare text of 
the .Act and the rules have been set out separately in 
the beginning and again section by section, along with 
notes and comments. It is undoubtedly a convenience 
to the seeker after information to have the text of the 
Act and the rules together handy at one place for easv 
reference. Alention may also be made here of the 
exhaustwe appendices and Index extending to over 
p.a.ge.s and the references in wliich are so well arrang- 
ed that any subject can he looked up in a few 
seconds. The index is a unique feature of this highlj 
useful work. 

Under each section are set out the rules; the 
instructions issued by the Government in the Income- 
tax Manual; the history of the law in India; the 
decided cases in India with t,ominetits where ca'led for, 
a summary of the corresponding provisions in English 
law and the extent to which English rulings can be 
followed; and notes of such English cases as can be 
of use, with comments on them; the points that arise 
or can arise under each section which have not yet 
been before the Courts and solutions of such problems 
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with the proj and cons of each problem English cases 
of no possible applicability in India have been omitted, 
but cases which would seem applicable at first sight 
but are really not so have been cited with notes as to 
why they should not be followed. It would thus be 
seen that the treatment is comprehensive and 
thorough. Having regard to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing English reports except in the bigger towns in 
India, relevant extracts have been given from English 
judgments wherever necessary. The idea has been to 
n-akc the book as self-contained and complete as 
pos'ible, and th.is laudable object has certainly been 
attained by the talented author of this book. No part 
of the law has been skipped through or skated over 
and no pains have been spared to make every part 
thorough, .\fter the commentaries follow the 
appendices which consist of a summary of changes in 
the law before tSS6, the rates of tax under the earlier 
laws, a table of cross-references between the present 
.\ct and the .\cts since iSS6, the text of the .Vets of 
iSS6 to iQ’o and connected documents, the .\ 11 -Tndi;t 
Committee’s Report of 1921 which is largely the basis 
of the amendment of the law in 1922, a summary of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s recommendations 
regarding Income-tax, and relevant extracts from the 
Civil Procedure Code. Thus iMr. V. S. Sundaram’s 
Lau' of Income-tax in India is a notable and valuable 
acciuisition to .Vnglo-Indian legal literature and it 
should find a place on the shelf of ex cry one connected 
with the administration of income-tax in this countrx — 
whether as an official, a lawyer, an accountant or an 
.Tssessee. To all who haw to deal with the administra- 
tion of income-tax in India, Mr. Sundaram’s book will 
be invaluable and indispensable. 


Fictions in the Development of the Hindu Law 
Texts. By C. Sankararama Sastri, M..V., B.L. (High 
Court Vakil, Mylapore, Madras) 1026. 

The substance of Mr. C. Sankararama Sastri’s 
Fictions in the Development of the Hindu Lave Texts 
was delivered as a course of lectures before the Ihii- 
xersity, by the first nominee of V. Krishnaswami Iyer 
lectureship, endowed by Mr. K. Balasubrahinania Iyer 
of Madras. The book admittedly breaks new ground 
in the study of Hindu Law and its appearance will, 
therefore, be welcomed by students of that ancient 
branch of law. The choice of a lecturer for 1925 fell 
upon Mr. C. Sankararama Sastri, M..V., B.L., a young 
and very scholarlv member of the Madras Bar; and 
he chose as his subject the topic of “Fictions in the 
development of the Hindu Law Texts.” Mr. Sastri 
delivered to crowded houses five lectures on the 


subject displaying great research and considerable 
erudition. The lectures have now been published in 
book form chiefly by the help and munificence of 
Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar, the .Vdvocate General 
of Tladras, and they have hence become easily 
available to all students of the subject, who, we are 
sure, will highly appreciate the work as a valuable 
contribution to the study of the evolution of the 
history of Hindu Law. Our object in this brief note 
is to draw attention to a work which is strikingly 
original, though all its suggestions and conclusions 
liiav not be accepted by scholars or lawyers. But there 
can be two opinions that as a pioneer work, Mr. 
Sastri’s work is unique in .\nglo-Hindu legal literature. 
One cannot but conclude a review' of this original 
treatise bv expressing one’s conviction that the 
author fullv deserves the eulogium on him by Sir P. 
S .Sivaswami Aiyar in his forexvord: — “The L'niv'ersity 
authorities have been wise in their choice of 
Mr. Sankara Rama Sastri for the lectureship. A 
sound Sanskrit scholar and a learned lawyer well 
grounded in the principles of English, Hindu and 
Roman jurisprudence, he has also the advantage of a 
close acquaintance with Purva Mimamsa, a know- 
ledge of which is most valuable, nay indispensable 
in the interpretation and understanding of the 
text of Hindu Law.” This high praise is well 
merited. .\n attempt at constructing the history of 
Plindu Law in some of its branches was made by 
Dr. Jolly in his Tagore Law lectures, delivered before 
the Calcutta University in 1SS3, and though it is now 
nearly half a century since his lectures were published 
no one has followed him. The learned author of this 
treatise is well qualified to carry on the arduous 
task of constructing an exhaustive history of Hindu 
Law in all its aspects, and it is w'ith much pleasure 
that we commend his Fictions in the Development of 
the Hindu Law Texts to the attention of Jurists, 
lawyers, and scholars. 


The Law and Principles of Co-operation. By H. 

Cahert, C.I.Ei., I.C.S. (Thacker, Spink & Co,, 
Esplanade, Calcutta) 1926. 

We welcome the third edition (revised and brought 
iip-br-datc) of lilr. Calvert’s La'w and Principles of 
Co-operation. The book is justly recognized as the 
standard work on the subject. The Introduction is 
illuminating, the notes elucidative, the appendix use- 
ful and the index conducive to easy reference. In the 
edition under notice, ilr. Calvert has carefully revised 
the l)Ook and thoroughly' overhauled its contents. The 
result is that The Law and Principles of Co-operation 
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is a hig-lily useful work — comprehensive in its scope 
and ^vetematic in its arrangements. 


The Laivjer’s Diar\, 1927: A Companion. 

(Messrs. Chakravarthi Co , -2, High Road, Royepettah, 
Madras) The publi>her= .A the LazAA'iC 

ls\ii!i}i thmiuar/; and Linac'or\, have )-■ ,nc 1 T'o- 
Laiayo’s Diary for iga;, which c ntains a k-t of 
information useful to the general public, and parti- 
cularly to the members of tlie legal profession. The 
general public holidays m India, the pirincipal Hindu 
end hlahomcilan festivals, information relating to 
posts and telegraphs, important pirovisions of Civil 
Procedure Code, etc., are dige-ted and systematically 
an anged. Two days are given to a page in the diary 
which is sufficiently large and bulky, and will be 
fcuiid very useful by members of th.e legal profession. 


OX THE EDITOR’S I'Ar.r.E : MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 

Dr. N. J. Kroni, Professor at the l.eyden Univer- 
sity, has published through the well-known pubhshiii.g 
film of Maitmiis Nijhoff of the Hague (Holland) a 
beautifully illustrated book vailed The Life of Buddha 
on the Stupa of Barabudur. Dr. Kroiu is an acknow- 
ledged authonlv on the suliiect as he pubtislie-il so 
far back a.s igco, in Dutch, a splendid and sumptuous 
work called Ihiiabndii) I n!-(CoU\e,:cal Dcsoihtioi:, 
an English translation of wliich i- expected tiefore 
i long. The bo-jk under notii e is one chapter of the 
1 larger vvfirk printed separate]! . It is likely to iiitere .t 
ra large circle of readers as u contains the life-story 
of the hispcric Uuddlia, wlm (ire ached the creed of 
salvation to mankind There apjiears to be giKid 
reason for a separate publication of the important 
senes of reliefs on the first gallery, rcpiesenting this 
text, the Lalitavirtara . Xol onlv it is m itself a most 
hole and aiithriritative work of afahayan.a dr.ctri'ie 
and one of the most important sources for the life of 
budillia, but moreover the 1 ircunistance that tlu 
Sanskrit text is still extant in the same for almost 
the samel redaction as used on Larabudur, makes it 
possible to (juote the actual (lassages that had to be 
depicted bv the sculptors There is also an additional 
icason. When nevv photographs had been made of 
the monument during the work of restoration (iQ'W- 
igii), the Dutch rbweniment published the detailed 


description of I'.arabudur, an b.nglish translation of 
which IS expected in the near future. It is the 
.'haptcr of this work coir.aming the ahove meutioiieJ 
Lalitavistara-rehefs that i.s now hrought out separately. 
For all other particulars of the monument and of 
Javanese Buddhisin, the reader is referred to the com- 
plete edition, but thjse vvh.i caniirg have access to it 
lor want of leisure or any other cause, would do well 
t(» pos.sess them.selvcs of a copy of the smaller work, 
the text of which is embellished with no less than 120 
excellent photographic reproductions. The work of 
an expert, it is a valuable vontribution alike to the 
study of Buddhism and its arclueology 

Mr. Anthony IM Lutlovici has already made his 
mark as a valued expounder of modern sociological 
problems His TUoniui: , A Dii'dicatioii has been 
declared by competent critics to h.ave done for the 
Eternal Feminine what Newton's rii’icipici did for 
the solar system. He has now followed it up wit.h 
Man: An Indictment (Constable & Co,, Ltd. Loud <n) . 
In this provocative hook Mr. Ludovici addresses him- 
self primarily to the Englishman, as the male who 
has most strongly imposed himself, l:is ideas and his 
manner of life on the civilised world of to-day 
The modern Englishman, says Jlr Ludovici (and in 
ills train the men of .-Vinerica, Germany, Fr.inre and 
elsewhere), has only himself to thank for the domi- 
ii.ance of women in cvtrv depaitmeiu of life today. 
If there is a feminist movement, it lias not arisen (as 
the >[illites maintain 1 fr ni the greater aptitude for 
power i>osse.ssed by niudern women as against their 
grandmothers. Rather has an inferior race of women 
been left supreme by masculine licgcncracy Man 
lius surrendered the c’tadel of Ills own despivtisin , he 
lias shown himself weak towards life, svcoj.hantic 
towards women. Unless, in .Mr [.nlovici's opinion, 
a halt is called to this pr gre.ssive deterioration of 
the male and to the coiisequcntaal increase in female 
presumpition and perversity, the era of .achicveiucnt — 
political, artistic, philosophical, not onlv of Britain hut 
of the whole civilised world— will come to an end. 
“How are we to acc.iunt’’ asks yir Lmlov ici “for the 
fact that among the 1110-1 highly iwiIiskI peoples of 
the modern world, man -with all his iihvsieal and 
other advaiita.gcs — has eontrived both in tlie home and 
in public life, to descend to his present (lositi on of 
apparent equality with a sufiordination te> women?” 
And he answers the questdii as stated above It 
V' ould thus be seen that although one mav- not agree 
with all that the autlior writers, vet no one can rise 
from a perusal of his hook without having his thoughts 
bioadened and his oleas clarified We commend a 
careful .study of thus book to all students of the pro- 
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blcms relating to the adjustment of the relations 
between the seXes in the West. 

Of late, there has been a large crop of books on 
the preservatijn of health, checking the effects of 
the advance of old age, rejuvenation and other allied 
subjects, man}' of which have been noticed, from 
time to time, in the pages of the Hindustan Rc'cicu;. 
The latest addition to this branch of literature is an 
American work called Outwitting Old Age by Mr. 
Carl Kanius — Surgeon, Ifuited States Public Health 
Service— though the bo ik bears the imprint of the 
well-know’n publishing firm of Oeorge Allen & Lnwin, 
Ltd. 140, Aluseum Street, Loudon, W. C. iL It is a 
thoroiighlv scientific book which makes available to 
all laymen the vast advances of medical under5tandin,g 
of the causes and the prevention of ‘'old age” — that 
wearing out of the human body which science has only 
receutlv come to reco.gnise is largely unnecessary 
and avoidable. It deserves careful 'tudy at the hands 
of all '■tudeiits of the subject as an accurate and lucid 
exposition of it. 

Mr. Laurence Irvm,g has de.serveJ well of boys 
and .girls by the publication of his Selection of the 
Principal Voyages. Trafflqiies and Discoveries of the 
I-.nglish Nation by Richard Hakluyt (1552-16161, set 
out with many embellishments and a preface (William 
Heintmann, Ltd., London). Hakluyt was the self- 
appointed librarian of the literature of travel in the 
days when, as I'rancis Thompson says : “A man 
.got up in the morii'iig and said ; T have an idea. If 
you have nothing Ijetter to do let ns .go coiitinent- 
Iniiitiiig.’ And he that had not di'Covtred an island 
or two was accounted a fellow of no spirit.” The 
record of such a spirit of enterprise is highly .stiniiilat- 
ing. But it is not every boy who has access to the 
twelve fat volumes of Xavifiations, I'oyasi’.i. 
Tiafjiqiies and Discoveries. So Mr. Laurence Irving, 
the artist, has taken the tales of the seven voya.ges 
on which a boy or .girl would most like to have gone, 
and has set them out “with many embellishments,” 
to the great advantage of youthful readers. 

When Professor K. T Shah’s Sixty Years of Indian 
Finance saw the li.glit in ig2i, the Hindustan Review 
had a critical notice of it, befitting the importance of 
the book. It has just appeared in a .second editi'iii 
'H. B. Taraporeiala & Sons, Hornby Road, Bomba > ' 
and we accord it a cordial welcome. The h.K)k has 
been carcfullv revised and judiciously overhauled and 
It is a great improvcinent on its predecessor. For one 
thing it is thoroughly u]i-to-date, which in itself is a 


great advantage. For the rest the figures have almost all 
been reduced to rupees. The Esher Report on the Army- 
in India, the Acworth Report on Indian Railways, the 
Inchcape Report, the Fiscal and Taxation Committee’s 
report as well as the Currency- Commi.ssion’s report 
have been all laid under requisition. The author is a 
supporter of is. gd. ratio as according to him India 
gets Rs. 50 crores less on her exports than she would 
tf the exchange w'crc fixed at is. gd. As the ratio con- 
troveisy is settled, the question is now one of academic 
interest. But the author’s views deserve careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the students of Indian 
Kconomics. This second edition of the standard w-ork 
on the subject should continue to command that wide 
appreciation to which its many merits fully entitle it 

Indian Economics in a Nutshell, edited by Alessrs. 
Tarapada Das Gupta. AI.A. and Hemaiita Kumar Sen, 
ALA., is a capital text-book of the subject it deals 
with, for students who are just beginning to learn it. 
Its distinctive feature is that instead of being written 
by one or two persons, it is a composite w-ork in w-hich 
the various chapters are contributed by specialists. 
Thus the book is planned on commendalile lines. The 
treatment of the subject is accurate and lucid and 
the publishers 'R. Canibray &■ Co., Flastings Street, 
Calcutta) deserve congratulation on their enterprise. * 

Air. R. B. Van Wart’s Lite of Sir Pratap Singh 
(Oxford TTiiversity I’re.ss, Bombay and Calcutta) 
will be welcomed both in British and Indian circles 
as the biography of a distinguished administrator, 
warrior and .sportsman. Not long after the death of 
Lieutenant-General His Highness Sir Pratap Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.B., G.C.S.I.,G.C.V.O., LL.D., a com- 
mittee was formed at Delhi, with His Excellency the 
Commauder-in-Chief in India as President, to collect 
funds to “perpetuate the memory of one of the most 
picturesque and striking figures in the modern history 
of India.” At the request of the committee, His 
Highness the Alaharaja of Jodhpur .generously under- 
took to defray the cost of a biography of Sir Pratap. 
Til Tune, IQ25, at Simla, the author was asked on 
bihalf of the committee to prepare this, subject to 
the consent of His Highness, who w.is in England. 
This was not oiily- ungrudgingly given, but everything 
in Ilis Highness’s power has been done to simplify 
Alr. Wart’s task. The Foreign and Political Alember 
of the Jodhpur State Council, placed at his disposal 
Sir Pratap’s autobiography-, which he had dictated in 
the vernacular at varivius times Where pns.sible the 
author lia.s used Sir I’ratap’s own words. It has formed 
an invaluable basis for the story of his life, and in 
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many places presents a vivid picture of the iran him- 
self as he was. The book should be read as a whole 
to be appreciated, for it is an admirable chronicle 
of the events of the hie of a splendid and magni- 
ficent figure in the history of modern India. 


Professor Balkrishna's Demands of Democracy 
{D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. 19c, Hornby Road, 
Bombay) is an excellent little Introduction to the 
Science of Politics. The object of this book is to 
describe the working and appraise the utility of demo- 
cratic institutions, with especial reference to their 
suitability to Indian conditions. The nature and 
working of these are but little known to the educated 
classes of India, in the author’s opinion. Even the 
very words of the referendum, iiitiative, recall, 
plebiscite, and others are not familiar to many. Now 
that a beginning cf democracy has been made in 
our country, it is de-irable that the means to purify 
and perfect this form of Government should not 
remain hidden from the general public And so 
Professor Balkrishna has turned his attention to 
writing this work on the Elements of Politic.s, which 
will be found highly useful by students of the subject 
IVe have much pleasure in drawing the attention of 
readers to this valuable text-book. 

Messrs Methuen S. Co., Ltd. (36 Essex Street, 
London, E. C.) have, for some time past, published 
an excellent series of small books on various subject.^ 
uilled "Do's and Dont’s”. Auction Bridge, bee- 
keeping, billiards, commerce, dancing, dining, elocu- 
tion, fruit-growing, furnishing, golf, lawn tennis, 
Mall Jong, motoring, nursing, poultry-keeping, 
public speaking, and travelling are amongst the 
subjects dealt with by experts. The treatment of 
each of the topics is eminently practical and the 
advice given is pre-eminently sound. These books 
ought to enjoy a large circulation among.st those 
desirous of obtaining useful information on the 
subjects they may be interested in, since they are 
written by specialists. 

3 ,Ir. Harold Herd’s The Makinj? of Modern 
•lournalism is an interesting sketch of the makers of 
the fourth estate in Britain. The romantic story of 
the making or re-making of modern British Journal- 
ism is readably told in this volume. The cliapti r 
headings proclaim the fascinating range of the book : 
The Birth of Popular Journalism ; The Barbarian of 
the North; The .\dvent of .\lfred Ilarnisworth ; 


The Surprise of the PtiPy .I/uP; The Rise of C. 
Pearson; Pictorial Journalism; The Renaissance of 
I he Times: The Re-making of our Newspaper,; 
Newspaper iMakers of To-day and A'esterday — these 
are the topics dealt with. The scope of the book is 
thus comprehensive, its statements of fact are accu- 
rate and the treatment is fair and moderate. Alto- 
gether, it is a capital little book of great interest. 


Mr. B. A. Heydrick’s How to study Literature 
('Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York, U. S A.) is 
an excellent guide to the intensive study and appre- 
ciation of literary masterpieces. Ihe author has been 
pre-eminentlv successful in his attempt to provide the 
student with a manual which may facilitate the 
.systematic and appreciative study of literature a.s 
such. There are specimen studies appended, as also 
list for recommended reading. The book should prove 
of great utility to students 

Mrs. Massey Lyon’s Ijook, called Etiquette (Cassell 
\ Co., Ltd., London) is a comprehensive guide to the 
social life in Great Britain and amongst the British. 
.\s fascinating as a fairly tale is the account of present- 
day British etiijuette which Mrs. Lyon gives in the 
handsomely produced \olume, under notice. Life, 
she points out, is governed by etiquette, conventions, 
rules and laws She has eniphasi/cd the "thou shalts’’ 
and the “thou shalt iiots’’— answered every ‘‘What 
is the right thing to do?" and “Wh.it is the thing 
to be avoided’” Her book deals with every occasion 
in life. There is no phase of etiquette which is not 
clearly and simply dealt within this interesting ,i.s 
well as highly useful work. The \ohime is a com- 
plete work of reference for those who are in anv wav 
doubtful as to the correct metlicid of procedure at am 
event in the official or social woild, and should enjoy 
a large circulation. 


Ram Sharma's Poems, edited by Mr. Debetidra 
Chandra .Miillick (Gay and liancock, Ltd , L.ndoii) 
is a I'oniplete edition of the work of one of the poets 
represented in (Mr. Duiiii’s Cfjllei tioii, Nobokisseii 
Ghose. It is a curious iiiedleyy f,f ivrv varied .accom- 
plishment, the chief interest of which is the way it 
< irrit s ni the older tradition of almost jiiirelv literarv 
in-pnati n. The author's l,,ng life -he was born in 
iR.ty and died in 1919— was .spent first in Goteriiment 
ser-vice, then in a leisure of litirarv retirement. 
Municipal, proimcial, ami imperial politics bulk large, 
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and are trcaied with a \ii;oiir and point that frequent- Mr. Alfred iMartin'i Comparative Religion and the 

ly leave expression lagging tar behind. In his elegies Religion 01 the Future (i). -Vppieton A Co. Kew York), 

on great men of Eengal, sincere feeling finds an Thi'' intcrc'ting tolunie is in the nature of a 

adequate \'ehicle. The most considerable poem, both s'liiposium of religion and ethics, presided over by 

in conception and execution, is the ambitious ‘‘Rast ^-iie ot the best-known ethical teachers and writers. 

Day,” a vision of judmiient in which the poet sees .1 In it Dr. Martin takes the religions of all peoples 

proce.ssion of his contemporaries, who are described and -liows wliat each can oifer toward the solution 

with an insight into character and a satiric power of tin world's ethical problems. He compares the 

which at its best is almost worthy of I'upe. It is teachings of Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, Con- 

curious to obserc e how the restrict. ons imposed by the fuciauisui, Zor jastriauisiu, Mohammedanism and 

sonnet form, in the work of this poet, as in that of Judaism, and demonstrates how much of value can be 
others represented in Mr. Dunn’s volume, result in learned from cpen-minded comparison of these various 

very distinct curbing of that somewhat riotous play great religions. The keynote of the book is struck 

of figurative language which characteristically mars m his quotation of the words: “Whatever be thy 

the greater part of this early verse It was rather icligioii, as-ociatc with those who think differently 

enterprising of the publishers to have undertaken the tiom tlice U tliou caiist mix with them freely and 

responsibility of ushering to the reading public the art not angered at b.earing t’neir di.-course, thou hast 

complete works in English of an Iiidiiiii poet. .ntained peace and art a master of creation.” It is 

but rarely that there comes opportunity of mixing 
with men of all religions, and in reading Dr. Martin’s 
I'ook tile rc.i'ler becomes a silent auditor of a confer- 
Since Max Muller gave impetus to its study, the dice 111 v li.Mi e.tch religion ims its .say. The author 

literature of Comparative Religion has grown apawa has \asi kiicwilcdgc of tin field of religion, and the 

and a large number of books, in many of tlu- iirc.seiu book i- an exp-rieiue to whoever reads its 

European laugua,ges, appear on the subject, from year pages and thinks of th.c w.is it iioiins towards the 

to year. In this contribution .Vmerica bears its fair religion of ilic luUiro. Wriileii b\ one who is a 

share of burden and during the last few years a -Mioiar by reason of his great iiuellectual and moral 

number of valuable books on Comparative Religion .ittaiiinieius .md a philosopher by temperament, his 

have issued from the publishing houses of that book is a highly thought-provoking study of the 

country. Of these one of the most instructive is subject it deals with 
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THE WAR DANGER. 

By F. Seymour Cocks. 


Betrwi.nt, the Dead. 

The Peace; of Europe is th’-oatened by two 
great danger'^. 

I'hc fitst is the active hostility existing be- 
tween the British and tlie Si)\’iet Governments, 
which is being intensified by tlie efforts to build 
up an anti-Russian bloc which the British 
Foreign ( Iffice is generally believed to be 
making 

7 he second is the aggressive character of 
Italian Foreign I’olicv, the growing antagonism 
between Italv and France, and the intimate and 
peculiar relations uhich have been formed be- 
tween the British Government and Signor 
iMussolini. 

In considering this second point, it should 
be reinembei ed that it has been the historic 
policy of Great Britain to oppose, to isolate and 
finally to defeat any Power '.vhich has seemed 
likely to secure military predominance on the 
Continent kla'iy observers believe that it is 
this 1 : licy cvliicli the British B'oreign Office is 
again ] ursuiiig. In any case a new Balance of 
Powe-- is ill pro ess of formation, and this fact 
coii-titutes a grave menace to the peace of the 
w<,rld 

When the present Britisli Government took 
( ffice in Xovember, iQt4, the International 
situation was more hopeful than it had been for 
many rears. Desiiite the many evil after-effects 
of the war, reason was gradually taking the 
place of passion, and confidence that of fear. 


Mr. Ramsay AfacDonald, during his brief tenure 
at the Foreign Office, had aroused throughout 
the Continent the spirit of International good- 
will. He had inaugurated a regime of open 
diplomacy, and it had proved successful. For 
the first time since the war F'rance '’ud German;, 
had been brought together and an agreement on 
Reparations had been iie.gotiated. With the 
conclusion of a treaty with the b'otiet Govern- 
ment, it was ho]>ed that a new chapter in the 
history of Anglo-Russian relations was about to 
open. And at Geneva the action of the Fifth 
Assembly of the League of Xations in unani- 
mously adopting the famous Protocol, with its 
tlirec principles of "Arbitration — Security — Dis- 
armament,” had constituted the greatest advance 
towards international peace the world had 
seen . 

Tiiese gains were almost immediately dis- 
sipated by the new Government. A new era of 
secret diplomacy- be,gan. Thu pledge, given by 
the previous Government, tt> submit all treaties 
to the House of Commons before ratification 
was withdrawn. The Treaty with Russia was 
torn up. The Government refused to sign an 
"all-in” .Arbitration Treaty with Switi^erland, 
and even declined to accept the jurisdiction of 
the Ha.gue Court for all classes (ff justiciable 
disputes. Finally the Geneva Protocol was 
incontinently rejected, the new Foreign Secre- 
tary stating that he preferred to proceed by the 
method of "re.gional understandings.” The 
first of these separate pacts was the Treaty of 
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Lucarno, wliich was initiated i.ii October lotli, 
1025, iitid bisJiied two months later. 

The Rl'.''SO-Turkish Tre\tv. 

Locarno was regarded in tlic East — and b\’ 
nianv people, inclrding Hr Ormsby-Gore, in 
the West — as a move to isolate Russia, and it 
was immediately countered by the conclusion of 
a treaty between the Soviet Guverninent and 
Turkev. By tliis treaty which was signed on 
December 17th, 1025, it was agreed that if 

either Turkey or Russia were attacked by an 
outside Power, th.e other contracting party would 
remain neutral. E-ioh party h'.iund itself not to 
take part in an alliance or agreement directed 
against tlie other. “There is a widespread con- 
viction,’’ said the Constantinople correspondent 
of The Times, “that the published terms of the 
agreement do not tell the whole story, and that 
. . . there are secret clauses of a less anaemic 
character.” 

This was the second of a lon.g series of 
separate pacts whicli have since been concluded 
Instead of relying upon the machinery of 
Geneva and the principles of the Covenant, 
nations, members of tlie League (Russia and 
Turkey, (.f course, are in I , have made sej arate 
arrangements between themselves The effect 
of this has been to weaken, and to weaken 
dangerously, the authority and prestige of the 
League of Nations. I'he atmosphere of sus- 
picion has returned — “the newsiiaiiers,” writes 
Hr, hisley Huddleston, “are filled with hints 
of occult clauses in every treaty that is now 
concluded” — and the old diplomatic game, with 
its shifting alliances, its rival combinations, and 
its unstable balances has begun anew. 

Tfie LIkhtixo at R\p\!,i,o, 

On December 2cith, iqcs, S'ir .\nsten Cham- 
berlain and Signor Mu-'soliui met at Rapallo 
After tile meeting tlie folli,v, iug announcement 
was made in an official rmimnnitjui' . 

“Thc" V-nci' (T.iivf r-alion. . tiiarkud 1»v llit 

k^rcatu'-t cordialit}, aiul the c xipiiinalion of the ino-t 
important evt nt" of rcttiU iiileriu'tional pfditie-s }ia% 
■shown the tn ik of contniuin.kj that ehuTuiou^. 

collab''>rati(Hi idia t -st-ihlishc d between the two 
coLUitric-’^, with the (biytl of ]ianii''iii'sin_i^ the vari )ii'> 
intere't:s, ami " ith la iim of coiwohdatimp Kur jpe'iii 
peace.” 

Frituiii at tliat time was anxioim to secure 
the su|,port of Italy in the event of trouble witli 


Turkey lA’er the nuestioii of klosul, and it is 
understood that at this nieeliiig a promise of 
such support was secured — at a price. The 
Impcio stated that the LIosul difficulty made 
Italian friendship particularly important to 
Britain, and after an almo'-t un\ eiled threat 
against France, went on to remark tliat “Italy 
i' destined to leaii into a position. . . . the 
must important of all upon the Continent.’’ 

A fortnight later the question of tlie Italian 
debt to Britain was settled on terms whicli were 
e-xcc-edingly favuurahle to Italy, and t'ir Austen, 
ill a tele.gram to cigiior k’olpi, tlie Italian 
Finance ^Minister, stated that thie settlement 
v.ould “facilitate an inthiiatc co-operation in 
tile field <- f jiolitics between the two countries ’’ 
'I'he Rapallo conversations caused mneh uiiea'-i- 
ness in Baris, and tlie following montli 
(February! a treaty of “klutiial Neutrality in 
case of War” was concluded between France 
and Turkc.v. Just as the Russo-Turkish treaty 
was considered to he a repily to Locarno, so this 
Fraiu'o-Turkisli treaty was considered to be a 
direct repily to Rapallo, and caused .great annoy- 
ance in Downing Street. 

The Eco.no.'iic PtuTnioN 'm .Vpaessim \. 

In tile early i-art of M,ircli the Greek 
Foreign Minister i>aid a visit to Rome, and the 
iielief sprang up ihron.ghout the Near Fast that 
Britain in her dispute with 'rurkey was now 
assured of the military siipiiort m t only of Italv, 
but of Greece as well. “If war between Britain 
and Turkey brol.e out over the Hosul (luestiou,” 
wrote Mr. Garvin in the (FiMda-p “the Duce 
will be moie than willin.g to conquer the 
Smyrna and .\dalia regions of .\sia Minor, 
while, in alliance with him, the f'.reek Dictator, 
General Pangalos, might be expected to occiijiy 
Eastern Thrace.” 

Laced hc’ this formidable comhinatii ii, the 
iTirkish Government submitted to the iuevitshle 
and signed the Mosul Coiueiitioii Britisti 
1 obey had triumphed, Imt Italv naturally ex- 
1 ected some reward for the support she had 
given .\ few days later the terms were luib- 
bshed of an agreement, made in the previous 
December, between Italy and Britaiii--an 
agreement whieb \irtually amoimo.-d to a plan 
ffjr tile economic jiartition of .Abessinia. Tbc 
hitter country, naturally, had not been consulted 
in the matter, and, being a iiiemher of the 
League fb Aatii ns, i>romj)tly forwarded a 
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l)roteht to fVeneWT 'I'lie French f hiVcrnniciit, 
on ventnri'ig ti) a^k for sonic- cxiilaiiation of 
thi^ asirccmciit, u> anj;rily ahusui in the 
Fascist Press. 

The Brk\kd()\vx \t Gexev.v. 

Between iMarcli Sth and 17th a special 
Assembly of the Leag'ue of Nations was lield 
for the purpose of admitting Germany to 
n’.emhership. .\fter much negotiation and di.s- 
cus^ion, secret and otherwise, the Assembly 
adjourned without having achieved any result. 
The proceedings Were anything but edifying, 
“fleiieva,” said The Times, “the home s-d an 
institution designed to prevent war, was 
suddenly transformed into the scene of the 
crudest manifestations of those very intrigue.-' 
that drive desperate nations into the blind 
arbitrament of war. The depths of national 
rit’alries, suspicii-ns and jealousies were revealed 
in full measures. The spectacle, revolting as it 
is, has at least been instructive.’’ 

This breakdown was greeted by the Fascist-- 
with jubilation. The Tribiina referred to “the 
s( -tailed sp.irit of Locarno’’ as “an expression 
i f Social Democratic imbecility’’; the Imt’ei.i 
remarked that “\\’ars will break out exactly on 
the day prc-c.rdaiiied ; Geneva cannot hasten or 
retard the day by ])etty stpiabbles.’’ Whilst the 
Tci'crc said : 

“Italy. . . . thank' t<> Pa-'Ci'in, has long ng<'' 
ahaiiiloued all I'topian ideas of Peace. . Peace can 
only re.sult from a hatance <■>{ warring forces. . 
'I'hanks to P.isc-isni, Kurope ha- now laid aside tl'.e 
I'-uritanical mask. . . . and becomes again a camp of 
the rivalries and ambitions of warring civilisations. ’ 

Wei, gilt was given to thi.s defiant bnt despair- 
ing eonteiition by the conclusion, a few days 
later, of a treaty between France and Jn.go- 
v^lavia and a defensive alliance between Poland 
and Roumania. In April, Russia replied to the 
latter by signing a treaty I'f “mutual neutrality’’ 
with Llermauy, and later in the .summer Itafv 
strengthened her position on the ^Mediterranean 
by signing a similar treaty with t-'pain, a treaty 
which, it is alle.ged by many, was accompanic 1 
by “a secret military convention.’’ 

North Ai-ric\x Questions and Tynoier. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1026 
considerable uneasiness was displayed in the 
I'rcnth Press regarding the aims of the Italian 
expansionists, and the apparent desire of Italy 


to participate in the affairs of Tunis, IMorocco 
and Tangier, an uneasiness wliich was not 
allayed by the tone of Fignor klussoliiii’s 
speeches and his use of such phrases as “the 
foreigner shall be faced by us,” and “we will, 
if necessary, break through the political ring.” 
On -\ugust 20th (following the conclusion of the 
Treaty of “amity and mutual neutrality” 
between Italy and Spain) the Spanish Govern- 
ment put forward the demand that Tangier 
should be incorporated in .'Spanish territory, and 
asked for an International Conference rn the 
subject The latter request was supported by 
Signor IMussoliiii. France resisted the proposal, 
and was a.gain violently assailed by the Italian 
Press. 

Ill the beginning ef ,‘^cptember there was 
lively e.xchan.ges in the French and Italian press 
regarding the allegation tliat Spain ami Italy 
had come to a secret understanding on the 
question of North Africa, th.e (iiornalc dTtalia 
remarking that the French were assuming an 
unfriendly attitiule which might eventually 
lead to “the cT mplete separation of French and 
Italian policy.” 

On January loth, 1027, it was announced at 
Madrid that the J'angicr (luestion was again 
coming to the front, and a few days later there 
were rumours from the same city that the 
Directorate was tying Spain to Italy and against 
France. The Tangier conversations opened in 
Paris in February — when it was stated that 
.‘'pain seemed to be counting on receiving 
British supjvort — and continued on and off until 
May iSth, 1027, when they were suspended 
owing to the divergcn.ce ivf views between .Spain 
and France “By a vvell-niiderstood agfree- 
meiit,” remarked the Ohscri'Cr, “the Italian 
Dictator sii'.iports the Spanish Dictator.” 

Frexvii-Itm.i \x Crisis. 

On September lotli Germany became a 
member of the League of Nations, and on the 
following day Sjvaiu .gave notice of her resigna- 
tiim from that body. 

On tile same day an Italian, Giiio Lucetti 
by name, attempted to assassinate klussolini. 
It appeared that the w<vald-be assassin had 
visited France a slu rt time previously, and the 
Fascist Press alleged tliat tlic attempt was the 
result of anti-Fascist propa.gamla conducted in 
France by political refugees, .\ftcr the attempt 
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I'lussolini made a sensational speech, in which 
he said : 

“An end nuis: Pe put t<> kcrtam culpable tolerance 
I'll the other side of tile frontier if it i- really de.-ired 
to momtain frieial'lnp with the Italian people. We 
art ready for all tlie Patties and all the victories.” 

-A.nti-Freiich demonstrations at Leghorn and 
Trieste r.cciirre'l, and there followed a violent 
anti-French nnthurst in the Fascist Press, the 
(liotiiuJe d’ltidia .going sO far as to hold France 
resfionsible for the attempt, whilst the Corricre 
d'lialia remarked that, “Our Latin sister is no 
longer a sister and not even a friend.” 

The French Press indignantly repelled these 
char,ges, and pointed out that for two or three 
Pears the Italian newspapers had been carryin.g 
' 11 a canp'ai.gn against France and had been 
calliii.g for the annexation of Tunis, Corsica, 
Xice and other French territories, with the 
result that Freiicli patience was now exhausted. 
Eventually the Italian Government was forced 
to apoloeise for certain incidents that had 
occurred, but this the Fascist Press re,garded as 
a humiliation, and the Tevcrc remarked: 
"We ehall iicAer forget it — we shall see at the 
next igi-p” 

Itvi.v TRKvrv with Roum.wi.a. 

On September loth Italy signed a treaty of 
frieiidsliij) and arliitration with Roumania. This 
treaty engaged the two countries to support 
each Ollier for the maintenance of international 
or(ler. If their interests were threatened they 
would consult (me another as to the measures 
to be taken to safeguard them. If the territory 
of I, lie was threatened, the other would give 
p(.^litical and diiilomatic support to its fellow- 
signatory. It was also stated that Italy liad 
a.greed to provide Roumania with a loan and to 
siipj>ly her with arms 

111 the following Xoi’eniber the Duke of 
vSpoleto (a member of the Italian Royal House) 
and IMarslial Paiido.glio went to Roumania, and 
during the visit the Marshal delivered an 
oration in which he said that when war came 
he would he at Rouniaiiia’s side. 

.Vccording to 'I'lie Times, Italy was also mak- 
ing advances in Bulgaria. The Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister had an interp’iew with 
Mussolini on Getober 6th, and according to the 
tiiori’.di d’ Italia, the subject discussed on this 
occasion w as the preservation of equilibrium in 
the Balkans. 


The: Mpuiinc, vr Liphiurn. 

On September .loih, uwn. Sir Auste-n 
Chamberlain and Signor Mll',^oli!li met at 
Leghorn. After this nwvling uii official coai- 
inuniqiie was issued, which said that the two 
statesmen had 

“examined tbi. ns -t ingvirtain ipw-ti'in- f the 
day, and had conllniiLd tlw .li'-iiaiex uf .Vngl i- 
Italian relatnin- ucll .i- tt\ ot the 

palicy to be ra/ieii.e' f' r the -'.hu’eii of the most 
important Kuroiieaii proPlcni-'' 
and the Gionudc d’liaha specifically stated that 
Albania was one of tiie subject^ disciis'-ed. 

Regarding this l.eghoni meeting, the most 
extraordinaipv statement- lia\e since been made 
in the Continental Pres.- It luis been widely 
rumoured that s'.-ine kind of secret agreement 
was entered into, amounting, some suggest, to 
an alliance One very specific rumimr has been 
tliat a naval agreement was reached This 
rumour persists. Eight mouths later, Mr. 
Sisley Huddlest(-n, whilst n(.)t persoiiallv 
endorsing it, thought it necessary to mention 
that the belief still existed. It is iinp(,.ssible to 
get any imiof (.)f tlie truth (,f such an allegation, 
but wlien one remembers the naval a.greement 
that was made between Britain and France 
liefore the war, by which Britain \irtuall\' 
undertook to protect the novtlieni coast of 
France, and to iireweiit a hostile fleet attackiiyg 
the Channel ports, the suggestion is not so 
incredible as at first sight it mi.ght seem. 

Fkwck a.\i) Itai.v ()\ \'kk(;i: ok \V\k. 

On October .--ist at Bologna, a boy of fifteen, 
named Zambimi, fired a shot at the Fascist 
Dictat(.r, Accordin.g to Si.gnor Xitti, he was 
lynched on the s])ot on the order of Mussolini 
himself. Following upon this, \ery serious 
incidents occurred at the frontier station of 
\ entinii.glia. So seri(jus were these incidents 
that for three months the facts were kept out 
of the newspajiers, ami it was not until the end 
of January that they were reported in the 
Joiiiiiiil dcs Dtlhits, and afterwards in the 
Miiiirhe-<ter (i iitu diaii . 

I he facts api)etir to be as follow : 

Flench lailwayiiieii were molested bv Fascists 
aiid the latter tlieii entered the French 
Cmisnlate, one of ilieiii delix’eriii.g an aiiti- 
PTench speech from the hale(,iiv A little later 
armed liands of Fascist militia a-senibled on the 
frontier. It was -tated that they were .going to 
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iin'adc France. Annnigst other pleasing 
designs, all the F'rench inhabitants of ^Anti- 
niiglia were to he massacred. Had this plan 
been carried out nothing could have prevented 
a war between France and Italy. It was 
stopped just in time The Fascist bands 
assembled at 4 p.m. At q p.ni. a si-ecial 
emissary arrived from Rome, and by his orders 
the Fascist forces were disbanded and the 
danger averted. Only then did the French 
Government realise the extent of the peril. 
They realised also that Italian re.gular troops 
were concentrated on the frontier, and that to 
face two Italian Army corps there were only 
two French di\isions. Immediately French 
troops were rushed to the point of danger. 
War was averted by a few hours. 

A few days later there was trouble on the 
Spanish frontier, in connection with which. 
General Ricciotti Garibaldi — who was believed 
1 r be a Fascist a.geiit engaged in an atteinjit to 
inflame Spanish feeling against France — wa^ 
ar! ested. 

In response to French remonstrances, the 
Italian Government apologised for these \-arions 
incidents, but a note was issued by an Italian 
agency in Paris attempting to minimise the 
affaire Garibaldi. This led the Quai d'()rsay to 
issue a decidedly stiff coiiinuDih-iuc to the effect 
that in the course of conversations which had 
taken place between H. Briand and the Italian 
Ambassador ; 

“The French Miiii-.ifr iiuiu'.ited th.it he hoped th.it 
ill future Il.ilian iipiuum would lie ahle to refrain, 
in so far .is I'raiice was cuiicenied, fruni unjustiliahk- 
ninvei’i-tits, the effect of which c.innut he finimrahU 
to frien.llv conperatiiin hetweeii the Governments 

Al..\RMINr, MlI.nWKV PRKlWKVnoNS 

( )ii November tend H. Charles IMaurras, ni 
the Jetion l-iancaisc, charged Italy with inakin.g 
warlike preparations on a vast scale on the 
Riv'iera frontier. “The great garrisons of 
Italy,” he said, “are within ei.ghty miles of the 
frontier, and the distance which separates them 
becomes more and more packed with men, works 
and ways of access.” There was an Italian 
siiuadron at Port Maurice, and everythiipg had 
been assembled for the seizure of Nice. 

From other quarters it was reported that the 
Italians were constructing military roads in the 
.\lpine districts, that they had established an 
aeroplane base at Albeiiga, and that a newly- 


formed eleventh army had been based at 
Allcsandria. On December 7th iM. Reynaud, 
Deputy for the Loire Department, called the 
attention of the Minister of War to the move- 
ments of troops in the Riviera region, whilst the 
Echo dt Paris stated that the Fascists had been 
carrving out embarkin,g and landing operations 
at a point near the French coast The French 
naval forces in the Mediterranean had been 
regrouped and torp.edo boat patrols and sub- 
marines were out. An Infantry Battalion had 
been sent to Corsica, and in the Alpine districts 
the effecti\es had been increased. An exceed- 
ingly circumstantial account of the French 
preparations for a possible attack b\- Italy 
subsequently appeared in the Daily Elerald. 
.\ccording to this report, a powerful army corps, 
comprising picked troops, including the famous 
Chasseurs Ablins or “Blue Devils,” strengthened 
by mountain batteriei^, tanks, motor machine 
gun sections and gas and flame-throwin.g sections 
had been eonce-ntrated in the Riviera, whilst 
the fleet at Toul(.>n, which was kept constantly 
ready to I'ut to sen, had been strengthened by 
a new division, under .\dmiral Chauvin, which 
had been brought round from the Channel. 

SiGMtnctNT Fvhxts in E.t.S'rERN FrROl'E. 

It will be convenient to turn for a moment to 
the course of events in Eastern Europe. In 
April a Treaty of neutralitj- was concluded 
between Russia and Germany, but in the follow- 
ing UK. nth a tendency towards imi>ro\ ed relations 
between the Soviet Government and Poland was 
checked by the success of Marshal Pilsudski’s 
iciih d\Ual at Warsaw. It is interesting tii note 
that The Times correspondent at Warsaw men- 
tioned, whilst ileiiviug that there was any truth 
in the belief, that it was “seriously believed by 
large classes of the educated Poles . that the 
British Government was behind the Pilsudski 
rebellion (and I . . that the object . was to 
strengthen Po.laiu! against Russian influence and 
to forge a further link in the so-called uniteel 
front a.gaiusl the Bolshevists.” 

Russia scored two diplomatic successes in 
September by concluding, first, a Treaty of 
Neutrality with Afghanistan, and, secondly, a 
Treatv with Lithuania. But on December irth 
th ere was a coimter-retadution in the latter coun- 
try, and it was alle.ged in the .Soviet Press that 
this was due to British infltience. Reports from 
Gernuinv stated that this counter-rev’olution was 
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followed by fearful atirwiticb and a Wdiite 
Terror. 

In November there wa.^ some comment at 
the simultaneous presence at An,e,ora of tepie- 
seiitatives of Chiina, Persia, Afghanistan and 
Soviet Russia. This was followed by a ineetimg 
between Tewfik Bey and M. Tchiclierin at 
Odessa, at tvhicli anti-imperialist speeches were 
made, and the common interests of Russia and 
Turkey in the Black Sea v\ ere emphasised. 

Curing tlie summer and autumn, anti- 
Russian feeling in British Government circles 
tvas intensified by the help given to British 
miners by the Russian workers, and on Decem- 
ber 14th, IMr. Baldwin, in reply to a deputation 
of Tory diehards (the meeting was private), 
teas reported to have said that “the Gotern- 
ment were playing a waiting game’’ against 
Russia. According to one widely circulated 
journal, he also .said that the btru,ggle a.gain-t 
Communism would reach its climax in u-jeS 

The Tre.viv of TiRtxt. 

On Xovember 14th, in aji interview in the 
Deulschc Allf^eniaine Zciiun^i, Si.gnor Mussolini 
said : 

“Italy ilemauil' that her indi-pntable need jI miii 
. ami land ■'hall he rccoynoed by all ether iiatiDii' 
Should the.\ fail to do -n, Ita1> « ill be /■■retd to take 
matter^ into her own hand^,'' 

an utterance which bears a striking reseiidilance 
to a certain famous declaration made in pre-wtir 
years by the ex-Kaiscr. 

On December ist it was announced at Rome 
that four davs previous! >■ a Tre:it\- of E'ricnd- 
ship and .Vrbitration with Albania had been 
signed at Tirana. By Clause i of this Treatv, 
Italy and Albania recognised : 

“that rn> nioieinent directed <i.;ani-t the political, 
ludicial and terntorml -'t.itii-, ipio of .\lbaiiia" wa-. 
contrary to their imitnal nitere-ts To jirotect those 
interests, the two eountrie' “bind theniseh es to ,gi\e 
each other imiaial -npport and i-ordial collalioralioii. ” 

In this connection it shouhl be remembered 
tliat in lue.t the Italian Bank, II Credito 
Italiaiio, secured an important concession from 
Albania. 1 his concession iirovided fcir the 
creation of a National Albanian Bank, with the 
sole right of issuing notes. Althou.gh the Bank 
is an Albanian State Hank, the lieadquartcrs ave 
at Rrmie, the control c,f its policy is in Italian 
hands, anti the gold cover for its notes is als-j 


in Italy Further, the btiiik coiurols in its turn 
the “Company for the Economic Dewelopme-nt 
of Albania.’’ This Coinpaing which has an 
Italian Board of Directors, holtls the nionopoh' 
for the C! iistructiuii of all roads, railways and 
public works in Albania. In this way Italy 
secured what l ractically atm unted to an 
economic stranglehold over Al’iania. 

The news ' f the si.gnin.g of the Treaty of 
Tirana caused great e.xciteiueiit at Belgrade, 
where it was locked upon as tantamount to the 
establishment of an Italian Protectorate over 
Albania 'I'he Jugo-,Sla\ian Foreign Minister 
resi.gned in order “to draw Europic’s attention 
to the Pact between Italy and Albania.’’ It 
was pointed out that in the previous spring an 
-tgrec-nient between France and Ju.go-Slavia had 
been initialled, bat, in <rder to avoid exciting 
Ittdy, had never actually been signed It was 
also understood that France was giving full 
-lililomatic sni port to Jugo-.^latia in this affair 

According to the Manchesh > (iuaidiaii cor- 
respondent at I’elgrade, writers of all parties 
were ] (.intin.g on,t that Italy had '‘coine between 
Jugo-.'-'lavia tuid Ronmaiiia, won the friendship 
of Hnl.garia, made ;i recent pact with Greece, 
carried on an intense proiiagantla in Hungary, 
and, liavin.g liu.ged Jn,go-Sktvia with her satel- 
lites, was now making “a final move.’’ She 
was also organisin.g tlie Albanian ports and 
constructing strategic mads to the Jn.go-Slac 
frontier. .\ frontier inciileiit might bring 
Italian and Jn.go-Slavian troops “face to face 

. on ilio Drill.’’ Italy had become “mis- 
tress of both slmros of the .Vilriatic and her 
advance ] osts had been carried into the very 
lieart of the Balkan iieiiinsnla.’’ The opposi- 
tion pTess was adx'ocaliiig a with 

Russia. 

Gn December Xtli the (iioni,ilc d'ltaha stated 
that “precise military a.grecineiUs have been 
concluded between Ju.go-Slavia and France,’’ 
'\liilst from Bucliarcst came a suggestion that 
a iiew firieiitation was taking ])lace which might 
place Rouiiiani.i and Ju.go-Slavia in different 
camps and disnieinber the little luiteiUe. 

Gii December eStii ibere was a reijort from 
Constantinople tlnit a Jiigo-t'lav rudl'riH In nieiit 
with 1 urke\' was being considered. On the 
totli a I reaty of Arbitration and P'riendship was 
signed lietweeii Ital\ and Germany, and on the 
toth the contract for a new British naval mission 
to Greece was signed at Athens 
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A Gioomv Xew Year. 

The year 19 ’7 upened in an atmosphere of 
gloom. The growing tension between Britain 
and Russia and the dispute l)etween Italy and 
jugo-Slavia were two out of many dan.gers which 
filled good Europeans with apprehension. As 
the well-known Fascist Journal, Tl Tei'crc 
(7th January I said at the time: “Europe is in a 
state of i.rof'Uind uneasiness. The word peace 
is worn out . . . tlie authentic 1 eace is resolv- 
ing into thin air ’’ Tlie Italian Press also 
attacked the League of Xations, the Laruru 
o'ltalia stating that any appeal to the Lea.gne 
over the Treaty of Tirana must be absolutely 
excluded And as month has followed mcJitli, 
and crisis lias succeeded crisis, the gloom has 
deepened and the uneasiness has become niore 
and more tiroiiounced. 

Britain \Nn Greece 

There has recently been published in the 
PoUtika of Belgrade the text of a telegram whidi 
the Greek ^Minister in London is alleged to have 
sent to his go\ernment on January 4th, lof 
-\ccording to this document the r)ritish Govern- 
ment recoinmeiuled Greece, amongst other 
matters : 

(il to ceiiio to an eiiuiite with liulgaria, Britain 
being prepared t" inlliieiiee Tinl.garfa in 
th.it direction, 

(:1 to settle aii\ oiit'taiidiiig qiieNtimts with 
Turkey, 

(;d to rtfii'e to in.ike iiiv Treaty with Jii.g >- 
.sil'oia, but to refer am di.spute with that 
couiitrv to the League of Xations, when 
Britain would -upiiort the interests of 
Greece 

()) to a\oid any iiitt rferenie with the Italiaii- 
.Albaiiian Treatv 

The publication of this document groatlv 
strengthened the belief iii the X*car East that 
Britain was sipiporting Italy in lier dan.gerous 
anti-Ju.gn-J^lav, anti-French jiolicy in the 
Balkans. 

CTiuRcrin.i ’s Hetiiterr \ne\x Visit. 

The next significant event was the appear- 
ance of IMr. Winston Ghurcliill in the IMeditcr- 
ranean. He visited Afalta and inspected the 
ereat Air station, which, it is said, is to be made 
one of the umst important air liases in the 
Empire. Then, escorted by the fleet, he went 


to Athens and saw the Greek Bresident. 
Finally he spent a week in Rome, where he had 
Several interviews with Signor Hussolini. His 
private conversation with the Duce has not been 
reported, but in public IMr. Churchill loudly 
praised F'ascism and its works. “If I had been 
an Italian I should have been whole-heartedly 
with yc-n,’’ he said. “We shall succeed in 
.erairplin.g with Communism and shaking the 
life out of it.” The Fascist Bress was delighted 
with him. The CoDicre i^'Ttalia said that he 
had a better understanding of Fascism than 
many Fascists. “He was shown,’’ said the 
^f.1uche•itc)■ Ciitardia'i correspondent, “departing 
for London with an enormous Fascist party 
emirkni — Lictors, Axe and Rods — among his 
bag.gage, evidently for use at home.’’ 

IMii.n'ARv Brepirvitoxs ix Huxovry. 

On January 20th there was a war scare in 
Austria, as the result of a remarkable article 
in the Arbt'ilcr Zetinng describing irredentist 
dangers threatening from Hungary. It alleged 
that Hungary had a secret army of 600,000 men, 
a-'d 111 ped to i.btain hea\'y war material and air 
planes from a poi^rible ally It also stated that 
tliere was a subterranean arms factory at a place 
tailed Pu'ifi), vg-ntilated by shafts many 
hundreds of Let deeji. Grotesque as this store 
may seem, it received some confirmation in the 
follow ing month, when it was officially announc- 
ed that the Military Control Commission and 
the Council of .Vmbassadors had given the 
Hungarian Go\-ernment permission to manufac- 
ture e.xplosivos at B'nsfo, guns, rifles, trench 
mortars and (.ther war materials at three other 
I laces, and to pror ide the Hungarian Armv 
with 52,000 gas masks 

THfxnKR Wexthkr in ErROPK, 

During February the lightning quivered 
incessantly both on the Eastern horizon of 
Eiiroiie and over the Italian frontier. An invi- 
tatii 11 (February lothl from the Ibiited vFtates 
to attend a Ci.nfereiice on X'aval Limitation was 
rejected by lioth France (February 15th) and 
Italy (February 2istL the Italian Government 
stating tlieir X a\'v was already insufficient, 
wliilst a semi-official note issued at Rome 
(1 1/2/27) referred ti' the “hurried programme 
of naval armaments carried out by some great 
and small Bowers which adjoin or may enter 
the Mediterranean.” Anti-F'rench denionstra- 
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ti'jiis wci'c rejjorted fi'iiiii ?\lilan, wlicrc tlie parti- 
cipants, according to the Pjily Htrald, Hioiited 
“We want Nice, Ciii'sica and Savoy,” whilst 
niilitary movements on a considerable scale 
occurred on the E'rench side of the Alps. In 
presenting the Treaty of lirana to the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, Signor Iilussolini stated 
that their approval \'’ould sio-nffy “the firm 
determination of tlie Italian people to sategiiard 
their own interests m llie Adriatic, whilst m 
Belgrade a mhhi cc/itait c i laetween Jiigo-Slavia 
and Soviet Russia was stated by the 1 clitika to 
be “one of the chief rbjectives of Jngo-^laviall 
Foreign Poliev " -Vt a meetin.g of the Labour 
and Socialist International held in Paris delegate 
after dele, gate expressed his convictii.n not only 
that Rritain and Italy were actin.g to.gethc-r, but 
that a naval understandiipg had been readied 
between them, and that there was traffic in arms 
from Italy to Hungary and Rouniania In 
Russia a '^eiies of sjieeches were made bi 
\'oroshiloff , Rykoff, Thiltharin and other Soviet 
leaders to the effect that an attack nix n Russia 
was being organised, and that war in the future 
was almost inevitable whil-t in Creat Britain a 
campai.gn of \irnlent a'ouse of tlie Soeiet 
Oovernment, conducted bv Cabinet Ministers, 
culminated on February g.trd in Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s menacin.g note to Russia, a note 
so worded that, as dir, Lloyd (leor.ge remarked, 
had it been sent to France, Italcp riermany or 
the United States, it would have meant that the 
Cjovernnieiit was contemplating war. 

Euk.'U'K FrKun'si.v ARwt.Nn 

The dispatch of this note liberated a iierfect 
spate of rumours M Bnrde, in the (h'livje, 
“Pertina.x,” M. Cotv in the l^’^:aro (who (|Uoted 
the words of “a hi.gh political person” he had 
met in I.ondon', tlie well-informed V arsaw 
corresiiondent of the IniltiU) liii;hlalt and the 
Berlin Press OLiieralb', all stated that Britain 
was rewivin.g tiie imlitw of the conlon siimlaiit, 
and was iiitlnencing Poi.iinl against coming to 
anv nnderstamling with Russia. 

The (>h<cri’ci stated that both IM. Briaiul and 
Here Stresemaiin were known to have been to 
some extent attracted by the rnnicnr regarding 
a secret British-Bolisli Fintente, and remarked 
that it was curious that the British Press had 
conn letely ignored the Fnrr.pean Press gossip 
on this matter. Sir .\nsten Chamberlain’s 
denial at Ucneva that he had an\- such intention 


(.f working a.gainst Russia was receivetl with 
complete scepticism on the Continent. -At 
Ue-neva the British Foreign .Secretary saw the 
Hnii.garian and Polis’n Foreign Ministers and the 
latter made a statement to the Xi'iic I-rcie Press, 
ill which, whilst stating that there was no 
(inestion of joining in a front a.gainst Russia, he 
referred to “the new and satisfactory friendly 
relations iietweeii Britain and Poland.” So 
something evidently had occurred between the 
two Goveninieilts. 

Tlie continental >ceptieism regarding Sir 
-Ansten Chamberlain’s denial was considerably 
strengthened by Italy's sudden announcement 
that she bad decid.ed to ratify the annexation by 
Rouniania of the former Russian Province of 
Bessarabia, which she bail iircvionsly refused to 
do. “This” said the Tci^ips, an organ closel.v 
in touch with the French Foreign Office, 
“regi'^ters the deteriuination of Italy to put her- 
self c,n the side of Eli, gland in tlu strng,gle that 
has hegnn between London and M-scow.” The 
Pcstci Lloyd, a leading Hnngari. ii newspaper, 
said, “The I’nglish note has started an 
tivalanche . the great reckonin,g for which 
the citilised world was Imiging has hegnn.” It 
further reinarkeil that England cmild now count 
on Italy and Ronniania a.’ainst Russia, whilst 
Italy conlil count on Britain in sonth-easteni 
Europe. The Roumanian press took the same 
line “British laili y," said the .-I /•,g(W of 
Bucharest, “with regard to Russia is now direct- 
ed towards strengthening the p('sition of the 
border states, pa.rlicnlarly Poland and Ronnia- 
nia, with the co-operation of Italv, which ]ire- 
snpposes that Britain is i.iepared to sni)])ort 
Italian aspirations in the Mediterranean and 
Near East.” 

Fiiiinltaiieonsly , sonic ciirious things were 
ha].penin,g in Western Fnriipe The British 
Naval nunioetures were held this year in the 
AlediterniUean , and the tactical plan followed 
was siiiiewhat signihcant Ivinallv significant 
was the following passage in the F'ascist Party 
o'-dei's . 

“ I he i,f I.crnino o ( \ ap 'rntiri.g with 

impr.^'.UL r.Tpidiiy S-mn i: will 

ixiiKiiii l,in lliL fritUtl Inlw-l. , the whole 
lMiro])u is fi]rion's]\ annin.f; ’ 

^b)s,t -igmficant . f all was the action of the 
hrencli Chamber of Dcnitties in .i lopting, in 
fi nr short da\s, a m.asnre for the 'onscription, 
in the event of war, of everv man, woman and 
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child ill the country, and in the French African 
Eoiniiiions as well. Xo such measure had ever 
heen adopted before by any assembly. Its 
pur| 0 5e was to enable the Government to 
mobilise for war puriioses not only individuals 
but organisations of every kind, including 
Trades Unions. In the words of the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Miuiche'iicr Guardian : 

“ThiN -.cheme will enable the Government to 
.-iileiiec the whole nation. Xo opptrsition to 
any war will be po^^^iblc except by revolu- 
tion, and when war has once begun, any 
peace nnwenient will be equally impo.ssible.” 

This amazing measure was rushed through 
the Chamber at a moment’s notice and almost 
witliout discussion. Yet there are still people 
who say that the danger (,f another European 
War is exag,gerated ! 

The Alb.\xi.\x Crisis Ag.ux. 

I'owards the middle of March peace was 
again threatened in Europe. Between March 
loth and iSth four cargo loads of war material 
arrived in Albania from Ital.v, and a hundred 
Ealian officers in mufti were landed' The 
Albanian President onleretl a .general mobilis.a- 
tion, and on March iSth the Italian Govern- 
ment suddenly accused the Government of Jugo- 
slavia (.f making military preparations with a 
view to overthrowing the .■\lbanian Government. 
A note to this effect was sent to Britain, 
Germany and other Powers, but not to th.c 
Teague of Xations. A note sent to the Tea.gue 
would have automatically brought about an 
impartial enquiry into the charges. And such 
an enquiry Signor Mussolini was determined to 
avoid . 

The I,K\r.rE of X’vnoNs Ignored. 

What followed is worth examination. The 
Belgrade Government indignantly denied the 
Ita.lian charges, and asked for an investi.gation. 
Fexerish consultations took place between 
Lc.nd(,n, Paris, Berlin, Rome and Bel.grade. 
The obvious course would hax’e been to have 
called in the Lea.gue of Xations, but this Italy 
had refined in advance, so that the su.g.gestion 
was set aside. It was generally under.stood that 
France was counselling j.rndence at Bel.grade, 
whilst Britain was using its good offices at 
Rome. “The English allowed the Treaty of 
Tirana to be made,” wrote M. f^eydoux, in the 


Petit Journal, “and they alone can intervene at 
Rome in a way sufficiently direct to stop Italy 
and prevent any initiative that would imperil 
the peace of Europe.” In the meantime, the 
Fascist Press continued to attack Jugo-Slavia, 
and to warn France against any interference in 
the dispute, lest worse should befall. 

W.tR Prophecies Continue. 

The next suggestion was that an investiga- 
tion should be made by the military attaches of 
France, Britain and Italy, and by a civil repre- 
sentative of Germany, but this found no favour 
at Rome and was quietly dropped. It was then 
suggested that direct negotiations should be 
opened between Jugo-Slavia and Italy. It is 
understood that, at the request of France, the 
British Foreign Office suggested to Signor 
Mussolini that the Treaty of Tirana might be 
supplemented by a declaration to die effect that 
Italy had no intention of using force to main- 
tain any particular administration in Albania, 
but this suggestion, if made, produced no 
ap]>arent result. Whilst these things were 
happening, M. Stalin was sayin.g in Russia 
that although he did not think the Soviet 
Republic would be at war in loep, he couldn’t 
say what mi,ght ha])pen in igeS, whilst in 
Germany Herr von Freytag-Torin.ghoveii, a 
Xationalist Dei)uty, was declariiyg that another 
war was certainly coming. “England will 
wa.ge war a.gain.st Russia,” he wrote, “France 
will fi.ght Italy or Poland will fight Lithuania, 

and the confl.agration will spread. 

Germany must join in on one side or the 
other.” 

D,\nger.s IMui.tipey on .\i.i. Sides. 

The position at the be.ginning of April was 
as follows : The Jugo-Slavian Government had 
intimated that, in accordance with the sugges- 
tions cmanatiipg from Paris and London, it was 
quite ready to enter into direct ne.gotiations 
with Italy. Sir Austen Ch-amberlain was under- 
stood to be attempting the delicate task of 
.gettin.g some satisfactory statement on the 
subject of Tirana from Italy but, apparently, 
was not meeting with any success. In Rome 
the F'ascist newspapers were indulging in 
violent attacks on both France and Jii.go-Slavia, 
and expressing their extreme friendliness to 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Greece. Bulgaria, 
according to an article in the official Turkish 
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newspaper, Hakimut-i-MiUie , was adopting 
an unsatisfactory attitude towards Turkey^ with 
the result that “a dangerous game has begun in 
the Balkans.” And at Geneva, representatives 
of the Powers were engaging in long and largely 
futile discussions on the question of disarma- 
ment, which were perhaps accurately, if pessi- 
misticalh', summed up by the Belgian delegate, 
M. de Brouckere, in his despairing exclamation 
that “all hope of disarmament has completely 
vanished.” 

Hrxo\Rv Einks up with Ith.v. 

On April 4th, Count Bethlen, the Prime 
Minister of Hungary (a country where British 
influence is strong), arrived in Rome, and on 
the following day a Treaty of perpetual friend- 
ship was signed between Hungary and Italy. 
It was announced that “full identity of views” 
existed between the two countries. This move 
aroused considerable apprehension both in 
Paris and Belgrade, where it was regarded as 
completing the circle around Jugo-Slavia, and 
being a menace to the peace of Europe. A dis- 
patch which had some bearing on the latter 
point was published by the I ntransiscant ^ a 
French journal of the Right — from its Buda- 
pest correspondent. This disj^atch gave the 
views of a former Hungarian diplomatist, a man 
with a “profound knowledge of all the great 
problems of European policy.” According to 
this diplomatist, 

“intcinaticmal politics are more and more 
dominated by the An,elo-Rui.-.ian tension, and liiiitland 
is trying to coniliine ten Statee on the Kastern 
frontiers of Rus-ia against the Soviet, 'the nucleus 
of the auti-BoI.--he\ ik alliance i.s formed by a secret 
Treaty between fin, gland and Italy, and the States 
that it is hoptil to rope in are finland, ICsthonia, 
Tithuaiiia, Lettoiiia, Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria anil 
Hungary. The diplomatist anticijiates that this com- 
bination will be rL-i.sled by an alliance of Prance, 
Germany and Russia, joined by Ju,go-Sla\ ia, C/echo- 
Sloyakia, Belgium and Turke\’ .\s to the date .-f 
the next uar, it ilepends, in Ills opinion, on the 
rapidity with uhich the Asiatic successes of the 
Soviet and the internal tension in Ital_\ cause lin.gland 
and Mussolini respectively to act.” 

AIu.s.soi.ixi Rhfu.ses to X'EGOTI.ITE. 

A day or so later it was announced in 
Belgrade that direct negotiations between Jugo- 
Slavia and Italy were about to begin, but on 


April 15th vHgnor Mussolini issued an official 
cowmiiniquc in which he declared that “the 
Italian Government considered it ri,ght to 
announce that no contact had been established 
between the Jugo-Slav Ambassador in Rome and 
Signor iSfussolini . . . that so far no time has 
been fixed for an interview, and in any case 
the question is not one of negotiations concern- 
ing a Treaty such as that of Tirana, which does 
not concern the Jngo-Slav States, but simply 
one of conversations aimed at clearing up the 
relations in .general between the two States.” 

This communication which, it will be noted, 
was drawn up in harsh terms, aroused reneweil 
anxiety botli in Belgrade and in Paris. Even 
The Tinie<: felt it necessary to warn f-'ignor 
^Mussolini that his policy was not conducive to 
the clarification of the situation. The Xovosti, 
a Jugo-Slaviau paper published at Za.greb, stated 
that it meant tliat “Italy does not desire a 
friendly solution, and desires a conflict with 
onr nation at any price ” But, as heretofore, 
the Fascist Press took npi a defiant attitude, 
published articles describing alleged military 
preparations in Jugo-Slavia, and mysterious 
visits of Jn.go-Slav staff officers to Franco, and 
continued to shower abuse impartially on 
France and Jugo-Slavia. “W'e are beginning,” 
said tile Larira d’ Italia, “to lose hope of any 
pf ssiliility of a.greement between France and 
ourselves . . . the Treaty of 'Firana will not 
be examined either with Jugo-Slavia or the 
League of Xations.” 

( )n April roth it was authoritati\ ely stated 
ill Paris that, in response to French jiersuasioii, 
vSir Austen Chamberlain had a.greed to try to 
persuade Signor -Mussolini to discuss the Tirana 
Treaty with Ju,go-Sla\ ia, and that iii tlie mean- 
time France, in conformity with the wi.shes of 
Downing Street, would j.ersuade Jugo-S.lavia 
not to aiifieal to the Lea.gue of Xations. Two 
days later Sir W illiani Tyrrell, the iK-rmanent 
I iider-Secretarv of State for Foreign Aflairs, 
arrived at Rome and remained there for several 
days. On April .22nd the diplomatic corres- 
pondent of the Daily l'clL\i;rat’h stated that it 
was UK. St unlikely that the British Government 
would agree to take any further steps in con- 
nection with the disjiutc ; “The excellent 
relations now existing between I,ondon and 
Rome should in no circumstances be jeopardised 
on account of a quarrel to whicli Great Britain 
is not a party.” 
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This statement was apparently based on 
accurate information, and in Paris there arose 
a diplomatic storm. For some days previously 
there had been stron.^ Press attacks on Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. IM. Julien, in the Petit 
Parisienne , had accused him of liavin.o’ 
encouraged Signor IMussolini in his Balkan 
policy at the time of the conversations at Rapallo 
and Leghorn. The Quotidien had said : “War 
has all but broken out in Europe as a result 
of that conversation at Le.ghoru, when Sir 
Austen Chamberlain gave his ai)proval to the 
Treat}' of Tirana, in order to seal his alliance 
with Mussolini,’’ and the Era Xonvellc had 
'varned the British Foreign Office not to forget 
that certain pre-war formulas about the Balance 
of Power in Europe were to-day out of date. 
And now the semi-official Temps took a hand. 
It appealed to the British Government not to 
haipg back. It stated that Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain had known of the Treaty of Tirana before 
it was published, and had “raised at the time 
no objection of principle to it,’’ and tliat there- 
fore he had a special responsibility in the matter. 
It was the duty of the British Foreign Office 
to use all its influence witli Italy. “Other- 
wise,’’ it concludetl, “there is a real daaster 
to peace.’’ Coming from such a paper as the 
Temps, this was significant. Other authorities 
went further, stated that Sir Austen had sot his 
face against any appeal to the Lea.gue, and 
charged the British Government with closin.g 
in turn all avenues to a solution. vAime da>s 
later these views received striking confirmation 
from Rome itself, when the Coiriere della 'sera 
published an article declaring that 

“thf British (Tiivt-rnincnt was. from the be.eimiin.e. 
loyallv and without reservt, at the side of the iMli.iii 
Govenniiesit. . . . The a.ereeiiielit between the two 
(xovernriients was thus eomplete, and London eouitl 
not now disassociate itself from Rome, and has never 
Ihou.eht of doing so.” 

On April 25th it was announced that a 
military mission from Ju.go-ffiavia had arrived 
in Turkey, with the object, it was said, of 
bringing about an Entente, strengthened b\ 
military convention between the two countries. 
On April 27th the Italian and Albanian G<w- 
ernments made an a,greement to the effect th.ic 
if either Government were asked to discuss the 
Treaty of T ‘irana, neither would consent to 
such discussion without previous consultation 
with the other, which practically amounted to 


a declaration that Italy regarded Albania as a 
Roman Province, and on the following day 
The Times reported that Signor IMussolini took 
the view that there no longer existed any “in- 
cident to discuss,’’ and that, in any case, there 
could be no reconsideration of the Treat}' of 
Tirana. During the next few' da}'s sensational 
reports were publislied in Jugo-Slavia regarding 
th.e military measures which, it was alle,ged, 
Ital}' was making at the head of the Adriatic, 
and on the Jugo-Slav-Italian frontier. Strategic 
roads, it was said, were being constructed. 
Little railway stations w'ere being enlarged and 
equipped w'ith long loading platforms, large 
numbers of troops were being massed in the 
district, and the Italian Fleet at PoIa was being 
heavily reinforced. It was also stated that the 
Fascists were making demands for the occupa- 
tion of Zara, and even for the annexation of 
the whole Province of Dalmatia. 

Sir Austen Chvmberl.mn .ind Tir.\n.\. 

In the British House of Commons on May 
2nd, Sir Austen Chamberlain was asked whether 
“the provisions of the Treaty of Tirana . . . ■ 
or an outline of its provisions,’’ were communi- 
cated to the Government before the signing of 
the Treaty. The Foreign Secretary replied that 
“the terms of the Treaty’’ were not communi- 
cated to him before publication, and that the 
Government had nothing to do with its 
inception, its ne,gotiation or its terms. Forei.gn 
Office replies are carefully worded and must 
therefore bo carefully scrutinised. The chapge 
made a.gainst Sir Austen Chamberlain is that 
on the occasion of his meeting with Signor 
IMussoIini at Leghorn he was .given a .general 
outline of the policy the Duce was preparing to 
follow in Albania and that he had not indicated 
anv disagreement with this ])olicy. The 
Government may well have had nothin.g to do 
with the “inception’’ of the Treaty, for at 
Leghorn the subject was probably introduced 
by Si.gnor ^ilussolini himself, and they 
naturally had nothin.g to do with its “ne.gotia- 
tion,’’ for this took ]ilace between Albania and 
Italy. But the accusation is that between the 
mcment of “inception’’ and the moment of 
“negotiation’’ the Foreign Secretary was made 
aware of what was happenin.g and had not ex- 
pre.ssed his disapproval. And this. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, using carefully chosen words, 
did not deny. 
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JuGO-Si.AVIA BrE\KS off RELATION'S 
^\TTH Albania. 

On ]May 7th the Daily Teh\S:ra[>h published 
a dispatch from their special corresp.ondeiit, 
Mr. H. Charles Woods, which stated that 
Ahmed Zogu’s rToveninieiit was unpopular, 
that the financial situation of Albania was 
critical, and the action by Italy in the direction 
of occupying the Customs “might well result 
in developments perhaps disastrous, not oidy 
for this part of the Balkans, but for Europe in 
.general ” ()n 3 . 1 ay isth the Manche.'.tcr 

(iuardian pul.'lished a dispatch from its Corres- 
pondent in Belgrade, in which allusion was 
made to an announcement by 1 \I. Belies, 
the Forei.gn IMinister of Czecho- Slovakia, in 
which that well-known and widely informed 
statesman had “openly admitted the rapidly 
growing tendency towards the formation of a 
Central European bloc compjosed of France, 
Germany and Russia, to which Jugo-Slavia. as 
well as Czecho-Slovakia would be bound to 
adhere.” ( )n IMay 12th it was reported from 
Paris that uneasiness was felt at the fact that 
no conversations had taken jilace between 
Signor Mussolini and the Jugo-Slav Ministers, 
although the hitter had formall\' asked for a 
meetin,g, and in the following month — as the 
result of the arre.st by the .Mbanian authorities 
of the (Ira.goman of the Ju,go-i'la\' Legation at 
Tirana — diplomatic relations between Albania 
and Jugo-Slavia were completely severed. 

Britain Brk\ks with Russia. 

On May 17th President Doumergue and IM. 
Briand \isited London. In some* (piarters it 
was held that this visit indicated that an 
attemiit was being made to brin.g about an im- 
provement in the relations between France and 
Britain, much as A’arious attempts were made- 
before iC)i4 to bring about an improA'einent in 
the relations between Britain and Germany. In 
the meantime. Sir William Joynson Hicks had 
raided Arcos, and on May 27th the British 
Government broke off diiilomatic relations with 
SoA'ict Russia. This , rupture, said the Soir 
would lead to the formation of a war front. The 
“ Anglo-Russian anta.gonism will rage from the 
Baltic to India and China, and two .grappilin.g 
Governments will endeavour to seek allies 
everywhere.” On the same day Signor 
Mussolini made a speech in which he said : 


“Tlie spirit of Locaruu !ia- eiaporalcd Kverv- 
hody arnime. Italv nui~t arm . . Ital\ inu~t be 
able to mobiloe nan and to arm them 

and tlieir air force mU'-t be -o ilumeroii-. that 
the -urface of their wing- nm-t ob-cure the Min ' \cr 
their land.’’ 

fiince then the situation has rapidly deterii.r- 
ated. The Council of the Le'i.gue has met and 
has dispersed. That is all tliat can be said of 
its deliberations, e\ er\' subject of importance 
liaving been either excluded or postp-iied 
The attitude of M. Poincare has greatly exacer- 
bated the relations between France and 
Grennany, whilst from tile other side of the 
Atlantic comes the sombre warning of .Senator 
Borah; “Europe is drifting to war.” 

A Note on the Future. 

It is a mistake, of course, to imagine in 
dealing with foreign affairs that any Forei.gn 
Office pursues an ahsolutely ri.gid and unde\'iat- 
iiig line- of policy. Policies are modified as 
circumstances chan.ge. Moreo\'er, F(>rei,gii 
-Ministers alwa,\'s desire to construct bridges in 
their rear, across which they may withdraw if 
the iiecessitv arises. A treaty with one country 
is often balanced by a reinsurance treaty with 
the country a.gaiiist which the lirst is apparent- 
ly directed. Government which feels that 

it is being drawn too far in one direction may 
from time to time take a step back to tiriiier 
.ground (Thus in view of its anti-Russian 
policy, the GoA'erniiieiit may, for the moment, 
he drawing a little more closel’.' to France ! 

But, ha\in,g allowed for these considerations, 
one call still see the outline of the gi.gantic com- 
binations now ill jirocess of formation. 

1. 1 he P'ascist combination lif Italy, 
Hungary, Spain and Albania Italy is 
trying to bring into this ci.iiihiuation — 
it is not certain how far she has succeed- 
ed — Bulgaria, f'.reece and Roumania. 
Ihe position of the latter countrv is 
partii-iilarh' uncertain, owing to her 
Tilemhershii) of the Little Entente, ami 
and to the lack of cordial relations 
hetween Hungary and herself. It will 
1)2 noted that the .g.'ivernmeiits of these 
States are ],ractically all of them dicta- 
torships It is understood that Britain 
sipiports this conihination. 

2. The Russian border States, Finland, 
Fsthoiiia, Lithuania, Poland and 
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Roiimania. Latvia is also a Russian 
border State, but her relations with the 
Soviet Union are aiipareiitly more 
cordial than are those of the others. It 
is widely believed that Britain is actively 
endeavouring to form these States (as 
well as (Uhers) iido an anti-Soviet bio:. 
The Weak point ill this combination is 
the ^'ihla question, which divides 
Poland and Lithuania. 

3. France and the Little Entente, i.e.. 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Siavia and 
Roumaiiia. The first three of these 
States are closely allied. As already 
mentioned, Italy is hoping to bring 
Roumania into her own .group and has 
already ci-ncluded a Treaty with her. 

-t The Siiviet Union and Turkey, 
Afghanistan and Persia. These ,States 
are linked to.getlier by various treaties. 
Atteinjits are being made to associate 
this group with group 3 Turkey has a 
Treaty with P'rance, and it is stated that 
Mustaiiha Keinal Pasha is about to con- 
clude a similar Treats' with Jugo-Sla\'ia. 

.3. Uermany occupies a place apart, l-'he 
has treaties both wiih Russia and with. 
Italy, and in the e\eiit of war it ma>' 
be taken for granted tluit she will purstie 
a jnirely realistic jiclicy, and will eitlier 
remain neutral or .ioin one side or the 
other, whichever course is likely to suit 
her interests best, 

'I'he two chief danger points are the Adriatic 
and the Russian frontier, and the Uto\ernments 
which are the greatest menace to i-eace arc those 
of t^ignor .Mussolini and Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 
Britain for the mi nicnt is most ci.ncerned with 
the struggle against Russia. Italy is most 
occupied with her strug.gle for supremacy 'ii 


the Balkans, and with her anti-French policy. 
A critical situation is likely to occur quite soon, 
wheu the inability of Albania to pay the interest 
on her debt may cause Italy to take o\'er the 
Albanian Customs. This mi.ght easily lead to 
the intervention of Jugo-P'lavia with disastrous 
results to peace. It is impossible to say where 
exactly tile conflict may break out, but wher- 
ever it breaks out, directly any first-class Power 
is involved, it is certain that cue after another 
(as in IQ141 all the nations will be dragged in. 

The outbreak may occur at any moment. 
Many indications point to loaS as being the 
critical year. The break with Russia may 
hasten the calamity, (hie sees Very little hope 
sn\'e in the defeat of the present Ciovernment 
and the instant reversal of the engines of 
British diplomacy, or, alternatively, in a 
campai.gn of ]*-ublicity which will arouse the 
people to a consciousness of the danger and 
cause the Go'.'ernments to pause, perhaps even 
disconcert their plans. 

In the meantime, the darkness is deepen- 
ing o\'er the international scene, a darkness 
incarnadined, a tlarkness such as that seen by 
'I'liei ch-meitus in tliat great scene at the end 
ot the thi.v.vw.r : “WTetched men. what ails 
you? Vour heatis and faces and your knees 
are wrapi)ed in night, and a cry of wailing is 
kindled, and your cheeks are wet with tears, 
and the walls and the bases of the pillars are 
splashed with blood. The perch is full of 
gliosts ami the courtyard is full of them — 
gin Sts hurrying to the gloom of the nether 
darkness ; and the sun has perished out of 
heaven, and an evil mist is spread abroad. So 
he spoke, and they all laughed merrily.” 

Is this to be the fate of Europe ? 

It is for the peoples to reply. 
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UPTUX SINCLAIR : HIS BOOKS AND PLAYS. 

By W. G. R. 


Upton Siiiclair ib well known as a scientific 
socialist, and probably his best known work is 
his novel The Juni;lc which appeared many years 
ago, and nearly led to his life ending" in the 
excusable annoyance of the Chicago beef barons 
whose quite profita,ble business he had the 
temerity to criticise. 

He has now over a score of volumes under 
his name, many of them of far more importance 
than this earlv attack on the stockyards of 
Chicago, for some of them deal with world-wide 
iniciuitics. Among the most challenging of his 
recent works are 7 he Picfils of RcUgtoii parts 
of which were issued in serial form some years 
ago, and afterwards printed in book form ; and 
a vet more recent volume Maninwnart ,■> in 
which his considered views on the economics 
cf art ]moduction are systomaticall>' expounded. 
The former volume is a study of supernaturalism 
utilised as a source of profit y.nd income, and 
as a protector of privilege and a cover for abuse. 
It is essentially iconoclastic and is masterly in 
its handling of facts and in drawing from them 
a reasonable and provable series of conclusions. 
Fr<<m the short introductory portion, dealing 
with the “bootstrap lifters’’ or those who would 
lift themseUes from the ground in a bucket, he 
proceeds to the “Church of the Comiuerors- 
and shows how theology was used as an instru- 
ment of coercion and terror and led to blood- 
shed, in its usage as a weai’ion by the mediwval 
ruling classes of Etirope. Then we come to the 
“Church of Good Society’’ and here lie unveils 
with deadly accuracy the reason f(.r the publica- 
tion and proselytising of certain dubiously com- 
fortable dogmas, most of which were not believ- 
ed in by those wlio taught them, but which 
Were Used to maintain them iii comfort. 

Many interesting details are given of the 
political activities of the Church in England, 
even after the days of the “reformation’’ (which 

'The Piofits of Reheion Jn K.'.Miy in Economic 
Intetpietatiim. lU t’pt'.n Siiuiair. Cnmn .Svo .siS pj> 
Putili-hed tiy the .tuthor .at I’a'-adeiia, California. 
Paper eo\'ers^ prii e <'»> eeiit- or Kiiptis a, po.,tpai(i. 

t.tfiinimiOidr; • An Essay in Econiimic Intcipicta- 
tion. Uv X’pton Sinclair. Cnmn .S\., SP" PI' 
Published bv the .\uthor at Pa-adena, California, paper 
covers, price $i o or Rn. .1, by po..t. 


meant about as much ecclesiastically as the 
change from Tory to Liberal has meant politi- 
callv) and it is shown by quotations and example 
how the bishops opposed every reform. Even 
their intervention in the recent mining Lockout 
is said by certain competent observers to be not 
so much to help the miners as to end their long 
and wonderful resistance. The Hon. George 
Russell is quoted (p. Se) as saying, — 

‘■'Ihey ithe bi^iiops, etc.) were ilefender' r.f ub'-olu- 
toni, slavery, and the liloody penal code, thei" were 
the resolute opponents of e\ery politnal and -oci.il 
ref rni . and thc\ had their rew.ard from the nation 
oiU'idc Parliament The Buliop of llri-tol has his 
palace sacked and burnt , the P.ishop of I.ondon could 
not keep an entra.gemetit lest the congregation .should 
■stone him 'I'lie Bishop of I.itclUield barelv esi aped 
with his life after preaching at St. Brides, Fleet 
Street .\rclibishop llowley, entering C'anterburv for 
his priniarc c isitati'iii, was in.sulted, spat upon, and 
onI\ lir.>ught b\ a circuitous route to the Deanery, amid 
the e.xccralioiis of the mob. (.)n the 5th of November 
the Bishops (,f Mxeter and of Winchester were burnt in 
effigy close to their own palace gates. Archbishops 
How ley’s C'haiilain complained that a dead cat had 
been thrown at him, when the .Vrchbishop— ,a man of 
apostolic mteknees— lephed, “Vi,u should be thankful 
it was not a live one ” 

And, goe.s t,n the author “the jieople had 
reason for this conduct.’’ They have now-a- 
da\ s eijual reason ; but wisely do not allow them- 
selves to be provoked as has been desired— so 
that they could be met with vindictive punitive 
uieasiues. We slid ha\X‘ Ihshojis and prelates 
who can cur.w the workers and bless war ! 

( )n and on goes the deadly indictment : fact 
after fact is brought to witness in this terrible 
accusation, and w'e see that the nioiiey-cliangers 
have for long established themselves in the 
temples, and that they have built them sr.lely 
for exchanges : to persuade the populace to 
accept real misery now for mythical pleasure- 
in some life to come ; tlie e.xchange of their 
labours for visionary hopes ; their lives for the 
comforts of their masters. Section three tieals 
of the “Church of the Servant Girls’’ dealing 
with one aspect of theology used as dope in 
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several diverse manners. Then to the church 
of the slavesrs, of the merchants, of the quacks, 
ar.d finally to the church of the social 
revolution. 

One is alternately amused, and amazed — 
amused that human beings could be found 
foolish enough to believe the preposterous 
stories they were told ; and amazed that they 
bore their sufferings so long in patience. And 
it still goes on. As we write, the newspapers 
contain accounts of the revolt of the clerics in 
.Mexico against the laws of the countrj- — because 
they do not happen to suit the clerical superio- 
rity which they have abused for their own bene- 
fit, for three centuries. All unbiassed 
historians are aware of the evils wrought by the 
catholic church in those countries where it has 
been i>crmitted to govern the moral lives of the 
people by its interference. In Spain, in Portugal 
in France, in Ireland, the results were to be 
seen. France recovered emlv when they were 
disestablished. Germany became ci\'ilised only 
when Luther defied the church. Russia has 
escaped the worst by being subject to another 
scheme nearly as bad. South America is 
troubled with it, as Mexico is troubled, and as 
the I'nited States is full of this semi-hidden 
clerical menace. Italy is filled with it, and the 
result is seen in imperialism of the most deadly 
type, so vicious indeed, that even its own people 
now struggle against its murderous rapacity. 
The profits of religion are indeed great— for 
those who regulate it and arrange it. 

The preposterous and blasphemous pre- 
sumption of the confessional was a cunning 
scheme to gain — not the power to .save a man’s 
soul but to gain economic power over his body 
and his life. Hindus can scarcely credit that 
any sane man will go to another, disguised in 
a special dress, and tell him what they have 
done, so that he can say what is wrong or ri.ght, 
and Lheii pretend to give them “absolution” so 
that no further results will come. 

N'ot only that ; these ])riests interfere with 
the criminal code, so that ])riests arrested for 
wrong-doing may not be punished ; or may not 
even be arrested by their co-reli,gionists. 

Thousands of British people who suffer under 
the absurd and out-of-date divorce laws in vogue 
in Great Britain — which are the most backward 
of any civilised country — should know that they 
have the bishops in general to thank for their 
suffering, and the catholics in particular, for 
they have abused their power and position, not 


only to prevent divorce for their oicn members, 
but to prevent it for all others in the country. 
They take the fees in full, doing nothing to 
prevent bad marriages ; they call the blessing 
of their gods on war, on business and man\- 
others causes of miserv, and do nothing to 
stop tUem, except to utter formal prayers which 
they do not believe in. 

But the reader must peruse this remarkable 
volume for himself, for no quotations can do 
it justice. Let every social reformer, desirous 
of smashing the chains of ignorance, greed and 
crueltc', give sincere thanks to the determined 
and honest writer who has produced this 
volume. No educationist and no reformer, no 
statesman and no editor, can afford to neglect 
a close study of the works of L'pton Sinclair. 
Let us not wait until he is dead to give him 
his due thanks as one of the world thinkers — a 
man of real value to the better side of his 
C(«untry and to the whole world ; a man whose 
name should be known and respected wherever 
honesty and strength of character are welcome. 
That qualification of course restricts him some- 
what, but oven his enemies admit his power — 
and have e.xi)ended not a little money and hard 
work to try to shut him up in vain. American 
publishers are afraid to publish his books, so 
he publishes them himself — and sells them at 
lower prices, finding that he still makes as 
much as the ordinary author does. 

Those readers who delight in G. B. fshaw, 
(whether they a.gree or not does not matter) 
with H. G. Wells, Galsworthy, Arnold Bennet, 
Bertrand Russell, and other modern writers, 
should not hesitate for one moment to add all 
of Sinclair’s works to their bookshelves. They 
can do this at a remarkably cheap rate, and 
can send direct to the author in California, 
having only a small sum for postage to pay. 
1 hese books are not unknown in India ; make 
tliem better known ! 

Lvory activity of mankind has its economic 
aspect. The disciples of Mar.x, in fact, assert 
that the economic aspect is bigger and more 
imiwrtant than any other, wherein they are 
(piite wrong, for in that they allow no place 
for sentiment, having none themselves, but 
which figures very largely in the actions of 
nine-tenths of the world iiopulation. 

Tradition and custom are even more effec- 
tive than economic pressure, and sometimes 
the two forces collide, with disastrous effects. 
W hen however, the two are combined, then 
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mankind is on the road to destruction, as has 
been I'ery ably demonstrated in The P)otiis oi 
Relision, where tradition cc.mes to reinforce 
Big Business, anel tuo opposing parties set to 
work to smash cacli other on eijuitable terms. 

So Sinclair brings his powerful analytical 
genius to bear on the absorbing question on 
art, and writes his magnificent volume Mammo- 
aarij on the thesis that all art is ] ropaganda, 
whether conscious or unconscious. Thi' is 
perfectly title, ljut when we include uncons- 
cious “artistic” aedvity, we find that it must 
cover much that is not commonly accepted as 
art, just as conscious activity, meant to he 
art, is often not real a t at all but (.nlv arti- 
ficiality. That this side is not sufficientlv 
Stressed is due to tile fact that Sinclair has 
decided to deal only with the economic side. 
Accepting this selection, we find his case is 
proved, (Wer and <)\er again, tind he shows 
that the power of craftsmen and artists, 
throughout the centuries of known history, 
has always been utilised to seiwe the i»ur)ioses 
of each ruling caste or class. When the priests 
ruled, then art must deal with the reli.gion 
which they taught and by which they main- 
tained power Here we see the reverse side to 
the profits of religioip and we examine the 
mechanism by means of which the profit^ 
were assured — and stil] are obtained 

When ]iopes and tile like -sprung up, they 
too used art, as the eniicr r- had done before 
tliein, to advertise their .ere tiiess, to add to 
their prestige by great sh >w of splendour, or 
wealth, and of hne buildings^ all calculated to 
add to the magnificence of themselves an'i 
their surroundin.gs, and to impress both friends 
and enemies with their reso.irces and power 
Hence the Roman “Triuinphal Arches” and 
columns and statues — and t’ ereii'i'e the IModeni 
Imperialist with his war memcrials and statues 
and the like — all for prestige and power. 

When the irinces were put aside, and the 
nobles became masters, then art stood to 
serve them, and indeed was i)ennitted to 
exist only on condition that it served their 
cause. So were iiobLd stories circulated, on 
the .gnf)d deeds of the kni.ghts and the iniquities 
C)f their enemies. Then later came the merchant 
class^ buyin.g and seiiing, regrating and fore- 
stalling, lending and receii ing interest, until the 
beginning of the present era shov ed the ascent 
of money possessions to power in tlie nations. 


and the artist still in tiieir service. At the 
be.ginniug, the artist workmen served the public 
Well, by honest making, but latterly that fell 
away, and tlie iiioiiey-barons also fell awav, 
! efui'e a iiewer crowd of rulers, men who are 
lUAv content themselves to reiiiaiii in the back- 
.ground, behind the \isible i riiices and ]'>resi- 
dellts, who have possessed themselves, not of 
visible Wealth, but of the tremendous jOvVer 
of national credit, wliieh thev have secured 
legally to thelllselveS. Before this power, the 
ancient empires were but tile plav of children, 
for it gains for its owners tan.gible .goods from 
I'll the known world, now, and puts off any real 
1 aynietit tor them to later .generations. 

For this sclietiie the artists akso serve, and 
the genius that formerly went to painting the 
1 ortrait of a pope, or of his mistress as a saint, 
or sculpturing a great memorial to a poisoner 
[■rince, now .goes to the creation of press 
mlvertiseineiits, nr to making the portrait of a 
'sc.ap mauufactui-er, or a statue to a soldier who 
has lielped to kill a countryful of hutran 
bein.gs. 


.■\rt now Serves Mamnioii, the power of 
tinance, in .greed and .gain, and critics also 
I’faise the trt which serves, “the light 
peoide”. I his is the argument of this notable 
and powerful work. Who irade th.e “classics” 
and why, it asks:' Has the genius of mankind 
truly served ii>-manity— or the self-elected few? 
Has it given us : rt — or piropag.mda, and if so, 
whose proiia.gaiida ? 


.Umtniuumii challenges the acceiUed traditions 
of “great” art, by asking, WHY is tins art great ? 
is it truly .greeb, because it reveals the soul of 
humanity, <.r is it merely “great” bccau.se 
it succe.ssfully boosts tile possessing few ? 
These are (piestions that nuisi be answvred by 
ail those wlio would think rightly about art, 
and ceitaiiily by all those who would practise 
It. 


bor the vmin.ger student, howeter before 
entenii.g on the .liilleult paths .,f study in con- 
nection with these two very involved subjects, 
in reli.gion or in art he may well l,e advised t(i 
.give some little time to more elementary affairs. 
For this very purpose, few better nieces of 
of reading could be offered tliau the Letters to 
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JudJ/'' a quite siiiall booklet, packed full of 
\ital facts and some interesting deductions 
therefrom. The laiigiiage is simple, straight- 
torn ard, and direct. The examples are drawn 
from sources which exists in the I’nited States, 
but let it Vje said that in any country where 
industrial production has commenced, there can 
be found a parallel in every particular. Sinclair 
asks, “Why is there poverty in the richest 
country in the two worlds?’’ There are many 
readers of these lines who may further ask. 
“Why is there so much poverty in what used 
to be one of the richest countries of the world?” 
and it will be found that the two answers are 
Very much the same. 

These Letters were actually written in a 
simple manner so that they could be under- 
stood by an ordinary, intelligent, but not very 
Well educated American workingman. Thcv 
did this so very effectively that they have been 
tirinted, and copies have reached every country. 
There are 18 of the “letters” and any editor 
who is in need of some interesting material 
should acquire a copy, for he is permitted to 
reprint as much as he likes free of cost. Some 
Calcutta papers print as much as they like 
from other papers and Magazines, without 
anvbodv’s iierniission entirely ignoring the 
laws <if cojiyright, and even common dcccncv, 
though they would feel aggrieved if anybodv 
should steal copies of their paper from their 
office. Yet they steal their material, it being 
cheaper to do that than buy articles direct from 
the write’'s. The Tetters to Judd are addressed 
to cverv clerk as well ; and the cost of a copv 
for eight annas will scarcely be ruinous, while 
divided into all the clerks in one office, it will 
never be noticed ! 

Upton Sinclair has only recently taken to 
play-writing, and the two plays he has publish- 
ed show that he has a real sense of dramatic 
valu.es together with an excellent practical 
knowledge of stage technique. He favours the 
“expressionist” method of presentation, and we 
suspect that his acciuaintance with some recent 
German work has been one of the factors which 
has decided him to send out his work in this 
form. His first play, JTclH strains the powers 

'■ I. liters to Judd: .1)1 tiucricau ]Voit;iu,smati. Hv 
T'ptou SinclTir. 6 ) pp. Pnbli';hed hv the .\utlior at 
Paeadena, California, price 15 conts ; or R anna<; hr' 
post , 


of the producer to the greatest extent, for he 
demands not only a full stage with a consider- 
able array of players, but also at the back of 
the stage he places a cinema screen, on which 
at intervals are seen certain episodes which are 
being commented upon at that nionieut on the 
stage. 

In four acts, it has 33 speaking parts, the 
first three acts being set in the scene of “The 
Throne Room of Hell,’’ and the last. Act IV, 
is a shell hole in France, which is not very 
much different, being a sort of outside depart- 
ment. 

In the first Act, .Satan’s jester disguises him- 
self as a nun, and gets into heaven, steals the 
only key, and locks all the heavenly powers in, 
so that they cannot reach the earth. Satan and 
his fellow directors, now being able to do as 
they like, allot the running of the earth to 
their business manager, IMammon, who has 
arranged tortures on a system of scientific 
mana,gement. 

In the Second .\ct, hlammon desnatchos 
two of his efficiency experts to become capita- 
lists, one in each of two rival empires. Thev 
discover a imol of oil, ami start a war over it, 
in which the devil-helpers of ^Inmmon have 
become statesmen, diplomats, editors, church- 
men, generals and publicists on both sides of 
the conflict. The war is carried on at the 
expense of humanity by all the latest efficiency 
methods invented in Hell. Peoifle on both 
sides are slaughtered for the benefit of the new 
devils in human form who conduct affairs. 

Act Three shows a number of anti-militarists, 
pacifists, and socialists sent into hell, also three 
“wobblies” (this is American slang for mem- 
bers of the Association known as the “Indus- 
trial Workers of the World”). While Satan 
and his gang are enjoying the spectacle of the 
events on the earth, the “wobblies” sieze the 
throne of hell, I'ope up the devils, and establish 
a dictatorship of the proletariat in hell, and 
then they send up propagandists of the revolu- 
tion to the earth. 

In Act Four the scene changes to the 
trenches on the western front, and on the eve 
of a great battle, the soldiers on both sides 
revolt and refuse to kill each other for no 
reason. They turn round on their governors, 
and civil war is alxmt to replace national war, 

jrllcll : A j’erse Praiiia and Pl:olo Play Pv I'pt.iii 
Sinclair, pp. t’S. PiiWi'.hed hv the .Vuthor r,t 
Pasadena, California, price cents ip.aper covers' 
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wlicii the gates of liea\'eti are uiice more 
LOelled, ailel the ullgels teleJ-Seil Coilirade 
Jesus desceiiels tu the earth aaid ; leads for 
hrotherhuod, hiii the actors ou the stage, who 
have f>een criticisiug the rday as it continues, 
declare that it is “all sheer bolshevism,” that 
yeace and brotherhoudi are iiierely cimniiig pro 
paganda designed to delude the workers, then 
they revolt against the author and the play 
ends in a riot. 

The V. hojle work is in turn rannsing, thought- 
provoking, and devastatingly critical. As a 
satire it is one of the most deadly that has ever 
been printed. Xor does it apply to any one 
nation or any single race of people. The lessons 
it has, if it can be said to display lessons rathe!' 
than results, are for all modern nations alike 
Xobodv is s)iared in. this ironical drama, whic’.'! 
takes ui> the pnyular legends of the ChriAian 
hell and twists them out of the medieval 
theology into a modern jiliase of sociah'-tio 
anah'sis that knocks the bottom clean out of 
those ancient notions and a lot more supersti- 
tions besides. Tivery professor, every student, 
everv iiewsraper vriter ;ind cv>,rv ne\\s]>aper 
leader in India shciuld get it, read it, smdv it 
and think about it .\t tu'eiity fii'e Ce’Us it is 
of more value than a hundred iicuspciper 
leaders and articles, 

T’uton Siii'-lair’s play fiii the ! ri'oii da''s of 
”0. Henry,” the ere.at sliri-t stor\' ivriter, a- 
he nas known to the v, odd, is entitled DPI 
Poilcr' the name by nhicli the writer was 
known to his intimates, William Sydnev Porter 

Bill I’orti^y .1 Ihai^hi />/ o ]h >i}y in Piiyni 
T'gton Sinclair, j,-’’. ]■!>- rulili-licil !■> thr .Xiithnr, 

I’n'-ai.if-m, California, Price leiit' 


was imprisoned m the • 'hio M Ue Peiiiteiuiar' 
lur three years from the age of ;n, fur alleged 
eii'.bez/.lenieiii of bank fluids, which he always 
denied. This pia\ follows Very literally, in 
tile major part of its working out, suiiie of the 
cliief incidents in h.is prison life, iihe-re he 
started writing stories to get money to send 
] 'resents to his little dauglitcr. 

The author lias liere also adopted oiie of the 
expressionist conventions, and b\' the use of 
violet or red liglu indicates tliat the scene is 
not sujjposed to be “real” but is what is pass- 
ing ill the mind of the cliief character. By this 
means Sinclair .shows how tlie mind of a. 
creatiie literal''- artist '‘imagines” the working 
out of !iis story or i loit, by the re.u'rangemenl 
<'i I'e-al characters and their real actions, into 
an artistic ccihesion, uc.'ording to Itis teinpera- 
ment. The ailusinns are to ceft.iin of ( ) 
Henry's stories, which tliosc familiar with that 
author will histanth- recognise. 

1 he play is t'orked out in four acts, 
wiiicli al' but the tliird are in the drug store, 
or dispensing department of tlie p-isou, the 
Third Act being the rn'ison i,ost > fft c A’ii-idh- 
i", illustrates tlv? "graft” existeiu u' .Xiuericaii 
.and otlier prisons wliere the ri -h <'jn got 
what tiiev wtint, except liberty, 'ui 1 the entire 
cfdlousiiess of a ci\'ilisation \' hicli us s them 
a- a revenge on those who defv it rather tlian 
as means to help them or perstuula them 

This plav, wliidi has 15 sneaking parts, 
demands adefinate stngin.g and acting for siv'- 
Ciseful iii'esentrition. It reads ' ei'v well and 
shouhl act even hetter, for it is full of dramatic 
mo\-ement, with rossibiliti- for excellent 
cliaracte-r jiortrai'a!. 
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THE -MALADY ( )F THE IDEAL. 
Ijv a. S. V\Adi\. 


I mine i- tlic Iniic trail, tile hard 

trail, tlie best, 

idc .tiial, and wild stars, and the 

Hunger of the Quest.” 

I. R. McLeod. 

Modern p 3 > e'hotlierapy has brought to our 
Itiiow ledge lieu and inyslerious maladies of the 
mind. There is, hotvever, one. that 110 psycho- 
rathist has ever eared tu classify uor auy i>sy- 
eho-anahst lias yet atieiuiited to analyse. And 
that maladv- is llie Malady of the Ideal. And 
well It is that ihev- lia'e left it severely alone, 
for ill nothin, g v. uuhl their labours, so fruitful 
in many directions, ].rove so futile as in tackl- 
ing a mental ailment that has prevailed in the 
woild fioin till liegimiiiig of time, counts 
among its victims the ,greatest minds that have 
ever lived aiul, in conseiiueuce, remains one ot 
tile most obstinate and incurable of mental 
diseases known to us. And yet it is not exact- 
Iv a mental di.sease : it is rather a mental dis- 
temper or distress. I'or the malady lies in a 
certain morbid condition of a really healthy 
and I'owerfnl mind, often of the most exeep- 
tioiial \i,g()ur and depth. 

The Medadv consists essentially in earryin,g 
thin.gs to extremes, in workiii.g out an idea to 
oiath. Heriiii lies its in.grained and nnmistak- 
ai)le inorbiditv- or, as some would say, its dis- 
tiii,guishing am' irrepressible inivepulity For 
it all depends on the wav' we look at the 
malady. Tile fact is that a certain .grand idea 
t;i:ds entrance into the mind of these superior 
sjiirits and there it ferments and matures into 
an ideal and takes complete ])ossession of it to 
the exclusion of all other ideas, ( >ticc the idea, 
now coiiveitcd into an ideal, has acquired a 
intistery over these siiignkir pi-oplc, it .gives 
tiieiii no pence iior rest, 1 uit lashes and drives 
them on till tliev siibiiiissivelv carrv out what 
its tyrant-will urges them to do. 

Xajiolenn i> a line instance of tliis Tfalady. 
He was throughout his long and da/zlin.g 
career lashed on but by one ideal — namely, of 
evolving out of the waste and confusion of his 
tunes a commi'ii general idea, a coimnou 


general pnri>ose aiiioiig the nations of the M'est 
by bringing about a grand synthesis of its 
moral and inteilectual forces, having first 
reduced the vvliole of Europe under one system 
of law and Hovenunent with France as its 
sovereign autliority and all powerful arbiter 
and Paris servm.g atonce as the reposiLory of 
its past art and culture and the radiating 
ee litre of all its future civilising influences in 
tlie world. This was the ideal which, as he 
iniuself said to the faithful companions of his 
exile, lured him on all through his life, and in 
tact it was the intense ami unscrupulous 
i'ursuit of it that inevitably ended his meteoric 
liirce-r and entombed b.im tdive in St. Helena. 
Coining to our own times, the fine-t living 
instance- is, as the reader will liave .guessed, 
(knidhi. The- d.ominanl ideal in his ease has 
hee-n Xon-\ ioE-,ice. Not to defeml one’s self, 
Hut to show ange-r, not to hold anyone responsi- 
l'!e-; on tile eontrarv , to jn-ay for, to suffer with, 
and eve-a to love those who use us ill — that is 
(>andhi s mode and ideal of life. This modern 
prophet of non-violence has lived as he has 
preache-vl and in fact it was the reckless pursuit 
of this iKible- uleal that made him find his 
iod.gin.g- for two years behind the bars of an 
I'ln.gli.sli jail. 

The above is one iffiase of the Malady, when 
the ideal cherished is more or less vlefinite aitd 
aims at a .goal which however distant is more 
or le.ss lixe-d. T'liere is another phase in which 
it becomes (|iiite va.gne and intangible, when 
the ivle-al aimed at is a kind of pure phantasv 
;ind the .coal -,e-t is a kind of vvill-o-the-wisp 
which recede-s the further, the further one goes 
in pursuit of it. Amiel well expresses the 
nature of this |»ha'e- of tlie Tlatady, when he 
.says ; — 

”1 have not given avvav' my heart, hence 
this reslle.ssiiess of spirit. T will not let it be 
taken captive by that which cannot fill and 
satisfy it; hence this instinct of pitiless detach- 
ment from all that charms me vvithmit perman- 
ently binding me • so that it seems as if Uiv 
love of movement, which looks so like inconsl- 
aiK'v, was at bottom only a p-erpctnal search. 
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a hope, a desire, a care, the Malady of the 
Ideal/’ 

Amiel and nieii of his type are constauth' 
subject to the mysterious stirrings of the 
iiiiagiiiation for an object the ver\' nature of 
uhich they cannot explain e\ eii to themselves. 
These men seem to live in the large, vague, 
v avci'ing outline of the spirit. Filled with a 
great dream, they yearn for the realisation of 
their immense, tliiicl, inchoate conception in a 
world ruled bv ideas, finite and self-contained. 

' t 

And while they seem to be perpetually in the 
throes of creation, they take no means to give 
birth to tlieir fair conception. Nay more, they 
fear the very idea of giving birth to their fair 
conception lest in the pnocess thej' should 
mutilate It beyond redemption. “Let the mind 
attempit bitt to give a certain symmetry to its 
productions,’’ sap’S .‘senancour in Obermann , 
“and the heart ceases to work and can only 
pnoduce nheii \^e exempt it from the toil of 
fashionin.g.’’ 

It is, alas, only too true tliat Literature 
diminishes t\'hat it touche.s, that the finest 
shades of feelings will be for ever unknown, 
that the truest and the most powerful ideas men 
have had in the universe have remained im- 
e.xpressed, and even had they been expressed 
they would have assuredly tarnished the high 
matter of the sonl. But, then, it is also true 
that literary exia-essioii is perhaps the finest 
way b\' which personality i)rojects itself beyond 
l.nite conditions It lays the infinite under 
contribution, makes it in fact compdementary 
to the finite and gives [ler.sonality that complete- 


ness through iuiagiuatioii wliicli it would other- 
wise lack ill mere suujectixe reality. The soul 
fiuds itself ill main' wais, but always through 
S' -1110 such union with the mtiiiite. In other 
words, ill e.xpreSsioii and expre.ssion alone, the 
infinite seems to descend to tlie finite, holds 
conimunion with it and effaces tor tlie time 
being its tetiipjoral limitations. And well it is 
that it is so, for otherwise there would be no 
art, no literature, nor any piossilnlity of the 
spiritual life at all on earth. Let inose limita- 
tions of life, over which Amiel, U.uerin ami 
dreamers of their kind fret, be once removed 
and let them, as tlmw wish for, lx.- truly and 
entirely free in spirit and all their great ideas 
would conic fltipping down and all their fine- 
visions vanish on the instant, their inind ainl 
imagination having nothing to work on or 
contend against. 

This is where the dreamers of life differ 
from the creators of art. Both pass their lives 
in hot pursuit of their different ideals. But 
while the latter have the will and tlie true 
economy and so know when to stop in their 
chase and how to cry.stallise tlieir gathered 
treasure of pure ideas into definite expression, 
the former are so lured on by the pure love of 
chase that they have neither the resolution to 
rule tlieir ideas nor the patience to empanel 
their thoughts and so pass away their whole 
existence in mere .sighs and groans and vain 
wishes and not infreciueiitly become victims, of 
that most in.sidious of maladies, of which no 
preventive is yet found nor any cure known — 
the iSIalady of the Ideal. 


STFI.SM A\D THE (IMARIAN VINEYARD. 
By B\xki-:v Bi-iitRi GrPT.\, 


The following article does not profess to be 
more than an niitliiie of Sufism and a short 
coinmeiitary on the terminology employed in the 
Riihaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

The Sufi poetr\' is characterised by great 
\^eaUh of inia.gery, making it difficult to under- 


stand. *1 he suijjecl of the '\ orks does not lie- 
on the surface, for there we largelv find love, 
wine, roses and beautiful women \\'e have to 
dig deeper in order to iinderstand the ‘esoteric 
and religions meaning’ unde-rlving the outward 
imagery. The poetry and all the couplets of 
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Uic Suti iiuets arc divine knowledge, and the 
iii\ sterious and subliuie allusions in Sufi poetry 
rei)resented under ‘\'oluptuoU3 gratification’ 
le-ally deal with the \arious stages in the deve- 
lopment of a Sufi. They are, therefore, not to 
be understood in a literal sense ; for had a 
Hafiz, Sa’adi or Khayyam any sensual motive, 
it could have been amply gratified by aicep- 
tance of the liberal offers made by the princes 
of Persia and India, But it was not so; and 
the mighty Sufis preferred a life of ])overty 
and retirement to the \'oluptuousness at the 
courts 

The term Still has been given various 
meanings ; meanings dictated by ‘personal 
idicsyiicracies and religions ineliuatioiis’. Liter- 
ally it means ‘wise, pious’. Some say it is 
derived from v'^itf which means wool, the 
garments of which uere wont bv a certain seen 
of Mahumniedans Some maintain that the 
(.iisciples of Abu Said biu Abi 1 Khair were 
called Sufis. The first religious orders were 
started in tile seventh century. They practised 
severe austerities 

The tenets of the Sufis (according to Si.' 
William Jones’l are as follows; — 

(t) ‘’I'hey I'elieve th >1 the souls of inoa 
iliffer infinitely in de,gree, init not at all in 
kind, for the divine spirit, whereof tliex’ arc 
particles, and wherein the)- wi'! be ultimately 
absorbed’ . 

This has been very clearlx cxpreS'Cd be 
Hafiz in the following couplet : — ■ 

Ever since I heard, “I breathed m\ 

soul into Him”, 

1 have felt certain of this fact, that 

we are part of Him, and He of us. 

Say the Sufis, that a soul exists prior to it.s 
coiifiaeiueiit (in the bod}') in the ‘alami itlak’, 
a world where it is loose. In that state it is in 
union with Him, nay, a part of Him. But 
when, however, it is placed in a human form 
and comes to dwell on earth, the ideas of 
the former world become faint as time advances 
and the impre.ssions are entirely gone with the 
approach of old age. The Ixidily senses are 
darkened and everyday man recedes from God. 

A similar feeling is voiced by Jeremy Taylor, 
when he says, ‘‘You have a iu)ble soul, a 
particle of DiviTiitxy an image of God Himself 

(2) ‘That the spirit of God pervades the 
I'niverse, ever p, resent ; that He alone is Perfect 
Benevolence, Perfect Truth, Perfect Beauty’. 


It is a very old idea and can be traced to 
ijic Platonic limes, when philosophers con- 
ceix ed 01 everything perfect existing in the other 
\x orld. 

(3) ‘That love for Him is True Love, while 
fur all other objects is illusory' love’. 

But this illusory Love or the Love for the 
creature is, nevertheless, says the Sufi, not to be 
undervalued. It is the bridge by which we 
pass oil to the Love for the creator. To the 
fi'ufi, all the licauties of nature are faint re- 
semblances of dix'iue charm, and arrest his 
attention. 

(41 ‘That from eternity-without-beginning to 
eteruitx'-'.vithout-end the Supreme Benevolence 
is occupied in bestowing happiness. 

‘That men can attain happiness by perform- 
iiig the I 'art of the i >riiual covenant between 
thcmselxes and the creator, {i.e., when they 
acknowledged Him as their God and became 
knoxxn as IMuslimans).’ 

■ si ‘That nothing has a pure, absolute e.xist- 
eiice e.xcept Mind and Spirit.’ 

(o) ‘The material substances are no more 
than gay pictures presented continually to our 
minds by the sempiternal artist.’ 

‘That XX e must beware of attachment to 
xvorldJy pleasures and attach ourselves exclu- 
sively to God, who truly' exists in us, as we 
solely exist in Him.’ 

(;'■ ‘That we retain even in this forlorn 
state of separation from our Beloved, the idea 
of Hetixenlx* Bvauty, and the remembrance of 
our primeval voxvs.’ 

(SI ‘That sweet music, gentle breezes, 
fragrant flowers, and such like, perpetually 
renew the primary idea, refresh our fading 
ineiuory and melt ns xvith tender affections.’ 

‘Tlial wc must cherish those affections, and 
by abstracting our souls from vanity approxi- 
mate to this essence in our final union xx'itli 
God.’ 

‘That in such union we shall attain to the 
high degree of beatitude.’ 

.'\nd, while the xvail of the Sufi about this 
‘•'eparatiou for Thee’ is universal ; the question 
inevitably arises, xxhy does God sever souls 
from Himself and embody them in human 
forms? The answer is simple. Through His 
I'lophets. he .said, ‘I am a hidden mystery; I 
xxished to become known; and therefore 1 
created creation for the purpose of bcime knoxvn ’ 
Though the angels appreciated God intcllectual- 
Iv, yet they had an ‘essence’ (i.c., ZCit) only 
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and iiut furni ; wiiiX- man nad not oaK’ Zat but 
miiat’ also. It '.\as iiiuaiu thereby, t'nat He 
wished that tnaii siiould iierforni his duties 
sincerely and in the current of all affairs have 
liis thoughts fined in Him. In fact this is the 
only way by wliich man can reach to a perfec- 
tion exceeding that of the angels. 

At this stage, the <iucstion arises; are we 
really a iiarticle thrown asunder from the 
main body — Godi It is not so, and has been 
variously explained, t )ne aspect of the proVileni 
lias been made clear by Kabir. He said, “I do 
not aspire tor Paradise, hut pray inost earnestly 
to God to ,gi\e me intelligence enou.gh to realise 
that I am absorbed in Him.” It is clear th.at 
our souls are not p.artides existing outsiile Him, 
but tliat we are in Him ; and our senses 1 eing 
darkened, we ilo not realise it. Once die 
darkened mirror of our soul is cleared, His 
image will at once become visible to us. 

But a Sufi h.as given it a dillei'eut asp-cl 
and nieaning. His intertiretation is that the 
‘reabsornciun’ of tiie soul, must be ot some sucii 
nature a,s tliut of .sloiie.s absorbed, built, into a 
building, each stone henyg an individual stoiie, 
but each absorbed in and forming i.ait of some 
great structure; each stoiie, also, having been 
cut and hammered, and shaped for the place 
it is to occupy, jllst as the soul is <Uiniig the 
period i/f its incarnation 

And I'anous metliod.s have been .sug.ge'.sletl 
by the Sufis to .ittain such reabsorption, Tlie'. 
differ with the differeiil sects, t ..c , the jiroce's 
adopted b\- the ‘ Xakslibandias’ (i.c., a sect of 
ti;e Sufis is entirely difi'erent from the one 
followed by the 'Ghistiash \Ahile tile ‘Gliistias’ 
indui.ge in ‘Qawalis’ and otiier outward show’s 
meant to e.xcite divine IrWe and a state of 
ecstasy, the ‘ Xakslihandias’ are in fai’our of 
silent li e , .Mukhfi) praying. 

Apart from tin’s, the Sulis iiehete in im- 
plicit faith in the words .,f the teacher l/.t., 
hlurshid.. The\ also sax- that ‘from eteniity- 
w ithout-beg'inniiig G.od preordained that certain 
hearts should have the pijwer to aciiuire love 
for Pliin, aiul siieh oii 1 \- are able to awake to 


the kiiuwkdge t'nat llm\' are m a suite ol 

ai'-Uiou iron. Him ' It i-w; aloue, wh.o 

'u.nmnt ami I't.xaii for ‘.'’vir '^;.aralion tro-u 
Him, that bv raising ilteii hands ni praxsv 
tuiieVe tlleinseb’es of tile -olTow of separation 
The Satis do not beiieve in the outwaril 

ritual and Ccremeinies, Their religimi is not 
mere superstiti'in -Many of them fail to 
unde-rst.'.nd ih.e real sigunicanc^ of iiutward 

forms. 'I'lw.- behevein sincerity and surrender 
to \oluntary !.<:n-ert\'. mortification and reiinn- 
tiutioii of the World. Tlie\' read no fixed Book 
!’>f Pr.’.yer, and ,g'o to ni- temple or mosipie 
1 ,'elieving in the tollr.wiug •. — 

x’e who seek to snUe the knot 
Ye live in God, Vet know Him not.’ 
Their effi'irts are directed towards the clear- 
ing of the mirror of their liearts and of attemp’- 
ing to draw off the veil fr<.>m the face of their 
Pielowd. 

As stated before, the language'’ of the Stiff is 
ih'ihcult to umlerstand, and has heeii the cause 
of man\- |/erseeiiti<.iis To understand the real 
meaning of the’: tenmiiology, and to eiijox' ih.e 
■ idk thro'ieh ifii. i imarian Vineyard it is 
i-eCessarx to umlei s', ind the language in the 
."Mil iiglu. Here wine is not the ordinarv wine, 
but tile Wlile ot tlod's l.o\’e. The ClU) is the 
body or at links it refers to the soul. Intox'- 
i.'ilion is losing seli-control as a result of Hnioii 
\iitli Him. The Helot ed of tlie Sufi is God 
.Himself. It is the L(j\ e for this Beloved, ihat 
nutkes him di//y and fills limi with exliilaraiioii 
and make.s liim forgetful of uliut is .going 
about. He is thrown into ;ui ecstasv ami forget.s 
himself completely. 'I'he tavern of the Sufi is 
the Mlu'siiid s place of residence, where he .gives 
tliem tilt tile kijfttt ledge li.t ., alle'g* ’I'lcal tviiie 
to drink-, .gtipi,.., p, ^pij-uual path and 
instrueis him in the Snfi wats. 

In the end, let me say, th;it the call of the 
Sufi is far more intense than the Muezzin’s call 
I he latter s is tidy an a-.hnonition for ritual 
p-niyer ifiit the- ,r peal tif the Sufi is to wake* 
uj); t'l ttahe lip from the s]eei> <if ignorance, to 

dispel doi’bm ,111(1 tn .i^.p 
I e alisalion 
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By Shrixiwas Madha\' Datar. 


I. 

Hiiuliir. and have lieeii tlic 

two most iiupartant c iimranities of the 
popi’.latioii (.f India. For more than eight 
centuries before the advent of the British nile, 
a \ery keeil contest was going (U IretAVeeii tlie 
two comnuuiiUes for the mastery of the 
cmitiiieiU of India, 'idle Hindus, no doul.tt, 
iuixe formed tbe majm' portion of the ixipula- 
tiou, ami had they been endowed with a 
political .geimis and a 'trong homogeiieoH.s 
.si.eial structure, they would ncxer have allowed 
the iMahonie bins ti.) obtain so firm a footing in 
India as they n ive obtained lo-dax’ A caref il 
study of the Indian hi-tivy during the last 
eight oi nine eeiitiiries, leaves consiiicuonsi v 
on one's mind, the imiiressioii of a fatal lack 
of niiily ami olidaritv among the Hindus, a 
defect which was r,\iher enhanced than checked, 
by the generous, quiet and hospitable di— 
I ositinii of the Iliiulus, who, owin.g to a con- 
timions process of spiritual exolntion have been 
reiidereil more prone to t.ike delight in the 
quest of the iueffahle mx'stevies of the other 
wcirld than in 'he Imsthng and ephemera' 
aetivities of this world. Such beiipg the case, 
the Hindus iie\ er thouglit of actively and 
l ennancntl}' combining themselves with a view 
to drive awav th.e foreigner, so long as he 
allowed them tir puisne th.eir veli.gions and 
n.etaiihysical quests without let or hindrance 
\Yise krahonied.an rulers, who clearly nnderstoo.d 
this 1 ecnliar tt mperaineii t of the Hindu, never 
tried to interfere with the religious beliefs ami 
practices of their Hindu snhiects, and hence 
it was, that th.c\ succeeded in not only kec”- 
ing them in c- nteutiiient hut also in obtaining 
their lo\ al and entluisiastic co-c'peration in 
extending the houmkiiics of their empire It 
was only when the Mahoniedan rnlei's lost sight 
of this wise polic'p that the Hindus rose in 
rebellion to establish their religions freed<nn 
ami to sa\e their connmniity from being 


eitaced out of the countrv of their birth. The 
rise of tlic great Maratha power in the south, 
and cf the valiant Sikhs in the north, was due 
solely to this nioiixe. In both the cases a 
strong religious revival had preceded the poli- 
tical awakening. The foundations of both the 
lowers Were laid. c>n the firm basis of religions 
feeling and not on the Inst of I'ecuniary profit 
oi of political aggrandisement. So great had 
b(.ith t'lese powers grown, that the dream of a 
Hindu Indian empire for the establisiuneut of 
wliich the Rajirnts strove unsuccessfully was on 
the point of being realized. The realization of 
this dream was frustrated, not by tile e'fforts 
of the Malionicdans, hut by the tactful activi- 
ties of a people \xh.o had come from a distant 
Luropean coninry and who were superior to 
botli the Ilnuhis and the blahoinedans from the 
lioint of view i f political skill and m t’onal 
organization It was really fioni the Hindus 
as rihihinstoiie righth- points out. that the 
I'.nglish wrested the siipreniacv of India. 

The intercourse between the Hindus and 
the Mahoniedans lias been of such long and 
c<nitinnm>s duration that the life of each com- 
imnnt'" could not hut have remained to have 
been consklerablv afl'ected by the religious 
beliefs, .Social stnictnre and the cultural ideas 
of each other. 'Fliere is clear evidence to 
show that even before the advent of Islam into 
this world, there had been a verv busv and 
fiourisiiing intellectual and coniniercial inter- 
coiir.se lietween India and such countries of 
eslcrn Asia as Persia, Mcsojiotainia and 
Arabia through which the liighlv prized cotton 
goods and other connnodities were transported 
to Kiiropean countries, India was held in 
.great veneration by Arabian writers who, no 
doiilit, must have received great inspiration by 
study of the ancient culture of India. A1 
Masiuli recon's with approval the general 
opinion that India was the portion of the earth 
in wbioli ofder an 1 w isd,nn prevailed in 
distant ages {vide Elliof .and Dowson, Vol, I 
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P. igi. There is reason to supyor^e that a large 
number of Arab scholar^ must have come to 
India to learn at the fountain heads of her great 
universities, the wisdom, the philosophy and 
the arts of the Indian people. “In the palmy 
days of the great Harun,” says IMr. Havel, “the 
influence of Indian scholarship was supreme at 
the Bagdad court. The most trusted friends 
and advisers to the Caliph behniging t<> the 
Barmak family, were said to be the descend- 
ants of the Abbot of a Buddhist monastery in 
Balkh whence the ruling dynasty itself liad 
come. Through their influence Hindu physi- 
cians were brought to Bagdad to organise 
hospitals and medical schools. Hindu scholar-, 
helped to translate into Arabic many of the 
principal Sanskrit works on philoso| by, logic 
and mathematics, medical science and other 
subjects. The high born youth of Ara' ia begin 
to join the crowd of students which gathered 
from all the parts in Asia in the great univer- 
sity of India. T'akshilla, the uni\-er-,ity special- 
ly noted for the medical schools, would have 
been the most accessible to the -.tudents of 
Bagdad through the Arab command of the sea 
and the river c()mnumictiti(,'ns’’ (I'iJc .\r\an 
Rule, page 255). 

It seems that many important Sanskrit 
works were translated. Muimalu-T-Ta ‘ atikh 
of Mujinal has a chapter which contains the 
translation of a Hindu work .giving an account 
of the history of India (ziilc Elliot and Di.wson 
P. too Vf)l. I). Arab writers, it seems, evinced 
a great curiosity to unders’‘aud the histf>ry, 
language, iliilosophy an l the geue’'al culture of 
the Hindus. It is hence cletir that even before 
the advent of Islam into Arabia and Indi-.i, there 
was a mutual relationship of frieiidliiicS' 
between India and Western Asia which must 
have largely influenced the lives of the differ- 
ent peoples of these countries in various ways. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that when Islam 
was introduced into India, the interaction be- 
tween the two communities became much more 
emohatic and many-sided. 

When the people of Arabia were unite 1 
into a strong natinirditv by IMahomed, there 
naturally arose among them a strong desire to 
increase their wealth and dominion bv carrviue 
on advcnttirous military exneditions into other 
countries of the world. This desire was largclv 
1)acked up hv the zeal to spread the doctrines 
of the new faith, even if need be, by force of 
arms Xo other country would luive afforded 


better oppurinnitv for this purpose than India, 
t'.r, India was long reputed for her great wealth 
aiiel was also uoiurious feit the worship of idols, 
which, to the Mahoniedan is a great abomina- 
tion. Through, the writings of tlteir country- 
men the Arabs had acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge about Imlia, Alberuni, the great Arab 
traveller, has noted tile fact <if active Indo- 
,\rab communication in these days. “Arab 
merchants’’ sa;. s Lane-Pole, “sailed from Siraf 
1 lul Hurniuz in the Persian-gulf coasting alone 
till they came to the mouth, of the Indus and 
llieiice to Sopara and Cambay; or they even 
struck boldly accross from their harbours in 
Kalhat and Kurrax’at in < 'man, to Calicut and 
other puirts on the Malabar coast. These men 
brought hack tidings c>f tlm wealth and luxurv 
of India, of gold and diamonds, jewelled idols, 
gorgeous religious ri.ghts and a wonderful 
civilization. The temptation of such wealth 
was saiiclioiied b\- the zeal of the iconoclast, 
and spoliation of the idolators hecame a means 
'if grace. At a time when the armies of Islam 
Were overrunning the whole world such a field 
of ore-rations as India could not be overlooked 
and aceordinele- we find a pillagin.g expedition 
visiting '1 ana (near the iiteseiit B'lmbav), as 
e'arly as o,t7 A. 11 ., (hiring the reign of Khalin 
Omar and the s,_.eond sticeessor of iMohammed 
the Proivhet. < 'the-r forays were followed, for 
tile Arabs of the Persian gnlf were a venture- 
some folk and made repeated descents upon the 
fndiaii coast’’ {Mciiicval hicfia />. s'). These 

forays were followed by a svstematic attempt 
to invade India by IMohammed Kasim, a graphic 
'icconnt of whose canqiaign is given in the 
Chadi-Xama (-Jdc Elliot ;md Dowsi.n. Vol. I 
P iti' The .\rah ''ccu]iat'ion of Sindh was 
no doubt sliort-lived liut this was so because of 
tile inability of the Arabs to iiush on with 
vigour their Indian roiuiuest, on account of 
internecine conflicts and foreign invasions 
ivhich had weakened the Khilapat. 

On the vvliole the Arabs were a gifted and 
highly iinngiiiative i eople and th.cir rule in 
Sindh vv as characterized hv generosity and a 
genuine desire to jiromote the well-heing of tlieir 
‘iihiects. At lirst there were no doubt instances 
of hrut'd (ippi'ession and reckless idol-breaking. 

Occasional desee'''ations of Hindu fanes took 
place, savs Lane Poole, “vve read of a cart-load 
of fonr-anned idols sent as a suitable gift to 
the Caliph’’ ( Vcfl h va/ India ^ ir'i Mohammad 
Kasim ivns a wise ruler and he firrcsaw that it 
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woukl l)c impossible for him to carry on his 
adniiiiistratioii with [)cace and iirotit rvithoiit 
the willing co-operation of the Hindus to whom 
he therefore granted seweral concessions. “The 
temples” lie proclaimed “shall be inviolate like 
the Church of the Christians^ the synagogue of 
the Jews and the altars of the IMagiaiis.” “Deal 
honestly between the people,” says he in his 
instructions to liis people, “if there be distri- 
bution, distribute equally and fix revenue 
according to the ability to pay. Be in concord 
among yourself and wrangle not that the 
country be not vexed.” (Ibid, p. m. To the 
people he said “Be happy in every respect, and 
have 110 anxietj' for you will not be blamed for 
anything. I do not take any agreement or bond 
from you. M hatever sum is fixed and we have 
settled, you must pay. ^Moreover care and 
leniency shall be shown to you. And what- 
ever may be your requests, they should be 
represented to me so that they may be heard, 
a iiroper reply be given, and the wishes of each 
man be sati'-fied.” (P. 1S5 Elliot and Dowson 
\'ol. D. 'file .-\rabs from the first had a great 
admiration for the culture of India for they 
themselves were a cultured people. Their rule 
in India was hence far more just and humane 
as compared with that of the barbarian races of 
Pathans, Turks and Mongals, who later on 
poured ilow'ii into India and iierpetrated atro- 
cities of the most inhuman and abominable 
character. Under their rule India received a 
severe set-back in the onward march of her 
civilization . There were no doubt such 
Pathan Kings as Shershah and Moghul kings 
as Akbar who treated Hindus and Mahomedans 
on terms of jierfect ecpiality. But the very fact 
of such exceptional rulers .goes to prove the 
general proposition that India has suffered for 
centurites under the oiipressive rule of the 
INlahomedans and that her arts, religion and 
jihilo.sophy did not advance with the .same 
\i.gour and \ariety as under the sympathetic 
guidance of the Hindu monarclis. 

The havoc that the invasions of these 
Mahoniedan races must have caused to the 
lieoide of India can batter be imagined than 
described The fierce intolerance of these 
people brought to a dead stop the development 
of Lwen the Islamic culture in Arabia and 
lMesopr)tammia The atrocities which these 
peoi)le committed in the name of Islam were 
entirel\- forei.gn to the true spirit of that reli.gion 
and to the teachings of its .great prophet. 


Mohammed. Under the early Arab Calipihs, 
no restrictions were imposed on the freedom of 
thought and speech. The pursuit of knowledge 
was held in high respect. If the teachings 
cmlx)died in the Koran were honoured, it was 
so because they were comparatively superior and 
more lofty to other writings and not because 
they were the only revelations of truth. 
“Every part of the globe,” says Ameer Ali, 
“was ransacked by the agents of the Caliphs 
for the hoarded treasures of anticimty ; these 
were brought to the capital and laid before an 
admiring and an appreciating public”. “The 
Saracenic race”, says he further, “by its elastic 
genius, as well as its central position with the 
priceless treasures of dying Greece and Rome 
on one side, and India and China far away 
sleeping a sleep of ages was, pre-eminently fitted 
to become the teacher of mankind under the 
inspiring influence of the great Prophet who 
.gave them a code and a nationality. And assisted 
by their si vereigns the Saracens caught rp the 
lessons of wisdom from the east and the west, 
com! lined them with the teachings of the master 
and starting as soldiers they ended as scholars. 
The Arabs, says Humboldt, were admirably 
.situated to act the jtart of mediators and to 
influence, the nations from the Euphrates to the 
Guadalqiiiver and Mid-Africa. Their un- 
exampled intellectual activity makes a distinct 
eiioch in the historv- of the world” (vide Sjiirit 
of Islam, p. 341). 

When the Idongols and the Turks took hold 
of the Khilapat quite a different state of things 
was brought into being. Then began what 
Ameer .\li rightly calls, “an unceasin.g struggle 
between patristicism and rationalism.” Some 
hberal-minded persons like the famous Sufi, A 1 
Gazalli tried to introduce the spirit of liberalism 
but in vain. “Even the influence of Imam A 1 
Gazalli,” says Ameer Ali, “and the temporal 
power of the sovereigns, some of whom were 
at heart rationalistic, would not have prevented 
the eventual victory of reason over the dead 
Weight of authority had not the IMongol sword 
turned the scale; ‘One Khan, one God; as the 
Khan’s ordinance is immutable, so is God’s 
decree’. Could any doctrine be more lo.gical 
or more irresistible, backed as it was by a 
milliiui swords? Rationalism, idiilosophy, the 
sciences and the arts, went down IxTore that 
avalanche of savagery never to rise again 
'rhe .gleam of li.ght which we have >een shiniim 
on Western Asia under the successors of 
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Halaku were the fitful rays of the setting suit. 
Policy worked with an inborn fanaticism in 
crushing any uiulea\'our to introduce rationalism 
and philosophy :n the iNioslem world. Tire 
lawyo-rs were not only strung but also the main 
supporters of despotism. The result was as we 
have seen that patristicisni took possession of 
the hearts of the largest ’portion of the Moslems 
and has, in the course of time, become a second 
nature with them. They even perceive nothing 
except through the medium of patristic glasses, 
iilahomed inculcated the use of reason ; his 
followers had made its exercise a sin. He 
preached against the authority and the extra- 
vagant veneration for human beings ; the 
Sunnies have caunonized the Salaf and the four 
jurist ; the Akhbari Shias, their Mujtahids, and 
have called any deviation from the course laid 
down by them, however much that deviation 
might accord with tlie Prophet's own teaching 
and with reason, a crime. He had said that 
.ghosts, apparitions and the like had nothing to 
do with Islam. They now believe firmly in 
them. He impres.scs on them to go in (|ucst of 
knowledge to the land of the heathens. They 
do not like it e-ven wlieii it is afforded to them 
in their own homes.” (S’/i/i/t of Islam : p. 41 ti 
The Arab comitiest of India was but a 
])assing episode, and the Moslems with whom 
the people of India came into contact were of 
the same liigoted tyjje as <lescribed by Ameer 
Ali. ^^'lult they did in Arabia and iMesopota- 
mia, they also did in India. It is needless to 
rejieat here the tale of iMosleiu sava.gcry and 
atrocitie>. These people were incapable of 
understanding and appreciatin.g the high 
ci\'ilisation and culture of India, and hence they 
k.oked down upon th.e Hindus with great con- 
tempt. Ill describing the legal position of the 
Hiiidu.s a Mahomedan doctor says to Allauddin 
Khilji ; “They are called pae ers of tribute and 
when the revenue officer demands silver from 
them, they should without ciuestion and with 
all humility and respect, tender gold. If the 
officer throws dirt into their mouths, they must 
without reluctance open their mouths wide to 
receive it. Cod holds them in contempt for 
He says “kcc]J them under in subjection”. To 
keei;i the Hindus in abasement is especially a 
religions duty ; because the Prophet has com- 
manded Us to slay them, plunder them, and 
make them captive saying, "convert them to 
Islam or .slay them or enslave them and spoil 
their wealth or property, “No doctor but the 


great doctor (Hanifa', to whose school we 
belong, has assented to the imposition of Jizia 
(poll tax! on the Hindus. Doctors of other 
schools allow no otlier alternative but “Death 
or Islam.” ''(rfdt ‘Medwwil India’ by Eane- 
Poole, p. 105-0). '■■-\llauddii! was of course too 
eager to take advantage of this ad\ice, and lie 
said to the doctor th.at lie did not understand 
liis argument but he had taken means to subdue 
thc pride of the Hindus and “had succeeded 
ill making them so obedient tliat at any com- 
mand they are ready to creep into holes like 
mice. “O doctor”, lie went on, “thou art a 
learned man. but hast no exp.erience of the 
world. Be assured that the Hindus vdll never 
become submissive and obedient til! they are 
reduced to poverty. I have theeciore given 
orders that just sufficient shall be left to them 
from vear to year, milk and cur. is, but ‘hey 
shall not be allowed to acemnuUte lioards of 
property {ibid., ]->. ic>6). 

These were the words in which the early 
IMoslem rulers exiilaiiied their policy Their 
sole aim was someliow to enrich themselves, 
For example, the first IMo.nhal eni])eror, Babar, 
did not find any attraction in India except that 
it was a “land of silver and .gold ” “Hindus- 
tan”, says he, “is a country tliat has few 
pleasures to rec(-minend it 'I'he peo]ile are not 
handsome. I'hey have no idea of the charms 
of friendly society. They have no .genius, no 
intellectual comprehension, no politeness, no 
kindness or fellow feeling, no ingenuity or 
mechanical skill in planning or executing their 
handicrafts, no skill or knowledge in de.sign or 
architecture. They have no good horses, no 
{pood flesh, no ice or cold water, no bread in 
their bazars, no baths, colleges or candles or 
torches, never a candle stick (ihid., jv 216). 
“The chief exceneiicc of Hindustan”, he says 
further, “is that it is a big countrv of gold and 
silver” (ibid.). The iniserablo condition of the 

Iho- arc -oiin' of Ur instjnirc-. 

ot arosleni pcrscctitii 'll- in In.li.i • — 

't) .tliilun.i W.Ts.nf uriti- ;n In- Tn vi\-,u-ii!-Ain-ar 
that ttlitii .Vlrniclilin Kliipi i',i]itnrcU. tlic cilv of 
Khaiiih,ny.nt In- killr.l foj- tlir nlnn ,.{ 1-1, am, al! the 
adult male TTiinlii iiihrihitaiit-, -it (louiiiy rivers of 
hlorid. -(lit the \' oijieii . .f tlmr o.iiiitrv with .all their 
.C'olil, -ilvtr .and jtwtl-, to hi- .iwii home and made 
■ahout tuelity tlioii-.ind in.aidi n- hi- iirivale -laves 
(“Sikh Reli.eion” hy Ar,araiilil!i , p xliii' 

(a) Til the Taha<|ii.at-i-Xn-irI it i- Uated that when 
Aruhatiiniad hakhtyar Khilaii (onqiiited Ililiar he put 
to the .sword about oiu hundred tlr.ii-aiid Tirahinins 
and hurnt a valiiabU ll.abrarv of aiieieiit f-aiiscrit 
hooks 'iiiitf.l 
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Hiiulus \\as hence but the natural result of the 
cruel and coiiteini'tible attitude adopted by the 
-\Iusleiu eiiiperors, under the fury of religious 
fanaticism. 

The state of things was however consider- 
abl\- altered under the later Maliomedaii rulers. 
It uas, by and by, realised by them that it 
would ha\’e been impossible to got'ern India 
without the willing co-operation of their Hindu 
subjects. The rulers and their followers had 
themselves settled in India and had married 
Hindu wives. Though not religiously they 
were in a sense socially, Hinduised. They 
therefore naturally thought of lessening the 
fierce rigour of their rule and to allow some 
amount of religious freedom to their Hindu 
subjects. In the time of the great Akbar, there 
tvas no distinction of status between the two 
communities. The bigotry and the illiberality 
of Aurangzeb is well-known ; but even under 
him the Hindus like Jaswant Sing occupied 
])ositions of trust in the army, and as Elphins- 
toiie i^oints out, it does not appear that a single 
Hindu suffered death, imprisonment or tax of 
property for his religion, or indeed that any 
individual was (juestioned for the open exercise 
of the worship of his fathers. “Religious 
toleration,” says Dr. Ray, “backed up by a 
policy and dictated no loss by .generosity than 
by lu'udeiice, was the rule and not the excep- 
tion witli the ^loghul emperors”. In the south 
ulierc Mahomedan intluence was never strong 
or firmly rooted, the Hindus held in their own 
lunuls the administrative management of their 
Itlahoniedan masters. The founder of the 
Lahamani kingdom owed his prosperity to a 
Hindu, a Brahmin, who liberated him from 
slavery. The Bahamani kings, out of respect 
to their founder and their founder’s liberator, 
never persecuted the Hindus so severely as in 
tile north. The Brahmins occupied such 
important posts as those of ministers and 
ambassadors. The ^larathas occupied the posts 
of generals in their army. The famous Hindu 
ministers Akkana and Madanna were amon.g the 
most distinguished statesmen under the kings 
of flolkonda. A Brahman named IMadaii 
I’andit exercised a great influence over the last 
Pasha of Bijapnr. All these instances tend to 
show that the Hindus and the Mahomedans, 
gradually saw tliat they could not help co- 
operating with each other; and as active co- 


operation grew between these communities, 
their lives became considerably influenced by 
the thoughts, ideas, manners and customs of 
each other. 

It would hence be erroneous to deny that 
India has not at all changed under the 
Mahomedans ; yet such is the opinion of some 
distinguished writers. “In India as ever in the 
east , says Lane Poole, “change is so gradual 
as almost to be imperceptible. Ancient India 
was too deeply rooted in its traditions to wither 
even under the storm of Muslim conquests. 
The old Indian life survived the shock of the 
new ideas, which it modified at least as much 
at it was modified ; it outlived the Muslim 
period and still endures but little altered in 
the modern a.ge of English domination. It 
never really assimilated the foreigners or their 
ideas. Despite the efforts of a few wide-seeing 
men like Akbar, no true or permanent union 
took place between the Hindus and the 
Mnsalmans, and the ascendent races, whether 
Turks, Persians, Afgans or Mongals, remained 
essentially an army of occunation among a 
hostile or at least a repellent population”, 
(Medieval India P. I\'). 

A careful study of Hindu and IMnsalman life 
.shows this opinion to be miite untenable. As 
stated above, sncli was no doubt the case in the 
first period of Mnsalnian rule. But when the 
ISIohoniedans became the real inhabitants of 
India, they and the Hindus gradually assi’-nBat- 
ed with each other. An era of Hindu-lMosleTn 
collaboration began in every walk of human life 
and Dr. P. C. Ray is quite right when he savs, 
that the history of the progress of Islam in 
India is the history of Hindn-lMoslem collabora- 
tion. 

An ateempt will be made in the next issue to 
delineate the results of this collalxiration in its 
religious, social and cultural aspects. Every 
aspect of this Hindu-lMoslem collalxiration is 
very interesting and important from the point 
of view of the interaction lietween Hindus and 
Mahomedans and hence needs detailed treat- 
ment. The next contribution will therefore lie 
devoted to the description of each of these 
aspects and comment on the future relation- 
ship of these connmmities with a view to show 
how that relationshiji is bound to be essentially 
cordial and mutually hcliiful. 

(To be eoiliiuicd). 
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NOTES ox GRAMOPHONE MUSIC. 


As so many of the numerous readers of the 
H>udu<taii Rcvu:,- po.sbes.s gramophones, it has 
Ijeeii deckled to include a series of notes on 
new gramoplujue records of interest, covering 
all kinds of records now manufactured, and 
and also witli occasional notes on the selection 
of machines, sound-hoxes, and other items 
i.ecessary to the fullest possible use and enjoy- 
ment of this ir.odern invention for musical re- 
production. 

In fact, We must, at the outset, be careful 
to emphasise that the best results can only be 
obtained by using a really good machine. To 
Use .good records on a poor machine is like a 
short sighted man who needs spectacles, tryin.g 
to read with a pair which are quite uusuitahlc. 
(’)n the other hand, even with poor or worn 
records, much better results are to bo obtained 
by using a .good machine. This does not mean 
that a very costlv gramophone must he pur- 
chased. In some of the most expensive 
machines, the actual reproducing meclianism i' 
no letter than it i' on an ordinary priced 
machine. The re-ason is that when a machine 
has reached its maximum power, nothing more 
can 1 e added except a most ornamental 
cabinet. Xo doubt this is verv nice, and 
proper for those who can afford such a machine, 
blit the woodv. ork or the medal casing and 
finish are quite apart from the actual value of 
the IMachinc as a sound reproducer 

We shall, therefore, from time to time, 
recommend in these notes certain machines, 
sonnd-hoxes. and ritlier items which we hai'e 
jiersonallv tested rarefullv, as well as records, 
so that readers who niav decide to buv them 
will know what thev are to receive. Manv of 
these are available In India, hut if not, then 
thev can he ordered direct from the U’akcrs 
taking care not to ffirget that the cost of carriage 
and custom iluties will have to he added to the 
ordinarv tirices in everv instance. Oreat care 
is taken in fjackine and it is rare for items to 
arrive in any wav damaged 

' Ftif du- r< .lu i-int Tii-f of rea<lt-r^ who want lisK 
wt_ helo’A iht of innkcts -f er.'mioi.hoiK 

ror<'>riy. who^, rt i or.p arc inrhnl.-i] 711 rtw a u 

noti - 

'TT tr t ' ('.r.iinoplioi!, Coiiiji.im-, -h’ Oxfoni St 
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Songs and Bailads. 


Among the category of songs and ballads 
are included some \ ery diverse kinds of music, 
from traditional folk-songs, up to wrv iiioderii 
coiicert-pilatform or music hall songs. We 
exclude from this section all extracts for 
operas, which are elsewhere mentioned. 

The researches of English musicians into 
the various folk songs still existent in remote 
parts of Great Britain, has led to many of these 
traditional airs being recorded, and to those 
who appreciate the real music <'f any country, 
an.v of them are interesting, INlostly thev are 
simple, melodious, and often “catchy" and 
easy to renieiiil.or. Among the most beautiful 
are the “Songs of tlie Hebrides" which have 
been collected from these lonely Islands to the 
north of Scotland by IMrs. Kennedy Eraser, ami 
we have records issued by Several companies. 
I d.ga Haley, a contralto singer of note, renders 
the /', h ''/oii y f.ovc /.ill Very finely (reverse, 
lUackbiid Soit^i;, modern) on \’ocalioi] (Xo. 
R-bicoi .Another Hebridean song is tlie SheiVtn,!: 
Soufi (H. M, V. Xo. B i75(.i( sung by Mac- 
f'.regor (reverse, Faiiy .S'migp (mmcrfd/ hloiir 
.sung by Harold Farror. The Beltoiia records of 
Hebridean songs include .S'/yve Iloat Soia^ and 
like Toon Clerk {Xo. yi>4) The Road to the 
J.dc.'i, (250! /\hhiiiul\ Caller. (705) the Ifodim; 
Song (707) and The Skye h'hhe'rC Song (726). 
They can all he higlilv recoiiiniendcd. 

Among Scottisl) .songs are sonic very fine 
exatnides, notably a disc bearing two songs 
by Alex, Maegregor, Maiden of Mo)-ecn, (an 
Ossiaiiic Love Lament) and Vy XannieS- A:oa' 
(H. M. A'. Xo B, 1-07) Others include Sound 
the fhbroch, sung by J. C. Lockhart (Parlo. 
EyiiS) and flnie.f o’ Mai. both of them vigorous 
Scottish melodies, 

_ Tin-ning to Iri.sh. songs, we have a rollick- 
ing folksong in fug of Rnnch. sung by Peter 


1.011, l',„ j oral. on, Vor.ijion Or,,iiiopli,,nr- Com- 

p.im. Duiiraii \\rmu, Tiin R<mi1 W C T 

1.011,1, „ ipar],,pl„„K, p.irloplionr Conipniiv 

City koa,l, 1 , 011 , p.n p p , fllelton.) y,„-,l,„-h'Cotn- 
P.iin, -V. Clrrkrnutl! R,,a,l, p p ,, (Velvrt- 

aml Wniiui-t PilPon Prll Coinpanv, OPngall 
r.oiiil.iii, S W 1; 
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Dav2soii, and on the reverse The Mountains of 
Mour)u\ u tine ballad (H INI. Xo, B. 12(35) 
Difierent are two songs I irisli I were on 
Yonder Hill, and The Last (TUinpse of 
Erin sung Ijy a contralto, INIinnie Mearns 
(Beltona Xo. 02 1) but they also are very appeal- 
ing. INIodern songs are .!» htsh Love Song, 
and Lot the Lieen, (Parlo. E. .tiobi the latter 
a martial air \-igorousIy sung by Dennis Cox. 
Another interesting couple of songs is on a 
record Ijearing The Shawl of (laTway itrey and 
The Soldiers’ Song, both modern in rendering 
and \-ery clear. (Parlo, E. 51570 

II. 

English Songs. 

English folksongs and ancient ballads 
cover a c'ery wide ground from harvesting and 
other country songs and dances to the sea 
songs, or shanties as they are called. An 
excellent specimen is offered by Beltona, with 
Shenandoah on one side, and Billy Boy, and 
Going down to Hilo tegetlier on the reverse 
(Xo. 0040) well sung by Ilebtleii F'oster an<l 
excellently recorded. A drinking song is 
Good .lie thou .Irl niy Palling, sung l)y 
John Ooss with a ,g<3od chorus. Among such, 
songs perhaps we may jrlace .Shakespere’s 
famous ditty. Sigh Xo More, Ladies, sung by 
John Coates (Vocalion. Xo. A. -0252) with the 
same singer on reverse, in Come not II hen T 
am Dead. Ilis powerful voice is heard to great 
advantage and the recordin.g is exceptionallv 
clear. 

l\Iany of these f< 3 lkson,gs are for choral sing- 
ing, and among the finest we have heard must 
be jdaced two son.gs rendered on one record 
(H. IM. V. Xo. E. 570) by the Dc Reske 
Sin, gets.. These are Bushes and Briais, and 
ITintcr is Gone, both sweetly snn.g. 
Another verv fine son.g is from Yorkshire, On 
Jlkla Moor Baht Hat (the translation of wliich 
dialect is “(ti] Ilkley Moor without Hat ” It is 
beautifullv sun.g by the f-heffield Oi43he\is IMale 
I'oice Quartette and recorded b>- the Edison 
Bell Co. (Xo. W. 4454I by the latest methods. 
The Glasgow Or]3heus Choir .gives the Hamp- 
shire Isong of the Blaeksmith , and a well known 
Scottish melody. H i a Hnndied I'ipeis and . I ’ 
(Reltone XT. 245). I’ladimir Rosing, a 
first rank opera sin.ger, .gives of his dramatic 
best in I.ord Rendal, a famous Somerset son.g, 


with an Irish famine song on the reverse, 
Ovei Title (\’ucaliou A-0225) 

III. 

Negro Spirituals. 

Among otlier similar melodies we must 
include the now well-known “Xegro Spirituals” 
which are songs based more or less closely 011 
hymn tunes, and sung by negro slaves in the 
cotton fields of the Southern States of America. 
It is dithcult to find any ordinary concert 
platform singer who can render the real spirit 
of these plaintive melodies, and the best records 
are those where the songs are rendered bt- 
trained ne.gro sin,gers. One such has Bye and 
Bye, and ircrc you there, both magnificently 
sung by Paul Robeson (H. M, N’ci, B. 2126I 
whose wouderftd bass voice is reproduced in a 
\ery realistic manner with great power. Other 
“Spirituals” are sung by Roland Hayes, also 
a negr(3, but a tenor, in Peep River, and Sweet 
Chariot (\’ocalion, Xo. R-615’,) and Go Pown, 
Moses (R-6i5ib 

IVheii we C( 3 me to the lighter side of nc,gro 
melodies, WO .get to the cn.rnfield .son,gs, and 
then to the dancin.g and to jax/. music, some of 
which is very entertaining. My Old Kentucky 
Home, and Old Black Joe, sung by the Beltona 
Quartette, is a fine record (Beltona X'o. 541I 
S,., too, is Kentucky Babe, sun.g by Jstanle.v 
Wells, an excellent teiu'r r,f sweet voice (Beltona 
577I, reverse with Cornfield Medley 
(Beltona Quartette’). 

IV. 

Hawaiian Music. 

Traditional music of a quite different type 
is that which is now known as Hawaiian IMusic, 
I laved usuall.v on the special guitars tnade in 
those Pacific Islands. The airs 3ary from a 
slow and stately march, to waltz time melodies 
and others with a very raind tempo. The 
available recoids vary, the best being those 
having the real old tunes. Some of the varia- 
tiims use<l in .American music halls are not so 
.g( 3 od, but all of the followin.g cai; be safely 
recommended as bein.g really mn.sical. On one 
disc are .lloha Oe and Hula Hula, twa3 unaltered 
traditional tunes, duets by Coral Plavers 
(Beltona, Xh) 4(30), Others are Peail of Hawaii, 
and Hawaiian Slai of Love (X'o. S77' and 
Somewhcie 'it llonolulii with, Kohala Marrh 
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iXo. S30) all by the Coral Placer-, and the last 
named very finely rendered indioed. Hawaiian 
music together v, itli tlie \o',ee is exemplified in a 
first rate parlophone record, of Ifazouii 

Isung by l’ir,ginia Burt', and Kti-l-ii-.l (sitng by 
Lewes Janies, accomjie.nied by Hawaiian 
Orchestral. 

-Vnother presents Hazooiiaii \\\dtz Melody 
and Kcleuia ll’alf: (H.H V. Beo;) both .guitar 
duets pda>'ed by Palie-Ka-Lua and David-K- 
Kaili. 

V. 

Songs by Famous Singers. 

Songs b}- world famous celelirities include 
PubiiiiiiJika , a Russian son.g <yf the haulers, sung 
by Theodore Chaliapin, with another Russian 
song, Dozen the Peti.reky (H.l^I Xo. DA. 6ii 
of wliich one is never tired, so finely are they 
done Carueo. the “tenor \ritli tlie voice of 
gold” has left reconls of his art for future 
geiieratimis in such records as 0 Sole Mio, ami 
A Vitcchcllei, two Xeaj.olitau son.gs rendered 
with all his ininiitable skill aiul power. 

DAio.t). In a siniilar category ue can [dace a 
most unusual record, sung b_\- Chief Os-Ke-Xou- 
Ton, a Canadian Red Indian who [loseesees a 
marvellous baritone voice of s.Nuniath.v and 
power. He gives us Invoeal ion to the Sun 
Ciod, aticl Peyote Ihinkiiiff Sony (of the Xavnjo 
Indians and evervoiie who h,ves tine --ingiiig 
should obtain this record (HAH' B.to.s;,). 
Robert Radford, a well-known Eii,gli''li bass 
singer, gives two Humgariaii folksongs. Had a 
Horse, and Slupherd , See Thy llorsi T I'oaiiiiiiy 
Mane (Hi\I\'. E psr) and Evan 'W'ilhknns. a 
Welsh tenor, an cihl Welsh song called Y Dtiyn 
Pur (Hi\I\’ DA, ytbi Kniiny Destinn, the 
famous operatic star, also sings a Hnn.garian 
.song (she is lierself Hungarian bonii Sloiochei 
Pisen, with great spirit in her brilliant soinano. 
(HMV. DA. 505) An Italian son.g, Dnllnnita, 
by Leoncavallo, is ^ung in Italian by Xieolo 
Fnsati, with a Creole screiuale --nn.g in Si'anish, 
Hi’, Ay, Ay, ^\ith .great , gusto. (Xo. rrpol. 

Robert Howe, a baritone with a fine \'oice 
of treinendons power, sings two old Kn.glish 
sailor son.gs, I'he Ito^unPs Poniciit, and The 
Longshore me n , on a Parlophone record which 
is clear and <lis!iti t in e\'ei> \\ord(Xo E rogp.,' 
a recf)rd of rei! di'-tincti<m. The fanion.s Sono 
of the 1 olga P>oahuni is very ixalisticallv .given 
bv \dadimir Rosin.g, in Riissian, with also fhc 


Le'gii Lullaby, (^'ocalion. Xo. .\-0c30l both 
with orchestral accompaniment, makiu.g a very 
satisfactory record of the first class. The same 
"iii.ger .gives us Rubinstein's song. The Ptisoner, 
and lMon,ssorgsky’s cauipuAtiun, Yereiuoiishka’ 

L ladle Song, both sung in Russian in a very 
dramatic manner (\'ocalion. 15 . .tiosi. 

VL. 

Welsh Vocal Music. 

Welsh singers offer some most delightful 
fare. A duet consistii’.g of (Miss iMair Jones and 
Mr. Gwilym Wigley, soprano and tenor, sin.g 

L.irhti Yi Eycr Y Dacihoiii Kin Pan ( IIV 
C'ouu from the Horn of the Eagle) b_v 
Dr. J. Parry, a Welsh comj.oser of first 
rank. Tliis [larticnlar duet is as tuneful 
and melodious as anythin.g done by ftullivan in 
his famous Cjieras. Th.e same may be said of 
the rcVer.se side, wliicli contains a duet, Howell 
and Ph, dwell, fri in Dr Parry's ojiera, Plodzeeu. 
Tills rec<ird is a most commendable piece of 
w.oi'k in every way, and all ojiera lovers should 
hasten to acquire it (Parlophone. E,to66i. 
.Mmost as good is Ti I! yddosl IHh Ddyzeed Ey 
\ghah'‘i:, also by Dr. Parry, and lb Eigoru A 
Y'lin (an anthein' by the stinie ci nq.'oser, both 
sung by the London Welsh Quartette (Parlo- 
[ihone. Ep'bo), Further examples of this 
melodious Welsh sin,ging are to hand in 
Ehyhlgiiu Y .Mungod (I'h, Monks ll’ar March] 
by Dr. J. Parrv, a \ery s]iirited marchin.g time, 
and ■‘oi.r \ P>oieu (The Morning Stars] by 
Ib'othero, both snug h>' the Welsh (Male 
Quartette (Beltona coal and other extracts from 
lllodzeeii , the II eddiiig I! alL .and Mar this 
Piouquet be Pi eifihc tie , bi)th sung hv the IVel.sh 
Quartette (Beltona. e^S). 

A modern record with two ballads contains 
the Song of the Tinker, and The Ragman , well 
sling 1 >\' Dai'id Brimell, a bass siIlO'^_.[- con- 
siderable [.ower (Parlo. E 5.1301 

VH. 

Choral Music. 

In aildition to .sonie cliora! work alrcadv 
nieiiti'-ned in preiioiis sections anioii.g folk- 
songs^ tliere is an increasing range of fine work 
■wailable from many diverse sources. The 
I <-irlfi]ihonc krinipaiiy record the singing of the 
Irii.lei Ladies Madrigal Choir, and ewerv' disc 
thev have [irodiiced is worth close attention. Of 
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uutblaiulin" cxcclleiicu is Abcndlu'd [Ei-cnin^ 
Song) by v.itli . 1 ;! 7 b) Il’fi.Ct’ — 

Schalafc SchUiti (Lullaby 1 )\- Schubert uii the 
reverse (No. E. 1020S1 a record which gives a 
wonderful reproduction of well controlled 
melody. The same Company has secured the 
sole rights to record the singing of the world 
famous Sistiiie \'atican Choir in Rome, con- 
ducted by Monsignor Casimiri. This is a com- 
plete complementary to the Innler Ladies’ 
Choir, for the \'atican Chi'ir is of course restrict- 
ed solely to male voices. The members are 
selected from trahied choristers and are the best 
to be obtained, fcrniiiig a musical body of 
wonderful sweetness. In 0 Rex Gloria' and 
Exultate Jusli (No. R. 20005' lovers of Cathi'lic 
Church INIusic will obtain something they will 
not find surpassed on any recor<L 

Among “His Masters Voice” records of 
choirs may be mentioned Fiaytr of Tluutksgivin e’ 
(a folksong of the Netherlands) rendei'ed with 
great skill by the Trinity Choir, accompanied 
with a piano, with llatk, Hark my Soul, un- 
accompanied, on the rex'erse ILogi'. 

.\uother is 0 Sacot the Eve (Norwegian 

folk tune) brilliantly sung by John (lo.ss and 
the Cathedra] male voice (juartett (H.M.\'. 
n.’oip) with a iiegr(i siiirilual on the other side. 
Sinner, Please Ilon’t lei Tti!\ fTarvesl Pass, by 
the same singers. 

vnT. 

Piano Music. 

'I'hc recording of pi.mo music is rapidly 
inijiroving, and a very clear tone is obtainable 
from the latest is.snes. Cne of the most remark- 
ahle records recently issued is Organ I oceaia 
and I'ligue {bach and Taitsig) played in a 
masterly manner hy Miss (Marie Novello, and 
magnificently recorded liy the Edison bell C('ni- 
[lany (No. O70. \'elvct Face). Played on a 
sufficiently g<'od machine, the illusion of the 
instrument in the room is almost perfect. The 
music is Rach, and the only remark we can 
possibly make is that the work was original!'' 
written for the organ and lias not heen improved, 
as such, hv transpiositioii to the ]iiano. Eo'- 
those who do not know the organ rendering this 
defect will not exist. We should like to hear 
the original organ fu.gue recorded hv Edison 
bell. 

A Polonaise by Chopin is delightfully jilayed 
by Steiiheii Fisher with Pause Ncgie {Cyril 


beolh on the reverse (Beltoua No. 464) and 
Ethel Attwood gixes us, from Mendellsohii, his 
Spiing Song and the Bees' I'l'edding (Eeltona. 
Nil. 6051! with delicacy and feeling. 

Ill this section we may perhaps aild a record, 
not of the piano, but of the instrument from 
which it was developed, the harpsiciiord. Miss 
X’iolet Gordon Wo-dhonse, an expert in English 
folk tunes, .gives a spirited rendering of Three 
English Folk Paiices (Xezoeaslle ; Eleddon of 
I-omsley; and .Step Backi witli Xohody's Gigge 
on reverse (H. (M. No. E. 203L 

IX. 

Violin and 'Cello Music. 

The violin, when well played and properly 
recorded, is an unsurpassable instrument for 
reproduction of grami-phoiie records, and some 
of tile discs now offered will jirohably never be 
exe'elied. The 3 Iaestros know this, and are 
si'.metimes teinjited to give the same bravura, 
the same extreme delicacy of technique, when 
playing for the recording room as they do on 
the concert platform. When played on a first- 
cla.ss instrument with a proper sound-box and 
the right needks, notliing is lost and the effect 
is exactly the same as if the \iolin were being 
p-layed in the room, the only dift'crence being a 
'•light decrease in the actual volume of sound, 
thcu.eh the proportion remains the same. This 
i-- really a marvellous feat of scientific skill, and 
We should he very thankful to the gramophone 
exports whose united labour hac'e .given ns the 
possibility rf having this music at any place and 
any time we desire. The violin is of course 
very similar in tone to tlie Indian v/iiii, though 
each instrument has its own cliaracteristic 
timbre, and one is mainly plucked and the other 
mainly bowed in playing. We Iiave not yet 
mot with English records of tlie viua, but hope 
that before long some of the best Indian 
melodies will be recorded from the work of 
exp.ert players. 'I'his music is too good not to 
he made a\ai!able to Europe — and also for 
India ! 

.\mon,g tlie first of t'ioliu masters is Fritz 
Kreisler, who has also begun composing, as well 
as arranging oilier music, for the violin. His 
Taiubouiiii Lliiiiois combines opportunity for 
the exhibition of the utmost virtuositv in execu- 
tion with real niu.sical comjtosition, two factors 
which arc not .abvays allied. On this disc 
(H.IM.V. No. D.B.;!,''' this composition is finely 
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repniduccd, togctlK-r with Scliubcri’s Moment 
}[i!siLale and Tanibouriii (ai the rexx-rse side. 
He also gives us Melody (Aclironi and 

\\'ienax ski’s Conctt:o in D. Mino)^ for the 
\iidin DB.aoii nliicli reach the 

greatest heights in recording of the violin. 
Another Jewish nine is Ilebieze I^itllaby 
(-A.chron) brilliantly played, with (inonf Adagio 
from Raymonda iCda/ounovi on another disc 
(H.i\I D -A. yon , .switch, works as these for the 
\iolin are lerhaps the nearest approach t.f 
European music to the best rif Indian melodies. 

-A young virtuosos of eminence, though m)t 
so iiL-ll known as yet in Europe, is Tossy 
S])iwakonsky , whose brilliant and faultless 
technical rendering of Slavonic Dances (Dvorak- 
Kreisler -Vu. 3, ll. c.- 0. E 'minor) occupy a 
first rate Parloplioiie disc (E. 10440). W’e sliall 
undoubtedly hear much more of this player, for 
he is certainly in the very front rank of violi- 
nists Another work arranged by Kreisle-r i- 
Serenade Espagnole , played by G. Winchester 
(Beltona. £>171 who also renders Swing Song 
(Ethel L’arnes) in an accej •table manner Thi' 
P’layer offers one (f Coleridge Taylor’s Afruan 
Dances with I'i^ion (Ordla' on another disc 
(Beltona. Si I). The same makers also pr<xluce 
’cello solos by Cli' e \\'e,ston, with l.nllaby 
(Cyril .'icott) and Popper’s well-knc.wn I'aran- 
lelle (Xo. 585) and the same player gives us 
Romsky K.orsak(,v’', delightful little lyric, Hindoo 
Song also as a 'cello solo, with An Italian 

Love Song (,ii the re\ erse (Beltona .sio). 
.\nother ’cellist, Anthony Pith, renders Mc^zart’s 
l.arglictLo very tvell (Edison Bell. E.Ph bySl 
with Tanintcllc on the reverse. 

X 

Pipes and Ziinbalon. 

Amoii.g oth.cr reconls 1 f excellence may be 
nrited r.iam Walsh's disc, with the Irish Pipes, 
.giviiyg Tin Lank-, of Suit (an old Irish airi and 
the (lardcn of Ifaisie-, (H B.C'oyy), in which 

the ba,g])i]>es bring out the best possible, with- 
out any blatancy and with .great skill in mani- 
pulation, producing a very fine tone. Two 
records combine the /inibalon with (liaiio, on 
which ISizta Godolban vi,goronsly imoduces 
Rttssioii i,yp^y Air and Rumanian Hypsy Air 
(H.Ar.\ B.co^o' and the other I.a Cc T^eschnu 
(a Caucasian melody 1 with another comjiosition 
Divvy !• in gets (II. 31 . 3 ’ 11.2 109). 


XI 

Orche.stral and Chamber Music. 

Good records of chanilter music, for string 
quartettes, trios, or (juintettes, as well as full 
orchestras, continues to tempt the lover of this 
kind of music with first rate reproductions. .A 
number (.f long works are now reproduced in 
sets of records which indude any number, from 
two to nine or ten, so that the playing of one of 
these masterpieces of compositiuii may take an 
hour cr more. At the moment, however, we 
shall include notes only of shorter I'ieces. 

First on onr list is Grieg’s magnificent Piano 
tonceito, as it is usually called — it is the only 
one he has written, on two records (H 31 . \k 
^- 55 t 55 - i played l.>y the Albery Hall 
< Tchestra, contlucted by Landon Ronald. This 
t oneerlo in A Minor Op. it' is a marvellous 
piece of s^-nii-erotic symbolism, and expresses 
the eimstional relations between man and woman 
in i>assages of direct and remarkable power, the 
balance being coustructeil between the masculine 
element expres.sed through the ]uann, while the 
tcminiiie siile occujiie.s the raii.ge of the orches- 
tra. .Alternately either is dominant until near 
the end (•£ the I bird Aloveiueiit 'when the 
moving balance becomes etpial at the final sta.go. 

.\t the 'ip'po'ite exttetne is .Sonala in D 
(Bacli' rendered b\- Howard Bliss and Stanley 
Chappie with cello and i‘>ianu I'esi’iectivclv in 
wliich the architectonic tpudities of Bach’s com- 
position are oiwioiw. On tlie two records 
(\ <ica!ion. R.'igci.S/oi tlw- fmir movements 
jwoceed most nielodiouslv in a delightful and 
niasterly balance between the two mstnnnents. 
The recording is perfect and tlie mellow tone 
of the 'cello is admirably reproduced 

The same orchestra which plays the Grieg 
Concato also (,ffers two (;f .Alozart’s works: 
Lo Xozvo di Pogaio, and Divmlimento ■. Minuet 
and Tiio (H.M\-, X(e D.ioo.A in which the 
gi aceful delicacy i,f the coni] oser is fully dis- 
played. .Viiother Gm-man composer, Beethoven, 
is rei^reseiUed in a fine Parloplioiie di-c 
(E. 104461 uhieh gives, ,,n two sides, seven of 
i.cman Dancey e.xcellelitlv 
lendere.! bv the orcliestra of the State Opera 
bmse III Berlin, w|,(. also give us Brahms’ 
iO-ecAine) i,, two parts 
' /-■I'Abb.' which is howeVer not so drv 

as^the title would suggest, for the work is based 
' songs of the German students 

mmch they sing at Enivetsity gatherings and 
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A third di^c, from this capable 
'.rchcstra is Die II eihe dcs Hauscs [Ovoturc 
in two parts, Iiy Bt-wthoven (Parle., £.10,^54'. 
From an English trio of obciousl.v crmpcteiit 
players, ive h.ave Plantation Songs, 1 emiiiiscen t 
of merry negro melodies, and .la i'iUage, a li.ght 
and graceful composition by Ernest Gillet 
(Parlo. E.10113) lioth rendered b\' the Edith 
Eorand Trio in a verv acceiitable manner. 
The same t iidinist, Edith Eorand, leads he- 
orchestra in I'anja (Russian fi'lkson.gi and a 
t'uriation of the .S\n;<; of the Eolga Boatmen 
(Parlo. E. 5262). 

The Fntlierland Ftring Quartette give a 
beautiful and competent rendering of the 
delightful Moment Miisieale (Schubert as well 
as To a W'ilel Rose (MacDowell in a brilliant 
record at a most reas; liable iirice — half a crown 
— (Beltona 411) and this record nia.v strongly 
be recommended to lovers of first cla.ss chamber 
music. Another of verv hi.gh value is 'Kazbek 
(Russian fnlksongl with i'etbena de la Paloma 
(Preton) played by IMosi-hetto and liis Orchestra 
at the Pavoy Hotel, Eoiulon (\’ocalion. No. X. 
ophok The Aeolian (Orchestra give an instru- 
mental rendering t f Russian I'olk.songs 
Berctuse and Rondo (Liadov) and also Chant 
Rchgieux and Chant de Xoel (Liadov) which is 
good tiiusic well played (d’oe. R.ot.tou 'I'he 
Harmony Trio (ilay Xoinegtan Cradle Song 
very well (Aco 0.150:1) with Lclire D'.lrmand 
(Haagmann in delightful swiiigin.g rhythm by 
the \’eriion Ptring Quintette, on teverse. An 
Edison Hell record of interest is .Ifarc/ic/a (an 
old Mc.Kican iiielody with By the W'ateis of 
Xintielonka, both instruiiientally rendered by 
the Hearpe Quartette, with two violins, harp, 
and ’cello (M'iniier. 4457) which is excellently 
recorded, the tone i-.f the harp being particularly 
clear, while the other^ are not lost. The great 
favorite. Ballet Rgypticn (Luiginei, is often 
Used for cinema music, but the Siiile is very 
fully though not completely .given on two re- 
cor<ls (\'. F. 1177 'pS) b_v the Palladitinr 
Octette, which will [dease those who like li.ght 
and tuneful music well ])layed. 

The Langham Symphony Orcliestra is a fine 
cf.mbiuation of players who gi\ e us the famous 
William Tell Oveitnie (Rossini* oit two com- 
plete records (Pelt'.na. No. sooc/.t) very skil- 
fully. On amUher disc is Shepherds' Panccs, 
some favourite dance airs from German’s 
Henry I'lII is repirodiiced from the pdayin.g of 
the Sutherland Orchestra (Eeltona. No. 5010) 


with the other side occupied by The Angehis, 
from .S'ct’Jit’.s- Pitioteseiue (Massenet). 

W e* may perhaps mention here a band record 
of luiusual excellence (Ed. Bell \’.F. No. 677) 
which has the hand of H.!\E Scotts Guards 
playing part I and II of Each’s Prelude, Choral, 
and Fugue, but this record demands care and 
a first-rate instrument to get its real tone, so 
delicate is the recording of the fine music. 

XII 

Dance Music. 

Records with dance music are exceedingly’ 
popular, and some makers sell probably as many 
of these as the rest of their discs put together. 
Most of the music is naturally of an ephemeral 
type, but the keen dancer demands the latest, 
and with thu varying developments of the 
nicdcrn dance, the music, also, must continue 
to develop. First rate dance records can be 
i.btained at \ery low prices, and the standard 
half crown record offers all that can be desired. 
The orchestras retained for the work are the 
best that can be found, and are undoubtedly 
very eX] ert in dance music, which is not sur- 
prisin.g, as they are usually playing every’ night 
duriii.g the dancing season, in London ball- 
rooms. Ftom Edison Bell Company come .1 
fine little Selection, ainou,g which our favourite 
jiroves to be Chinky Putterly (Chinese fox-trotl 
which lias a peculariarly fascinating rhythm 
(Winner, 4455!. The ethers include Pearl of 
Malabai fox-trol song (W. 4446) the famous 
Bobadilla one stc]) (W. 4451) .S'x'cci Child, a fox- 
trot with vocal chorus (W. 4450) Sometime , a 
waltz son.g (W. 445^1 .1 Xight of Love, a waltz 
played by the Re.geiit Dance Orchestra (W, 
4447) and (hi! Hoie 1 miss you To-night ! also 
a son.g waltz (W. 445ti). From the same makers 
comes a banjo solo Pickins (W. 4452' of distinct 
interest. 

XIII 

The new imocess of recording b_v the 
electrical device of the microphone has been 
ia]>idly taken up by the leading companies. 
Amon.g them none are more successful than the 
]'roducers of the ma.guificent Polydor’” records, 
amon.g which can he found a wide range of 
musical works of the hi.ghest excellence, record- 

■■■Volyfihontecrke, .t. G. Markgralcn Stra^se 76, 
Berlin, S. W. ' S Germany. 
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ed as accurately as is humanlj' possible. From 
them, many of the great works can be obtained, 
records of which have not yet been atteinx>ted 
by any other company ; nr, in some cases, have 
been done perhaps b_v one c.nnpany only. The 
electrical process of recording allows the record- 
ing needle to receive more powerful but still 
more delicate impacts, so that finer and finer 
shades, indescribable in words but immediately 
recognisable to the trained ear, are transmitted 
to the master record. From this the matrix is 
made, and then from it the records for sale 
are duplicated. The gramapdione is no longer 
a toy, no longer an instrument creating 
barbarons noises, hut is now a scientific instru- 
ment capable, in expert hands, of reproducing 
accurately the complex volume of a coinjdete 
orchestra or the sounds of a thousand voices. 

(.)ne warning is very necessary to those who 
now possess gramai)hones of older types, with 
small and cheap .sound-boxes. This is the fact 
that it is absolrtely essential to use records on 
a first-class machine to be certain of getting 
the best results. It is unwise to use a cheap) 
and badly adjusted machine, sold for a fe'v 
rup)ees, with a sound-box made by iiie.v- 
perienced hands, and then to put on these fine 
records, expecting to get the best music out of 
them. The woodwork of a machine inatlers 
comparatively little, except from the point of 
app>ear£UJCe, but it must have a good motor, and 
it is absolutelv essential to get the best possible 
sonncl-box. Some people use the machines 
with the large horn, made of metal or wood, 
while others ; refer the more modern type with 
the internal concealed horn. The writvr uses a 
m.odel with a 22 inch oak horn of the externa) 
type, and finds it jiroduces a volume of tone 
e(|ual to anything on the market at the i)resent 
time. Correct needle tracking is necessary, 
which means that the needle point must im])iiige 
on the record at a direct tangent, at right 
angles with the diameter of the record. iMany 
niachines have the tone arm wrongly V)laced to 
admit of this and it requires to be taken off and 
moved slightly. The needle point should be 
able to touch the centre pivot of the turn-table. 
The angle of the needle against the face of the 
record is generally recommended to be about 
70 degrees. For electrical records, it is advis- 
able not to use too short a needle, as this 
diminishes the vibrational power and causes 
blurring. iNIore vibration is caused by electri- 
callj’ recorded discs than by those made under 


the older direct process, and allowance must be 
made for it. This is the reason why cheap and 
poor sound-boxes cannot possibly give the b.-st 
results. It is not sufiicient for the owner of 
the gramaplioiie merely to wind it np, stick 
any needle in tlie holder, and an\- record on the 
tnrn-table, and e.xpect automatically to get the 
finest reproduction of music. The gramophone 
is more of a niechanism than a piano, but it 
still rcspionds to care in operation. 


XI\" 


Orchestral Records. 


Among the finest records obtainable in the 
world, we must place the magnificent Polydor 
Series of the works of Beethoven, the great 
C/ernian composer. We have not space to 
ntention everv one here, so those interi.sted 
should Send for a list The prices will be 
found remarkably modeiate, though when they 
run to sets of four or even five discs, to com- 
plete one work, they seem to mount vip. But 
this means that ’t is j'ossible to get a complete 
work, by a famous orchestra, in a country 
whero it may not be i)layed more than once in 
ten years — if indeed such works are produced 
at all ! Take the marvellous Vllth Symphony 
Un by Beetho\'e’i. This is recordeil 

on a Set of four re inch discs — (Polydor: 
6 qS_)6/ 7 /!S/q. ! 8 sides — and is t)]aved by 

the Orchestra of the State ()i)era House in 
Berlin, conducted by no lesr* a person than 
Br. Richard Strauss, himself a world famous 
composer as well as a conductor. The 
fidelity to the original is marvellous. There 
are no cuts, such as are often made in these 
Ringer orchestral compositions, jmd it is given 
coinploteK as Beethox'eii intended it. This is 
perhaps the most popular of all his nine 
syinphonies, and loxx-rs of classical music 
should certainly obtain this set. 

Another work of supreme excellence is 
Beethoven’s Concclo (in P-Major. Op. 

h!) here [imdiioed on a set of fivo 12 inch di.scs 
(Polydor: f)07.8o c/o hj Q, Q,) ^vliich the 
talented vhdimsl Josef Wolfstlial loads the 
orchestra ..f the State Opera, Perlin, conduct- 
ed by Hans Thierfelder. The balance and 
blending of the leading violin with the sym- 
phonic backgr.iiiiKl of the other players is 
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marvellously recorded. With proper and full 
re] roduction, a ijersoii in the next room can 
distiiiKuish only with difficulty, if at all, that 
it is not the actual orchestra playing at a short 
distance away! This work was composed in 
for Franz Clement, and played first by 
hini in a concert in the Thctiirc an dcr ir/en 
in that year. It is regarded as one of the most 
eminent of all Beethoven’s works, and certain- 
Iv this recorded reproduction confirms that 
belief. 

Our next orchestral work is the \'ioliii con- 
certo arranged by iVIendellsohn and Bartholdy 
(' )p. 64. E-minor) which occupies four full 

size discs (Polydor : ooSei 4) and where 
Josef M'olfsthall jilae-s Ins violin siu'crbly, sup- 
ported by the brilliant pianist Waldeniar Lia- 
chowsky in a work of vigour and beauty. 

Mozart’s inimitable Syinfhony in E-flat 
'Major is a shorter coin]iosition, but it occupies 
three full size discs (Polydor; 69S43/4/5) with 
its irresistible sv^'ing and vitality. This is 
another work nlayed by the orchestra of the 
State Opera in Berlin, and conducted by 
Richard Strauss. It is captivating. 

( )ne of Lisez’s shorter compositions is given 
us in his famous Ma:cppa, a specimen of 
“program music’’ deiiicting the incidents of 
the wild horsemen in a vigorous and full 
blc-odcd manner. Again we luu'c the orchestra 
of the vStato Opera, conducted by Richa'" 1 
Strauss, on two discs (Polydor; 60117/8). Vet 
anotl'icr of the German “old masters’’ is re- 
presented by the famous, Brandenburg Con- 
certo {Xiimhcr by Bach, jilayed by the 
orchestra of the State Opera, Berlin, under 
the direction of George Hoeberg of Co]ien- 
hagen, where Bach’s e.xcellencc in formal 
composition is well exemplified in these 
remarkable records. The work occupies th.ree 
of the sides, (he fourth lieing filled with a 
work In- the modern composer, Rinisky-Kor- 
sakov, Dcr Golden Hahn, ]dayed under the 
same conductor. Yet another work by a great 
master is fschubert’s lengthy Symphony in C- 
major, from which the Company has for the 
I re.sent e.xtracted the kweliest movement, the 
v'-'ceond, and given it to us on two complete 
large discs (Polydor ; 66342 f 3) . This is pro- 
liably the best known of Schubert’s works, 
apart from his I'nflni'ihcd Sy)nphony , but it 
was unknown until ten years after the com- 
poser’s death, when Schumann found it and 
was immediately delighted on reading the 


score. The marvellously poetic movement, 
addante con moto, is here in all its rich full- 
ness, played by the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Vienna, directed by Dirk Fock. The balance 
of the woed-wind with the strings is maintain- 
ed with a wonderful skill, to produce a result 
of suiierb tonal beauty. 

We will now proceed to modern works, 
taking first a great Russian composer who 
stands midway between the older German 
masters and the modern men who are still 
living. Here we have a polished and perfect 
rendering of Tschaikowsky’s well known Vlth 
Symphony, often termed Symphony Pathe- 
tique. The .great varietv in the successive 
movements, from melan holy to the martial 
schcr:o, or the dancing grace of the allegro 
con grazia, lapsing again into grief in the 
finale, are splendidly recorded on a set of five 
records (Polydor; 66332/3/4/5/61 as played 
by the orchestra of the State Opera in Berlin, 
under direction of the famous Bruno Walter, 
who brin.gs all his long experience to bear in 
this heroic symphonic composition, so that 
performance and recording alike are unsupress- 
f.ble. 

Modern music is ecpially well served in these 
records. We find a magnificent example in a 
work by the Russian composer, Rimsky -Kor- 
sakov, in his Sym]>li(/iic Suite, Scheherazade, 
the best known and probably the finest of his 
works. In a set of three records (Polydor ; 
66067/8/0) we hear the marvellous sense of 
tone, the pulsating rhythmic energy’ and the 
complicated yet well mastered orchestration of 
this composer, the most notable modern Russian 
ill music, in an incomparably satisfying render- 
ing bv the orchestra of the Berlin State Opera 
XMider the direction of Dirk Fock. In this 
work, Russian themes arc used with skill in 
modes of Western harmonic balance, and the 
result is a masterpiece. 

Now we may consider another modern com- 
poser, in a symbolic rendering of a very ancient 
religious theme, though this was inspired more 
directlv by a [irevious German writer, Nietsche. 
This is Richards Strau.s.s’s famous work, the 
tone poem Zarathustra, which displays in tonal 
values his sense of the world conflict, solved 
at last in the mutual balance of the two oppo- 
sites, the two notes with which the composi- 
tion concludes. There has been much argu- 
ment about the “rrogram” of this work, but 
it is said that even the composer has not been 
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able to explain all that he has put into the 
work ! We can roadily believe this, after 
blearing the wonderful series of three records 
the only record of this music now available 
(Polydor : 60315 0 7) played by the orchestra 
of the State < )pera, Perlin, under its own 
director, IMax ^-on Schillings. A leader of 
great ability, lie has ma-^tered the \\idel\ 
ranging musical energies of Strauss, and we are 
the richer for the result in these records. In 
another work by Strauss, we have a moderii 
combination of unsurpassable excellence, when 
the orchestra of the Berlin State Opera is con- 
ducted by Strauss himself through the ])er- 
formance of one of his own most important 
works! What would we not give to have 
Beetlio\-eii klo^art to conduct their own 
works for mo-’ern recoiding? Strauss her.,- 
produces one of his earlier works, a piece of 
program music, which is said to contain much 
of his own story. He calls it Ein Heldcitlebcn 
iThe Hero's Life), tin a set of five full-size 
records (Polydor: 60840 i 2 3 4’ we have a 
complete version of this remarkable composi- 
tion in its fullness, and a version which more 
over has satisfied this very critical coiuiicser 
and conductor as representing his music in tlie 
way he intended it. Wliat lietter tribute coitid 
the modern gramophone recrud receive - 
Musicians are not easily pleased with render- 
ings of their work by other people, yet nun - 
announce themselves satisfied with the recor K 
which place their music before the world. 

XV 

Shorter Orchestral Works. 

Among numerous examples of shorter 
orchestral compositions, some of the more 
notald.e ones ma\' be mentioned The famous 
Rhapsodie Ef on,c:roiM’ by T.iz't (No. 2' is 
beautifully rendered on the two sides of one 
disc (Polydor: 65712) as played by the New 
Symphonic Orchestra, coudneted with grea, 
sk-ill by Bruno Seidler-Winkler. A smaller 
gem is the single ten inch record, containing 
the //H/igtomn Dauce^, \\, 

Brahms, rendered by the orchestra of ’ the 
Opera Blouse at Charlottenburg, supervised be 
the general musical director, Ueo Blech 
(Polydor: 62407,, A work by the modern 
Rmssian composer, Straw iiiskv is his famous 
Ohcau dc Feu. the ballet-suite which has been 


Used by the Russian Ballet It is gi'.eii by 
the State Oi era ( u'cb.estra, under ( >scar B'ried, 
mid brings out tlie I'eid \ allies of his ver>’ 
modern orche.stration in a nmst s.itisfact' ry 
manner. 

From the famous o]ier.) .lidti hy \'erdi, the 
great Italian composer, we have the renowned 
H\)iins and 1 ' ) lu »i pluil Ma>c!i, (Ui two sides of 
one disc (Polyd.or- ro;S-i ],i,\\,ji-fnl notes 

of this music ring out with unbelievable force, 
from the reiid.ei'ing by the State < b era < )r- 
chestra under comm.ind of Leo Blech. This is 
3 verip'ble triumph of recording. From the 
same orch.estra and conductor is another, e(iual- 
ly magnificent, record whieh. contains the 
Overtur.. to C ai'allc nu RiKEeanj (.Nlascagnii 
and tile (',rand }[aiclic, from Meyerbeer's l.c 
F'ophct, h'oth example of good music delight- 
fully played. 

-Ann.iig lighter examples are The Forge in 
the For^-t (Polydor- 2'') 175) and the battle 
hymn H'ljcn'i’rb- Fia;ci before liaftlc (10545', 
1 -oth (laved hv the Polydor < trehestra In 
hnmorons vein is a fox-trot with irresistible 
rhythm in . 1 /y ’.ittlc PoFy (Polydor: IQ550). 

X\T. 

String Instrument Records. 

The great (hfiicnlty in recording cdiamber 
music, especiall\' that entirely (iroduced friini 
the vihr itioiis of stringed instruments, as 
Opposed to the sharper effect of Ijrass o'- per- 
cussion in.striniieiits has prevented, hitherto, 
the achievement of such fine effect- as were 
l-ossible with a full orchestra. We have now, 
however, owing to tlm more delicate electrical 
proce-s of recording, found it i os-ibje to .secure 
a more cr>mplete reT'ro'tuction of stringed instru- 
ments, with or \' ithou.t t)'e wood-wind, in the 
trio, the (piartet, and ruintette. 

Cell' hue example is the set of fi\'c re- 
conls (Polydor 06205 b, '7 .S <, rvliich contain 
Beethoven’s S/i/ag Oinntc! in C-.sluirp Minor 
(' T- t.t/! id.'wed b\' tile ( 1 ewandliaus Striu.g 
Qnaiter (if Lei' zig, a famous combination of 
,m-e't abilitv who render this great work with 
inimitable skill. ( )f a ipiite different type is 
the modern work, liy the young coinjioser 
Hindemith, who here conducts his own (piartet 
of players in his own work, S/,,b;g Oiiarlet 
HZ’ gain a set of three records (Polydor: 
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50108/90,' Too with tremendous verve ihrough 
iiitricate passages uf modern polyphony. 

X\TI 

Solo Instrumental Music. 

The new electric process is very happy in 
its renderings of solo instruments, and the 
.genuine timbre of each instrument is reproduc- 
ed in a verv real manner The Polydor records 
ot \ iolin and cello are astounding in the r 
fidelitv t(j the ori.ginal instrument. Take, for 
example, two superb records of tb.e \iolin play- 
in.g of Miss Erica Mc.rini (Polydcr: 60825), in 
which slie .gives UraJini's Hunga)ii>ii Danct' 
Xo 5 \ and his li'aliz in Oh. 50. with 

tremendous fire, and another (Polydor : 0085,5/ 
where she executes two quite different com- 
positions, one Handel’s J.i-n ghetto, a slow aii/l 
stately measure, the other, I arialions on a 
Theme ot Corelli by Tattini and Krcisleiy a 
piece of brawira of amazing speed and surety, 
vet not unmusical, as so many examples of 
virtuosity are. For an unsurpassable cello 
record, hear Gas' ar Cassado and the wonder- 
ful volume on his An’o.y'o (Bach) iPolydor ; 
00224! with a most deli.glitful Miiiuetlo 
I Boccherini-Cassadi ;) in th.e reverse and it will 
be admitted that this is musical perfection. 

The piano is now reproduced with the 
power of the ori.ginal |)layiiig exhibited to a 
great degree. We know it is not actually the 
same as the original, but it is far better than 
can be produced by many performers in our 
presence. Take the playin.g of Professor Dirk 
Schafei, on a t^tainway piano, in Study Oh 
25 .Vo. // (Polydor: 00105! and hear Choi)iii 
as he ou.ght to be ]ilaved, while on the reverse 
is the famous Marche l■uncbrc, from Chopin’s 
.'honala. Oh- A person, hearing these from 

the next room, would be perfectly convinced 
that a piano is actually being played, with 
tremendous technical spill and .great artistry. 
Another fine player is Wilhelm Kempff, who 
renders Beethoven’s Soiata in E-minor Oh- 0(>. 
with delicate power on two records, one ten 
inch (Polydor O24U1) and one twelve inch 
(Polydor 66050!, the two containing the complete 
So)iata in exquisitely played music. Then turn 
to the splendid vi.gour of Grieg, whose deli.ght- 
ful \Veddin_i; Day Oh- by Xo. 6, is rendered 
with tremendous power by Walter Rieberg, in 
a rapid and pleasant movement which it is 
difficult to believe can come from a .gramo- 


pjhone, on hearing it : the execution is so 
realistically rep/roduced. And another pianist of 
renown is here represented, again with Chopin, 
in Rac ".1 \on Kocza’’ski, who renders the com- 
poser’s Waltz. Op. 64. AT. 2 with grace and 
skill (Polydor ; 62440) on a ten inch disc, the 
reverse containing the Impromptu Op. 2g. 
The or.gan produces a vast I'olume of sound, 
but this has been faithfully suggested in two 
excellent records, played by Walter Fischer, 
the famous organist of Berlin Cathedral, 
beauty. Stilly Xight, Holy Xight (Polydor: 

I mprozi.'<ations. 

Choral music has recently been attempted 
by various companies, but no recor./s are more 
s ccessful than two twelve inch discs of a church 
choir ; one renders Olnria in F..\-ceUi.< and 
Mozart’s .Ivc I’criim (Polvdor : 66450) and the 
other, two German Christmas songs of great 
beauty, Stily Xight, Holy Xight (Polydor : 
19570!. 

xvni. 

A Useful Gramophone. 

For any Gramophone user who requires to 
mo'se it about wry often it is far better to pur- 
chase a “1 ortable” machine than a standard 
ca’iinet ir.achine, which is sometimes too heavj’ 
to move without help. In between, of course, 
there is a range of “table models’’ which are 
of course moveable, but being made to stand 
on a raised table are suitable for moving and 
using only inside the house. For a machine 
which will shut up into a convenient small 
cabinet, which can then be carried safely about 
from house to house, on train or boat, and 
used there, without suffering damage, than 
the fully enclosed type of portable machine is 
uiulouI)tedlv the best. 

A very .stron.g and substantial machine is 
the Dousona,'^ a h.andsome and yet useful port- 
able machine which has many distinctive 
features. The case is of well-constructed wood, 
oak being used as li.ght and yet strong, nicely 
1 olished. The motor is the well known 
“Garrard’’ make, and therefore entirely 
reliable. The tone arm is light and made of 
wood, specially manufactured in a patented 
process, as also is the floatiipg concealed 
amplifier or internal horn. The abolition of 
metal parts in these places has also abolished the 

5r.uk’ liv the Duu-im.i Vr.iiiuf u'tiir'ne C'> , Ltd. 
Duppav Work-.. Cruydou, I.'mdon, Fiigland 
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nasal tone so canin' only found ui portable 
machines, and the tone is '^\\eet and melodious, 
especiall_v uitli the new electrical record. The 
size of this portable machine — it is not one of 
the \ery fragile and easily breakable toy 
variety — is g inches high, by 12 inches wide 
and nearly 17 inches deeji — aliout the size of 
Lii ordinary tyi'euriting machine, but not so 
weighty. There arc of course, other Doitson,t 
models to be had but of course at higher cost. 
The aoundhox is a good model, and it may be 
mentioned that the Dousona machine received a 
silver medal at the Gramophone Congress in 
July, 1025, for its high qualities and splendid 
tone production. Users of any gramophones 
should know that the machine will always sound 
h.etter if placed on a wooden jdatferm cm table, 
and not on soft carpet, or hard stone walls or 
ground. Also that in a very small room with 
many hangings, the sound is muffled and lost ; 
a big room free of obstructions is much bettor in 
every way. 


siK-cimeii of this (drehorsor’" houiul-box was 
obtained, and, like all the iithers, put to the 
only real test, that of continuous ijractical 
usage. It produced a clear and brilliant tone 
from old and new records alike. Details were 
distinct, and many subtleties of music, never 
liefcwe distinguished, could be heard, and gave 
a greater joy to listening to the music of the 
masters. Surface scratch of re-cords was lessened, 
L'ccaiise of the ability of the ingenious spring- 
ing arrangement to accommodate itself to any 
slight unevenness of the record. It was even 
] ossible to play a warped record without any 
marked defect in the resultant sound. The 
tone of certain violin and cello records was 
broipght out with a clarity and force like that 
cf the real instrument. The sound-ho.x is the 
h.eart of the gramophone, and it will be difficnlt 
indeed to find a heart to equal the beat cf the 
(h'chorsi'l sound-box. It is a marvel. 

XX 


XIX 

A New Sound'box. 

The writer of these notes lias been an 
enthusiastic gramophone user for many years, 
and during thi.5 pe ioi! has tried many kimU 
f.f smind-hox, even fancy specimens with silk 
diaphragms and also others of zinc and of 
aluir.iniiim, besides many ordinary ivodeU 
fitted with the familiar transparent mica disc. 
The coming of the electrical record has proved 
the sliglii value of manv of tliese fancy sduiid- 
l:i)xes, and has shf)wii that they cannot with- 
stand the increased vibration and power pro- 
duced by the use of the new slv'le records. 

It was then even more nece'-sary to search 
for tile perfect soiind-ho.x, which would jila 
pioiierly botli records made by the old style 
direct process, and tin se made by the new 
electrical proce.^s. It seemed imnossiblc to fimi 
one sound-box viiich, .lione, could perform tlii-. 
great task. Ksperinieiit^ had been made bv 
using rubber g'a'^kets, to give the ordinarv 
sound-box more chance, .uid to lessen the wear 
(.11 the records, ai -1 this certainly produced a 
far better tone. Then a chance leaflet brought 
news of a new sound-ho.x — one tliat could he 
tuned to any machine, or, indeed, to anv 
record ! This --eemed tf)o good to he true, hut 
the claims made were examined; they seemed, 
on examination of the facts, to be possible. A 


A Gramophone Book. 


All linyers of Gramophone records have, 
soon r oi kite-r. met with the difficulty of 
Selecting the best records of the best works 
ft is, of course, possible to read reliable review - 
notices of new records, such as tluise in the 
foregoing iio'tes, hut in the case of records 
produced some years ago, such notes are not 
now easily accessible. The catalo.gues of the 
various companies, otherwise so hell fill, do not 
distinguish hetweeii their best and other records, 
Xaturally, they want to sell all or any of their 
lecoi'ls, Ihit, when mie jiiece of music or a 
song has been lecorde-d by a number of ditler- 
ent conn allies, then it often happens that one 
of these will he sniien'or to all the others. It 
i.s only jiossible to know, either by hearing 
them all [flayed ; or bv searching for independ- 
ent advice. 

Eiuh a book is now available, in Ifa.s/c and 
tjie (<r<iii!(>/>/ic)in . ciaiqjil^d bv H. L. W'ilsoir". 
The write! is ,1 man who has liad a long e.x- 
perienre of records, and in his volume he gives 
11 ■> iletails of a good niimber of the best records 
of thc^ best music He arranges a list of com- 
:>o.ser.-’ names, both older masters and modern 
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comiioserh, alphabetically, and then he com- 
ments on the nmsic of each one, in their most 
important items rvhicli can be obtained in 
record form. There are of course, still a 
ninnber of important works not yet recorded, 
or not done compdetely. Anyeiie who has 
ilevelo’i ed a liking for a certain composer can 
iind out which other work by him are recorded, 
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and thus obtain them. The information given 
in these notes c<tncerns the music and its origin 
rather than any pieculiarity of the record, but 
only those records are mentioned at all, which 
may safely be set uithin the category of master- 
pieces of recording, including a list of 89 world 
famous works. 

W. G. R. 


“OPHIR.” 

By H. E. Phitjjps. 


Ophir, tlie mines from which Solomon 
olitained about four and a half-million p(Ounds 
worth of gold, is still undiscovered. Apart 
from an arclueological and aiiti(iuarian point of 
\'iew it mav well be asked if it would serve 
any imrpose at the present day to discover the 
site of tile mines. 

The replv is that it woukl, for the following 
reasons. Mining methods 2,000 — y,ooo years 
ago were primitive — confined, for the most part 
to surface workings and alluvial deposits, as 
many old gold-workings in India and elsewhere 
demonstrate. But reef minin,g was also 
practised ; and the hundreds of disused gold 
workings in hlashonaland, South Africa, show 
lievond donht— according to modern mining 
experts — that ih.ese' ancient miners possessed 
IK. mean knowledge of the mechanics and 
clieiuistrv of ininin.g. Their knowledge in 
mechanics had, however, limitations, for it was 
found that when any shaft became flootled with 
water, the miners were unable to cope with it, 
and the mine was abandoue-d. ^ et uotwitii- 
standing this difticlilty it is estimated the\^ 
snccessfully handled hundreds of thousands of 
tons of very intractable ore. But inasmuch 
as many of these abandoned mines bare he.-U 
successfully worked in recent times, it is 
obvious thev were not worked out and exhaust- 
ed of all their gold. 

The same line of reasoning applies to the 
alluvial workings. Granted their discoverp , a 
trained prospector, would, in all probability, be 
able to trace successfully tlie gold to its source 


in the bed-rock in the higher levels, from 
which it had been originally eroded or washed. 

Many attempts have been made to discover 
the ( )phir mines, end many guesses made 
regarding the country of their location. It 
has been suggested the site might be looked 
for in Southern Arabia (Sabea or Shiha, Icca- 
tioii still in disputed on the iMalabar Coast, 
near Bombay, India, and in various parts of 
Africa — Xorth-Kast, Sc'Uth-East and Central. 
The final choice — purelv inferential however — 
appears to l.alanco between India and Africa: 
due t<i the discovery in 186S of the ruins of 
7iml>:ihwe, ami the remains and ruins of 
Inmdrcds of disused mines in the vicinity. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
when Peru was C(iu:|uered by the Spaniards, 
under Pi/arro, they — the Spaniards — were under 
the imiu'ession and for long beliewed, owing to 
tl;c eimrmous ar.iount of gold possessed by the 
Incas that they had discovered the country 
where Solomon’s gold mines (Ojdiir) were to be 
found. It is umiecessTry to say that no 
credence attaches to this idea at the present 
day. 

ZnrntPtvE. 

Three luindred miles in a straight line from 
the coast, and the old East African port of 
Sofala, hidden in secluded hills and valleys in 
the heart of iilashonaland, and seventeen miles 
from Fort Victoria, lay, widely scattered, the 
great granite ruins of Zimbabwe. For the 
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traveller Zimbabwe — alnu.st surromidcd as it is 
by iiiouiitains — the Birmua Range and the 
v'tjlapaxi monritains, towards snnset is a place 
of mystery. It suggests a long lest civilization, 
leinance of the long ago, and all sorts of 
fascinating speculations. There are niany 
ruins. The two principal are the great elipti- 
cal shaped ten. pie and the hill citadel Iso 
called) : the fc.rmer is ago feet by 220 feet in 
length and width while some of the walls are 
55 feet liigh and to feet at the base: the whole 
of the buildings being constructed of saiiall 
Well shaped blocks of .granite fitted to.geth^r 
without mortar. 

Questions naturally arise — who were the 
builders, and were they natives or foreggners':' 
The inference is that thev were, im st probabl.v 
Chaldeans, Sabeans, Plicenicians, or Persians. 
Certainly not the native Ilantes, Why did the 
builders — whoever they were — select so remote 
a spot in Central Africa ? On account of the 
mineral wealth of the country is pmobably the 
answer. 

Upon the question — who were the builders? 

- — arch£tolo.gi^ts and antiquarians are divide;! 
into two schools ( )ne holds the buildin.gs to 
la' nie.liteval — at the most Poo years oh! — and 
the other Cjiisiders them to be cxtremcl • 
ancient. It w"s s pegested that they may in 
verity be the identical mines, i c., Ophir — from 
which Solomon obtained for the construction 
ot the temi'le many millions hi .euld. 

The first school bases it-, . pinion iqion the 
fact that there are no inscri’, tions, that the 
chisel marks and stones g’ow hardly any 
signs of weatherin.g and that objects of i(Ottery 
(Chinese porcelain) more or less modern, have 
been found in the mines ai '1 ruins. But it 
omits to consider the fact that the Bantus were 
never builders, within the meaning of the 
word, mei'elv copyists n<it ori.ginators, as the 
remains of their stone hrilt huts show : that 
in spite of nearly four centuries of contact 
with civilized whites they have not changed 
from rudimeiitarv eonditioiis : and that the 
South African natives have never smelted any 
ore hut native surface iron. 

The opiinion of the -'ccond school is the 
most convincing and carries the greatest 
weight. It points out that the elliptical temple 
corresponds in essential-- to the Ph<cnician 
temple at Byblos, and the sacred hawks found 
modelled in gold and soap-stone representing 
the hawk-headed God Ra, emblematic of Venus, 


the star of maturitv, and Sun God of the Egyp- 
tians — are identical with the same emblems 
used by the Phi eiiicians— w, In ) were Sun ami 
Star worshippers: tliat other emblems found 
were similar tei tho^e carried in tlie Bacchic 
processions of the Gri.eks: that Zimbabwe was 
proliably a central de, ot for the gold which 
was traiisjiortevl by .guarded caravans to the 
Port of Sofala, to he sh!]i])ed from thence to 
Bab\ Ion and Palestine. 

The above inferences are just. It is kiicwii 
tliat 'great quantities of gold at one time 
reached these c< untries, no one knows where- 
from, and that great (luantities left Rhodesia, 

1 robably at tlie same time, no one knows 
V here for. 

Further, it couteiuls that Zinibahwc was, 
to-r a very loiyg period, a pojiulous colonv. 
This contention must ccrtainlv be correct, for 
C.xperts estimati; that no les.-- a sum tha'i 
475.ooi'i,oioi) in gold was extigicted from the 
mines in the vicinity. This verv la’pce sum is 
not only suggestive of an eiionro s amount of 
labour : but of a very considerable ci niniercial 
system covering a great main- years. 

Certain ancient Persian and Arabian MSS. 
and later Pnrtii.guese MSS. lend additional 
colour to the antique theorv. In them it is 
hinted that Zimbabwe was not only in existence 
hut had been abandoned over a thousand vears 
a.go. 

\\ Idle it is impossible to be (lo.gniatic or 
ariiv e at any definite deC'i--ion, it is but a step — 
and not an illo.gic.d one — to connect tlie mines 
<>f Zimbabwe with the ( )phir of Solomon. 

OpiITR VXD IXDIV. 

When the cargoes of the sliijis which 
Hiram, Kiii.g of lyre, was commis-ioiied bv 
Solomon to collect are considered— it will be 
recalled that th.ey consisted of .gold, silver, 
ivory, precious stones, alniug (or alguni trees), 
apes, and j eacocks— it will he seen that the 
last word “iier.cocks” is significant. At the 
time of Solomon only two countries in the 
world could suiiply peacocks : India and Ceylon 
re--pecb'vel_v were the habitat of the bird 
_ It IS true there is a Japanese peacock hiit it 
is inferior in funii and colour, and need not 
be considered. 

India, It will be seen could have supplied 
the entire cargo. The almug tree was probable 
one < f tlie rare woods — Indian ebony or sandal 
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wooil — pearls were obtainable from tlie Manar 
Straits — between India and Ceylon, of precious 
stones tile finest diamonds in the world came 
from the Golconda mines and the Deccan (until 
the discovery of the African and Brazilian 
mines) and Saharazamund also yields gem 
stones, Burinah suj'plied rubies, and from the 
gem-bearing gravels of Ceylon almost every 
variety of precious stone could be obtained. 
Cold washing in the Xilgiri and iMy'sore 
districts has been carried on for ages : from 
India also apes and ivory could have been 
obtained : also many kinds of spices and aroma- 
tic gums, frankincense and olibanum, and 
many more were plentiful. 

But it does not follow that ( Iphir was the 
name of the place where the gold mines were 
situated. It is iust as probable that it was the 
place-name of the principal port of shipment, 
and that the various commodities of which the 
cargo was composed were collected from 
different ports cn route. Whether this is so 
or not is immatirial. What is important is the 
clue given by the word “peacocks,” which 
points distinctively to India as the country 
where Ophir might reasonably be looked for. 

Whether it would solve the problem if the 
origin of the word ( Iphir w as traced is another 
matter. The ancient tongue of India was 
Sanscrit, the language of commerce in the days 
of Solomon, in the Near East, in Palestine, 
Babeylonia, and Persia, was Sumerian. The 
language of the jwrts was probably a polyglot 
tongue, somew^hat similar to the lingua-franca 
of the ^Mediterranean of the present daj-. The 
power of assonance to preserve a word from 
extinction, or even serious change in pronun- 
ciation through a series of linguistic transitions 
is remarkable The word Ophir is compara- 
tively' modern • it is not impossible that it 
might be identified with some Sanscrit or 
Sumerian word, to be looked for incised on clay' 
tablets or cylinders, or archaic stone inscrip- 


tions which have survived the ages, some- 
where in IMesopotamia or Palestine. 

It is also remotely possible that it may' have 
been derived from the Greek Ophir. This can 
he explained by the supposition that Greek 
sailors were on the Phrenician ships. Serpent 
worship was a cult in remote times in the Near 
and Far-East. If it had happened to be the 
religion of the people of the port of Call for 
Ophir, such an inference would not be un- 
reasonable. The Greeks would refer to the 
name of the religion of the people of the 
country in their own (the Greekl language; its 
transference to a name for the port woirld be 
a mere matter of time. 

* ^ tj: tk 

It may be assumed from the foregoing that 
if we are justified in concluding that the site 
of Solomon’s mines is to be found in any' one 
particular country, the choice must (stilll be 
made between India and .Africa, with preference 
possibly given to the latter country. 

Of mining in the somewhat remote past in 
the immediate Near-East — Egypt, Arabia, and 
^Mesopotamia, very little is known, especially 
as regards gold mining. 

There were turquoise mines in the Sinai 
Peninsula and Persia, and ancient emerald 
mines in Egypt situated in a depression of the 
mountains which border the West Coast of the 
Red Sea. In the same range are to be found 
gold and topaz, mines. The emerald mines are 
in two groups, one being known as the Jebel 
(mount) Sikait, and the other about ten miles 
off as the Jebel vSabara : both being a little 
south of latitude 25° N Jebel Sikait is 
connected with the Red Sea by' the Wadi 
Channel, T5 miles to the East. In both mines 
the mother-rock is a dark mica-schist interfolia- 
ted by talc-schist. 

It is a dangerous country' to travel in, very 
little knos^'u, where many lio.stile Arab tribes- 
men are likelv to be met. 
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I 

The Financial System of India. By Gyan 
Chanel, ALA., Economics Department, Benares 
Hindu L'niversity — Published by Kegan. Paul 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1926 — pp. 444. 


Prof. Gyan Chand has undertaken the dull 
but praiseworthy task of exposing “the hidden 
and unseen side” of the national financial 
machiner}- including the Secretar_\- of StateX 
superintendence, direction and control over i")!!!' 
rational finance and the way in which it is 
exercised and the basic principles, fundamental 
features and grave defects of the financial 
machinery of the Government of India and the 
modus operand! of its centralised control over 
the Provincial and the Local < lovcrnments. 

In the Introductory Chapter lie suirmarise'- 
some of the salient features of the Indian 
financial machinery. Firstly he points out that 
the Secretary of State’s all-pov erful control 
o\’er the finances of the countrv has in no way 
diminished in spite of the recent constitutional 
changes granting political control over the 
finances of our country. Secondly the unitarv 
character of the financial svstem in spite of its 
vexatious details is the fundamental basis of 
this centralised machinery and doubtless makes 
it administratively efficient notwithstanding its 
numerous faults — such as inability to check 
waste and to promote economic welfare or 
reali.se the cherished ambitions of the people 
The bulky and voluminous codes leave no 
loophole to any official to escape from being 
brought to book for any irregularities or un- 
business-like methods. The third eminent 
characteristic of the financial system is its 
unified and unco-ordinated nature as contrasted 
" ith the erstwhile financial or.ganisation of the 
T". B. A Lastlv the transitional character of the 
financial machinery from the days of centralisa- 
tion and autocracy to the one of a mild popular 
control should be noted. Financial evolution 
has already granted some limited control to the 
Provinces over their financial resources The 
march of political e\'ents in the direction of 


full freedom and democracy xov.dd doubtless 
introduce many financial cliangc' but as the 
autlK.r rightl\- pleads: — efficienev , clock-like 
icgularity and beautiful s>'mmetry — the three 
desirable characteristics of our financial machi- 
nery should on no score be sacrificed on the 
the ground that these oualities (if financial 
machinery have been horrowed from Fn.glaiid. 

Chapter Two gives a bir(r'-e\-e view of the 
financial structure as a v hole The financial 
duties of the India ' iffice, the Finance Member, 
the Finance Department, die Reteiiue Depart- 
ment, the Auditor General, the Militar> 
Accountant General, the Contniller of Currency 
are outlined and their relations to the Central 
financial macluuery is exjilained. 

The method of ))reiv.iring the estimates pav- 
ing due lieed to chnii.ging economic conditions 
and the fluctuating state and industrv of the 
nation is coinniented uiion The author has 
taken pains to convince the readers of the 
necessity of having a financial ijolicv, the 
avoidance of deficit budgets, the necessity of 
wise economy and the foimulation of proposals 
i'l deal simide and easily understood routine 
forms The speedy jireparation of estimates is 
another essential refiuisite for a successful pre- 
paration of tile estimates The nature and 
character of tlie Home, the Central Revenue 
estimates, the Civil, Military, Railway and 
Provincial Estimates are carefullv outlined. 
The main functions of the finance Department 
in watching and mhisino tlie respective depart- 
ments should never be lost si.ght of. It is 
tlm lioundeii duty of “the financial still small 
\oice to protect the tax] layers against heavv 
exiienditure, secure unity and make the whole 
hnanci.il apiiaratus a coordinated whole. .After 

brief .general description of the form of 
Central and the Provincial estimates the author 
points out the salient defects in the formation 
o- tile Indian T'.stimates. The lack of real 
( ollective resi.onsibilitv of the Executive for the 
tmancial iirogrammes in the Provinces, the lack 
of leeil toiUiol o\'er the Home Estimates, the 
abs(.-nce of supervising control over the Alilitarv 
I'.stiniates and the Secretarv of State’s control 
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the railway finances disable the Central 
Finance Denartnient from acting either as 
adi'ocitiits dhiholi or as a champion of economy 
nr watchful tyaardian of the peoide’s purse. 
The frequent meddlesome interference of the 
vFecretarv of Slate in financial matters and the 
uinvisdom of saddling the Provincial Finance 
Departments with additional duties do not 
escape the author's notice. 

The master problem rf public administration, 
namely, the biuiget, is discussed in the fourth 
chapter. Tile word Budget is defiled as an 
instrument of ] opular government and relates 
to the process of le.gi-lative control over the 
Fxecutive which places all the fnaiicial facts — 
those of the last year as well as the coining 
one before the Legislature. I'lulerstood in this 
Sense there is no effective budget in India 
The Legislature's ] ower over the purse is still 
purely illusory .Although the members of the 
Le.gislature us 'ally disch.irge high “explosive 
funimmition'' against the financial policy of the 
FxeC'itix'e there is still the lack of thorou.gh 
analysis of facts and figures The time gr.inted 
I'eiulers iiii; oseible a thorough examination 
from a critical stamlj oiiit Though the members 
of the Legislature eaiinot initiate any grant — 
whicli satisfactory feature exists in the British 
financial s>-eteni al'o— thev have full power to 
rednee or refuse the \'otahle items of expendi- 
ture and pass a vote of censure on the depart- 
ment. It is not only iiecessary that a sparing 
use of the Supplementary Fstinuites should he 
made but the Legislature must have the policy 
of cautiously appro\'iiig such estimates. 
The power of re-submitting a grant original- 
ly reduced or refused is cr'ticised as a 
dangerous measure which would certainly mar 
the financial unity of the budget. An “Excess 
grant” is also to be condemned. The process 
of voting clause by clause the various jiroposals 
is related and the iirocedure of joint! discussion 
of both houses to consider disputed measures 
is not only clumsy but might lead to a constitu- 
tional crisis which would paralyse the Flxecn- 
tive for the lack of money to administer the 
department. The certification power of the 
Oovernor Cleiieral can be resorted to but the 
lack of a normal remedy to such an impasse 
must be rectified at the time of next revision of 
oiir constitutional niacliiiiery. The certification 
l^ower clearly luoves the nltra-deinocratic and 
ultra-national cliaracter of the Itxccntive. The 
jiower of actual raising of loans for public 


purposes by the Executive resides in the 
Executive and this anomaly has to be rectified. 
The Legislature must have the final voice in 
the determination of the rate of interest and 
the money-market in which the loan can be 
floated. This as well as the other questions 
of the residence of control of public policies 
have to be satisfactorih- settled in course of 
time. Fiscal autonomy in the narrower sense 
of the power of fixing or regulating the tariff 
rates has been recently granted to India but 
India does not possess it if it is interpreted in 
the sense of having control over all taxation 
proposals. The Indian Government is a subor- 
dinate Government which cannot hope to have 
the sovereign rights of taxation without obtain- 
ing full political autonomy. In all matters — 
e\en in the matter of amending the finance 
bill — the position of the Upper House would be 
one of subordination to the Lower House which 
represents the different classes of the people. 
Another useful practice that has to be initiated 
is the one of settling disputes in matters of 
apportionment of expenditure between the 
Goxernment of India and the Government of 
the I'nited Kingdom by appointing Joint Com- 
mittees of the Indian Legislature and the House 
of Commons to discuss all disputed matters. 
So also ill the Provinces the Executive has full 
power and control over the Land Revenue and 
the irrigation rates that can be levied. As in 
tile case of Central Government’s borrowing 
the Provincial Legislature has no control over 
the Provincial loans floated. The existing 
scale of e.xpeiiditure built upon Mogul tradi- 
tions is too high for a poor country and 
renders it impossible to spend more on the 
nation building departments. Tlie author 
doubtless makes out a strong case for a com- 
mission of national expenditure to remedy this 
e\il hut until the Legislature has full and real 
control over financial matters there is no use in 
merely laying down resolutions which would 
never he carried by the foreign bureaucracy. 

In Chapter Five there is a running historical 
simimary of the relations between the Central 
and Provincial Financial authorities. The 
Meston Settlement and the problem consequent 
to the new financial relations are described. 
While the return of world prosperitv would 
tloubtlcss increase the jn-osperitj- of the Central 
Government the Provinces on the other hand 
have to solve immense problems with practical- 
1\- stable resources and if the views of the 
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fiiiaiicial theorists, are to prevail both the land 
revenue and the Excise reveiuie would doubt- 
less be reduced. Some of the present sugges- 
to improN e the financial relations are 
evainiiied. A system of Federal Finance suited 
to our conditiojis should be adopted and the 
author proposes to deal with this aspect in 
another volume. 

The collection of public revenue by honest 
revenue officers with as little friction as possible 
is essential The Indian state doubtless derives 
its revenue frcin various resources as Taxes 
— direct and indirect, monopolies, coinnier- 
cial departments and land revenue and has to 
collect It i.Wet a wide aixa. The organisation of 
the machinery for the collection of the Income 
Tax, the method rif assessing and collecting it, 
tile organisation of the Customs Department 
and the work i-f th.e tariff valuations and the 
administration r f Salt and < ipitim departments 
are briefly described and the creation of a new 
Central Board of Revenue tmrsuant to the re- 
couitneiidatioiis of the Inchcape Commission is 
justified as a ste]i in the riglit direction. He 
desires tile creation of sttch a board for the 
IVovinccs or the reconstitution of sucli Boards 
with power to exercise wide authority. Land 
Eetxnue Administration in the Provinces is 
briefly alluded to and the aiitlior comments on 
the iNTannv fff the low-paid revenue officers in 
ciiarge of the levy and collection of the land 
revenue. The other revenue items such as the 
Excise, Stamps, and Registration, Irrigation 
and Forests are related. 

The disbursement of the tiublic revenues 
acconling to the financial policy achieved in the 
budget is ]‘ointed out. The disbursing officers 
h;i\e to see tliat funds are collected by the duly 
authorised Ixidy for the said e.xpeuditure. The 
payment is made by chctjne on the Imperial 
Bank or its brunches after securing due 
receipts from tlie payee as jiroof of i)aynient. 
'J'he Execntive’.s power to incur e.xpenditure or 
api)ropriati(iii of sanctioned money is comment- 
ed upon. Reapprcipriation (jf funds from one 
unit to another is desirable from the standpoint 
of efficiency and economy and care must be 
taken to See that no danger results out of this 
riglit b\’ rciiuiriiig sanction for each reappropria- 
tioii from the finance department and the 
.\ndit officers should be reiiuired to bring to 
light all such re-appropriations and report the 
same to the Legislature. Such transfers from 
non-voted to voted items should not be allowed. 


The Treasury system, i.c., the letters of 
credit cheques on the Imperial Bank, the chalaii 
system, i.e., payments into and out of the 
treasurv and the effects of the old independent 
Treasury system now hai>pily abolished are 
dealt with in the following chapter. The duties 
cf the spending and controlling officers are 
stated in a succinct manner. 

The ways and means programme of the 
Government of India is discussed here. The 
iiecessitc- of keeping adequate cash balances in 
India as well as Flngland which are neither too 
I'.eavy nor too slender is pointed out. The 
Provincial balances are kept in the hands of the 
Central Government for which no interest is 
paid until the Provinces have lieen refused the 
right to draw upon this book credit. The 
lesourcc operations, the sale of the Telegraphic 
or supply bills and ordinary transfers from the 
Currency reserve to the Treasury balance and 
vice versa to minimise the transfer of the coin 
are also commented upon. The integrity of 
the Paper Currency Reserve is maintained on 
all occasions. A'ith the development of a full- 
tledged Central Bank having agencies or 
branches in all centres the resource operations 
would lose their significance. The methods by 
whicli tile .'Secretary of .State can secure his 
requirements in England are also briefly dealt 
\^it1l. The author makes a mild protest against 
the failure of the Government to reduce their 
sterling coinnutnients and the practice of 
keeping a large balance in spite of liaving ready 
access to a w ell-develoi)ed money market is 
condemned as not desirable. 

The system of cash accounts as adoi>ted by 
the Government of India is descrilred. The 
subjective principle of classification with its 
cxcejitions has also been e.xplaiiied. The simpli- 
fication of the form of accounts under the four 
broad heads — revenue, expenditure, debts and 
remittance— is always the duty of the Auditor 
General. Great care is aPn to he taken in 
alloting correctly the ex|)eiiditnre Ixitwecn 
revenue and cajiital accounts. Fluctuations in 
the rate f>f exchange produce the oft-misunder- 
stood loss by e.x'change which generally intro- 
duces unhealthy speculation in the accounts of 
Indian finances. The present anamoly of 
making the Provincial Accountant-General 
subject to the Central Government’s control has 
to he checked and independent Provincial 
Governments should have full control over their 
Accon 1 1 ta n t-G e n era 1 s . 
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The Goveniuicnt audit by independeuL 
otnccrs is maiiiiy inteuded to raid out how far 
there has been strict adherence to the approved 
programmes of public expeiidicure in a spirit of 
rectitude, regularity and adequate propriety in 
its practical working. The second duty is to 
audit the nou-voted expenditure of the Central 
and the Provincial Governments. Thirdly there 
is the duty of auditing the voted expenditure 
of the Central and Provincial Governments and 
detecting any unauthorised expenditure or the 
use of sanctioned funds to other purposes than 
the one intended for by the Legislature, d 
vigilant audit is essential in this country as 
there is only a partial popular control over the 
purse. The necessity of exercising a check on 
the administrative assessment and collection of 
taxes by the audit officers as in England is alsi 
a desirable one. Efiective auditing of the 
Store accounts and stocks is also needed to check 
naste in this direction, and detect dishonest 
buying or handling of stores by the Govern 
nient officers. The audit officers have to see 
that proper action is taken by the departmental 
h.eads to check inaccuracies and failing any 
satisfactory explanation from them have to 
report to the P'inajice Department their objec- 
tions. A simplification of the order and 
formalisms uould have to be secured and audit 
to be of any value must pay greater attention to 
principles of public finance and a close co-opera- 
tion with tlie Finance Department would enable 
them to diagnose the intentions of the budget 
scheme. In addition to such effective audit the 
ILxvcutive officers themselves must be endowed 
with a sense of duty and no amount of audit 
can hope to check their apathy, corruption and 
carelessness and their consequences. The 
Public Accounts Committee must be properly 
reorganised by removing the Finance Minister 
and Secretary from the Committee altogether 
and financial experts who can hojie to under- 
stand public accounts .sbonld be included there- 
in. A non-voted accounts committee is also 
desirable in the present stage. A complete 
separation of the audit and accounts’ duties is 
long overdue and the present trend of specialisa- 
tion so far as audit is concerned is a desirable 
step and its logical outcome would he an audit 
department specialising in higher audit as the 
technical expression goes. 

The object of public debt and its threefold 
classification are explained lucidly. The ad- 
vantages of internal debt as against external 


debt are commented upon. The necessity of 
legislative control over public debt is pointed 
out. The historical detail of the funded and 
unfunded debt of India are explained. The 
policy of redeeming productive debt 
vhile the nation-building departments are 
starving for lack of funds is correctly criticised 
as a dangerous measure. While the necessity 
of reducing the Government’s international 
commitments is emphasised, the practice of 
borrowing when necessary in the cheapest 
money market is advocated. Coming to local 
finance the necessity of reducing the excessive 
official control of the Central Government over 
local bodies is pointed out as the most pressing 
need of the iireseiit situation. The author 
rightly points out the necessity of placing a 
limitation on the local governments in the 
matter of levying taxes or borrowing for works 
of utility and the spending of the proceeds and 
the recent practice of some local bodies to 
spend on unauthorised inirposes strengthens his 
case. The receipts of local bodies and the 
expenditure on obligatory and optional functions 
are pointed out. The system of controlling the 
financial management of local bodies by means 
of grants-in-aid by the Proviucial Government 
is approved. The augmentation of local re- 
sources and a just apportionment of revenues 
l)etueen the Central and Proviucial and Local 
Govenimciits are some of the toughest fiscal 
problems that ibis covmtry has to solve. The 
existing tendency of local bodies to depend 
less on local taxes than on grants-in-aid is 
ile-precated. The lack of homogeneous economic 
conditions in the different Provinces makes it 
difficult for the Proviiuial Governments to 
pursue one systematic policy in the matter of 
local finance but such a goal has to be reached 
by the united efforts of the local bodies and 
the Provincial Governments. Till then Indian 
Local finance can hardly be said to be placed 
on a sound and satisfactory footing. 

The concluding chapter is an exhortation on 
lire part of the author addressed to the officials 
jiid the national leaders of the country asking 
them to ri.se to the occasion and promote the 
development of the Indian financial system 
uithout sacrificing its unity and co-ordination. 
The necessity of retaining the Central Execu- 
tive’s control by a department unconnected and 
superior to the other departments and the 
Government over the administration of its 
finances so as to prevent any waste or misuse 
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is real aiul caniujt lie p(i“-ti)unc(I any longer. 
The present obvious defects in the hnaiictal 
machinery sucli as the Secretary of State’s 
eontro!, iiisuffi. !enc>- of legislative contrm 
over the grant of funds and the other detects 
f ittliiied on I ayes yss and 350 have to be recti- 
fied if efficiency and economy have to be 
Secured. Lastly the revision of the iMeston 
Settlement !s peiiited otit as specially ’ rgeilt. 
The aitpendicee numbering ten throw nnich 
light on the existing Financial .Ldininistration 
and arrangeincnts, rules governing the ex- 
penditure powers of the (.htvernnient of India, 
the itiajor lieads of revenue and expenditure, 
the Separation of railwav froni general finance^ 
and the allocation of revenues between the 
Ceiitral and the Pro\incial (''loveriinients. 

\'\'e have no hesitation in reconimeiiding this 
book to all whci wish to know the workin.g or 
the Indian financial system. The lucidity 
with which tire intricate details of the financial 
machinery are described is noteworthy. It i- 
gratifving to note tliat the chief su.ggestions of 
reform such as the clian.ge ot the financial 
tear, the making of all expenditure votable, 
the e.xteiisioll of the number of daws for 
digestin.g the finamitd statement, outlined l),v 
tire author ought to be carried into execution 
as early as I'ossible and altliough they are no 
new sug.gestiuits they have been worked out 
carefullv and not!iin,g is more desirable in this 
c'w.intry tliaii to keep finance aiiart from politics 

TI. 

Economic Annals of Bengal. Hy J. k'. 

.ffiiiha, Reader and Head of the Derrartnieiit of 
I'iconoinics and Politics, Dacca f niversity ; — 
Alacmillan and Co., ly^;, pp. 301. 

This is a specialised ecoiioniic survey of 
Bengal dining the second half of the iStlr 
eeiitury. Special attention to trade, industries 
and currency is the cons])icnons feature of this 
economic surwv and state papers, old records, 
India office papers have been freely consulted 
to support the different views exjiressed by the 
author. A ertrrected account is placed before 
the reader for tlie first time and the author lias 
undoubtedly raised the economic history of the 
period from the purely dilettante stage to oiie 
c>f scientific accnrncy. 

Tl’v bocjk oiieiis with a running summary 


of the ,_c<iii(miic coinlitioiis of Bengal durine 
tlie first lialf of the ibth ceiitury. Under 
Mnrshid Kuli Khan and Ali XTrdi Khan’s strong 
rule Bengal was in a flourishing stage and the 
!'cii/iglitw< had to confine tlieiiisehes to their 
proper business as traders and newer ventured 
be-yoiul the narrow confines allotled to them at 
the beginning of this century. Unbroken peace 
existed in spite of the Haharatta invasions, and 
pie incursions of the Mug and the Portuguese 
pirates. “The balance of trade was in favour 
(,1 Bengal and it was the sink where gold and 
sih er disai»peareii without the least prospect of 
return.'’ The state of agriculture and industries 
is also pointed out 

The sectiiid period of the economic survey 
covers roughly the \ears 1757 to 177a when the 
British became a j.olitical power. The state of 
internal trade, tlie haughtv attitude and indi- 
vidual siioHation of the subordinate Un.glish 
a, gents, the mild ami ineffective protests of the 
Nawabs, tlie exploitative character of the 
fil’ Ulcin.g of exports, tlie decline of the cotton 
industry and the exacting state of land revenue 
demand, undotibtedly , cast a severe economic 
depression on tlie situation and to add to it the 
cup of misery became filled up with tlie 
advent of disastrous famine. It was dnrin.g 
this I'eriod that a regular scramble ensued 
between the British Parliament and the Kast 
India Com])aiiy for a division of the spoils and 
all justice, judgment and mercy were thrown to 
tile winds. 

L'haiiter 111 deals with the eCoimmie 
measures of Warren Hastings. Ilis measures 
c. liicli soon willed ofl a deficit and created a 
iiaiulsonic surplus are repeated in detail with- 
out any bias against tlie much mnligiied indi- 
vidual Warren Hnsinigs Peace, the bedrock of 
all economic prosperity, was aimed at by severe 
administrative measures against the dacoits, the 
ceiitralisatioTi of land receinie, iudicial re- 
forms, and the new jiolice sv.stein, Hastiiig’s 
Vlirreiicy refoiiiis and liis iiegotiatioips for 
freedom of trade with Fgvtit and China — 
though they have failed to achieve aiivthing 
significant — lia\e iieeii outlined for the first 
time ill detail. 'J'hough the successive 
attempts of biiiictallisiii during 176b and 1760 
are detailed in .''ir J. .Stewart’s treatise, the 
bearing of the monetary situation on trade and 
conuiierce has been clearly pointed out by the 
author T hotigh the wise attempts of insane 
T a.glak have become familiar to students of 
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Jurrciicv, tile iiitrinhictidn of Copper Currency 
:ii! the attempts to circulate Paper Currency 
lul found a hank have not attracted widespread 
j.tteiition, perhaps because these nieasnres 
■•roved to be sional failures. The "radual 
erowth of the Agency Houses is piointed out. 
rile attempts to suppress the English officials’ 
abuses in matters of internal trade, the state of 
external trade and tlie different articles of the 
export and import trade are also pointed out in 
detail. 

While other writers have heaped abuses on 
Warren Hastings for his nefarious dealings with 
Xuiulcooinar, usurpation of criminal and civil 
lurisdiction, the substitutiiui of exotic system 
of iurisjiriulcnce undermining the indi.genoiis 
Pnnehayet system, the revolutionising of the 
entire fiscal departiiK-nt and substitution of 
Kuropeans for Indian collectors, the fanning of 
revenue, the suj >iiressiou of Rohillas, the spolia- 
tion of Benares, cruelty to Shah Alum, the 
ill-treatment of the Viziers of Oudh, the receiv- 
ing of money and bribing favourities and 
deiieiidcuts, the present author tries to white- 
V ash these exactions as inevitable under the 
“pressing need for money.” The net results of 
Hasting’s rule are not represented in true 
colours. “In :~-2 the C.oyernment receipts 
Were and the expenditure £i ,~ 0 ^, 2 'JQ 

leaving a surplus of yJonS,37i to be liivided 
between shareholders, landholders and holders 
of office at lioiiie. In i7f'5 the Govt, receipts 
amounted ti.) .Es.,'i5,i07 and tlie expenditure 
was ^4, 312,510 leaving a balance of 
,/,i ,002 ,078. ( )n the other hand the debt in 

India was augmented from ^r, 850,866 to 
/ho, 404, 055 while a large increase of liabilities 
to the Home Government and to private 
crc'ditors had accumulated. I'he administration 
of Warren Hastings added /12, 500, 000 to the 
total debt of the Company and the interest at 
5% of this additional debt was more th.aii the 
amount of the increased revenue.” This short 
quotation would no doubt explain the true 
character of the \alae of the economic rcforin-- 
of Hastings Imt the author pleads almost in .in 
apjologetic tone and tries to speak in favour of 
Warren Hastings’ administration fpp. iqS and 
2 78 last paras’ 

In Chapter IV the economic measures of 
Lord Cornwallis arc described. The stoppage 
of jobliery and corruption by the granting of 
liberal salaries, the creation of regular police 
force, the reorganization of civil and criminal 


courts of justice, the appointment of a Currency 
Coininittee of 17S7, the prevalence of batta, the 
adoption of binietallisin, the patronage of the 
General Bank, the work of the European Banks, 
tlie -^tate of the import and export trade, the 
Charter Act of 1703, the attempt to put down 
slavery, the granting of permanent settlement 
and its immediate economic effects are lucidly 
described The author throughout points out the 
earnestness and ]iersistence with tvhich these 
j.eople have tackled the adverse economic 
situation against treiiieiidoiis odds and the 
“greedy divi-lmiiting policy of the Court of 
Directors.” 

The conchiding ch ii'ter points out the eco- 
nomic loss sustained by the drain of capital and 
the decline of industry during this period, 
^stress is laid on the causes leading to the im- 
1 oxerishiiieiit of the cotton industry. The 
I'assing away of the trade of Bengal into foreign 
liands naturally led to an increase in the export 
of raw materials and with the gradual decline 
of industry and trade, land and agriculture were 
left to the jieople of Bengal As a final recom- 
meudatii 11 the author points out the necessity cf 
reviving the “industrial character of the peojile,” 
“'rile salvation therefore lies in the simultaiie- 
ons dci'cloimient of agriculture by improved 
scientific methods with necessary changes in the 
land tenure as well as in a .systematic fostering 
of suitable industries on proper lines.” 

While in the past it was the land settlement 
and internal trade that received great emphasis 
from research students the author has rtn- 
carthed a lot of useful information on the 
ciirrencv situation and the external trade of 
Bengal. While the Cornwallis Code has been 
mentioned the author does not refer to the 
endless quarrels between the Company’s Court 
and the Pupreme Court, the happv termination 
of the quarrel in 1780 and the formulation of 
Imjev’s Code. Sir J. Stephen says “Impey 
was the first of Indian codifiers and the i7Sr 
regulations have <111 the whole proved a blessing 
tor the people of India.” It is indeed a wonder 
h.ow the.se facts have escaped the notice of such 
a shrewd writer as our author. The “reckless- 
ness” with which the Permanent Settlement was 
carried out and its hasty promulgation with the 
view to induce a show of e.rder in the finances 
of the country and capture the loyalty of one 
class of ]'icoplc at least have escaped the atten- 
tion of the writer. Many subsidiary executive 
and legislative meastires necessary for complet- 
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i)]g tilt; measure wc-rt- iitit iiumcdiateE carried 
out. Holt Hackcii/.ie and' R. D. lilangles haw 
described in detail the ol)\i<ius defects <>f the 
Permanent Settlement. 

As regards the main contention of the 
author that the indisi-en^^able requisites of eco- 
nomic progress were laid down b\ these pro- 
consuls it must be remembered that without 
them there could be no surety of revenue auw 
no material to he sent in return for the British 
imports. There- has been throughout Jie 
period the lack of a comprehensive scheme cf 
policy for developing industries, promoting 
agriculture, an.l founding or encouraging banks. 

It was kluiiro. Elphinstone and Bentinck who 
had this policy of internal development in their 
mind and strove to attain the same by their 
well-meant reforms. The utmost that can be 
claimed in admiration of Cornwallis is his 
balancing and impiroi'ing tlie financial situation 
of the Compian.v. “In 1704 revenue of 

British India was and the total 

chapges including interest on debt amounted to 
leaving a surplus of /_.t , 64 ’.hio.” 

We have only to record one more protest 
and it is this. The hook promises to record 
the economic liistciry I’t Hciygal I'f this period. 
But the author re■fraill^ from pointing out the 
financial effects of the measu-es of economic 
reform. Is the revenue surplus at least in the 
time of Cornwallis a true and fair iinlication 
cf the jirosperit.v of the people <>n whtan the 
industrial blessing of security from arhitrarv 
exactioiis and freefloni from local waifarc 
have been conferred Xo writer ought to be 
carried awav by the delusion of statistics 
regarding trade and commerce. Bengal during 
this period was denuded of its native power, 
drained of its accumulations of industry and 
the limits of eiiterpirise were broken But what 
were the splints and crutches that the successive 
Governor Generals haw devised The great 
national error and national wron.g, namely the 
exclusion of Indians from substantial share in 
Government, has not been corrected by them. 
The pirinciple'' of administrative outlawry were 
first jvroniiilgated by W arren Ilasting.s, con- 
tinued bv Cornwallis and pursued systemati- 
callv, till Beiitinck’s time The impoliev 
of fiscal exactions has not been coniplctelv 
chocked till the year ik44 and the author is 
undoubtedly not concerned with the the efforts 
of Holt Mackenzie and ?ir C. Trevelyan hut 
much credit should not be demanded for 


the unfruitful attempts of reform by these 
(.hweruor Generals. The fatal defects ol 
the otherwise grxjd and beneficial reforms 
such as the judicial and administrative reforms 
(.f the writers are not alluded to. Strache.v, 
Munro and Col. W alker of Bombay point 
(.lit these defects in detail. The codification 
of Cornwallis is cpiite insi.gnificant when 
compared with the attempts of Elphinstone. 
Xeither the enlargement of cities, nor the 
agricultural improvements of this period have 
received any passing notice. The main feature 
of this period, i.e., the absence of adetjuate 
return of revenue back to the people to fructify 
trade and industries, is not sufficiently com- 
mented upon. While other writers have erred 
in making capital out of the “story of the 
weaver’s tlumih,’’ the salt and trading Company 
of Clive, the harrowing descriptions of disastrous 
famines of 1720 and 178S, the dacoities in 
Bengal and tlie evils of the fanning system of 
Warren Hastings, the present writer springs to 
the other side of the pendulum and lavishes 
undeserving prai.se on the feeble and most 
futile attempts at economic reforms of these 
Genx-rnor Generals. If these measures deserve 
any meed of jiraise, our indebtedness tc 
Elphinstone and Bentinck can hardly be 
described, for the author showers his highest 
admiration in choicest language on almost 
insignificant measures which can hardly find a 
I>lace in a brief and coinjiact history of this 
period 

Mr. Sinha’s contributions on the currency 
difficulties of Bengal deserve careful stud.v'. 
ITis estimate of the economic drain is logically 
argued out and his conclusions are supported 
l)y authoritative facts and figures. The author 
deserves great praise for his untiring zeal, 
labour and patience in garnering the valid facts 
of tin's neriod and his skill in drawing useful 
conclusion has to he admired. 

ITT, 

Money and the Money Market in India. By 

P A. W adia and G, X. Joshi (MaclMillan and 
Co. I, pp, 440-1926, 

Currency and Prices in India. By C. N. 

\'akil and S. K. Muranjan — P. S. King and Co. 
pp. 549-1Q27. 


^Monetary policy, exchange fluctuations, 
currency measures, and banking conditions 
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fiirm the tojiic of these volumes. Messrs 
Wudiu aiul Jtish.i haw j roduced a book of the 
ii.snal lext-bo(jk tyije marked to a sreat extent 
by the Seiieral attractiveness of its literary 
carb. Jloth the ix/oks aim at fornui]atin»- a 
iiKinetarx- |)<ilicy for India aiid the latter book 
lias the advantage of reviewing the Hilton- 
Voima' Commission’s recommendations. While 
the first-named book pays greater attention to 
the restateiiient of monetary theory including 
tile receiit contiibutions in this line the latter 
book levies greater emphasis on the historical 
side and extraordinary good historical material 
i' garnered in it. Broadly speaking the first 
hook aims at conscious control of currency 
based on a gfdd .standard and recommends that 
tile control of the monetary polic.v in India be 
exerted in the direction of a gentle rise in 
P'rices so as to promote the much needed indus- 
trial develoimient which is required to cure the 
rneinnloynient arising out of “surplus popula- 
tion living parasitically on land ’’ The authors 
of the Second hook rracticalh' endorse the re- 
commendations of the Hiltiin-Yonng Commis- 
sion with certain modifications. The Gold- 
Bullion standard is approved as the onlv 
feasible measure at the p"e.«eiit stage subject 
U‘ the t'l'oidso that the gold reserve will be 
h.eld in India and that "'old will be brought 
and sold onlv in India The reorganisation of 
the banking maebirorv with a Central Bank at 
the auex' is I'emirded ns a desirable mc.asuro. 

yree>;r.s. dYndi.'i and Toshi have giwn to ns 
fi concise and school-masterlv handbook on the 
siihiect of monetarv theory. The conscious 
maiiageincnt of Curreiicv is considered desirable 
and stabilitv of prices though good for 
Ttngland i.s not desirable, for the Indian condi- 
tions reipiire a gentle rise in indces so as to 
stimulate industrial development. Besides this 
reason the authors consider that the needed 
credit ajiparatus reiiuire'.l for controlling the 
price-level does not exist in India. Next 
follows a vigorous criticism t)I the Govern- 
nient mismanagement of the Indian Currency 
system since iSo.t. They consider the Gold 
exchange stamlard as operated in India quite 
unfit to suit our conditions. Its inflationary 
tendency and the po.s.sibility of its breakdo.vn 
are the two serious charges levied against it. 
d'hc solution according to them lies in an 
eflective gold standard, and geld coins like 
sox’ereigns ought to circulate in the countrv. 
They also reipiirc that the credit .sx'stem .should 


be improved and to facilitate the economic 
progress of India, industrial banking is desir- 
able The ability of the Indian industrialist 
to withstand foreign competition can be secured 
only if money or cre.dit can be secured as 
cheaply as the Western Industrialists do at 
present. The hook is written in a scientific 
spirit and is a valuable addition to the fast 
increasing literature on this subject. 

Part One of the Cnriciicy and Prices in 
India is devoted to a historical exposition of 
the Indian Currency from iS66 to 1920 and a 
detailed account of the Mansfield Commission 
of 1S66 and the reasons for the non-acceptance 
of the popular recommendations, i.e., the 
adoption of .gold standard xvith gold currencx', 
are lucidly jxfinted out. Though the standard 
unit of value selected in iSo.s and approved in 
iSqo was gold a real gold standard was not 
adojxted and a one-sided aiipHcation of the 
Gold-exchange standard has been made with 
the result that India was thrown on the Silver 
standard during the vears of the late war. 

We find in Part Two a study of the Indian 
price-level and some of the prominent Index 
Numbers constructed in India. In spite of 
.some omissioTis and debatable conclnsions 
" liich thev Imr-e arrived at, their stiidx^ of the 
Indian price-le\el an 1 individual commodities 
strikes out a new ra'ii and the authors must 
'-e thanked for the trouble involved in present- 
ine a pronerlv (wganised material for a study 
of tile Indian tn'icc-levcl. Rea.sons are assien- 
ed for tile non-aonearince of credit and busi- 
ness cvclcs in Tndia. The rincstinn of the r.atio 
is discussed next and how the noliev of orcind-’'- 
iim the exchange rate and controlling the 
iiitenia! purchasing' power of the ciirrencx" 
to adipst itself to world Prices bv moans 
of relati'-e contraction of currenev has 
been pursued is related and iustly condemn- 
ed as undesiraide under Indian economic 
conditions. The necessity of restoring the old 
rate (the unit of value — say the authors'! is 
clearly pointed out. It docs involve some 
sacrifice though it is not so great as its anta- 
.gonists point out, for world prices are fallin.g. 
En.gland has ixstored the old rate in spite of 
the necc.s.sarv sacrifices and the authors say 
that “such a sacrifice is worth undergoing’’ 
bv us. It is indeed a mysterv to find that 
Sir Basil Blackett ignores this general trend of 
thought and misquotes our author as repudiat- 
ing the Minute of Pis.sent to the Yo'mg Com- 
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mission. The proposal of creating a Central 
Bank to act as the Currency Authority is 
next discussed and approved as a wise measure. 
Its absolute freedom from pwlitical influences 
is recommended as a necessary step. The un- 
due preference to the Imperial Bank — which 
would however be corrected by the Joint Select 
Committee on the Reserve Bank — ^is justly 
criticised as undesirable and a concession to 
vested interests. The presence of the foreign 
exchange banks and the precariously unstable 
footing of the Indian Joint Stock banks com- 
plicate the question of credit control. The 


necessitv of comprehensive banking legislation 
modelled on the Federal Reserve System of the 
U. S. A. and the training of Indian youths in 
Banking and a Banking Publicity Department 
are clearly brought forth. 

The book is written in an eminently scienti- 
fic spirit and the authors have throughout 
considered the general interests of the country 
as the stand-pioint on which the recommenda- 
tions of the Young Commission are to be dis- 
cussed. Hence they have succeeded in present- 
ing a highly n.seful volume to students, busi- 
nessmen, economists and legislators. 


THE ARTHASASTRA OF KAETILYA. 

Its Age. 


Dharnia, Arlha, T\,i>nu, and l\foh<a form, 
according to the Hindu conception, the four- 
fold ends of life here and hereafter. Of these, 
Hindu literature is so much prcoccn))ied with 
the first and the last, that books directly con- 
cerned with the other twf) are \-cry rare in India. 
•Among these latter, the .Arthasastra of Kantilyi 
takes a pre-eminent position. 

Prof. Jolly (i) calls it “An ancient Imperial 
Gazetteer of India” or ‘‘a manual of political 
economy and polity.” Air. A'. A. ,Smith(el 
equally well observes that the manners of the 
court, the constitution of the Go\en)mc'nt, the 
methods of administration, the principles of 
law, and the course of conduct under Afaiirya 
so\-ereigns for nearly a hninlred years in the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. are known to 
us in the 20th century .A C. far more intimately 
than arc the doings and in.stitutions of any other 
Indian monarch until the days of Akbar, the 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth. ‘‘We arc- 
indebted for tliis extraordinary wealth of known- 
ledge,” he says "to the treatise on statecraft 
conqwjsed by Chandragnpta Afanrya’s able 


U') Tn 111’-- traii'slatiGTi of the work, Intn/diit 
VV 1—2 

(21 Oxford ll'^tory of India, " 2 . 


inini'-tcr, tlie Bralmnn vai'iously known ns 
A'ishmigupta, Kautilya (Kautalya' or Cha- 
nakya,” AAlicrca.s this i.s a clear acknrjwledg- 
nient of the inqirirtance of that remarkable 
work, it is also a dogmatic statement based on 
the almost universal belief that it undonbtedlv 
bel< ngs to the age of the Alauryas. If it 
c'.'uhl, however, be established that the Artha- 
•iaslrn, as we now have it, is a work of the 
Gupta age, instea<l of the Alaurya, then the 
chaoters of early Indian History will have to 
be rearranged, thotigh the work itself will not 
suffer either in its significance or in its iiiterest. 

Dr. Shamasnstri’s Preface to tlie fir.st edi- 
tion (1015) of the translation of the A rlhasastra 
contains a deliberate defence of the work as 
a iirodnction of the Alaurva age. Prof. 
Afnkerjee’s learned Introductnrv Note to Di". 
N. N. Law’s ‘‘Ancient Hindu Polity” is also 
an earnest attenipit to fix it in the same period. 
The late Aim. Ganapati .Sastri, as well, has 
taken the same attitude, in his preface to his 
unfortiniately incomplete edition of the Artha- 
sa<ira.[:A .Although the arguments adduced by 
all tliese are worthy of most careful considera- 
tion, the ‘‘other side of the medal” is no less 


(.si I ravailut >rc‘ Surit'' 
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virtliy (T the attention of Indian Historical 
students. 

'1 he defence of Dr. Sliamasastri bases itself 
chiefly upon direct or indirect references to the 
Artliasastra in later works, thoug"}! he is not 
tinniindful of its internal testimony. Of the 
iiumercus passages he has cited, suffice it for 
us to take note of only the most significant. 
The pnvot of all his references seems to be the 
following passage from the \hslmupurana,(4i 
to which he has giceu the premier place : 

“(First' Mahapadma ; then his sons, only 
nine in number, will be the lords of the earth 
tor a hundred years. Those Xandas, Kautilya, 
a Brahman _ 'loill slay. (_)n their death the 
Hauryas will enjoy the eartli. IKanlilyii him- 
self leill install Lhandrasnpta on the throne. 
His son will be Bindusara, and his son Asoka- 
vardhana’’. 

These were xindeniable testimony if the suffi- 
cient antiquity and authenticity of the state- 
ment could be established. But on the face of 
it, the modern mind unh rtunately is too incre- 
dulous to believe in it literally as a prophecy. 
The prophet here is undoubtedly wise after the 
event. And reall.v how long after, is a matter 
of the .greatest moment for us. Prof. iSlacdonell 
thinks that the ^'ayupurana is probably the 
oldest among the Puranas, and the date he 
assigns to it is only 3^0 A.D.(5) Hence the 
antiejuity of the \’ishnupurana i.s not sufficient- 
l.v great to establish beyond doubt the alleged 
date of the Arthasastra. 

-All the other authorities, cited by Dr. 
Sliamasastri, are posterior t<i tlie Vishnupurana, 
and therefore not more helpful. The parallel- 
isms pointed out between Kaiitilya and the 
later writers are like a double-edged sword that 
cuts both ways. But two more (piotations, one 
from Dandin and the other from Kamandaka, 
are worthy of note in their wording, though 
not in their anti(|uity. The former according 
to Jacobi and the latter according to Jolly, 
hoth lived in the Sth century A D.(o' Dandin 
in his Dasakumara-charita,(7l observes, “lA’arn 
then the Science of Polite'. Xow this has 
heen, b_v the revered teacher M.^hnugupta, 
abridged into six thousand slokas, in the 
interests of the Maiirya (Kin.g) that when learnt 

(4) IV, 2I; 'iiHited ill Dr. Sliama'-astri’- Prefaiv 

(,s) Imp. flaz. Ilf India, Vol. II, p. ’46 li'd. iqoS'l. 

(0) Introduction to .Irtlunastra. runja)> .'Sanskrit 
Scries, p. S. 

l 7 ' II, S; ([uoted by Dr. Shamasastri in his 

f'rcface. 


and well observed, it can produce the results 
expected from it’’ And Kamandaka in his 
Xitisastra(S) has it. “To him at lehose leitch- 
craft the rich mountain-like Xandas fell root 
and branch ; who alone tvith the power of 
diplomacy' — ■ bestoieed the earth on Chandra- 

gnpta ; who churned the nectar of the 

science of polity from the ocean of political 
sciences, to him, the wise and Brahman- like 
I’ishnugiipta, we make salutation.” 

These two passages are important for their 
identification of the author of the Science of 
Polity, Mshnugupta, with the uprooter of the 
Xandas and the bestower of the earth on 
Chandragupta. The easiest thing to do there- 
fore, seems to be to establish Kautilya’s iden- 
tity with this \'ishnugupta, and that of the 
Arthasastia with the “Science of Polity” re- 
ferred to. Has not this identification been 
made in the Arthasastra itself? The last 
versesfg) of the book run as follows : — 

“This sastra has been made by him, who, 
from intolerance (of misrulel quickly rescued 
the scrii>tures and the Science of weapons and 
the earth uhicli had passed to the Xanda King. 
■■■ ■ ■ ■...■ (lol. 

“Having seen discrepancies in many ways 
on the ixart of the writers of commentaries on 
the Sastras, Vishnugupta himself has made 
(this) vSutra and commentary”. 

.A point to be noted against the reliability' 
of these two verses is the apparent superfluity' 
of especially the last one. In no other place 
does tile name of \'ishnugupta occur in any' 
part of the work. Y'hereas the formal closing 
of every one of the 150 chapters of the Artha- 
sastra, including this last, ascribes the work to 
Kautilya, there seems to be absolutely no need 
to introduce another name. If the two names 
refer to the same individual then Kautilv'a, or 
Kautalya as some read, must be taken as a 
I'cn-name, or a nick -name or the name arising 
from the (iotra, of ^'ishnugupta. If the first, 
then this is a uniiiue instance of an author who 
makes use of a nom-de-phime deliberately 
throu.ghoiit his book, and in a fit of eccentric 
vanity suddenly' discloses his own identity’ at 
the end ! If on the other hand, Kautilva is 
only’ a nick-name, “It is suspicious,” as Dr. 

iSl liitroiluctioii, v.s-. 4 — 7, also quoted liy Dr. 

.‘Uuuiia-a'.tri. 

(yi Hook XV, C'h. I., p. 407. 

(10) Here follows the stanza which is the formal 
stereo-typed clo-in,g of each one of the chapters 

of the book, in which Kautilya claims to he its author. 
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Keith obser\'es, “and it seems a curious name 
for him to bear in his own work.” Or, as 
Prof, W'iiiternitz pertinently asks, “Is it likely 
tliat Chandragupta's miiii~tcr sltould have call- 
ed himself ‘Olr. Creoked’’ or “Crookedness 
yersoniiied ?” It is not merely doubtful, but 
it would be ludicrous if it were true. The last 
alternative, as well, does not seem to have been 
more likely. If Kautil.va was the gotra of 
^’ishnuguiUa, it is natural to e.xpect tliat the 
two should have occurred together everywhere 
else in the book, or at least in the beginning 
as at the end.(ii) 

Another objection against the reliability of 
the earlier of the two ver.se3 quoted is that the 
name of the Xaiidas, as that of Vishmi.gupta, 
is found in no other place in the book where 
it would be more reasonable to expect For 
instance, in Bk. I, Ch. \T, Kautilya has cited 
numerous examples of misrule. If it is true 
that he was himself responsible for the over- 
throw of the X'andas on account of their mis- 
rule, his omission of their name as a concrete 
instance is most strange and inexplicable, flu 
the other liand, the omission of the tU’O 
stanzas referred to, wouhl go alto.gether un- 
detected, even without raisin.g the least su.s- 
picion as to the [lossible ideiitity of \h'shiui- 
gupta and Kautil.va, so far as interna! evidence 
.goes, 

X^cAV, let us consider, as we called it, “the 
other side of the medal”, and see what evidence 
there is, both internal and external, to assign 
an_\- other date to the AnhasLislra. Prof. W'in- 
ternitz is of opinion that the .so-called points 
of comparison that the Alaurya-Kautilva 
advocates’ point out between Kautilya and 
Megastheiies, are “only in such tliiii.gs as 
tvould not change at different periods of time, 
for in.-tance, irrigation of canals, the choice 
of sites for fortresses, the methods of tandn.g 
and training eleqihants, the custom of polyganiy, 
the employment r)f spies and similar things.”(i2) 
"On the oiliii hand,’’ sa.vs he, 
differs leidfly f/em Ktinlilya in the iiinsf 
essential details." It is not however, necessary 
for Us to follow him inch hy inch. But let us 
e.xamine th.is statement with reference to a few 
crucial e.vamples. Dr. b'luimasastri has 


(in ainnover, \\e know of no oilior iiist-siiee 
\'litrein a man -ttnuil to -hy of imakiti,"; the 

'.■oiinei tioii heluttn liis name ami .t'U.'ra quite e.\j)Iieit, 
a- liere. 

(i2) Vis-LL-abharati, Oct,, iga.t, p. 262. 


written! 131 that “the ci\il and constitutional 
luW5 in the work are strikin.gly similar to those 
recorded bv iMegastheiles. ' ’ Dr. Otto Stein, on 
the other hand, in his dis'-ertatioii on 'Alegas- 
tlieiies and Kautilya,’’ has “carefullv compared 
the two original texts” and shown, for instance, 
that “iMe.eastheUesi 141 states unequivocally that 
there is no slaw-rv iii India, while both the 
Arthasastia and the Ltka"na.s'ast ea recognise 
different kinds of male and female slaves.” 

Similarlv, Megastheucs sa.vs that the a.gri- 
culturists never take part in w'ar nor in other 
piuhlic services, and that their land is never 
devastated in war !i,kl Whereas, Kautilya 
mentions separate armies consisting of Brah- 
mans, of Kshatrivas, of \'aish.vas and of Sudras, 
amon.gst whom were no doubt the agriculturists. 
And Kautilya leaies no doubt that war, in 
ancient India, was as much a 1 la.gue for the 
tillers of the soil, as it is now in all countries. 
Thus, in one ] assa.ge the question i.s discussed, 
whether one’s own arm.\' or that c f the eiiemv is 
a greater torment for the people, and Kautil.va 
decided that the enemy’s army is a tila,gue for 
the whole countrv, as it oppresses h.v rohhin.g, 
killing, hurning, destroi in.g and ahducti!i,g. 
Kautil.va also advises that before iiroceedin,g 
with ii scige, tlie king must he.giu to damage 
the neighbouring country by the destruction of 
its a.gricultural [iroduce, its standing crojis, its 
trade, thus causing the people to run away. (16) 
Jolly has ]!ointed outii;! that Me.gasthenes 
has declared the Indians to be uuaciiuninted 
with writing, and that they bad no written 
law.s. Whereas, Kautil\a mentions hooks, 
passports, re.gistration, rova! writs of command 
and many legal rules (II, lol. Dr. .ghaina- 
sastri himself speaks of the “Diirhodha” variety 
of fludha kekhya id Kautih'a, in his learned 
fiaper read before the last Oriental Conference 
held at Allahabad .( !,S) ’'i'n sneb an e.xteiit was 

writing developed during the days of Kautil.va. 

If anv more striking contrasts were needed, 
the absence c.f snjty^ (iledges, dejiosits, seals, 
or itiiesses among Indians, noted liy Me.gas- 
tlinesfro) could be placed against the institution 
of f.led.ge.s, Loth nio\ahle and innnox'alile, with 

tin ['ref MS , ' Xrtlia-.'islra) p .\xii 
(i;: I'lviem, lif^, i, .6 >- ji 

I1--1 Ibi.l , ,v’- 

HI.) Winternit/ in ]'Ls;.'ahliaiati, pp, 210, jfi-,, 

Pgi p. 

(i.Si Ri],ort of JV CoiifL-rciicc held at .Mlahabad 
(192^), p. 69. 

(ly) Fragments, ^7. 
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' l-cn and scaled dciiosits familiar to the Artha- 
and th.c law hooks, (au aEo the state- 
ment ( f the Greek writer that Indians do not 
rut out iiioHe_v at usiirx', against tlie hiith rate 
of interest rising to (,\er loo iier cent, a year, 
nienti( lied in the Anha.'d'iira lei 

Thus, the contrasts noted above make it 
perfectly clear tiiat the t\\e> opposing and 
inutuallv coiitraelictorv sets of conditions could 
not have co-existed. Hence, if both Hegas- 
thenes and Kaiitilya liave giveai ns correct 
pictures of their own respective times, the 
two could nut have been contemporaries. For 
the points on which they d'her, as we have 
noted, are not jnatters of ednnea but matte!.; 
of iac!. Fan this leaves the question as to the 
age of Kantilya still undecided. Let ns there- 
fore Search for what clues we might find n: this 
direction. 

Hr. Sharnasastri considers the society of the 
Ai iJiasa.Atci to be “ pic-Buddhist."\22\ If we 
are to understand by this that the .liihasaflr.i 
lb distinctively Hindu (Brahiuaiiicl as oiiposcd 
to Budhistic, then may we not conelitde that 
it might eipially nell belong to an age when 
the latter was practically extinct and the 
former alive and vi.gorous ? Dr. Fleet, in his 
Introductory Note to Shainasastri’s work 
oliserves that the ArlluiMislra claims to date 
from the period B.C , and that “its 

archaic style is well in agreement with the 
claim.’’ But Dr. Kalidas Xa.g, on the contrary, 
refers to the .great similarity of style between 
tile Cliaraka-.'samhita ami tlie Rautilya-Artha- 
sastra ; and Prof. Yh'nternitz adds, “It is not 
imjiossible that the two manuals were com- 
posed in tlie same peri(<d.’’ Charaka, accord- 
iipg to Pt. Harprasad Fastri,{e,Vi lived at the 
court of Kanishka, and hence belongs to about 
the nid ceiiture- A.U (e.p But .sUde alone 
cannot be a safe guide for us, especially when 
we find that twcD learned saeaiits assi.gii the same 
work to two diver.geiit periods like the above. 
A safer course, therefore, to adoi^t is to see 
what help the A liliiisif-'l id itself gires. 

Tile very first verse of the first chajiter <,f 
the first Book makes it clear that the work is 
a comiienditnn of many other iirecedin.g books 
on the .same subject. Tlie second chapter 

(.1-1 lolh, p. 'i-rv 

(u) nr, IT. 

frr) I’rif.aee, ]>. x\iii. 

Ci.Ti Indian Ilwt' rical Ouarterly, Vol. I, p. ant). 

(24) Ox. Ili.st , p. !ji', — Aci'fcbsi.in of Kanishka, 
lao A. D. approx. 


nwntions the school of IMatiu as well as the 
system of Yoga. (25) which justifies the observa- 
tion of W'internitz that the Artliasastia belongs 
to a time when there were special schools for 
different branches of knowledge ;(2fc)' and differ- 
ent schools followed different ntethoc’s. Prof. 
Jolly! 271 refers to Aledhatithi, the earliest 
commentator of Maim, and states that he 
adduces two passages from a work called 
Famanataiitra “which may be traced to the 
.Irtkasastni." Jolly himself quotes several 
'parallels from Alanu in illustration of the Artha- 
.^a.'ilia ill resriect of Robbery, Law of Talion, 
Boundary Disputes, etc., and points out how in 
some cases even the verses are quite similar. (2S' 
But since Kantilya distinctly acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Hanu it becomes certain that 
Maim must have been anterior to him. Jolly 
akso observes that compared with IManti, 
Katitilya’s poFty “is in the same advanced 
sta.ge of development as his jurisprudence,” 
though the .general principles are the same, (29) 
Thus, if IMaim lived duriipg the early centuries 
of the Christian era, Kaiitih’a iiecessariB' falls 
into a later period. And, if the reference to 
YogaloO) is to the school of Patanjali, the 
cuiilemporary of Pushyamitra Stinga, then also 
tile earlier date of the Arthasastra becomes an 
impossibility. 

The mention of Antyajas and the heavy 
restrictions placed upon foreigners by Kantilya 
point to the later Hindu Society under the 
Guptas when Hiiiduisau was becoming more 
and more rigid and exclusive, rather than to 
“pre-Bnddliist’’ Society. Smith is snrprisedfjij 
tliat even under Asoka, the .greatest Buddhist 
iiionarch, horned cattle “are not included in 
the list of animals the slaughter of which was 
forbidden; whereas the -Vrthasastra (Book H, 
Ghaiiter 20) contains tlie claii.se; 

‘Cattle such as a calf, a bull, or a milch 
cow, shall not be slan.ghtercd,' “The facts 
tlius noted,” says he, “throw light on the 
oliscure problem of the development of the 
Iiassioiiate feeh'n.s in favour of the sanctity ot 
tlic cow, which is now tlie most con- 
spicuous and universal outward mark of 
Hinduism.” Are we not justified then in 

Sli.unu-'a'tri, p, y, 6. 
lefW Xi'-waMiarati , p. :;h) (loep. 
id-' lilt. \rt)ia , p. 11. 
le.'bi IhiJ., p. 17 
( 2 ui \nha. lilt, ]). IQ, 

l.ail Itk. I, Ch. 11, p, 6 (Shaiiiasa'tri’s lid.), 

(31 1 1 )x. Hist,, p !0’. 
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cuiicluding that the A rtlia^astra' s extreme 
regard for the cow precludes the irossibility 
of its contemporaneity with the early 
Hauryas ? For, ne knotv in unmistakable 
terms the actual feeling with regard to the cow 
from Alexander’s time to Asoka’s ; hence 
including that of Chaiidragupta’s and 
Kautilya’s. “We have seen,” writes Smith, I3C) 
“that the government of Taxila had no serntde 
nt presenting Alexander with thousands of 
cattle fatted for slaughter. That Taxilian 
Sentiment probably explains Asoka’s abstention 
from forbidding a practice which his old 
sul)jects in the north-west would not readily 

abandon It is clear that the feeling Tor 

the cow) was not fully developed in the days 
of either Alexander or Asoka.’’ Suffice it for 
us to add that the Arthasastra imposed severe 
penalties for the slightest disregard of the cow’, 
such as milking at old hours, lea\-ing nothing 

1 3’ I Ox Hi't. ;jp. io2',3. 


for the calf, neglecting to take care of the cow 
>.tc. Whereas in addition to the prohibition 
.rgaiiist slaughter of cows, cited by Smith, the 
.Irthasa^tra lays down that — 

“He who slaughters or tortures them to 
death shall be fined 50 panas.’’(35) 

In the light of these observations we are 
naturally inclined to assign the Arthasastra of 
Kantilya to a much later date than that of 
L'handragiifita Maiirya. And, if it is true that 
tile Rajput clan-j came into being owing to the 
intermingling of races resulting from the Indo- 
Scythian and Indo-Bactrian impact, (34) the 
mention of the Haihayas in Bk. i Ch. 6 of the 
Arthasasha, adds strength to our conviction. 


I33I Cli. xxvi, on the Superintendent of Slaughter 

(341 “Probably it is -afe to affirm that all the most 
ciistingui-hed clan-castes of Rajaputana or Rajasthana 
are descended mainly from foreigner-, the ‘Scythian-’ 
of Tod.’’ —Smith, Ox, Hist., p. 174. 


CURRENT HINDI LITERATURE. 


By IL-A C. JoSHl. 


Self-preservation is the first law of nature 
and self-decel-tion is the foremo.st law of the 
spirit of nationalism. A nationalist deceives 
himself tiv believing that everything that 
belongs to his nation is excellent. Even if he 
feels in tlie innermost deptlis of his heart that 
his nation is inferior in many respects to a great 
nianv nations of the world, he spares no i.ains 
in throwing dust into the eyes of the people 
of other nations and tries his 4 jest to prove to 
them that his nation is far more superior to 
theirs in matters of art, culture, iihilosojiby and 
exerything else. For the modern cult of 
nationalism is beyond doubt the cult of hatred. 
It has never been and will never be the cult of 
truth. This venomous cult is purely a product 
of the West and onr political leaders have now 
begun to confess that the dream of the “political 
salvation’’ of India can only be materialized 


if we can fully assimilate this Western sinrit. 

Owing to this \'ery spirit of nationalism (or, 
in this case, may we call it provincialism which 
is tlie twin brother of nationalism?) the critics 
and writers of the Hindi literature have been 
deceiving themselves, for sometime past, by 
hclieving that the present Hindi literature is 
in no way inferior to any other literature of 
India, if not of the wlnde world. According 
to their belief it is even greater, in .some respects 
at least, than the modern Bengali literature. 
This self-dece})tive, envious and suicidal belief 
is so strongly current thronghont the Hindi- 
speaking world that if anybody, shocked at this 
crude and naive exaggeration, ventures to dis- 
prove the fact, he is supposed to be a heretic, 
haffir, a traitor to the cause of his mother- 
tongne. ( )aths and abuses are hurled upon him 
from ail sides and he is left terror-stricken like 
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a mail standing amidst a furious and enraged 
mob. 

Now let us k>ok squarely in the face of the 
facts and try to judge the merits and demerits 
of the current Hindi literature without any 
prejudice of ill-will. Premaghram is supposed 
to be the best work of fiction in our literature. 
The author of this novel has exercised such a 
great influence upon the Hindi-speaking world 
that he is supposed to be the master-novelist 
of our age. Now let us see what arc the merits 
of this masterpiece of fiction that led the public 
to speak highly of it in rapturous outbursts. 
Our leading literary critics that guide the public 
in the matter of artistic tastes are unanimous in 
their statement that one great cause that 
accounts for the great ne'ss and popularity of 
this work of fiction is that the true spirit of 
nationalism pervades the whole work. To judge 
art according to this murderous standard is to 
strangle the very spirit of truth. It is to bring 
down art to such a low level as is beyond com- 
prehension. The one and sole aim of art is to 
shed light upon the eternal mystery of the 
human soul by dealing with the personality of 
man. In the .sphere of art the utilitarian 
motive is to be trtally rejected In one of bis 
lectures delivered in .Xmerica, Rabindranath 
Tagore says, — “In evervdav life when wc are 
mrstly moved by onr habits, we arc economical 
in onr expression ; for then our soul-conscious- 
ness is at its low level, — it has just volunie 
enough to glide on in accustomed grooves But 
when our heart is fully awaken.cd in love, or in 
other great emotions, onr i^ersonality is in its 
flood tide. Then it feels the longing to express 
itself for the very sake of expression. Then 
comes Art, and wc forget the claims of 
necessity, the thrift of usefulness, — the spires 
of onr temples try to kiss the stars and the notes 
of onr music to fathom the depths of the 
ineffable.” 

One “great problem” which the author of 
Prenia'^hram had attempted to solve when he 
began to write the book, was quite an ephe- 
nicral one. It was the problem of council- 
entry. The book was published before the 
.‘^warajists sought to enter the councils. Now 
that the problem lias been solved somehow or 
other, in one sense the utility of this work of 
fiction has been lost. Rut a few more problems 
have been tackled in this “master]iiece,” the 
most important being the problem of Zemindari 
The author has shown how the Zamindars of 


our country oppress their miserable tenants and 
he has tried to draw the sympathv of the public 
towards the poor ^•ictims. He has doubtless 
succeeded in his attempt. But what we 'vant 
to say is that from the artistic standpoint this 
“masterpiece” of a novel is an utter failure. 

All the great artists of the world have always 
tried to solve the problems of humanity in their 
Avorks. They have written for all countries and 
for all ages. They haA-e condemned all those 
writers who ha\'e tried to “nationalise” their 
Avorks. Romain Rolland, the great French 
AA'riter, saA's in his Theatre dii Peiihlc. “If Ave 
Avonld create strong souls, let us nourish them 
Avith the strength of the AA'hole Avorld — for the 
nation alone is not enough.” Schiller, the 
great German dramatist, used to say, “I Avrite 
as a citizen of the world. Early ip my life I 
exchanged mA' fatherland for humanity.” 
Goethe, the great cosmopolitan poet, said almost 
a hundred years ago, “National literature means 
A'erv little to-day : Avorld-literature is at hand 
and each one must labour to make it an accom- 
plished fact.” He al.«o .said someAAhcre. “It is 
evident, and has been for a long time, that the 
greitest geniuses of all nations haA’e kent all of 
humanity before their eyes. Von AA'ill invari- 
ably perceive this gene’'a1 idea standing out 
ahcAA'c natiomd ideas and the peculiarities of the 
Avriter . The most beatitiful Avorks are those 
that belong to all mankind.” This he said at 
a time when speaking auA-thiug against national 
bvh’ef was supposed to he a blasphemy almost 
to the point of a crime. 

Onr critics and men of letters do not Avant 
to see the triAth and they ha\-e closed their eyes 
to li.ght. Popularity, and not truth, is their 
sole criterion. We WAAuld haA'C let the fools 
remain undisturbed in tbeir paradise. But theA’ 
baAe corru]Ated and vitiated the taste of the 
public and have rendered their msthetic sense 
and faculty of apnreciating art quite blunt. It 
is quite a deplorable state of things no doubt. 
Tlic critics of tlic Hindi Avorld of letters have 
led the public to believe that the Avorks of 
Ta.goro, the enlightened and peaceful poet of 
Eoa’c and Joa-, and of Gorki, “the master of 
SorroAV and Pathos”* are nothing but means of 
political, .social or some other kind of propii- 
gaiida. One Avouders Avhat these most A’cner- 
able Avriters Avould think if the\' were informed 
of this murderous charge brought against them. 


Romaiu Ruliami in “l.e^ P?eeurnii>g " 
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The public ha' been ewaiycil away by the false 
criticisms of these critics uiul takes every word 
sl'okell by them to lx- true. 

kir. Fremchaiid, tlx- author of P) enia^inam , 
lias lately written another biec novel entitle 1 
Rdnsabhu))ii (jr “The Statre,’’ Accordiiiq' to 
Ihakc'peare the whole wi rhl is a statfe in which 
scenes of love, fear, hc.pe, pity and other temler 
emotions of man are seen day and iii.stht. But 
in this natioind “Staye’’ of our resp.ectable 
writer In rrible scenes rif political and sf.-ciul 
triflino's, ] etty, nonsensical “national’’ senti- 
ments h.ave been displayed Only the brifflit 
illumination of its enthusiastic st>de lias dazzled 
the eyes r.f the public 

The 'hort stories written by IMr. Prc-nichand 
are counted aniony tlie be-'t st( ries in the Indian 
literature, if not in the literature of the whole- 
world I have read not more than two volumes 
of his short stories. This I must coufess. But 
the =tories contained in thc'e volume^ arc- 
counted ainrne the best he has ivritten. In one 
of these stories he has endeavoured to sh.ow that 
the bonfire of foreign ch.thes is luiobiectionahle 
on both ethical and political .grounds. In 
another he has shown that it is very danecroiis 
to be ensnared by the lures and wiles of a harlot 
or a woman of loose t hariicter In yet amitlier 
lie has tried to nrove that Hod T>nnishes those- 
men who rob other r>er)!)le of their mone>’ or 
t T< ' ertv by treacherous means. The ethics of 
almost all the stories is so \'erv narrow-spirited 
tliat It can only bx- utilized, in a haiid-to-niouth 
moral exi'teiife And ilespUe all this the author 
of these stories is snppose-l, without the least 
scrujile, to he the wortliiest ri\al .-f Dr. 'ratrore 
in the art of story-w ri>iny ! .\ certain )-tihli'her 

<.f l\fr Preinchaml actually ]iub!ished this faKe 
statement m the preface to one of his hooks that 
kfr. larat Chandra Chatterji, the ereat artist of 
Pe'iyal, thought that the stories of Itfr Preiii- 
chand were in no wa\' inferi- r to those o-f Dr 
Ta.yore. Our literary men were, of course, 
Rreatly flattered bv tliis 'tatemeut and it was 
made much of in the Hindi ] eri' dicaks. When, 
liowever, it was bronyht to the notice of itfr. 
Chatterji he cr ntradictc-l it vehemently and 
became ill at ea'e Such is the condition of the 
current Hindi literature. The youny writers 
are .yrent admirers and staunch devotees of iMr 
Prcmchand All of them f' Ilow in his foot- 
steps. If one manages, .somehow or other, to 
.Ret out of that way, he is sw’ayed away hv the 
dilettantism of tlie medieval art 


As \\itli fiction, so is the case with poetry 
and drama. Tlx- poets are .yuided by some 
triuius: and ix-tty conventions and nobody 
Ventures to transcxnd the Hues of coiuxiitioiia- 
lisiu. /’;;_vi7/>;trcux7, written by klr -\yodhya 
.'singh Hpadhyaya, is supposed to lx tile .greatest 
poem in the Hindu literatire of tlie iireseiit 
day. Fome set t'lhrases, hackneyed similes 
and iiietaiphors and conventional exjiressioiis 
Imrrowed from some old Sanskrit books of 
ve-rse are heaped up in this poem. Xotliing 
vital, original and substantial can be found in 
it. I'harat lUiiiiati, another “great poetical 
work’’ of anothe-i “great poet” is nothing hut 
a mere narration of l!i.storical facts. In it the 
author has described the past glory of India in 
a chronolo.gical order and has deplored in a 
melodramatic way her jiresciit downfall. Tlie 
1 oeiiis of vouii.g poets that appear occasioiiallv 
in montlily inagaziiie-s and wx-ekly papers are 
cither “natieniar’ and “p-atriotic” in sydrit or 
full of dilettantism. The “patriotic spirit’’ 
plays a lar.gc part in the drama also. The 
dramatic v orks of our literature are supposed 
to rival the best works of the late IMr. D. L. 
Roy bv our critics thou.gh most of them arc nor 
even fit for re idiii.g owing to the narrowness 
of tlieir viewpoints. The comedies of IMr. 
H. P. Srivaslava are supposed to he worthy of 
itfoliere himself thoiygh almost all of tlieiii are 
nonsensical and full of had taste. 

There are nuniv small circles in the Hindi 
literary market of the day and each circle has 
its own foolisli conventions in matters of art. 
'1 liere was a time in Russia vvlieii there an 
editor of a certain magazine refused to ] uhlish 
the remaining oiie-tbird j.art of Tolstov’.i 
greatest work (.f art, Karoiiita, after 

havin.g puhlislied two-thirds of it in serial 
jiarts. file reason of this siidikn surprising 
lefusal was that tlie editor disagreed in that 
).art with the author “on the lerbian (jiiestioii’’ 
tiuit was heiii.g (liscussL-d in tlx political circles 
of Russia at that time. d'oist"i, vvho vvas struck 
with amaz^nieiit by the measure taken by the 
editor, puidished tile ixii ainiii.g of his master- 
idece in a separate pamplik-t .Such exactly is 
the case with, the Hindi literary market of this 
dav . dheic also, the editor of a certain 
magazine will not i)ublish your article, no 
matter however excelleiitlv it is written, if he 
differs from you on that accursed “.Serbian 
oiiestioii”. Darkness reigns there supreme. 
Xo bodv wants to see the li.ght and cverv 
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htcrarv man tk-sircs to live in a tool’s i>aradise. 
I'.very writer is fettered with the chains of 
y^tty coiueiitinns and every writer is actuated 
hy tile sole niotue of inoney-niakiiiR and 
liojiularity. The Hindi world of letters is 
stifling under the pressure of a despotism of 
die most furious type. Such a ferocious tj'pe 
of Tsarism never before prevailed anywhere in 
the realm of literature excepting, of course, 
Russia, where literary and political tsarism pre- 
dominated side by side in the ancicii )cg}nic. 
The voice of truth is being mercilessly smother- 
ed. Xothiiig short of a great revolution will 
bring down this tsarism to its senses. All men 
of genius are centrifugal in temi'erament 
They shatter the walls of petty conventions of 
their nations to pieces and transcend the con- 
ventional ideas without caring about the 
furious how lings of the mobs. Such a real 
genius — a Xapoleoii is wanted who will revolu- 
tionize the whole of the Hindi world of letters, 
from one extremity to the other. Wo are ac- 
(juaiuted with feur great literary revolutionists 
of our age. These are : Goethe, Tolst<ty, 


Roiiiain Rollaiid and Tagore. These great 
revolutionaries have combated falsehood 
throughout their lives and they were victorious 
in the long run. In their love of truth they 
never cared about other peoples’ opinions. 
They never sought popularity ; they always 
sought truth. Ill the preface to his world- 
famous revolutionary writing, Au-dessu^ de la 
Mclcc, Romain Rollaiid writes, “Ma tache est 
de dire ce ciue je crois juste et humaiii. Que cela 
plaise ou cpie cela irrite, cela ne me regard 
plus.” That is: ‘‘my task is to say what I 
believe to be just and humane. Whom it 
pleases and whom it grieves, I have nothing to 
do with that.” Yes, we want such an intrepid 
mail in our midst We want a Romain Rolland 
or a Jcan-LhrAtoi'in\ We are in doubt whethci' 
the spirit of Jeau-Christophe will ever be 
mused in our hearts and the present tsarism 
will ever be overthrown. Yet let us hope for 
tlie best.* 


Coutialniu 'll' ilealiil'e a ith tlie otlicr .-.iUe ut the 
ca-i; art luvitnl. — iiditai' H R. 


OF NECESSITY. 
By C. L. R. S.xsTRi. 


Necessity, it has been said, is the mother 
of invention. It is, wc fear, not always so : it 
is not a condition precedent, as jurists would 
say. There was no necessity, as far as we 
know, for the invention of the first law of 
gravitation. If Xewton’s mind had not been 
wool-gathering under the apple-tree, the falling 
of the apple would not, we imagine, have 
disturbed his equanimity to any appreciable 
extent. As it was, the apple fell at the right 
moment, and a train of reasoning was set in 
motion in Xewton’s brain. It was a question, 
not of necessity, but of the coincidence of 
circumstances. Xewton, surely, had seen 
apples fall many a time before ; and, when he 
was a boy, he must have made many of them 
fall Iiy the simple ]uocess of throwing stones 
at them. It no more suggested a new world 


of thought to him then, than the bursting of 
the lid of a tea-kellie suggested the invention 
of the steam-engine to many a man before 
f-eorge Stephenson. 

Xo ; the point is not that of necessity : it is 
that of the importance of the moment. There 
is time for every thing. Fate’s clock must 
strike : then, and then only, can anything come 
to fruition. It is not that men’s minds were 
lax before and are extraordinarily keen now ; 
mail has ehaiiged w-iw- little, essentially, during 
all the imcountable years of his existence in 
this world. Xobody would say, for instance, 
that a mail of t.i-day is move full of brains than 
Shakespeare and Milton, because he knows only 
too well many things of wliich Shake.speare and 
\Iilton were utterlx' ignorant. It is all a 
iiiie'tiou of circumstance • some may give it 
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the name of iiecessit}’, that is all. Of course, 
some things were invented out of iiecessit3- : 
“tanks,” for example. But even here we must 
go right back in time and place and not content 
ourselves with the first read\--niade answer that 
strikes our minds. In these dat’s words have 
lost their meanings. They are not “apparell’d 
in celestial light” : we use them much too 
indiscriminately. If we think deeply, we shall 
find that necessity is not the mother of 
invention, nor, for that matter, of anything 
else. Thunder and lightning there liave been 
ever since the world began; but it is only 
recently that we ha\'e seen the invention of 
lightning-conductors to houses. We suppose 
there was necessity’ for them just as much now 
as when the first house was built. No one has 
invented anything bj- simply taking it into his 
head to invent that thing ; he invented it while 
conducting experiments in other directions. 
The question is not one of taking thought. As 
Wordsworth pertinently asks ; 

“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of tilings for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 

But ive must still be seeking?” 

Most of the Inggest inventions simply' came to 
happen. They were in the nature of “fair, 
unsought disco\'eries by' the way.” Wc might 
almost say that they dropped out of the clear 
sky ; why, if hi.story is to be belie\ ed, Columbus 
discovered America liy actually setting out to 
disccj\-er India ! 

Tliere is, no doubt, a fine flavour about the 
word necessity : “there is magic in the web of 
it.” It acts like a charm. Yon have only to 
mention it, and a deep calm at once settles on 
tile troubled waters of societv. 

“Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgmeut, hoodwink’d.” 

Tlie truth of the matter is that we have becouic 
experts at deceiving ourselves ■. wc are like the 
man in Scott’s Woodstock , who had “attained 
the pitch of beliei’ing liimself above ordi- 
nances.” If a thing suits our minds, fortli- 
with it must be done; and there is alway's, of 
course, the excuse of necessity. Indeed, it 
comes to hand most readily : like IMercutio’s 
wound, “ ’tis enough, ’twill serve.” 

Now, what is a necessity'? That, surely. 


without which it is, for the time being at ally 
rate, impossible to get on. An umbrella is a 
necessity when you go oat in the rain. Iii this 
primary sense, doubtless, necessity has a value ; 
though, even here, it is [lossible to argue that 
it could be done without. But, generally, the 
word is used in a much larger and freer sense : 
its meaning is extended very, very far. Now-a- 
days, to be a graduate is a necessity ; to drink 
coffee (first thing in the morning) is a 
necessity ; bluffing is a very great necessity ; 
turning a blind eye to the things that you do 
not want to see is a compelling necessity ; and, 
in short everything is a necessity that you or I 
want to do, or have done. Necessity is that on 
which you have stamped your approval: it is 
that which goes with the mark of your parti- 
cular mint. The word would not loom so large 
in the public eye were it not for the prevalence 
of a peculiar kind of morality. There is a 
morality that pertains to convention. It has a 
higher order of merit than the original brand. 
It is not enough if a thing is good : it must be 
good in the eyes of the world. The world is 
the grand referendum; not God, not Nature, 
not your own conscience. By the verdict of 
tile world shall you stand or fall. But though 
convention rules the world and is the merest 
.gloss upon morality, it cannot get on for a 
single day unless it borrows the alphabet of the 
leal thing; and, therein, though in an indirect 
way, it pays homage to its original parent. 
You cannot do the slightest thing without 
showing sufficient cause. You must go half- 
way to meet the wishes of the world and to 
justify your conduct. It is not, however, so 
terrible as it looks ; throw cut a feeler or two, 
enough to see whether it works. Provide an 
excuse and the world will be satisfied with that 
excuse : too much is not demanded of y'ou, and 
you do not demand too much of the world. 
It is, at the worst, only' a kind of formality; 
that and nothing more ! 

We have all, of course, heard of such a 
thing as “biological necessity”. Wars, it has 
been said, arc a biological necessity; they are 
one of ISaturc’s evays of putting down the 
.'superfluous population of the world. That 
there is often some superfluous population niav, 
if only for argument’s sake, be admitted; 
though the world, we think, is wide enough 
and large enough for even a more superfluous 
population. A poor man that has a dozen 
children does not (out of biological necessity) 
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i) away with some of them, just to make room 
ruv the others. Xo doubt, if he killed some of 
ihem, the others would have more room. But, 
generally, this lx;autiful idea does not strike 
ium, even as an idea. And then, granting that 
ail over-grown population must be annihilated, 
Nature, we fancy, has other and Iretter ways 
of annihilating it than b\' the agency of wars ; 
and Xature often utilizes these ways. Within 
her own bosom Xature has sufficient machinery 
of destruction : fire and flood, by themselves, 
are quite enough. It is men that make wars; 
not Xature. Biolo.gy believes in the doctrine 
of the “survival of the fittest’’. It must be a 
curious kind of biological necessity, indeed, 
that slaughters thousands and millions of the 
best youth of a country, leaving only a few- 
old men and children ! 

The things of utter necessity are very few 
indeed ; they can almost be counted on one’s 
fingers. Some people have mistaken the 
promptings of the mind, inspiration, for 
necessity. In this sense you could say that 
Luther started his Protestant campaign out of 
necessity ; that Einstein propounded his 
Theory of Relativity out of necessity ; that 
General Dver bombed Jallianwala Bagh out of 
necessity. All this, however, is merely evadin.g 


the question; it is only going “about it and 
about.” 

Let us face the blunt truth. We do things 
because we like them ; we do not do them from 
any oppressive sense of necessity. We do them 
first and theorize afterwards ; in fact, our 
theories fit our actions and not our actions 
our theories. Of course, we have our carefully 
constructed systems. But we forget that it is 
w'e who have evolved the systems, not the 
systems us. It is we who have created what 
we call our necessities ; there is thus no bind- 
ing factor about them ; we may break through 
their frame at our will. Thej’ have no fixity ; 
they change with the times and with the per- 
sons. What is a necessity to you may not be 
a necessiti’ to me ; and even in regard to the 
same individual, what was a necessity once may 
no longer be a necessity now. A necessity is 
but a creature of the brain ; and there is 
nothing permanent about the workings of the 
brain. It follows that the whole thing is 
enveloped in a thick layer of mystery. He that 
sets about to explain it is in the same predica- 
ment as Bardolph : “ ‘Accommodated'; that is, 
when a man is, as they say, accommodated ; or 
when a man is, beiipg, whereby ’a may be 
thought to be accommodated”. 


THE NEXT WAR. 

By “A Stcpkxt of Peace.” 


It is sometimes said that the greatest war 
in the history of mankind has been fought, no 
more to be repeated again. To the credulous 
masses it brin.gs a sigh of relief. They stagger 
to think of the terrible experiences of the last 
nar. Apparently the world is at peace and 
great progress is apparently being made with the 
reconstruction of Europe. But those who are 
familiar with the ways of the old Lad>- 
‘Secret-diplomacy’ cannot help feeling that it 
goes on with ever-increasing severity on the 
economic plane. The so-called peace was 
forced on humanity gasping for breath. 

The problems of war and peace are supposed 


to be based on economic forces. Properly con- 
sidered, they are at best moral. Unless right- 
ly understood and properly tackled, the illu- 
sion will certainly be over before long. 

Xo Idi.E Fe\r. 

Warnings are seldom heeded. And most 
lea.soned statements are sometimes brushed 
aside as idle. Xay, some people are too dense 
or prejudiced to recognised the truth. How- 
ever the fact remains that the probability of 
war is a real one. 

Alajor-General, Henry T. Allen, Com- 
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iiiaiuk-r, Ai'.icricaii Furccs ii: Rhini,-land, 
n rites . 

■‘Nothing is more reiiiarkuble than the fact 
that there may >et he found people, 
credited v.ith intelligence who claim to 
believe that the clays of war are past.” 

— My Rhineland Jouninl. 

Let US note the march of events, hear the 
footstef's ef time and be prepared for the incvi- 
tab'le. An\' misfurtune is had; the one sudden- 
ly hurlcal ui 'on a set of people is \v<irse ; but the 
one coming like a bolt from the blue upon a 
uhole nation or the world is the worst. A 
timely tvarning n.eeds to be sounded, let those 
heed who will. 

W.\R Prep.\r.\tions. 

( tpen or secret preparations are being made 
everywhere. Hr. Sisley Huddleston, formerly 
Correspondent of the Times, l.ondon. truly 
u rites : 

“The seii.sible countries of the world — • 
from military point of \iew — are keeji- 
ing up-to-date with the military deve- 
lopments and they are taking such 
measures, as '.vill enable them, at 
a moment’s notice, to transform ofu- 
nary factories into munitions factories 
which can turn out huge iinantitie'- of 
guns and munition ciuickly.” 

kepiiblic, Xew V<»rk, U)2:, hUy if\ p. 

France went mad on the Allies victory and 
began lO cherish the wildest plans She occu- 
pied Ruhr which means more danger than 
securitv for France, .Mr. Sisley Huddleston, 
observes' : — 

‘‘For as any military man would agree, at 
any given moiiicnt (lermany cotild 
sweep aside the armies of occupation 
if .she ere prepared to accept the con- 
sefiiieiices. In the event of war the 
Ruhr winild he a trap: its (jccupatioii 
would serve uo useful purpo.se.” 
Republic, Xeu VVirk, Jiiiv i6, p 2up 

PVaiico is uiakiug elaborate military p>re- 
parations and drilling millions of negroes in the 
desert of .Africa. She is said to jiossess the 
largest and most effective Air Force in the 
world. Hon. William E Bc’rah. speaking in 
United States Senate said ■ ‘‘France is to-dav the 
greatest military ])nwer in the world, T think 


tile strongest military power at this time tiiat 
has ever existed in Europe — a nation with an 
army of 770,000 men. From a military point 
ot tdew, France is to-day dominant in Europe” 

{American Monthly, NFu York, 1924, .Vpril, 

P- 471 

The Allies Control Commission tried their 
best to disarm Germany but she is too old and 
e'rperienced a bird to be befooled. She met it 
with a counter control system practically 
nullifying the efforts of the Allies. Gf this 
system fMajor General J. H. 'Mor.gan writes 
thus : “To describe the system, its evasions, 
concealments, suppression of documents, ‘faked 
returns,’ would take too long here” [Quarterly 
Re'bicie 1924, Oct., p. 444). 

That Germany is making secret preparations 
for war is ])lain enough. Concealed arms have 
been found from time to time. Major General 
J H. Morgan, writes : “There were, if I re- 
collect rightly, some 150 cases of discoveries b,' 
the Commission of large stocks of concealed 
arms, in nearly every case obviously concealed 
with the connivance of the German authorities 
themselve.s and often in forts and barracks.” 
(Quarterly Re’eic'<.o 1024, Oci., p. 44P^. 

Not only that Germany is strengthening her 
resources by equipping her neighbours and 
probable allies of the future, Arms traffic is 
piroceeding almost unchecked. iMajor General 
J. H. IMorgan writes; “As for Anus traffic — 
i.c., import and export of arms, which is for- 
bidden 1)3' the Trcat\' — all our attempts to deal 
with it were quite hopeless” (Quarterly 
Reviezo 1024, Oct., P. 44S}. 

Conqilete disarmament of Germany is an 
impossible dream of the Allies. Her strength 
lies in her scientific superiority. According to 
IMajor General J. H. IMorgan "A country like 
Gerinanv will nlwavs have advantage as a 
potential belligerent in its chemical and 
engineering industry” (Quarterly Revieze 1024, 
Oct., p. .P55I Nav “she is according to the 
same anthr)ritv (t,cneral Grove\ far aliead of ns 
(England) in the science of design” (Qiiartcrlv 
Rezziezo Ocl., 1024, p. 550). 

Profiting by the lessons of the last war, 
GermauN- has wholh- reorganised her war- 
imlustries. According to (Major General J. H. 
('lorgan : "the whole of the ‘key’ industries of 
war Coal-tar products. Sulphuric Acid, Nitric 
Acid, Alnniiniiini and all the rest have been 
leorganised, subsidised and controlled to thi-S 
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^nd" (Qiia)tiily Revicic Oci., 1924^ p. 44SK 
Eot only that new factories have been built 
^.utside the Rhineland. According to Major 
General J. H. 3 Iorgan : “they (Germans) have 
been busy siiu-e the war in building vast 
lactories, subsidised by State funds, in the 
hast of Gennanr’ for the production of synthe- 
tic ammonia, the ‘key’ to explosive 
manufactures. We had good reason to believe 
in the existence of a similar design to make 
Spandan, near Berlin, the seat of future gun 
manufacture, in order that it might not be 
e.vi->osed, like Krupps’, to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Armies of Gccupation’’. 
\Quarterly Rei'ie-,c Oct., 1924, p. 4yy). 

Further, every factory of note has been so 
organised as to be immediately adaptable to 
war needs. Xay “even her rolling stock for 
ordinary commercial traffic has been altered to 
a new type capable of imn’.ediate conversion to 
troop trains’’. (Major General J. H. Morgan. 
Quarterly Review Oct., ri)24, p. 440). The 
capacity of Germany to stand on a war footing 
within a short time is almost surprising. INIajor 
General J. H. Morgan u rites : “The estimate 
I have given as to the amazingly short period 
in which she could attain her maximum war 
production of guns and munitions would be 
even shorter than in the case of toxic gases 
and explosives, three months would be 
sufficient. Everv chemical factory (and we 
found some 15,000 of them, of which 500 were 
important' was a ‘potential arsenal’ and could 
be reconverted from the commercial manufac- 
ture of organic products to the war manufac- 
ture of toxic gases ‘in six weeks’. As for 
niilitarv aeroplanes — there can be little doubt 
that Germanv could also, as in the case of 
guns and munitions, achieve her maxirn’mi war 
I'Toduction, within a vear (based on the 
estimate of General, Grove). (Quarterly Review 
1924, Oct., p. 449). 

All these weapons of war are being “supple- 
mented bv such discoveries in physics and 
chemistry as mav give them a new and incre- 
dible potency”. 


Germany is to-day better prepared for the 
mobilisation of the Army, because of having 
one Armv, one General staff, one War Ministry 
instead of the four independent or semi- 
independent ones in 1914. Ever\'thing consider- 
ed, one may agree with Major General J. H. 
IM organ, when he writes ■ “Paradoxical though 
it sounds, Germany is in many respects far 
better prepared, industrially speaking, for a 
greater war than she was in 1924” (Quarterly 
Review Oct., 1924, p. 44S). 

United States, Great Britain, Japan and 
others are doing their best to maintain their 
power and preparing themselves for any future 
clash. 

When win the next war take place ? Ac- 
cording to IMajor General Henry T. Allen ; 
“A verj- important French General, obsessed 
with an idea, states that unless Germany is 
further crippled by dismemberment and by the 
seizure of her coal deposits in the Ruhr, she will 
make a campaign against France within five 
wars’’ (Ameiican monthly 1024, July, p. 149). 
But there are more threatening forecasts. Mr. 
Si.sley Huddleston u rites ; — “Gn whether France 
and England, besides Germany, are prepared 
for this (acceptable) revision (of the Verseilles 
Treaty) within the next year or so, depend the 
possibilities of peace and war.” (New Re- 
public, New York, 1024, July 16, p. 20j). I 
believe that unless there is a real and radical 
change of international military policies, the 
next war will be certainly within sight by 19,30, 


CONCPtrsioN. 

Perpetual peace is unnatural and impossible. 
Permanent peace, so far as it is humanly 
possible, is practicable if ri,ghtly worked for. 
To this end, a World Peace Society should be 
or.ganised bringing together all institutions 
working for peace the world over. A \lMrld 
Peace Congress may be organised. Both 
should be worked out by prominent public 
workers, and not be influenced by military 
classes and war-lords. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE OUAKTER. 


‘THE (^THER SIDE OF THE MEDAL.’ 

:Mr. Thompson has written an amazing 
book, which has, as he says, been long suppress- 
ed; for ‘it sets out matters that no Indian 
could, or perhaps should set out.’ It deals 
with some of the darkest chapters of what has 
hitherto been called the Mutiny— an episode of 
Indian historv which no Indian is able to read 
without burning shame and inexpressible 
depression. In fact the historj' of India ceases 
to claim or hold the attention of Indian 
students, as soon as it enters upon the advent 
of the East India Companc’ and its subsequent 
achievements. Tlie reason is obvious ; for 
even the Indians in their sub-consciousness are 
not devoid of some of the qualities of a self- 
respecting manhood. !Mr, Thompson has some 
very unpleasant facts about his own country- 
men to relate and presumably for that very 
reason he is apologetic and has to trust to the 
‘magnanimitv’ of his own people with the hope 
that his presentation will ‘change the attitude 
of every Englishman, who reads it to the end.’ 
But what passes our understanding is the 
occasion which Mr. Thompson has found to 
abuse the poor Indians. ‘It would be dilTicult 
to libel the miserable being wliom our 
Western system of education, manipulated by 
incompjetent and often grossly dishonest 
Indians, has evolved. Every Englisliman, who 
has been in any position of resi»onsibility in 
India, knows how often he has h.ad to interfere 
to save Indians from their own kin. The 
measures of self-government granted from time 
to time, municipal and parliamentary, have 
fiequently been worked listlessly or — I am 
afraid it is impossible to avoid repetition of 
the word — di.shonestly. The wcnld’s literature 
of abuse might be ransacked, and still the 
crown for utter irrelevance and reckless un- 
fairness allowed to rest with the Indian 
extremist press.. . Xor is it (in my judgment! 
possible to exaggerate the services which 
Britain has rendered to India or the greatness 
of the individual contribution of many of her 
sons and daughters.’ “These things will be 
seen and acknowledged one day, and no honest 
end competent mind will judge our rule hard- 


ly when its day has passed.’’ Was it necessary 
til at in what purports to be ‘The Other Side of 
the Medal’ the poor vilified Indian should be 
abused once again? The attitude of Mr. 
Thompson is difficult to understand. He has 
only presented the facts which he has gleaned 
from writers of unimpeachable authority — his 
own countrymen, and yet he has to ask the 
question in doing so: “Can we not show the 
same magnanimity towards India.’’ “Indians 
are not historians and they rarely show any 
critical ability, so they are not likely to dis- 
place our accounts of our connection with 
India. They are not able to arrange •'heir 
knowledge so as to gain the first essential 
towards a favourable judgment, a hearing.’’ 
Therefore the coming generations of Indians 
will have to trust to British ‘magnanimitv’ to 
learn the barest truth about the history of their 
country under Pax Britannica. 

We have read the book with bended head, 
wondering sometimes whether India has been 
exjiiating for all the accumulated sins of 
centuries or whether human nature in this 
country is not subject to normal rules of 
rational behaviour. It is very difficult to say 
what iiurjiose the book is likely to service. It 
IS not likely to change the mentality of the 
English towards the Indians nor is it likely to 
instil a feeling of relief or of righteousness in 
the minds of Indians. It would perhaps have 
been best as Romesh Chandra Dutt suggesteil 
long ago that ‘those incidents could be ex- 
punged altogether from history, at least as 
recorded in the school books meant for boys.’ 
It is a mistake to think that self-respect could 
be pel riianently crushed out by anv system of 
perverted education or bv anv teaching of 
erroneous history, 

Czoing through Mr. Thompson’s Ixtok the 
thought uppermost in our mind was that the 
days of cruelty — of fiendish crueltv, are not 
past with the advent of Eurojjean civilization 
111 Asia. 'The achievements of the British 
army recorded in the pages of Mr. Thompson’s 
book are reminiscent of some of the darkest 
deeds perpetrated by the howles of Chingez 
Khan. Taimur or Nadir Shah. The most 
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effective as well as the most spectacular punish- 
ment that was tried during the daj's of the 
^lutiiiy was by blowing the mutineers from 
guns. A day after some executions at Peshawar 
Et. Roberts, later Lord Roberts of Kandhar, 
writes cheerfully to his sister that ‘the death 
that seems to have the most effect is being 
blown from a gun. It is rather a iioriible 
sight, but in these times we can not be parti- 
cular.’ The purpose was “to show the=e 
rascally Alussalmans that with God’s help 
Englishmen will be master of India.’’ Listen 
to the description of a clergymian’s widow : — 

“Many prisoners were hanged after the 
battle, and as it was discovered thej- did not 
care for hanging, four were tried and sentenced 
to be blown from guns ; accordingly one day 
we were startled by hearing a gun go off, with 

an indescribably horrid muffled sound 

An officer told us it was a most sickening 

sight. .... One gun was overcharged, and 

the poor wretch was literally blown into 
atoms, the lookers-on being covered with 
blood and fragments of flesh ; the head of one 
poor wretch fell upon a bystander and hurt 
him.’’ 

General Nicolson — a ‘hero god of our boy- 
hood’s dream’ as Mr. Thompson calls him wrote 
as follows : 

“Let us propose a Bill for the flaying alive, 
impalement, or burning of the murderers of the 
women and children at Delhi. The idea of 
simply hanging the perpetrators of such 
atrocities is maddening.’’ 

Mowbray Thompson “witnessed the 
spectacle of these wretched Mohammadans at 
the last gasp, tied to the ground, stripped of 
their clothing, and deeply branded over every 
part of their bodies from head to foot with 
red-hot coppers. With his own hand he put 
an end to their agony by blowing out their 
brains.’’ All the imaginable tortures of bye- 
gone ages appear to have been practised. A 
wounded prisoner was burnt alive over a slow- 
fire (page 47 )- 

“All these kinds of vindictive, unchristian, 
Indian torture, such as sewing Mohamedans 
in pig-skins, smearing them with pork-fat 
before execution, and burning their bodies, and 
forcing Hindoos to defile themselves, are dis- 
graceful, and ultimately recoil on ourselves.’’ 

The instructions of General Neill to ISIajor 
Renaud afford a fair index of the attitude of 
mind which was by no means exceptional. 


t >3 

“Certain guilty villages were marked out for 
destruction, and all the men inhabiting them 
were to be slaughtered. All sepoys of mutin- 
ous regiments not giving a good account of 
themselves were to be hanged. The town of 
Fattchpore, which had revolted, was to be 
attacked, and the pathan quarters destroyed 
with all their inhabitants. ‘All heads of 
insurgents, particularly at Frrttehpore, to be 
hanged.’ If the Deputy Collector is taken, 
hang him, and have his head cut off and stuck 
up on one of the principal (Mahomedan) build- 
ings of the town.’’ 

Lest it be thought that the civilian is less 
cruel than the soldier, the career of Frederick 
Cooper, Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, 
should be remembered. Gn the day of the 
Bakr-i-ld — the great Mahomedan sacrificial 
festival — “150 people were executed and as one 
of the executioners swooned away, a little 

respite was allowed Then proceeding, the 

number had arrived at 2,^7 ; when the district 
officer was informed that the- remainder refused 
to come out of the bastion, where they had 
been imprisoned temporarily, a few hours 

before The doors were opened, and, 

behold ! Unconsciously the tragedy of Hol- 

w ell’s Black Hole had been re-enacted 

F'orty-five bodies, dead from fright, exhaus- 
tion, fatigue, heat, and partial suffocation, were 
dragged into light.’’ 

These, dead and ilying, along with their 
murdered comrades, were thrown by the 
\illage sweepers into the well. The Governor 
wrote to Cooper “All honour for what you 
have done and right well you have done it.’’ 
Cooper himself has related his exploits in a 
book from which IMr. Thompson has cited these 
useful extracts. He says “there is a well at 
Cawnpore ; but there is also one at Ujnala, 
The Bombay correspondent of the Times wrote 
as follows ; — 

“I have given up walking about the back 
streets of Delhi, as yesterday an officer and 
myself had taken a party of 20 men out 
patrolling, and we found fourteen women with 
their throats cut from ear to ear by their own 
husbands, and laid out in their shawls. We 
caught a man there who said he saw them 
killed, for fear they should fall into our hands; 
and showed us their husbands, who had done 
the best thing they could afterwards, and 
killed themselves.’’ 

If anybody still w ants to know more of 
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horrors, he should read Mr. Thompson’s book. 

‘Eet 1S57 pass’. The exploit of Mr. Co«aii, 
Deputj’ Commissioner of Ludhiana in 1S72 is 
also worthy of record. 66 sikhs surrendered 
on the 5th of January and with their surrender 
the Kuka rising came to an end. Mr. Cowan 
wrote to the Commissioner that he yroposed 
‘blowing away from guns or hanging the 
prisoners.’ The Commissioner desired him ‘to 
proceed with legal formalities’ hut Mr. Cowan 
was impatient and caused 49 of these wretched 
Sikhs to be blown av\ay from guns. Where- 
upon the Commissioner wrote “My dear Cowan, 
I fully approve and confirm all you have done. 
You acted admirably. I am coming out.’’ 
‘He did come out and sanctioned the execution 
of the 16 remaining prisoners. They were 
hanged.’ Mr. Cowan was removed from 
.service, the Commissioner censured and 
transferred. IMr. Thompson holds “the record 
of my country is cleaner from such deeds of 
deliberate cruelty than the record of any other 
country on the globe.” Alas ! his book tells a 
different tale. 

Mr. Thompson also has a word to say on 
the tragedy of the Jallianwala Bagh. We have 
tried to understand ^Ir. Thompson’s attitude 
of mind but in vain. We however agree witli 
him that ‘we must no longer stress the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, and ignore the seventy 
stift'ocated INIoplah prisoners of our railway- 
vans; we must no longer stress Cawnpore and 
ignore Benares and Delhi and Allahabad and 
Renatid’s march on Cawnpore.’ 

B. 


Siberian and other folk tales. Primitive Literature 
of the Hmpire of the T^.ar-;, Collected and traIl^-latefl, 
with an Introduction and Xote.s. Bv C. Fillinyhani 
Coxwell. Demy., Svo. pp. with a tlap. 

I’ublished by C tV. Daniel Company, London. 
Price 2 gns. 


Educated opinion is slowly but certainlv coming 
round to the fact that ‘'primiti\e literature” including 
modern accounts of ancient beliefs, legends, tales anil 
superstitious, as well as religious rites and ceremoinV; 
and dances, as well as all phases of earlv art, possess 
a vast importance for us. Students will in a short 
time — some few now do so — look upon a new or 
different version of a known folk tale with the s.anie 


interest as the anthmpologi-t looks on a slightli 
different skull form. Consequently the remarkable 
collection here compiled by the adinir.ible industry rf 
Dr. Coxwell has enormous \ aliie for all those w ho 
would understand the earl_\ da\s of humanity. Wlien 
we are able to distinguish the design of each symbolic 
myth, apart from the personal rendering of the 
particular example we chance to find, we .shall have 
advanced considerably on the comprehension of com- 
paritive mythology, just as wt ad%anced when we set 
aside the too easy label of “sun-myth,” on examination 
of further evidence. Quite recently a waiter in the 
Spectator admitted the possibility that many such 
tales are not originated b>' the peoples among whom 
they are found, but are obviously degenerations of 
previous stories. Immediately the question arises : 
“Whence came theyi’” Just as we ma> track the 
physical .growth of man by long and careful compari- 
son of bony remains, we may discoier much of his 
psychological ori.gin — by no means necessarily parallel 
with bodily development — in analysis of various myth 
forms, excavating his knowledge or belief, and tracing 
Its descent through the sunbol-forms of the miths of 
the ancient world Early art and ma.gic and science 
are embedded in lliC'e primitne art forms, and from 
such ma.gnifictnt lollcctiuiis a- fin's one, we may with 
patient and purposeful search fiml much of extreme 
\ alue. 

No le«s than 207 stories are comprised within these 
thousand pages, many of which have been collected 
direct by the learned author, in his wide travels, over 
many ycar.s and many countries Tales are included 
f 1 oin tribes such as the Chukcliis, the Vukaghirs, tlie 
Koriaks and the Giliaks, among the sub-Arctic 
families. From iMongiil-Tnrkisli elements we have 
stories from the 1 uiiguses, the I'.iiryats, the Kalmucks, 
the Yakuts, tiie .Vltaians, the Tarantclii-Tatars, the 
\ellow I gurs, Kirghi?, 'I'lirkomaiis, Tcliu\a,scs, 
Kumiiks, G.igau/y ami I’ashkirs Contriliutions from 
Fmno-Fgnan races ,.wer Sauiiwedes, the Ostvaks, 
Tchermisses and the Mordvins, as well as the Votyaks, 
Lapps, Finns and Fsihonians Among the latter are 
more developed laces, we h.ive a large number from 
the Russian, followed bv others from the Letts, 
Litliuaniaiis, foies, Wliite Ru-,s,ans, Little Russians, 
•Is Well as the O'-etcs and .Vrineliians. The stories 
•ire arramgod in groups ace.irding to their place of 
finding, and lovtr all imaginable phases of folklore, 
from animism of an .ippareiilly crude type, to tales 
of spirits, good a,],! 

Siiuleiits of comparative religion will detect, here 
•ami there, umk r thick coatings of local accretions, 
creation -.tones and otliers of world-wide distribution, 
nhile v.irious magical practices have no small pait 
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in the decoration of the underlying invth-furm The 
Introduction is most valuable, particular in the philo- 
logical evidence ollered, “From his own utterances” 
says the author “primitive man is retealed in his 
stories more au'. henticallv than could be done by any 
historian, scientitic writer, ir investigator.” Previous 
to each section is a commentary on the stories present- 
ed, while the tales are set down in a simple and 
direct translation. This valuable work should he in 
every students’ library where it may fitlv be set along- 
side such w'oiks as Frazer’s Worship ot Xatiirc : 
But younger menibers of the familv will also take it 
up with a view to reading the “fairy stories” 
Lxmtaincd in it, so it must face a wide circulation ! 


The Light of Asia. By Sir F.dwin .\rnold. New 
Fiditum with illustrations by Hainzch Carr. Imroduc- 
lion by Sir H. Denison Ross. Published by John 
I.ane. The B-idley Head Price ai 


There have been a coiisideralile number of editions 
of rhe Li.Kht of .l.viii, since the poem was fir.st 
published in luit there is not one of them to 

surpass thus in its general artistic appeal as a piece 
of bo(.)k production. Its ccnteiits, which relate the 
well known story of the last life of Gautama, the 
Buddha, need no comment here. Its itnniediate 
appeal has been niaiiitaiiied during the passing tears, 
and the poem, unequal though it is, lias a ]iernianent 
place in the attections of all students of Kastern 
religions. The\ will be delighted in the possession 
of this new setting, cxcelleiitlt printed, with broad 
and pleasant margins, and punctuated by the drama- 
tic coloured illustrations by ilr. Hainzch Carr, a 
Jloslem artist from Cairo. 

The illustralor has sought to seize and comcv 
something of the underlying melancholy of certain 
aspects of the jioeiii, anil it is apparently to that end 
that he has avoided the brilliance of real Indian 
colours, subduing all his plates to greyer tones 
.\gainst these lowered tones he displays a talent for 
dramatic composition, using the aura of the Alastcr 
in its \ arcing modes as a leading part of most of 
the designs. CVhctlicr or not tliosg familiar with 
auric colours and their sigmtlcance will agree with, 
their protrayal here is an item to be considered, but 
we have the niediiev.il niiiibu.s at least restored to .1 
more correct liaiidling. The direct simplicity of some 
of these compositions makes them things of quiet 
bcautv, as on that facing p. .'so, where Gautama 
leaves his servant, as.siiniing the \eIlow robe, declar- 


ing. “And none has sought for this as I will seek.” 
Pleasant in its appeal is another (opposite p. 16) of 
the Four Bright Ones, where the representation of 
the Virgin Youths has just that delicate sufficiency 
which kindles the imagination to further search. 

Most of the illustrations are on the same high 
level, and Mr, Carr i.s to be congratulated on his 
success. But it is unfortunate that the external 
appearance of such a volume should be marred by 
the crude and inharmonious colouring of the eight 
rays of nimbi proceeding from the Buddha head. 
They would be much better left in the gilt line, like 
the head, or deleted altogether. On a paper jacket, 
this design would not matter, but stamped on the 
ekith cover, the remedy is a few minutes with a 
paint brush. Excepting only the one point, the 
publishers have certainly produced a most acceptable 
version of the world famous poem. It would be 
pleasant to see ecfual efforts in artistic prodncti.m of 
some other books. Perhaps the publishers would like 
to produce an illustrated version of the Bhagavad 
{.riia—a iliftlcult but not an impossible task. 


The life, work and evil fate of Guy De Maupassant, 

By Robert Ilarboroiigh Shcrard (T. Warner Laurie, 
Ltd., yo, New Bridge Street, London, E. C. 4) 1926. 


What a fate was that of Guy De Maupassant! 
Struck down by au evil worse than death, in full 
lig-mr, at the height of his success : struck down on 
the iiioriMW of the day on which, he had been able 
to content his caprice as a geiitleiiian of letters : 
How sad it all is! \es, sad indeed, — the life of one 
of the greatest artists of I'rance who has given to 
the world ininiort.al tales of joy, sort iw and loves 
We know the -irt'st in Maupassant thioiigh his works; 
but the man in him etades our grasp We can picture 
the face (f tlic writer, grim and sullen, .screwed up 
in an indiflerciit smile watching the passing shadows 
of life, and its intervening lights; but the bitter 
pessimism of tbe iiiaii with all his lies, his lioasting, 
his saha-ious coinersatioii, his cruelty to animals is 
not whoBv known to us. (Man is curi ms liy nature. 
We must know all alnut an author, his private tastes, 
likings aiul whims Such a curiosity i' sometimes 
a necessity and, often, a tribute to the greatness 
of a genius. This volume satisfies one curiosity 
about Maupassant bv pireseiiting before us all the 
nccessarv ilctails of his life in .t vivid manner. It 
explains clearlv that “the many deplorable peculiari- 
ties of hi.s ccnduct pn cecded not from aiiv turpitude 
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of character but \\ ere the uaital manifestations cf 
tlie disease rshich was to lead this tine and noble 
man, of intellect so lofty, to insanity and death.” 
The book is written in an impartial way; the facts 
are so marshalled that they present the right per- 
spective which arouses in us the instinct of accuracy 
in our judgment on the true worth of ilaupassaiit. 
The writer has rigditly refrained from shedding 
sentimental tears over the doleful tale of Guv’s life 
towards the end of the book. The pathos of the 
tragic ending is left undtsturlieil and its intensity, 
therefore, surges niightly beneath the apparent calm 
It is a sad irony of fate that the man. who surveyed 
the destinies of mankind, with a mocking smile, 
arising out of a sense of mastery, found himself 
trembling before a cruel dispensation which was 
hurriedly darkening his days. The li.ght passed away, 
its glory fled and the shadow of the approaching 
gloom was cast. In the maddening onrush of life, we 
are apt to forget the man and remember the artist 
alone, but how wonderful to be often reminded that 
a man so cruelly tortured by an evil fate .gave no 
sentimental tales of lo\e to humanity, but the 
unvarnished picture of its tears and smiles, found 
reflected in life. 

K. X 


A Romance of Two Centuries: A Ta!e of the 
Year 2025 . By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, published b> 
the I’latonist Press, Teocalli, 1177, Warburton Avenue, 
Xorlh Yonkers, X.Y., U.S A. 


5 Ianv writers liave from time to time turned tbeir 
imaginative conceptions tow arils the future of 
humanity, and some have set down their ideas on 
this wide .subject in some details. Among the more 
famous are Sir Thomas il'irc’s I'topia. liellaniv’s 
Looking Backit-'ard , and William IMorriss’ A’ca'.s ln>iii 
Xo'a'hcrc, not forgetting S.oniual Butler’s work, 
Erco-'hun. Among modern writers H. G, Wells has 
given us his story, H hen Ike Slccpci . , and now 

Dr. Guthrie has publislie-d yet .another rendering (f 
the future life of western civilisation It is naturallv 
difficult for any educated man to banish eiuirelc tim 
ideas of .all the previous .inters from his mind, an.l 
Dr Guthrie has perliaps not succeeded in coiuniiiiig 
us that he has first forgoitdi the w.rks of older 
VM iters. Xovertheless, he has {rained a cerv read- 
able and interesting sur\e\ of u h.at his adopted 
country, America, might bt like in ,a hundred ic.ais’ 
time. The first point of intiiisni is that he is inclined 


U> expect too much change to occur in the relaticely 
short space of loo years, though he may perhaps 
argue that so much change has in fact developed 
during the last century, that we- may reasonably 
expect further changes equally notable. But the 
recent developments have all been material, and after 
the initial step in each phases, it has been a 
dceelopineiit ot detail rather than of principle 
Ilis hero relates the tale, telling what happened 
to him, and how he first “fell a-leep” and was pre- 
served in a .state of trance for a Century The events 
relating to his fortune are among the least credible, 
and we cannot casili. accept the system which allows 
just one e-xception, in the continuance of ‘‘private 
property ” .Vuother difficulty is in the ignorance 
which he assumes in some of bis characters of the 
>ear 1925, prcsuiiia!'!> in order that the centurv old 
relic may rcUte to them his personal t-xperieiues 
But we are not, however, now altogether ignorant tf 
what happened a century ago, in 1705 This may be 
the necessity of not cl writing, h-'weter, and it may 
be dismissed in \icw .{ the real imagniatite power 
which the learned author di-plats with the utmost 
ease and facility He arrange- hi- work m 

live principal e-pi-odes or ch.ipters, be, ginning 

with the stort of the individual, in The 

koniiiiice of Two Lomnie-nts, and tlivn openin.g 
out into a wider -urvey of the eoiuhtions of civilisa- 
tion when he awakes into hi- new life. We are- 
all. .wed to see, through Professor Guthrie’s niia,gina- 
ti\e vision, Xonh and South .Vinerica of the I-'uture, 
and the ''Coming W.irld Capital,” and then clo-e with 
an interesting and thoiiglnful discussion of the Desti- 
nies of liurope and .Vew York The account of how 
Ills lie-ro niaiiagt-s by the aid of metaplit sie'al wireless 
to eonimunioate- ncr.ss time .i- we now do across 
spine is worthy of Jule- ^■ernc■ himself The author 
displays a eery i oiisiderablc degree of ingcnuite' and 
iiidceil, of real artistic inventive fucnltv , in his power 
to prodiKe 1101 oiilv a sociological scheme of workin.g^ 
possibilite but miiiitrous de-tail- which would have 
to I'c nict with ill the development of anv .such 
stlieme He li.-is not all iwe-d his undoubted scholar- 
slii]) to overwhelm him, and he keeps hi- artistic 
prodiK-lioiis coimiu-ndably free of all reference or 
npiH.il t> ain classical or other authontv. I'roin 
the leei-ed census and niiiiiiig svsteni, he deals 
with an improved niatiiage sv-tem, r.f which he 
makes ii-c in due i nurse He deals with farming 
reform, .nid tile development eif ocean travel; the in- 
uniatioiial language and educational reform, perhaps 
the 111 i-t need - f ,ill H,- oiiiit- much tiieiition of anv 
siHiitic Ug;ii reform, but without this no new .society 
Is possibK He- h;is iii.inv iiointcd criticisms to make 
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in pas.->iug as fcr exanipk- iu liis remarks on world 
police. He .says that they became unnecessary after- 
world wide prohibition (of alcohol) and that “this w.a- 
so in many so-called, uncivilised countries’’ before the 
alleged “civilised” white man insisted on introducing 
fermented liquors not to mention opium, at the point 
of the sword. His comments upon adtertising, too, 
are full of a humour not unsupported by facts , and, 
here and there, throughout the whole of this interest- 
ing volume, we meet with the remarks of a sympathe- 
tic and educated man on the life of to-day as he has 
seen it in his wide travels, contrasted with what he 
thinks it should and could be, in the administration 
of wiser men. 


Mithraic Mysteries Restored. By Kenneth Sylvan 
Guthrie. A drama of Interior Initiation, Eniploxin.g 
all the available data of the Historic I'ersio-Roinan 
Mithraics ; Embodying versions of Zoroastrian Scrip- 
tures ; Combining the Reli.gions of all Races and 
Times, with the Best of Modern Spiritual Thought, 
with Eixperiments for Elvery Day of the Year 
I’ubhshed by the I’latonist I're.ss, 1117, Warburton 
Avenue. X. Yonkers, X’. Y., f.S.A., Price S-’.oc. 


Few .stuilies in comparilive religion are of more 
interest or importance than the “mysteries” which 
are fuuiul at the heart of each great religion known 
to mankind. Most of them have come down, obscure 
and coloured, surrounded by superstition and cracking 
do.gnias, so that it is difficult or impossible for the 
young student to know which is false and which is 
true. Profes.sor Guthrie has put us greatly into his debt 
hv the publication of tlii.s wonderful work, which lias 
for niaiiv \ear.s been put only in the hands of accepted 
students. It is composed in the form of a dramatic 
poem or play. Based in relation with the ancient 


Zodiac Symbolism, he begins with an Introduction 
representing the reception of the neophytes, and their 
earh temptations. Then we proceed through the whole 
work, by means of the twelve great degree of initia- 
tion or enlightenment. The sections are arranged in 
foul parts, each of three degrees. The first three 
degrees, of the Elarth, are symbolised by the Warrior, 
and the search for truth ; the Bull, and the control of 
sleep; and the Lion, with the achievement of health. 
The next three degrees, attained through water, 
are symbolised by the Yulture, and the study of 
comparative religion ; the Ostrich, and the valuation of 
error, or discrimination ; and the Raven, or the judg- 
ment of self-knowledge. Then, passing the mysterious 
Kiiivat bridge, the next three degrees are reached 
by the air. First comes the Griffin, in the vindication 
of divine justice , the Persian hero, calling the 
.‘Saviours, and the Scarabeus, in the building of 
'anetuaries The three final degrees are attained 
within the supernal fire, and are symbolised by the 
Iiagdc, iu the marriage of the soul with true wisdom ; 
the E'ather or the Choice of successors , and lastly the 
Supreme E'ather, in tlie unveiling of final truth. 
The process of study and work, suffering and 
."uccess, IS portrayed graphically but still symbolically 
by the \arious speeches of the aspirants, and it is 
impossible to quote from them, for the whole work 
niusi he read and re-read to extract from it the fullest 
possible meaning, though, like Spencer’s Faerie 
Uiiceiie, it i' superficially also a quite charming story. 
Dr Guthrie has added further to its value for 

students hv generously including a set of questions 
which he aiianged for his own students, .so that a 
kind of corre.spondence method of study is suggested. 
Theie is a question for each day, and the passing of 
each phases of degrees is to take one month, iu order 
deeply to impre.ss it by slow and thorough study. 
The woik hears the impress of scholarship and 
erudition, hut. far mure than tb.ese, of a guiding 
wisdom which selects the best out of the immense 
treasures available for study. 
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RECENT INDIAN HISTORICAL LITI-RATHRE. 

Selections f. om the Stales Papers of th e Go\rrnors 
General of India — Lord Cornwallis. 2 Vols. Edited 

hy (tile latei Sir George Forrest, C.I.E. (Basil BldL'l:- 
well, Oxford! 1920. 

Students of Indian history — particulariv of the 
British period — wiH welcome the late Sir George 
Fsrrcst’s Selections from the State Papers of the 
( .u'eirnots-Geiural of India: Lord Cornreallis ryxo — 
J79J. a two volume work, the first being devoted to 
the Introduction, and the second to the documents. 
Sir (deorge Forrest’s work on Indian history is well- 
known as of vital importance for the historian. Not 
only has he filled up many .great gaps in our fcnow- 
led.ge; he has made dry bones live, and has made 
men look at old things — and present thiii.gs — with 
new eyes The documents here are arranged under 
six headings, the catnpai.gn a, gainst Tipoo, land 
adiniiiistratiou, TIaratha affairs, Oudh affairs, army 
administration, .general affairs. The Introduction 
examines a number of subjects ill detail, among them 
the military operations under Tfeadows, Cornwallis’ 
own campiai.gns, and the I’arliameutarv debates of 1791 
These volumes deal largely with the forei.gn policy 
of Cornwallis in the war with Tipu Sultan, Behar and 
India and with his Land Settlement of Beii.gal , hut 
the war is a thing of the past and of little more than 
academic interest to the avera.ge reader The Settle- 
ment on the iither hand, is still with us, ami its 
results, expected and unexpected, still part of our 
daily experience. The section of volume two, there- 
fore, that contains letters and minutes of Cornwallis 
dealing with this settlement make \erv interesting 
reading and whatever may be tlie recurrent judgment 
iipoii the merits ami dements of this permanent Set- 
tlement illustrates forcible how its introduction was 
effected against the adviie of those more .act|nainteil 
with Imha than was the new Govt rnor-Gcneral and 
how its initiation was mack in imitation of U’estern 
jcraeticL and incomplete i oniprehtiision of Oriental 
( oliditiolis. In the ciri iiiiisiaiues, the papers relatine 
to the suhject are <,{ gicat intertst to students of 
Indian F.cc .uoniics and I’ohlics, who will rise frcuii 
a ptriis.il of these two loltinies with a (juickeiied real 
in the study t.f the ettecd of f,ord Cccrnwallis’s baud 
settlement in the provinces of Bengal and lieliar. Tli, 
brxik is a notatde adciitic-.u to the literature of Ati'dc- 
Indian histori , and is a permanent contribution g, 


the study of the Indian administration of Lord Corn- 
wallis. 


John Compant. By Sir William Foster, C.I.E. 
cjohn Lane the Bodley Head, Ltd , London) 1920. 

John Company is a companion work to Sir William 
Foster’s previous volume, the Ej<i India House, and 
like that it deal- in a li.ght anci attractive manner 
with aspects and epi.sodes c.if the domestic liistorv of 
the East India Company The book is full ci interest- 
ing facts not .generally known, and the author, who 
was from 1907 to 1927 the Registrar and Superin- 
tendent of Records, and is now the Historiographer, 
to the India Office, has liad c-xceptic.nal opportunities 
of acce-s to the late lamented Company’s recorebs. 
The author describes the Company's first and second 
homes, at Smythe’s house Ph,ip,,t Lane and at 
Crosby Hall, tec , its dockyard at BIac.kwan, and its 
hospital and chaptl at J’oplar. He .die- rca.-on- for 
thinking that the fine ’'Broinkw toon,” in tlit Victoria 
and Albert Huscum once formed part of a famous 
-\ng].,-Indian sclioo] at Bro!nley-)„.j!,,a , lie recalls 
the embassy fro,,, Bantam which came to see 
Charle.s II. and the etiorls „f the bonipanv to suppiv 
that King’s menagene with deer .md cranes and 
other water-fowl, whose ckscendants perhaps still 
ahn-le ... St. James’. Park He comments a marine 
msurance policy of m;7, prescned at the India tyffiee 
He reprodace.s Warren Hastings’ ap,.lic,aion, in rop- 
por plate, for a w nte-iship, ami imidentallv .fives for 
the hrst tune the true facts of „,e .reat pro-consul's 
earh career He ,i,s,„..es the -lacial coinage which 
'.hraheth oniered for the Imha,, 

Orientals rHn-c<l .0 accept, preferring the Spanish 
Pieces of tnght. WObcho-e .. ilhistmt, .„s enliven this 
rta.lnhe .anc n.sttu.tiie hook, wh.ch-lhongh dealing 
«.th th. lighter, aspects of the 0„„p,„..'s historv and 

. , 1''.'^''”* iiotielhtles- a im-ntorioiis addition 

to th.- Ins, or. of the India C„m,,a„. 


-Sources t„r the History of British India in tli 
-‘^utenteenth Centnrt. j,, gi, , " 

V" f'--. riomba., ,9.0 

;|-. ^hofaat Ahmad Kh,„.- .smocm to, the Histor 
India must i.g .he outcome of rears 0 
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research among the great historical manuscript collec- 
tions of England and India. It brings for the first 
time into one focus the large number of seventeenth 
centiirv manu.'.cripts existing in these collections ; and 
it is the first attempt by an Indian scholar to supply 
a critical account of them based on a minute study 
of the period to which they helong. In many cases, 
the description of a manuscript is supplemented by 
quotations or con.siderable extracts from it. The 
arrangement of the volume is straightforward and 
clear; and there is a very full Index, which facilitates 
alike study and reference. The plan of this hook is 
similar to that of the Ecu, gal Manuscripts hv the late 
.^ir 'William Hunter. The author not only indicates 
where a particular manuscript i.s atailable, but also 
suggests the nature of the record by a brief descrip- 
tion. Ihe publication will be nuist useful to scholars 
who desire to make researches into the history of 
enterprise of the East India Company in the .seven- 
teenth century. The author, a well-known scholar, 
has spared no pains to collect all relevant materials 
for his liook. The publication is in every way a 
worthy contribution to the cause of historical research, 
and IS a credit to Indian sciiolarship and spirit of 
research. A word of acknowledgment is due to the 
publishers for turning nut the volume in a distinctly 
handsome format and get-up. 


British India from Queen Elizabeth to Lord 
Reading. Hy “.In Indian Mahomedan ” (Sir Isaac 
ritman S. Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 2I tgzfi. 

“An Indian ilahomedan.’’ who is the autlior of 
Ihitisli India Irani Queen Elizabeth to (no, not King- 
Kmperur Cleorge V, but the latter’s Viceroy) Lord 
Keadntii is iielievetl to be none other than Syed Sirdar 
.Vli Khali of Hederaliad (I)eecanl and author of a hook 
entitled The Eail of Keadifiiz, issued (In the publi- 
shers of the present work) in lyl). He that as it may, 
the book has a \ahie of its own ; it represents the 
studies and views of a prominent Indian Hussahnan 
wh'i — it is said — has held and is holding a responsible 
oftieial position. While he gives a full suininary of 
events down to the supersession of the East Indian 
Company, the more directlv important part of the 
volume deals with ovcuraiiees since the transfer of 
direct aiithoritv to the Crown, and the interest in- 
creases as the subject approaches mure nearly to the 
present time. In fact, his pre-Crown sketch i.s pre- 
liminary to current history. Tlie evolution of India 
in the modern sense, which may be said to have 
begun during U>rd Ripon’s Viceroyalty, is his main 


theme, and he deals in .great detail with the Reforms 
instituted in the period covered by Lord Alinto and 
Lord Reading. Though avowedly a history, the 
writer's chief object seems to be to rally the moderates 
to the side of the Government of India. His senti- 
ments and opinions reveal to the reader what intel- 
ligent members of the Indian Alussalman communky 
are saying among themselves, or when thinking aloud. 
It would be easy to criticise a book of this sort which 
IS more in the nature of a political pamphlet than 
a serious sketch of history. As we have indicated 
above, its very title reflects the unbalanced treatment 
of the subject and the author’s defective perspective. 
Then there is the want of sense of proportion evidenc- 
ed by but 12 pages being allotted to the history of the 
Moghul period against as manv devoted to the visit 
to India paid hy King Edward \'H, when I’rmce of 
Wales ! Then as against the barest chronicle of 
events, in alxiut 70 page,s, of British c mnection with 
India upto iSuo A.D., we have some So pages of un- 
critical pane.gvric and unqualified eulogium on Lord 
Miuto and his three successors. Lastly as aganist 
photographs of seven Viceroys, there is not a single 
map. It is not surprising, therefore, that there is 
no list of authorities relied upon by the author. In 
spite, therefore, of Sir Theodore Morrison’s commen- 
dation, the liook can .scarcely lie taken seriously as a 
contribution to Indian history. 


Intercourse between India and the Western 'World 
from the earliest times to the fall of Rome. By H. 

G. Rawlins-in, M.A , I.E.S., .'second Edition (The 

I'niversity Press, Cambridge) 1920 

The first edition of Professor Rawlinson’s book — 
Intercourse between India and the Western World 
Irani the Earliest Times to the Fall ot Rome — 
appeared in 1910 and w.is appi eciatn elv noticed in the 
Hindustan Rcz'ieze. We, therefore, welcome its 
■second edition, m which the original text has been 
carefully revised and judiciously overhauled. The 
lesult is a text-hook of much merit and verv great 
utility. As the writer of critical notice puts it “this 
closclv-packed and nieisiiied volume i.s an eX'cellent 
example of the art of distilling tile quintessence of 
a subject into the least possible space Not only is 
it scrupulously free from padding or decoration; not 
a seiiteiu'e is wasted, nor a fact cialiorated Tile 

author has done a piece of pioneer work of geiuiine 
value, aiul done it in a spirit of sternly academic 
restraint.” We endorse this just appreciation of ,t 
iKxik, which deserves earnest attention at the hands 
of students of the subject it deals with. Appended 
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t" tilt itxt is a liisihly ustful stlcct bibliograpliy 
relating to tlie lariou.-, topie-- dealt with in the Ijook. 
It will enable the serious student to follow up his 
furtlicr studies with advantage. 


■Rulers of India" series: — Harsha. By Dr. 

Radliakuniud Ulookcrii (Oxford University Press, 
Eonibayl lyan. 

. 4 n .\ccoiint of the Last Battle of Panipat and of 
the livents Leading to it. By Casi Raja Pandit, 
(.ixfnrd Universitv Press, Eonibayl 1926. 

For these two excellent contributions to Indian 
Historical literature, we are indebted to the enterprise 
of the famous Oxford Univet'ity Press. Dr. Radha- 
kiiniud Ufookerii's monograph on the Emperor Harsha 
— the latest addition to the "Rulers of India" series — 
Is not 'inly a meritorious eompendium of the latest 
researches into the materials available, hut is brilliant 
alike in conception and e.xccution, and is a notable 
addition to the splendid series of historical biogra- 
pdiies dealing w.ith India The hast Battle of 
Panipat is an Kiigltsh rendering from the Persian of 
Casi Raja Pundit hy Lt.-Coh Brriwii and edited with 
introduction, notes and apipendices by Professor H. G. 
Rawlinson. The author was an eye-witness of what 
he wrote, hut his original work has perished The 
English translation is, therefore, all the more valii- 
ahle, but It was inaccessible, being buried in tlie 
Asiatit: Rcicaitlifs of 1799. By reprinting and editiii.g 
it, Professor Rawlinson has made a valiiahle cotitri- 
biit.on to Indian historical literature 


RECENT SOClOLOGIC.fL IJTER.M'URE. 

(jranimar of Politics. By II J. Laski (George 
.Ulen & Unwin, Ltd., .10, Iduseuin Street, London, 
W C. !i 192'). 

-\mong.st c nteinpmarv writers on the Science of 
I'ohtics, .Mr. Harohl T.aski justly occupies a ver\ 
promirient plaie as a capabl-.- and lucid expounder <if 
tile principles gciVeniing the constitution of advanced 
pohtual societies in the \''e~t His (iiaiiimai of 
Politics is a comprehensne and systematic exposition 
'f the political systems obtaining at juescnt hi 
'Westei Europe, .\merica, .Viistralia and such Asiatic 
countries as have or are striving after responsilile 
Government. This work is not only a full discussion 
of the basis of p'jbtical iii.stituiions, but alsf> a series 
of loncrete and practical proposals for the recoiistru'-- 
tion of the present social order. Mr. Laski deals 


with the political system as it manife-sts itself both in 
legislation and administration, ami in the courts and 
e-conoimc enterprise. His proposals attempt the 
detailed readjustment of tb.em all to the political 
philosophy upon which his work is based. The 
volume therefore appeals not only to the student of 
political science, but to the lawyer and the civil 
servant, to all, indeed, who are interested in the 
development of a new politics. In facts since the 
appearance in the nineties of the last century of the 
late Professor Sidgvvick’s masterly treatise called The 
Science of Politics, no later work on Political Science 
has so exhaustively and so ablv traversed the ground 
as .Mr. Laski’s grammar ot Politics. It i.s a brilliant 
contribution to the literature of political sociology. 


New Governments of Central Europe. Bv M. W. 
(iraham, Ph.D. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd,, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2) 1926. 

The Great War has brought into existence manv 
new States in Central E.urope and also manv changes 
in their constitution, boundaries, area, populations and 
sovereign power. A comprehensive work dealing with 
the subject— such is now made accessible by the puli- 
licatiuu of Di Graham’s book called ,Vc:c Cove),!- 






this important vrilume fills a very obvious gap in tlu' 
Iiteratuie on comparative governmems, though it is 
in part, the product of a cour-e of lectures given by 
the autlior at the Universitv of Mis.,ouri. But it is 
nonethele.ss higlilv useful The new states of Europe, 
with their new governments, new policies, new insti- 
tutions. have been treated in accordance with the 
.geographical area which tiny occupy, and in relation 
to the empires ,,f which thev are the sucves.s„rs. The 
method, of .approach eml, races .a,, undtrstanding of the 
pre-existing .scheme of gov.riiineiit and a studv nf 
the pto.gressive hreakdowii of eiiijiire and the re.ahba- 
tion of nationality. F.,r those ,Lsir,,us of making a 
svstematic study of the politv of Centra! European 
States, Dr Graham’s book would t.e invaluable. 


The History of Political Science. Bv R H 
Murray, l.itt, D. iW Heffer N Sons, T.td. -Cai 
'926 


iCamhridge) 


Ihe modern .generation of stu.U 1 


lilts needed a fuller 
treatment of the subjeet than was available in .‘lir 
■rederuk Pollock’s [mrnductory sketch of the origin 
and growth of Political Science. Dr. IMtirrav’s 
-isfory of Political .Science traverses the ground from 
Plato to the present day. IVith a due sense ot 
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historical perspective the author anah ses the main 
conceptions of the political jihilo^ophies of the past ; 
nor does he pass by such modern developments as 
Syndicalism and Bolshevism, movements that deeply 
affect the life of the State. A chapter is also added 
oi; American political theories, which make? the treat- 
ment quite complete. There is 110 other book avail- 
able, covering the same ground and contained in such 
a small cotiipass, and we commend this book to the 
student of Politics. 

The Third British Empire. By .\lfred /immern. 
'Oxford University Press, Bombay) 1920. 

Mr. Alfred Zimmern's course of lectures delivered 
at Columbia Unicersity, Xew York, and issued under 
the rather striking title of the Third Biiiish Einl<iic 
is a thought-compelling b.iok. Why has the British 
Empire survived in an age which has witnessed th.e 
disruption of so many Empires ? In what form has 
it survived ? How has it been transformed, consti- 
tutionally and psycholo.gioally, by the events of the 
last twelve year?’ What are the real ties which bind 
it together to-day ’ These ai e the main questions to 
which the author seek.s an answer in this volume. 
He gives rea.sons for Iielieving that the new relation- 
ship tictween the nations .if the Commonwealth, so 
far from weakening the unity of the Empire, has 
gieatly strengthened it, setting it forth on a nc.v 
lease of life with its con.stitution and activities 
adapted to the changed circumstances and conditions 
of the post-war world. Students of the subject of the 
establishincm of responsible government in India may 
(lo worse than devote thcm.scTves to a careful study 
of this ver_\ stimulating laixik. 

Reconstruction. By ^Maurice I'ansbawe. (C.eorge 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., jo, "Museum Street, W.C. il 
193(2. 

The literature relating to the League of Nations is 
growing ajiace. Tlr. I'aii.sliawe’s Rccoiistr iwtiofi is a 
sketch of the work of the first five years ,of the 
League. As such it i.s an iiidispeiisahlc book of 
reference, containing a dear suinniary of five years’ 
work. It includes copies of file official d icumetits, 
statistics, lists of Commissions and references, and 
all the iletails necessary for understanding each acti- 
vitv of the League. The scope of the hook is com- 
prehensive. Armed with this book, a Delegate or 
student of I.eague affairs can dispense with the mass 
of documents hitherto needful for accurate informa- 
tion (111 its progress. It is written from a purely 
histoiic point of view, and is .iccuratc and impartial. 


Equality and Fraternity. By Douglas Macleane. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 40, Museum Street, 
W. C. i) 1925. 

Figs irom Thistle:.. By T. Earle Wclby. (A. M. 
LTiilpot, Ltd., 09, Great Russell Street, W. C. i) 
1926. 

These two books are to some extent allied in the 
treatment of the subject, and also in their viewpoint. 
Canon Madeane in his book, called Equality and 
Eratciiilty urges current formulas and social theories 
to a searching re-examination in detail, with abundant 
hi.stcrical and literary illustration. The line of criti- 
cism adopted is not the usual one, and modem ideal? 
are frankly but not unsynipatheticallv challenged. 
Hut though one may not agree with all that the 
author says, nor accept all his s.iggcstions or con- 
clusions, his book is thought-provoking to a degree 
and richly merits careful consideration. 

Similarly, :Mr. T. Earle Welby in his Fiyi, fioin 
Tiiistlcs assails some of the eouventi'mal ideas relat- 
ing to popular Government in Great Britain. In his 
extremely provocative hook he examines the possi- 
bility of reconciling democracy with the national 
genius of the British j eoplc, vvh'eh the author holds 
to be artistocratic. ?ome cf his arguments are as 
novel as his style is piquant, and the treatment of 
social, religious and lesthetic conservatism will he 
found most stimulating. It is not likely that at this 
time of the day there will be many to agree with 
-Mr. Welbv’s contentions; but his hook is nonetheless 
stimulating on that account. 


Selected .Articles on Marriage and Divorce Com- 
piled by Julia E Johnson. (The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, U. S. 1036, 

Julia Johnson’s Maniayc and Draorcc is one of 
the H. W. Wilson Company's Handbook series. 'The 
need that has been felt in .\inerica for harmonizing 
the forty-eight divergent state laws on marriage and 
divorce lias at various periods taken the form of 
agitation for a uniform law, either a Federal law, or 
uniform legislation for all the stales. This Hand- 
book summarizes the various aspects of marriage and 
divorce that have a bearing on this legislative pro- 
blem, by means of up-to-date representative reprints, 
a selected bibliography, and briefs— which will be 
found hi.ghly useful. These discussions relating direct- 
ly to a uniform national law are arranged under 
beailings. General. ,\ffirmative and Negative, and the 
•arrangement of the bibliograpliy corresponds. Refer- 
ences directly for or against divorce are specially 
tagged for ready reference. In fact, the arrangement 
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coniiucue to both ^tmly and reference The hook 
will he valuable not only to del>ater-. and the general 
reader, but aho to all who ha\e reason to give 
thought to leghlativc reform^, or to deal with the 
practical problem^ in\olvcd in maritallv disrupted 
hruiies in the United States Though reform of the 
divorce law is not a living problem in India, the book 
will nei crtheles, interest social and legal reformers 
in this c aintry 


Ho« Britain is Go-ierned. r>y Kate Rosenberg, 
j; (Tile Ualiour I^ublisliing Uompanc, Ltd., ,, 9 ) 

< ireat i iriiioiid Street, London, . C. i) 

Civics, lly Radlia Kamal Mukerjee, M.sV , I’h.D 
I Longmans, Green & Co., 59, 1 aternoster Row, 

Londciii, L. C. 4I 1926 

Miss Rosenberg’s Hotc Biitain is (ioverneJ is a 
\ivid and interesting sketch cf the British constitu- 
tion, which is lecommended in his Preface b;- 
\hscount Ilaldare to the general public as well as to 
the student of that unwritten svstein — and its history, 
powers and methods. The book in a short compass 
offers a graphic survey of the lin-tory and practical 
wcirking of the Priti'h constitution . Dr Radlia- 

kamal Muketjee’s Ci^'ics is about the best texl-b(Mik 
of the subject for the Indian student, deaPng as it 
does with the preliminaries of citizenship; civic insti- 
tutions and machinery; and civic parties and pro- 
1, 1 em~. It is lucid, compact, informative and stimu- 
lating, 


RliCHXT LITKRATURH OP PIIILOSOITIV 

The Philosophy of Hegel. By W. T. Stave 
iMacmillan & Co, Ltd.) 192b. 

In spite of an anti-German feeling amongst the 
British in many things, the svstem of philosophy 
associated with the name of TIegel still toiiitnands the 
allegiance of a large section <jf students of philo- 
sophy in Great Britain, and books on the subject 
frei|uently appear, from time to time. Of these 

hitherto the one iK^iok regardeel as a standarel authoritv 
is the late Dr. Stnling’s famous treatise, but it has 

now found a f- rniidable rival in Dr. . T. Stace’s 

Pliilo^ophv of which is a comprehensive and 

S\ steiiiatic cxpeisition of Hegeliantsni. The primary 
objeit of this Giok is to plate in tlie haiiils of the 
lihilosophical student a complete e.xposition of th;- 
system of Ilegel ni a single volume Xo tiook with 
a similar purpose, Mr Stace believes, exists in 


Pinglish, and he has brought to his task much learn- 
ing and industry. The volume contains, m Part I., 
an explanation of general jirmciples, and in the sub- 
seijiient parts it sets f rlh the detailed deductions of 
the entire sv stem w ith the exception of the philo- 
sophy of nature, of which only a short general account 
is given, as Mr. Stace holds that no ordinary student 
requires a knowledge of the details, which are out 
of date and valueless, for the purposes of the general 
reader of Hegel’s philosophy Mr. Stace’s b ok will 
be found invaluable, it being informative and elucida- 
tive m the highest degree. 


Personality and Realitv. By J. H, Turner, M..\ , 
Ph.D (deorge Allen & Unwin, Ltd, g.j, Aluseum 
Street, Londin, W. C. i) 192b. 

Dr. Turner’s Poi-soihility ond Reality .attempts to 
<leal vv ith the pr^of of the real existence of a supreme 
self in the universe. This work is not unconnected 
with his previous work called .1 Theory or lUrcct 
Kcalisni and the Relation of Realism to Idealism, 
which is acknowledged by competent critics as the 
most appreciative account of Hegelian idealism from 
the realist point of view. His present work presents 
an entirely new argument for the principle of the 
real exisience of a Supreme Self in the Uiiiver.se. 
1 he stamlpoint adopted is the realistic attitude 

advocated m ,1 Theory nt Direct Realism, vvhii-h 
maintains the independent being of the material 

world In the iireseiit work the status of Mind is 

dealt with. It is shown, in llic first place, that the 

evolution of consciousness follows the direction of 
ever higher forms of IVrsoiiality, and that to this 
ilev clopiiiciit there are no final limits ’file nature of 
the physical universe is tbeii considered in the light 
(tf recent scieiitilic discfw erie-s , .-ind from the nece s.sarv 
relations which subsist between Mind ami flatter it is 
argued that a single Supremo Self or IVrsonal Dcitv 
must exist and operate in the universe- as a whole. 
The trc.itment i.s strikinglv original and the- Ixck is a 
valuable iontnl,iuioii p, the lUeratiire of the philo- 
sophv of Reality and i'cis n.dilv 


The .SehoSeeker and His Search. Bv f. C 
Ishvatii (The u W Daniel Omipaiiy,' Graham 
House, Tudor Street, London, U, C. p 1900. 

Having m his e.irher volumes, TIi,- Ugo and 
Physual Force, and The Ug,) and Spiiitiujl Titiih, 
evoUeil a philosophic sdu me in liarnionv with 
modern plivsical scieiue, vet taking full cognizame 
<'f the spiritual, a-sthetic and moral values in the 
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unixerse, the author — Mr. I. C. Isbyam — now pro- 
ceeds to show that, without a Philosophy of the Spirit 
the practical conduct of life cannot be referred to any 
certain and just principles, but inevitably becomes 
a self-deceptive and blundering groping in the dark. 
The author is enabled to illustrate the futility of the 
purely empirical way of deriving a philosophy of 
Conduct bx- means of the extraordinary confession — 
herein presented at length — of an experimenter with 
life xvho xvas endoxved xvith no ordinary measure of 
science and intellect, and xvho sought persistently 
for a basis of conduct in life itself by exclusix-e 
reference to the personal reactions of the Ego ; 
to find in the end that the Ego held its surprises 
This original and authentic moral record will 
be found of surpassing intere.st by every thoughtful 
reader. The three books xvritten by ifr. Isbyam 
are notable contributions to modern philosophy and 
they richly merit careful consideration. 

A Study in Moral Theory. By John Laird, M..\., 

I George Allen ITiwin, Ltd , to, iluseum Street, 
Ijoudon, M’. C. 1 1 igab. 

Professor Laird — Regius l'rofes~or of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the Lniversity of .Aberdeen — i.s already xxell- 
knoxvii as a xvriter of note on philosophical subjects, 
his two books — Problunis ol the Sett and .1 Study in 
Realism, — beitig xxorks of great merit and distinction. 
His Study in Moral Theory is, in its oxvn sphere, a 
xvork of high order In this book are considereil ■ 
firstly, the cardinal principles that are presupposed 
xvhen any attempt is made to give xvhat is truly a 
rational justification of any action; secondly, the 
congruence of these principles xvith the realities of 
human nature, special regard beitig paid to con- 
temporary discussions in psychology, but with the 
object, more generally, of connecting these tnoilern 
phases of the problem xvith secular enquiries concern- 
ing the meaning of responsibility and the efficacy of 
“xvill”; thirdly, the application of the principles to 
social relationships and to concerted action , fourthly, 
a brief survev of the xxixier topix's xxhich (as in the 
old phrase) have the best title to be called “moral 
philosophy.’’ The scope of tlie xvork is thus com- 
presensive and the discussions of the variou.s topics 
dealt xvith are charax-terired by a rich and rare sx-holar- 
ship, xvith the result that the book is a meritorious 
contribution to the literature of Ethics. 

The Slopiiij? Line. By \V. Meischke-Smith, M.Sc. 
(Thornton Lutterworth, I,td., it, Bedford Street. 
London, \V. C. ::) 1926. 


The chief significance of the book uiixler notice lies 
in the fact that this philosophical treati-e is the xxork 
of a mall of affairs and the subject is therefore 
approached from the practical point of xiexv. The 
Sloping Line is a xvork dealing with the ixlea of 
development as applied to the xvhole of life. The 
author’s thesis is that ‘development is logical, crea- 
tion is not’ — an interesting xvay of putting it. The 
book is xxritten with a lucidity of style and an axoid- 
auce of anything irrelevant xxhich xvill reconimenil it 
to those xvho, while interested in metaphysical -.pecula- 
tion, have neither the time nor the patience to read 
the modern and ancient philosophers. It is notable 
that the Author is a xvell-known civil engineer xvho 
has travelled all over the xvorld. He is therefore able 
to approach the subjects touched upon in this volume 
as a practical man. Some of the points of viexv xvhich 
he presents are unusual and should create much 
interest among the thinking public, thou.gh all his 
premises and conclusions may not be .such as to 

command assent. 

Rational Mxsticism. By William Kingslaiul. 
(George Allen & Unxxin, I.txL, 40, Museum Street, 

Lonxloii, W. C 1) 1920. 

Mr. William Kiiig.-laiul is a xxell-knoxxii xxriter .iii 
pliilo.s;>pliix-al subjects — xjf xxliose xxorks the txxo be-x 
kiiuxxn are the predecessors ol the bxxik under con- 
sideration. Rational Mysticis)n is the third xif .1 

series, the first of xvhich xvas the author’s Scientific 
Idealism (publishexl in igx'gi and the secoiixi Our 

Infinite Lite (publishexl in 19221 In the-e txvo b.ioks 
the author expoundexl lucidly the system of idealistic 
Mxniisin In the present xxork the author's main 
thesis, the unitary nature of Life aiixl Consciousness 
anxl of Man anxl the Universe, is carried into the 
re.gion of mystical pliilosophx anxl experience, anxl is 
examined in the light of ancient anxl iiioxlern historical 
mxsticism, and more particularly in reference to the 
great nuidem revival of interest in Mysticism ami 
Occultism. The book is thus likely txi appeal alike In 
Eastern and Western stuxleiits. Basexl upon modern 
scientific discoxeries and concepts, it leads up from 
that basis to the deepest issues of our spiritual nature 
and mystical consciousness and merits earnest atten- 
tion. 


The Conference of the Birds. By R. P Ixla'ani, 
M.A. (Oxforxi University Press, Bombay) 1926. 

Studies in Tasawwuf and The Secret of .Ana’l 
Haqq. By Khan Saheb Kliaja Khan, B..\. I6q, J.aui 
Jahan Khan Roail, Rxxyapctta, Mailrasi iq2'x 
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Thete three l.xj<jkb are useful coutribution to 
Muslim Mysticism. Mr. R P. Masani’s book is an 
abridged version of a well-known Sufi allegory' — the 
Mdiitiq-ut-tay) of P'arid-ud-Din Attar, which is the 
most famous work on Sufism. Mr. ^lasani has enrich- 
ed the translation with a luminous Introduction on 
Persian mysticism, which makes his excellent render- 
ing of the original text all the more valuable for the 
'tudy of oriental mysticism. 

3 Ir. Khaja Khan is a well-kno\Mi South Indian 
Scholar, whose three books — The Philosophy of 
Islam and the two noted alxj\e — are verv useful con- 
tributions to the study of Muslim mysticism The 
Studies in Tasawu.'Uf ii a collection of illuminating 
essays on various aspects of Sufism ; while the 
Secret of Ana'l Haqq is a tran.slation from Persian of 
the sayings of a Muslim Sufi — Shaikh Ibrahim of 
Nagpur. The translator’s elucidatory introduction is 
m Itself an essay of great merit and the Ixtok should 
interest students of Sufism. 

The Philosophy of Confucius, ...By C. Y. Hsu. 
(The Student Christian Movement, 32, Ku.ssell Scjuare, 
London, W. C. i) 1926. 

The author of the Philosophy of Confucius is a 
cultuied Chinese scholar, whose object in writin.g this 
book is to interest general readers in the traditional 
philosophy of China. Plis work within a short com- 
pass presents a comprehensive sketch of Confucianism 
and iiriiigs into striking relief its salient features. 
The moral, political, religious and educational theories 
of Confucius are accurately described and the reader 
will carry with him a clear idea of this .great svsteni 
of Chinese thought and conduct. 


KliCl'NT bCUKb tiN CUKKKNT RUSSIAN 
\F FAIRS. 

Impressions of Sotiet Russia. By Charles Sarolea 
'I'.veleigh Nash and Gray-on, Ltd., London) 1926. 

The Shadow of the Gloomy East. By F. A. 
1 i--eiido'.\-ki. ((dcorge .Mien and Unwin, Ltd., .yj. 
-Mu-eum Street, London, \V. C. 1) 1926. 

Russia in Di\ision. By Stephen Graham. (Mac- 
millan N Co., Ltd., St. Martin's Street, Iv<jndoni 1926 
The Red Terror in Russia. By S. I’. Melgounov. 

Ij M. Lent & Sons, Ltd.) 1925. 

The .\ssault of Heaven. Conijiiled by A. A. 
b'aleiitinov (Bo-well Printing and Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 2, Whitefriars .Street, London, E. C. .i) 1926. 


Russia in 1926 . By R. 1 '. and M. S. McWilhams. 
ij. M. Dent and Son.-, Ltd., Loudon), 1927. 

All these six books deal with the Russia of to-day 
— as she subsists under the Bolshevist regime. Each 
of the authors approaches the subject from a -ubjec- 
tive standpoint but it is remarkable that, on many 
of the points dealt with, the conclusions arrived at 
are very much the same. Of these I’rofessor Sarolea 
has been a constant student of the Russian language, 
of Russian literature, and of Russian conditions. He 
may also claim that, having made several prolonged 
slays in Russia before the war, he i- in a position 
tc compare the Russia as -he was with the Russia 
as she is to-day. His book therefore — called Impres- 
sions of Soviet Russia — is one of the most informa- 
tive alxiut the present political and economic condi- 
tions of the group of Soviet Republics, still popular- 
ly known as Russia. While strictly a politico-econo- 
mic study of Russian conditions of to-day, the book 
has the hghtne.ss of a book of travel Of the recent 
works written by non-Russians about Russia, Pro- 
fessor Sarolea’s is one of the best. Mr. Cissendowski 
knows Russia from her western confines right across 
to the Pacific and the Pamirs. He attempts in his 
book — 'The .Shadow of the Gloomy East — to lav bare 
Itefore the civilized world the true face of that 
mysterious country, where the modern civilization of 
the West and the ideology of Mon.golian noirads, 
the asceticism of orthodox Chri.stianity and also heath- 
tni.sni exist together m weird confusion to this verv 
<’ay— thus complicating the grasp of the problems 
f.'icin.g to-day the Russians. W ith his masterly grip 
upon the imagination of the render, the author of 
iwasts. Men and L>ods” records his amazing experi- 
ences and his impres-ions of the shady life and psy- 
chology of the multifarious peoples forming that .great 
land of impossible possibilitie.-. The author is a 
Pole, but he ha.- intimate knowledge of Russia and 
his book usefully supplements Profes.sor Sarolea’s 

Impressions Mr Stephen Graham’s Russia in 

Division is a highly instructive work. The Ixxik is 
an account of a journey undertaken by the author 
through the newly-formed States on the Western 
frontiers of Soviet Rus-ia. Wherever he went, 
Mr. (.,raham found the evil effects of Bolshevism 
He visited many txiled Russian authors and artists, 
but he learnt etiou.gh from them about their own 
fate and of those -till in the old countrv which not a 
little distressed him. I„ fact, the whole of Mr. 
(vraham’s record is overcast with .gloom and make- 
gnni reading. Amongst the many evil influences of 
Polshet ism, the author justly emphasises the foolish 
and perverse act of the Poles in destroying and 
razing to the ground the beautiful cathedral at the 
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Polish capital, Warsaw, as it had been built by the 
Russians during their regime on the site of a parade 
ground ! Could foolish perversity go further ? If the 
Poles are wrong in destroying the cathedral, much 
more so are in Jlr. Graham’s eyes the Russians, 
who are destroying religion itself. Hr. Graham’s 
b<x>k throws considerable light on the realities of 
life in the Russian republic and the new bordering 

States The fourth book enumerated in our 

list is by a Russian and it is notable that it confirms 
to a large exteiit what the tliree foreigners have 
written on the subject of the state of affairs in 
niodern Russia. Mr. Melgounov is a patriotic 
Russian publicist who was bom in 1S7Q and who has 
taken for many years jiast a prominent part in the 
discussion of Russian affairs. Since October, 1917, 
when Bol.shevism was established, he has suffered for 
his convictions, having been at last expatriated and 
deprived (in his absencel of his civil and civic 
rights, and his properties confiscated. The Red 
Terror in Rtissia i.s thus a work which derives addi- 
tional interest and importance, from the personality 
cf its author. Though sniall, it is a vivid descrip- 
tion of the forces of darkness and unrighteousness 
installed in the Russia of to-day. The tale unfolded 
by this Russian publicist is not only grim but horrible 
and makes one’s hair stand on end. It should be 
carefully read through from end to end, for it is a 
striking exposition of mob rule. 

The 'Assault of Heaven is a book, compiled 
by Jlr. A. A. Valentinov containing the official and 
other information illustrating the struggle against 
Religion carried sr'steraatically by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia. It is meant for propagandist 
piirpo.se>, as editions of the book have been issued 
simultaneously in Knglish, I'rench, German, Italian, 
Russian and Czech languages. It forms a useful 
addition in English to the literature dealing with 
Soviet Russia for it offers a compendious account of 
the persistent persecution of Religion and Church in 
Soviet Russia, based on authentic information derived 
fit first-hand, .\part from its value as historical 
documents, the pjapers brought together would also 
appeal to students of Psychology, and throw much 
light on the mentality of the founders and organizers 
of inquisitions... .\ different type of book from 

these, which is also much pleasanter reading is that 
written by two Canadians — Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams 
— in their Russia in ige'K Recording as it does the 
passing impressions of a short and rather hurried 
\isit, the little book does not profess to be com- 
prehensive or a profound study of the Russian 
problem, it is rather an attempt to set down 
photographically what these two travellers saw and 


heard in their journey, and the ideas and feelings 
that these sights evoked. The reader journeys with 
the travellers through Russia, feeling with them 
a-'tonislmifcut at every turn, that railway trains, 
hotels, passport and customs officials were all so 
different from the descriptions they had heard. 
One vi-,its Leningrad, ‘the -.addest city in all the 
world’, with its hosts of levelled population, or 
Moscow, pulsating with life, or Kiev, pursuing calmly 
it.' prosperous way towards restoration. The reader 
joins the crowds visiting the Leiiiit (Mausoleum and 
speculates on the strange possibility of a new cult 
arising around his name. Questions of education, of 
divorce, of the position of women, of measures of 
siicial welfare and child-care, of the terrific tragedy 
which has befallen those who were dispossessed, are 
all discussed with the same interesting wealth of 
detail ; and the account of the trip is preceded by a 
Ivi.storical and geographical resume and followed by 
an estimate of probable developments in Russia. 
Conditions in that country are changing very fast 
and Russia in 1926 graphically delineates this transi- 
tional stage of affairs. 


RECENT LITERATURE OF CURRENT 
I’UBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The New Balkans. By H. F. .\nnstrong. (Harper 
and Brothers, London and New York, U.S.A.) 
1927. 

There is probably no one better qualified to inter- 
piet the Balkan situation than the American 
]jublicist, Hamilton F'ish Armstrong — who has written 
an excellent work on the subject. As Managing 
Editor of Foreign Affairs, the leading American 
periodical on international relations, and as 
Military Attache at Belgrade, directly after 
the war, he has made a broad and intensive study 
of the whole perplexing Balkan problem. Hereto- 
fore there has been no adequate book describing the 
important post-war problems in that explosive 
section of Europe — the Balkans. This volume fills 
that need. It does not treat the problems in a 
“scare-head” manner, nor does the author lend 
himself to propaganda. He simply gives all the 
facts necessary for the reader to understand the old 
and the new problems of the Balkan states, and to 
fi.nn his own judgment. S<mie of the subjects dis- 
cussed are “The New Balkans,’’ “Jugoslav Unity,’’ 
“Bulgaria’s Demands,” “The Future of Albania.” 
The text is fully illustrated with maps, .\ltogether 
Mr. .Armstrong’s book r, ailed The .Vctc Falhans is ,a 
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lucid, coniiirelieu-^ivc, up-to-djtc and impartial ^urvc-\ 
of the political and ecuiiumic problciiia staring in 
tile face tile various llalkaii nations and it -boald 
),.e carefully studied by all in' crested in tlie develop- 
ments of the Balkan situation 


Conflicts of Policies in Asia. By T. F. Millard 

(fleorgc .\llea and L'nivin, Ltd., 40 IMusenni Street, 
London, WC 11 1976 

dir. T F. Millard— the author of Conflicts of 
Policies III .-Ssid — mithiies in his hook the development 
of the political situation in tlie I'aiiSc from the 
Paris Conference of igig doun to the present, laying 
sjiccial stress on the respective policies of Japan and 
.Vincrica towards China. Fie gives his views of tht 
ultimate aim of Japan and shows how and wh\ 
Great Britain is affected by the conflict of policies 
Finullv, he propounds his solution for the entire 
liastern Question, which deserves careful attention 
b> students of international politics Mr. Millard is 
intimately acquainted with Chinese public affairs. I-Ie 
lived in China for many years and held various 
oflicial and sciiii official positii.ns as .\dvisor to the 
Chinese Gnvenimeiit He also attended the Confer- 
ence at Paris, Ociicva and dVa'hington, and ha- much 
inside- knowlcd.ge of rci'ciit e-ieiits His hook '.s 
therefore an unthoritative triiitmcit of the suhj(,c'i 
aiiil merits lareful consideration. 


The .lews of Eastern Europe. By Dr .\rnold 
D diargolin. (Thomas Seltzer, Publisher, New York, 
T'.S.A.) 1926. 

Dr. A. D. Margolin’s liook, The Jc7cs of Eastern 
Europe, exhaustively deals with various phases of 
Jewish life in what was fonne-rly the Russian 
Empire, their political, economic and agricultural 
activities before and during the Revolution with 
particular reference to the latest attempts to establish 
Jewish agricultural settlements in the Crimea and 
the I'kraine under the auspices of the Soviet Oov- 
erniiKTit. It .also deals with the iiogroms in Russia, 
and gives a vivid and dramatic picture of that 
remarkable and nlisorbing siory which is known the 
world o\ or as tin Beiliss case. And in the final 
s hapters the author gives us a .glimpse of some 
•aspect' of Jewish immigrant life in .\nierica. The 
scope of the briok is thus extensive, and the author 
writes from knowledge and ob-ervation He h.a; 
himself held prominent official positions in the 
T'krnine .ind has t.aken an active part in manv of the 


events related. .V special feature is the author’s con- 
clusion that among the overwhelming majority of 
the Jews of Eastern Europe there is an absence ot 
radiealisiii. This view is all the more convincing 
coming from a man who has himself advocated pro- 
gressive and advanced views. Eor a study of the 
manv international questions affecting Jews in Europe 
and -\merica. Dr. Margolin’s book would be found 
invaluable. 


The Past, Present and Future of the Negro. By- 

Dr. Abd Ellatif Solaiman (California Ragle Publish- 
ing Company, Ix)s Angelos, California, L’.S.A.) 1926. 

Dr. .\bd Ellatif Solaiman is an Egyptian Mussul- 
man and he has dedicated his book called The Past, 
Present and Future of the Xegro “to my beloved 
country, Egypt; and my countrymen, the 
Egyptians’’. He is also the autlior of another b-;ok 
called Egypt tor the Egyptians. Just as the latter 
was a plea for the freedom of the Egyptians, so his 
present work is a plea for a better treatment of the 
N'egro races. The scope of the book is very wide, 
the treatment of the subject is fairly comprehensive, 
the author has thoroughly mastered the topics he has 
written up and— judging from the bibliography 
appended to the book — be lias carefully gone 
throu.gh the literature dealing w-ith the Negro prob- 
lem. The result is a book which is useful, informa- 
tive, accurate and suggestive. It sketches impar- 
tially the history of the question and the present 
condition of the Negroes and their problems, and 
will be found invaluable by students of the subject; 
also by historians, politicians, journalists and public 

lllC-ll. 


Modern Democracy in China. Bv yi J. Ban. 

Ph. n. (The Coimiiercial Press, Ltd. .‘Shanghai, 
China) 1926. 

China Today Through Chinese Eyes. First and 
second .series. (.Btudciit Christian Movement, ,42 
Russell Square, London, W.C i( igso and 1926 
ri-sjjectively. 

Tin- Comiiiorcial Press, Shanghai, has added yet 
oiu more Miliiable work to tlicir list of publ'cations 
by issuing Dr, BauC Vodern Democracy in China. 
Dr Bail is an at kiunvledged authority on the pro- 
bhn-s nn.l conditions of modern China ami is the 
author of several e.xcellent books on various aspects 
of the China of today In liis hook under snrvt-y, 
ho presents a can-fullv-written and strictiv impartial 
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account of ir.udern Cliine^e history and politics and 
also a -ketch of its constitutional Government. Xow 
that public interest is centred in doings in that 
country, Dr. Bau’s book should appeal to a large 

circle of readers China To-day Through 

Chinese Eyes comprises papers (collected in two 
series) written by educated and cultured Chine.se on 
many oi their current problems. The books should 
appeal to those who desire to appreciate the Chine e 
problems “front within’’. We wish some enter- 
prizing Indian publisher would issue similar collec- 
tions of essays written about India by eminent 
Indians. 


TJie OihWar. By .\uton Mohr. (Martin Ilopkin- 
son and Co., Ltd., 14 Henrietta Street, London. 
W.C. 3), 1936. 

Mr. Auton Tlohr’s Oil-War is an account of 
the recent historv and future prospects of the oil 
problem from tlie pen of a citizen of a state which 
i.s not affected directly by the diplomatic aspect of 
the problem. The question discussed is : — Has the 
struggle to secure supplies of oil been the real motive 
behind most of the diplomatic manoeuvres which have 
made the history of the after war period so mysteri- 
ous ? .\t anv rate the possession of .and acces.s to oil 

had an enormous influence on the result of the late 
War, while apart from the question of war. industrv 
and transport have lately become tremendously 
dependent on oil as a motive power. Dealing as it 
doe.s with an important industrial problem, the book 
deserves earnest consideration. 


ART AXD OTHER CRITICISIM. 

Modern Theatres. By Irving I’ichel With (o 
illustrations. Harcourt Brace Company, New York, 
price $3.0. 

This interesting survey of the most recent build- 
ing- ere 'ted to cater for the “little theatre” move- 
ment in the I’nited States is of great interest to 
those who contemplate l uilding or altering a struc- 
ture for amateur production in Great Britain or else- 
where. IMr. I’ichel is well know'n in the U.S..\. and 
is at present teaching drama in the TTiiversity of 
California. Be.sides recent theatre successes in 
America he illustrated one or two from this side, 
including one from Munich. The fatuous production- 
of past architectural designers, intent on producing 


a pretty-pretty building rather than a thoroughly 
efficient play-producing stage with auditorium are 
quietly revealed, and their architectural tradition is 
shown to be hollow. Ouickly he goes into really 
practical details, di-iilaying a consummate knowledge 
of actual theatre necessities, and he treats of the 
auditorium, the -tage plan, provision for back stage 
workers, then dealing with the equipment of the 
stage ; the sky-dome ; and the important problems of 
stage lighting and its equipment, concluding with 
stage machinery and settings. .Vll those who have 
had experience of these problems will in the main 
agree with his arguments, and will find his practical 
bias of much value. Xobody desirous of creating a 
new structure should omit a careful reading of this 
work, for it will prevent the committal of numerous 
mistakes, due either to inexperience or inabilitv to 
foresee possible contingencies. .All the book is 
directed finally to the production and presentation of 
the play, and the illustrations round off the arguments 
nicely. 


Evolution in Modern Art. By Frank Rutter. 
Published by George G. Harrap & Co., London. 
Price -s. oJ 

Mr. Ruttet, always informed and interesting, has 
given us a volume of unusual value in this discussion 
of the meaning which lies behind the uneasy and often 
weird movements of modern pictorial art Rverv- 
where cautious, be is never condemnatory, but we find 
him always anxious to study and to learn what he 
can of the reasons for the productions of certain 
modern painters, in his comparison of the realistic art 
of the naturalist and the symbolist art of the craftsman 
decorator. So compact and full is his survev that 
quotation is difficult : it teems with vivid phrases and 
lucid observation. Mr. Rutter keeps not onlv his 
eyes liut his mind open. Passing from tradition to 
reaction, and thence to impressionism, he comes to 
the origin (we should say the modern revival) of 
cubism, and or, to futurism and expressionism, after 
whi(_h he is elated with the “triumph of design,” 
though this has not yet achieved many victories, and 
“recognition” is a pleasure that discounts art fr>r manv 
pe, pie. He -ee- much in the fact that this anarchic 
type of work was contemporaneous with the uneasv 
years before the war, and suggests that something of a 
psychic character must have had its influence on the 
sensitive minds of these painters. He seems a little 
contradictory in his emphasis on design, while still 
holding to the Tolstoy definition of art : that it 
must carry feeling; for all design is the discipline of 
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emotion, gi\ing it form and purijo^'e. He lia^ written 
an extraordinarily interesting tnok, and it may be 
commended in every way. 


Colour and Interior Decoration. By Basil lonides, 
with 41 illustrations & S colour plates. Country Life 
Press, 10/6. 

This practical book by an interior decorator should 
prove of definite use to builders and decorators who 
are called upon to deal with a certain class of house. 
It deals with decoration by means chiefly of colour, 
taking the principal colours in rotation, describing 
their chief effect and what general results may be 
achieved with their help. The author confines him- 
self strictly to dwelling houses inhabited by the middle 
class element of the population, and, perhaps un- 
consciously, avoids showing us how to solve the more 
difficult problems of adequately colouring the smaller 
houses which are .so much more numerous, and which 
are even more deserving of care in colour decoration, 
since they receive such scant consideration in most 
other factors. With most of the author’s dicta we are 
in agreement: with one or two statements we 

cannot a,gree, such as his assertion that “lar.ge 
tilack and white squares alway.s look well.” Thev 
don’t. But this is perhaps the result of the 

optimism which re-echoes through his book. 
“Never” he .sai’s “believe that anything is 

impossible m painting or papering. With in,genuit> 
one can achiete almost any result,” 'I'he work 
is amply illustrated with photographs from 

actual rooms, and not the least notable feature is 
supplied by the excellent paintings by W B. Ranken. 
The la.st decade has proved that the Briti.sh people- 
demand more and yet more colour in their homes, 
and though most decorators work eiiipirical]> , learning 
by long experience rather than by art, there is little 
doubt but that the perusal of works sucli as tins, from 
tlie pen of practical decorators, will be of value 


Retrogression in Art. By R. Wake Cook (Hutchin- 
son S: Co.) price 15/- illustrated 

It seems a matter of profound regret that an 
acconiplisiied artist, siu-h as the writer of tins volume, 
could not have given just a little more care to the 
examination of the accuracy c>f his theories in 
relation to the many facts which he .so justly observe.s 
in connection with “modern art” — which he implies 
to be mainlv painting. Now and a.gain he comes 
near to a correct and logical statement of the re.al 


facts, but disappointment ensues, and he is led away 
by his .strange political theories into what is quite 
the opposite of the truth Briefly, he is, like many 
others, suffering from Bolshophobia, and he implies 
that modern art is a revolt of a similar nature. The 
fact is that the types of “art” against which he 
ii,ghtly protests are not actually even as sane as 
Bolshevism, which has reason in it, however strange 
that may seem But the fanatical pictures and sculp- 
ture which Mr. Cook drastically criticises as retro- 
gies.sion in art, are merely “dealer ware” the output 
of picture factories, made to sell to people who 
know no more about art than a cow knows about 
mathematics. Modem art of this type i.s a faithful 
reflex of modem finance and modem politics — but 
Mr. Cook is too good a supporter of the old schools 
to see and admit that. Thus his perception is 
entirely right while his diagnosis is entirelv 
wrong. We feel more than usually sorry that 
a writer with the coura.ge of his opinions should make 
such an error, for it takes away the su,g,gested value 
of his remedy, which is nothing less than develop- 
ment of cosmic consciousness. Mr. Cook is a fervent 
di.sciple of the Seer of Pughkeepsie, who, he avers, 
is not well enou.gh known in his countrv. 
Those who thoughtlessly worship the terrible 
rubbish which infests the West Rnd galleries as “art” 
will be well advised at least to read this volume, 
wherein unsparing if undetailed criticism is levelled 
a.gainst it. But those who hate also made some studv 
':f those things contained in the Harmonial Philo,sophy 
will not a.gree with Jlr. Cook as to the cause of this 
“art”— for the revolt is yet to come, and will come 
only with the revelations of religion, the vitaliser of 
true art in every time and every land. This “modern 
art is not art for art sake — it i.s lujt even so good 
as that l>ut it is “art for sale ” There are contradic- 
tions of thought and expression too numerous to 
specify — the work gives the itnpre,sslon of having been 
“dashed off” rapidl.v— but if the reader will separate 
the ofiservations of a .sincere .artist from the daily 
paper cliches of the alleged reasons, he will obtain 
much food for thought. 


The Forging of Pas.sion into power. By Mary 
I'.\ crest Boole iC. W. Daniajl London 6/-, 

Marv Kverest Boole, widow of the famous mathe- 
maiuian of that name, was a person of unusual dis- 
cretion In physical appearance somewhat like 
H.P.B., .she had a mind of unusual calibre, as for 
instance in her power of comprehension of thin.gs 
mathematical and things of .art, together with ' a 
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mastery of practical ps_\‘choIogy that is given to few 
to attain and still fewer to express. Such a book as 
this is valuable for the questions it is bound to arouse 
in any thoughtful mind, and it can be well recommend- 
ed, and although it is not in name or intention a 
“ theosophical Ixxtk,” for those whose dissatisfaction 
with dogmas has reached the phase of active inquiry 
it well afford help. It is a useful volume, 

not as a meal but as a stimulant, for the 

library of any teacher, in its unusual com- 
bination of subjects and her unusual mode 

of handling them. Mention of the titles of some 

chapters will indicate this. From Tiaining of the 
I»iagimtioii we get to diverse other phases, such as 
MoralHy and art. Sex Instincts, Invert Consciousness. 
Mobility and Decision, and a challenging note, on 
“Teacher-lust.'” These are but a few of 17 chapters. 
Her grasp of mathematics is at least equal, perhap- 
superior, to such a mathematician as Professor 
Whitehead. Her faculty for original and clear think- 
ing on art suggests that of Professor Lethaby. And 
these are two pearls among professors, who scarcely 
belong to that clan. Mrs. Boole is a stimulating 
writer, and even when you don’t agree with 
her conclusions, which must happen now and 
a,gain, or you see that she has chosen the 
wrong word , whatever she writes is worth read- 
ing. And that is more than you can say of 
some folk who write Ixxiks , they, Uhi, with some- 
what similar titles. Any artist who has started 
thinking about art as well as practising it could do 
worse than read her, especially when she is no>. 
writing of art at all. Jlost of us lose a lot by study- 
ing only our own pet subjects, and neglecting their 
essential relation with others. Let me give a cpiota- 
tiou : ‘‘The Science which underlies the art o( 
thought-combination is called JIathematics. Mathe- 
matics stand.s related to art of thinking somewhat 
as the science of harmony and counterpoint does to 
the art of music. It so happens that the laws of 
thought-combination were first discovered when men 
were trying to think truly alxiut number, (juaiitity, 
and size : and for that reason a great many person- 
assert that mathematics is the science of number, 
size, and quantity. That assertion is pure non-eii-e 
That gives the flavour and the tension of the typic. 1 
thought of this remarkable lady. Her metaiihor- 
are sprung alive from a vivid imagination, and he 
will be a dull reader indeed who does not gain some- 
thing from such work as her-. Her unwritten key- 
note is re.straint, training, -elf-education, and she 
attacks the problem from successive angle- in chapter 
after chapter, in straighforward language. Her 
works are for all educationists. 


Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics. By Charles 
Baudouin. Translated from the French by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Demy 8 vo. .t’8 PP-, George Allen & 
Unwin. 16/-. 

This detailed study of aii artist, from the view 
point of the psychoanalyst is worthy of close and 
careful attention, for it is not only a study of a poet, 
but is a study of psychoanalysis. It gives a con- 
scientious and detailed examiiiation of the images 
evoked by the mind of Verhaeren, the Belgian poet of 
cities and the street. M'e are shown, as the writer 
■sees it, the gradual transition of the p<ret mind, from 
subjection to domination of his thought. With a 
wealth of quotation, happdy given in the original, 
and a nearly always excellent translation (sometime 
too collocpiial to be still p^)etic) Baudouin makes an 
e.xcellent case— for those who will agree with the 
premises of the psychnanalyst.s to begin with. The 
mind of mind is tied to the biological, physiological 
level by i-Teiid, if less so by Jung and Adler. But 
w ho is to analyse the psychunalyst- ? Yet, curiouslv 
enough, incisive phrases occur, to which I would give 
more weight than the author “\'erhaeren is advanc- 
ing towards a pantheistic love of the world .. . e.xtro- 
version and introversion are now in a -tate of perfect 
eciuilibrium, as in the rhythmic breathing of a soul.” 
Much more of value is scattered through these pages, 
v'^ignificant indeed is such a work as this, for it bring- 
the prow of the psychological baniue heavily against 
the .standards of “literary” criticism, and will doubt- 
less play a full share in similiarlv modifying artistic 
criticism, for the “non-reasonable element” in poetrv 
IS closely allied with that in pictorial art, so wrlel. 
manifest at the present time. There is a logic within 
r logic. But it does not seem logical to me that the 
fundamental tenets of the Freudian thesis can be 
jiroved, if he still implies that the sex instinct can 
only move within its own coniines, in expression or 
suppression : the inward or outward directing phase.s. 
It is equivalent to saying that the body is a mere 
machine, and when related to art, cuts off all thought 
and emotions about anything of an abstract nature 
altogether. Actually, the theory of psychoanalvsis is 
it-elf introverted, considering the single mind too 
much, and in t<K> few relations in too few directions. 
Conseiiuentlv, it finds only what it searches for. I 
would invite -oine of the analysts to stalk a larger 
mime than a single poet ; let them explain the 
syiulK>ls of the older religions ; modern church ritual ; 
the love of money or fame for their own sake and. on 
the way. the modern revue. The biologists have yet 
to explain what Instinct is in relation to the tiodv 
alone : they have recently turned more closely to it. 
The relation of instinct to emotion, of emotion to 
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reasou : of all to intuition or to sex : these are still 
unknown lands but dimly seen for most. Yet we 
must not, ds artists, be ungrateful for such superbly 
written works as this, which are a delight to read, 
if not to agree with. For the time is at hand when 
artists themselves must consciously defend their 
choice in life, by words as well as works 


The Artist and Psycho=Analysis. By Roger Fry. 

2u pp paper covers , cover design by the author. 
iThe Hogarth Press, sa, Taiistock Square, London 
'V. C. I) 2/6. 

This small volume is the result of an address by 
the author to the “aesthetic section” of the British 
Psychological Society, although this is not stated in 
the book, as it should hate been. It appears that 
Mr. Fiy, who is one of the most agile minds among 
modern critics, contrived to “keep his end up” pretty 
successfully, like Daniel in the lion’s den, and e\cn 
handed out some liouqtiets there, too. .^s he remarks, 
he does not worry tner it being implied that he “is 
introierted, and on the lirmk of being neurotic,’’ 
for, (luoth he, “liver since I observed that the only 
people worth talking to, the only agreeable companions, 
belonged to the class that morbidly healthy, censori- 
ous people classed as neurotic and degenerate, these 
words have lost all terror for me.” So there we are! 
Resting from the gymnastic of patting myself on the 
back, and shaking liands with myself, I congratulate 
Mr. Fry on hating heated the first half brick; I hate 
a tta.goii load m store. It is, in sober truth, higii 
time that the theory of pst .-hoanalt sis and art was 
examined, and the large cracks that exist in it dis- 
played to the eager world at large. Personally, 

I never had any terror of the words or 

of the implieil condemnation INIax Xordou’.s 
“Degeneration" and Bernard .Shaw’s smashing rejoind- 
er afforded me disinterested amusement. The trouble 
aLjut these medical folk, who, so to speak, take the 
engine to bits to find the steam, is that they have 
got hold of the facts wrong end first. Instead of .sex 
giving ri.se to art, it is art that gives rise to sex 
Put lU a larger way, the cicative faculty of humanity 
appears in each of the various and different levels of 
human nature Sex is a physical fact, the creative 
act of the bodv. Art is a mental fact, the creativ-e 
act of the mind, carried out by physical means of 
craftsmanship in some medium or other. “The 
aesthetic emotion” savs Mr, Fry, "is an emotion about 
form.” Granted, but that, as emotion, implies botli 
cognitive and emotive phases, an act of the whole 
mind, and not of any solely instinctive part alone, as 


the psychoanalyst’s “subconscious” is. For that 
region .if mind we share in common with animals, vet 
in them there is no art. They do not take into 
reckoning the c-ouscious and the .supercoii.scious, except 
as regions of results, not origins. While there 
are many strikingly true phrases in this hook, 
I do not find a full and dear rejoinder to the 
Freudian theory. Let the artist who would know of 
what he may be accused read Freud’s book on 
Leonardo de Vinci. Following this system I could 
found a case against Shakespere of having produced 
some at lea.st of his works as a subconscious result 
of hopeless regard for Oueen Elizabeth. I cannot 
admit that all psychic energy is derived from 
the instinctive life : I insist rather that it arise.s 
essentially in conflict between that source and the 
higher, that energy of the will in the ego. Religions, 
which are originated to guide men to some under- 
standing and control of the-e forces, all recognise, 
more or less clearly, that there is a conflict, and 
they utilise art as one of several modes of victorv. 
Inie art — not the reflex of the Freudian daydream — 
is creative activity, not quiescence; and the author 
'iiys nothing truer than “nothing is more contrary 
to the essential aesthetic faoultv than the dream” for 
the dream is essentiallv non-controlled hv the inner 
will. What he wants, in a real work of art, arc- uni- 
fied relation.s, inhering in proportion and rhvthm with- 
in itself, and it is this cognition, when uiusiliscious, 
and re-cognition, when conscious, that constitutes our 
basis of appreciation of a work of .art. I welcome this 
small book as one effort to combat the stream of more 
or less impure bilge that has arisen from insufficient 
biological, medical theories thrust into the realm of 
psychology. 


W G. R. 










The Karachi Handbook and Directory, 1927=28. 

tThe Daily Gazette Press, Karachil, icja-. ' 

The Karachi Ihvul-book and Directory is aliout the 
best of Its class and it is an annual of great value to 
the people of Sind. Tlie current volume is a bulky 
Issue vvliieh, besides lontaining up-to-date chapters 
on Karachi, its people, trade aii.l commerce, notable 
buildings, educational and other institutions, the 
e.irlv historv of Sind, its agriculture, co-operative 
movement, growing trade ami municipal progress, 
lias also a section called “Who's Who is Karachi,” 
which we have no doubt will be appreciated. The 
haiidhmik also contains a detailed account of the 
Llovd Sukkur Barrage project which is attractin ; 
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i.oii?idcrdblc ditciitiuu tliruughuut India The Kdiior, 
gives a deseriptive sketch uf tlie ri'c and nnportaucc 
of Karachi, and the \aluablc appendices, which are 
a mmc of u-eful iiiforuiatiou as regards this grow- 
ing town, are quite an interesting study. The 
publishers have spared no pains to bring the Directory 
up-to-date and tlie residents of Sind cannot be too 
grateful to ti.em for this invaluable annual. It 
should appeal to readers even outside the boundaries 
of the province, with which it is coucerued. The 
inaiiy striking features that appear for the first time 
in the Introductory Section are a brief classified 
Directory of ( 1 1 the chief Goveriinient Offices in 
Karachi and of the ‘■Professions, Trade and 

Industry,” This is followed by a ‘‘Who’s Who in 
Karachi” and the Warrant of Precedence, up to 
date. There are aDo other useful features. The 
book is profusely illu-trated, and excellent maps — 
including one of the ‘‘Karachi Port Improvement 
Scheme” now in course of being earned out, — are 
included. A very complete Index materially 
eiiliances the usefulness of this invaluable work of 
reference. 


“The Times of Ceybm” Green Book. (“The 
Times of Ceylon” Press, Colombo, Ceiloiii 19^7. 

The Times of Ceylon Cieen Book has establish- 
ed itself long since as a highly useful work of 
reference connected with the Island of Ceylon. Ihe 
latest edicion has lieen carefulli' revised and thc>rough~ 
ly brouglit up to date, and the- coinpreheii-ive nature 
of the information it renders .iccessible makes it an 
invalualjle liandb )ok for eve-ryoiie who lias any 
dealings with or interest 111 Cexlon, its people, its 
Jiruducts, its iraele, ceuninercc and iiulustries. 
I’articularlv comnieiida'ile is the highly efficient 
sestem uf indexing which enables reference readily 
t.) be made to anv particular point on which infoniia- 
tion is rcijuired. TTioiigli not attempting to i on pets 
with books of reference eallcd directories— of which 
Ccvloii ]iossesses one of the lisst of its class all 1 
kind — the Green Hook is so well ]) 1 , lined and 
executed that it otters all the advantages of a 
directorv without its inherent drawbacks We hope 
It will receive the support it so well merits 


Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory, 1927 = 8 . (Ihe Ceyl n 
( Uj^erver Press, Colombo) 

We welcome the current edition of tl’.at famous 
reference annual, ferynson’s Ceylon Diwitoty It is 
quite an institution in the Crown Colony of Ceylon, 


as one of tile oldest publications of its class and 
kind in Asia, and justly= enjoys a pre-eminently high 
position amongst annual works of reference. It deal.s 
comprehensively with almost every phase of civic, 
political and industrial activity of Ceylon and con- 
tains a mine of useful information relating to 
plantations and estates, railways, steamers, mo. or 
routes and traffic regulations. All the sections have 
been carefully uierliauled, with the result that the 
Diiectory is thoroughly abreast of latest events and 
miite up-to-date. Replete with information on almo.st 
all Ceylon matters it will be highly useful to all 
who have anything to do with that i-land. Great 
credit is due to the publishers for keeping up the 
high standard of this indispensable work by careful 
revision for each new issue. The latest edition has 
been completely revised and fully brought up-to- 
o.ate. The result is that its contents are far more 
accurate than i.s usually the case with the average 
Directorv. Feryuson's Direc'.ory is the one indis- 
pensable reference annual dealing with Ceylon on a 
most comprehensive scale, and its new edition is, 
therefore, always welcome. 


The Empire Commercial Guide and Year-book. 

(Tile British Commonwealth Trade Press, Ltd., aia, 
lligli Holliorn, Loudon, W.C. i,! 1927. 

The Fmf'iie CommeieiiU Ciiiiie luni Year-book is, 
comparatively, a new and useful addition to annual 
reference literatiiie. It is a comprehensive and 
ai'ilioritative liand-bjok to the trade, industry and 
cciiiiuerce of tile British limjiire, and has evidently 
bleu spei Killy compiled for the benefit of manufac- 
turers, siiippers, factors and mei chants, and all 
otlier.s interested 111 import and export trade with the 
iwerseas doiiiiiiions, colonies, dependencies and 
mandated territories of the British Commonwealth. 
The \oluiue has been carefully put together and its 
aicuracy is tcmaikuble for a new reference work. 
The data eolleiled and presented are derived iiiaiuly 
from official sources, and are as such reliable. The 
hmf'tJe \ cat-book — to slutrieii the title — briiig,s under 
one lover, 111 a liandy volun e, a great deal of 
concise and accurate mf .irmution, which is not 
generally accessible, aliout tile conimerciul and indus- 
trial life and icimomie londitioiis of the component 
parts of tile British Commonwealth overseas. India 
iK'Cupies a .section and the facts and figures brought 
together ill tlie Indian section are indiciously select- 
ed. Tlie book, as a wliolc, is a creditable production 
and deserves to take rank with the standard annuals 
in the iiti raturc of refereiv e. 
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Official Year=Book of the Union of South Africa. 

(Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery 
Omce, I'retoria ; South Africa) 1927. 

In noticing the last edition of the Official Year- 
Book oj the Onion of South Afnca, we commended 
it as a most valuable compendium of statistical data 
relating to the South African Commonwealth and a. 
a model book: of reference. The new issue gives, for 
purposes of collation and comparison, the figures for 
the previous ten years and supplies information— 
mostly of a statistical character — on history and des- 
cription of the various states and colonies, constitu- 
tion and government, population, vital statistics, 
public health and hospitals, education, labour and 
industrial conditions, iirices and cost of living, social 
condition, administration of justice, police and pro- 
tection, electorate, “native affairs,” land survey, 
tenure and occupation, irrigation and water conser- 
vation, agriculture and fisheries, mines, manufactur- 
ing industries, commerce, harbours and shipping, 
railways and land transportation, posts, telegraphs 
and telephones, finance and local government. Thus 
the Official Year-Book, is a nionument of industry 
and public spirit. The edition under notice is dis- 
tinguished from its predecessors by various changes, 
necessitated maiul> by the increased scope of the 
valuable information conden-ed and rendered acce- 
sible. Separate chapters are assi.gned to the 
treatment of new subjects now prominent, and 
several have been rewritten and rearranged and 
various other features of interest and utility have 
been introduced. Altogether the Official Year-Hook 
ot the Union of South Afnca is a work of reference 
of which the Government of that Dcjminion may well 
Ik; proud. It reflects the highest credit on the editor, 
on the organization of the statistical department, as 
also on the resources of the Government Press at 
I'retoria. 


The Negro Y’ear=Book 1926=7. (Negro Year-Book 
Tiiblishing Conipjuiiy, Tuskegee Institute, .-\lahama, 
1’ ,S .\. I 1027. 

-ft last the Negro has come into liis own — or at 
any rate come into a line with other civilized races 
possessing annuals and \ear-l)uoks, and tlie Negro 
Year-book is conclusive proof of it. As its name 
implies, it is an annual cyclopredia dealing with the 
Negro and his problems, and is a standard work on 
the subject. Being the only work of its kind in the 
pnglish reference literature, it is widelv ustd as 
compendium of useful information on all matter, 
relating to the Negro and enjoys ,a large cin ulation 


in America m particular and other parts of the world 
in general. It provides in a succinct form a com- 
prehensive and impartial survey of Negro affairs and 
a review of the events and incidents affecting the 
interests and progress of Negroes. Facts and data 
about all spheres of Negro activities are brought 
together and systematical!} arranged and pre- 
sented, while the value of the text is appreciably 
increased by the inclusion of an extensive biblio- 
graphy which is topically classified for the benefit of 
those who may desire to follow up their study. 
Altogether the Xegto Year-book is a unique and very 
creditable addition to annual reference literature, and 
redounds to the credit of the compiler and the 
publisher-s. The edition un.ler notice has been 
judiciously brought up-to-date and carefully revised 
and deserves attention. 


the Omcial Year=Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. (The b ommonwealth Bureau of Censu- 
and Statistics, .Melbourne, .Vustralia) 1927. 

The Official Ycai-hook ol the Co>nmon-a‘calth ot 
Australia has been compiled by the Commonwealth 
Statistician and .\ctuary under instructions from the 
Minister of State for Home and I'erritories. Thi- 
official publication is a repository of highh useful 
information relating to Australia. Detailed chapters 
are devoted to the history, physiography, pol tical 
mil local government, land revenue and settlement, 
over-seas trade, transport and coinnuinicntiDn, finance, 
education, pnlilic liealth, lal.rur, wages and prices, 
defence, etc, of the Commonwealth, in fact, all 
subjects of inqiortance, enriched with statistics 

brought up-to-date, find place in the Yiiu-Book. It 
is thu.s an authoritatii e book and in its pages ecerv 
items connected with that countrv is carefullv 
surveyed As portion of the matter contained in the 
previous year-books has 1 ten reduced to scnopsis in 
or deleted from llie present issue, a special index is 
p.rovided at the end of the volume to facilitate 

reference to subjects dealt within those issues. On 
.going through this iiioiimiieiital work of reference, 
one feels liow backward tlie Government of India 
still is in the matter of organi/ing statistical data 
and information and their dissemination in public 
interest, in annual puldications similar to those issued 
bv the Governments of .\ustralia, Canada and South 
.\frica For this reason, we commend with pleasure 
the Official Yea, -Book of the Commo.neealfh of 
Australia to tlie attention of Indian publicists and 

pnld.c men, who may be desirous „f stmhing the 

sy.stem of res[,ons,f,lc Government obtaining in the 
Australian Commonwealth. 
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The Year Book of the Universities of the Empire. 
li)26. (ilosrs. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London) 1937. 

The Ycar-Bool; ot the Universities of the Empire 
lor iqi- supplies detailed iiiforniatioii regarding the 
Universities in the British Empire culled from the 
official University calendars, which will prove of 
intcrc't to all ir.embers of universities and colleges. 
Government departments, schoolmasters and the 
imblic generally. In the chapters introductory to the 
sections dealing with the Universities is collected such 
information regarding their history, regulations and 
practice as they share in common. Every section 
contains a directory of the officers and members of 
the staff of the university; an account of the eejuip- 
inent in libraries, museums, laboratories, etc., of the 
university, the degrees, diplomas and certificates 
which it confers, scholarships open to graduates, 
university publications, etc ; and, statistics of the 
numbers of students in attendance and degrees con- 
ferred. The volume also contains appendices of 
great value and interest to those interested in the 
educational activities in that they give useful informa- 
tion in regard to professions and careers for which 
miiversitv studies are a fitting prejiaration ; admission 
of student'- from abroad to the Universities of Great 
Britain; notes of foreign universities &c. The 
Year-Book is thus an indispensable publication 
which those who seek any information or enli,ghlen- 
ment of affairs pertaining to education cannot but 
find to their profit and advantage to consult. 


Hartmann's Who's Who in Occult, Pst chic anil 
Spiritual Realms, ruhlishcd by The Occult Press, 
Jamaica, N.Y . U S.A,, Price S.t Compiled and 
edited by William C. Hartnmnn. 

Occasiiuiall V we meet i\ ith a book, which upon 
reading, we exclaim, “M hy has this nc\cr been 

done before’" Such works seem so obvious— yet, 

thev had not been attempted. Such a work is this 
list of all the public activities that are now current 
in the matters of occult study and psychical research 
' f all kinds, in all part.s of the world, is obviously a 
thing of the greatest value. \et, with a continent 

full of publicitv a, gents and the printing press ruling 
the destinies of the outer world, we have had to 

await its compilation from the able and zealoii.s hands 
of Dr. Hartmann. With no bias for or against any 
.'ictivity, anxious onlv to obtain an accurate .statement 
from each. Dr Hartmann has sought to provide a 
.general diree'tory of all workers and others who h,aie 
displayed any notable interest in the cate.gory he out- 
lines. And very well indeed has he fulfilled his self- 


imposed task, for though this is, he informs us, but 
the first of an annual series each of which will be 
more and more coniplete, yet there is a truly re- 
markable amount of useful information concerning 
all manner of bodies of every possible type, making 
the volume one which must be obtained by every 
organiser who seeks to spread the light according 
to his understanding. Leading of with a list of “pro- 
minent officials” the editor gives a book list, a 
periodical list, one on libraries and dealers, another on 
publishers. Ample lists give names of people con- 
nected with each and every movement, all being 
invited to submit statements of their beliefs and 
aim, which are printed in full. Theosophy occupies 
ten pages : the Star in the East has two. Spiritua- 
lism, which is very popular in the United States, is 
naturally largely represented, and it would appear 
that according to the details of information supplied 
has space been allotted. The compiler freely 
admits that the work is not perfect, and asks 
all who are interested to help in the improve- 
ment of future editions by sending informa- 
tion and su.ggestions. We are greatly indebted 
to Dr. Hartmann for his excellent idea and for his 
labour in undertaking, almost singlehanded, such a 
task, and we can assure him of our appreciation of 
his work. He makes those who are labouring in much 
the same direction known to each other in a ver\- 
complete manner. 


RECENT LITERATURE RELATING TO INDIA. 

We welcome the appearance of Hr. Edward 
T hompson’s book — Rabindranath Tagore : Poet and 
Dramatist (Oxford University Press, Bombay) — ^which 
i.-, a critical commentary on the poet and his life- 
work. Rabindranath Tagore is a national figure, as 
no European poet, except perhaps d’Aimunzio, has 
been ; and his influence has been exerted over half a 
ccnturv, and has touched a whole continent. Mr. 
Thompson’s book which is written out of personal 
knowledge, places Tagore's work upon the back- 
giound of a century of Indian history, using hi- 
figure to illuminate an epoch and a people that are 
bewildering to the West. Tagore is .shown in con- 
tact with Mr. Gandhi and with su.'h Western con- 
temporaries as Mr. W . B. Yeats, the book which is 
offered as a contribution to the understanding of 
India by Britain, is an important and authoritative 
work on the interpretation and appreciation of 
Tagore’s poetry and drama, and it deserves careful 
attention at the hands of the students of the works 
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01 the great Indian poet, whose reputation has 
spread all over the world. 

To describe the functions and inner working of 
Lsuveninieiit ofhi.es is the object of the “Whitehall 
r'crics”. The uiu't recent volume issued in the series 
is The India Office iG. 1 '. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd.. 
London). The author of this voliiine is Sir Malcolm 
^eton, whose tv enty-seven years’ service in the 
India Ofhee well qualify him to trace the develop- 
ment of Indian Government from the days of the 
old East India House to the present time. The 
author ha- succeeded, while packing his book witii 
tails and information, in making every page read- 
able. The aim of this volume 1 eing to describe the 
great Indmn Dej artinent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, Sir Malcolm Set'm, traces briefy the earlier 
history of the connection between Ilritain and India, 
mill describes the framework of Indian administra- 
tion, and the effect of recent constitutional changes, 
brin,ging together, for the first time, the leading 
f.icts in the relations between India and the Home 
Goiernnient. Interest in the India Office should be 
as .great for people in India itself as for those m 
England, >et this is the fiist occasion upon uhicn 
i' foriration as to the \arious activities of the 
Department which guides the destinies of the Indian 
I'mpire from Whitehall liave been made available 
cither fur the Indian in search of knowledge or for 
the Hritisher at home or in India ait-Kious to know 
liow this vast country is goteriied. Tcstinioin as 
to how well Sir Malcolm Seton has performed his 
task IS to be found in the wide ajqirecialion which 
has been extended to his book since it saw the li.ghl 
some months back. Suffice it to say that his book i' 
not only authoritative but presents a uiiKiue survey — 
historical and critical — of the working of the Indian 
si stem of adiiiniistration, 

Mr. Albert Howard’s Crop Production in India 

djxford University Press, Bombay) is a critical 
survey of the problems of Indian agriculture from 
tlie pen of an acknowledged master of the subject 
111 this book the results obtained during the last 
tw enty years hai e been grouped round the central 
idea that tlie jilant is the centre of the subject, and 
tliat the soil and the other factors must be considercdi 
in relation to the welfare of the crop To enlist the 
interest of the general public in the problems of 
rural development, technical terms have been omitted 
and the subject has been presented in clear and 
.simple language. So a large amount of .space h.is 
been devoted to plant breeding and to the metliods 
by which the seed of the improved varietic-, pro- 


duced at the exiieriment stations, has been distri- 
buted to the people and welded into the rural 
economi' of the country, .’tt the same time a survey 
of the problems which stand in the way of further 
progress lias been attempted. The book concludes 
with a discussion of the tipe of investigator needed 
for crop problems, and with the organization of 
scientific work. Altliough based on Indian e.xperieiice, 
this work will interc-t the investigator and student 
of agricultural problems in all parts of the Empire, 
and also in countries like the United States, where 
great attention is now being paid to these questions, 

Kunala: .An Indian Fantasy I Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 
ti Gower Street, London ' is a new work of fiction 
from the pen of .brpad Ferenezy, who became known 
to the reading public by his '.itincal novel The .hits 
01 Timothy Thummcl. In thi- new novel he narrates 
a number of Indian Buddhistic love stories. The 
chief hero of them, Kunala, is the personified 
siinbol of pessimism as regards women. The theme 
ruiuiiiig through ids tales is the daiigernusness of the 
female sex, the wickedness of womeukind The 
stories, si.xteeii in number, are full of l.oisterous, 
genuine humour, and in many instances illustrate 
rather tile stujiidity of men, when they are in love, 
tlian the wickedness of their te-mjitre sses Dr. C. .V. 
Hewavitarne — a .great autlioriti on Bueldhisni — contri- 
butes an illuminating foreword ion mending the book 
to the reader. 

.\ welcome addition to Br.iliiiio literature is 
aflorileel liv Messrs. (/. .\. Xiite-an's (Madras) latest 
I'oiitrihution to collective biography, called Leaders 
of the Brahmo Saitiaj. Braliiiios all o\ cr the couiitrv 
iv'ill 1 e deeply intCLCsted in this record of the lives 
and achievements of the jcoiieers of that niovemciit 
It will be reiuenibercd that a hi-iorv of the Brahmo 
Samaj was publislieil iii two aihiiirable voUiiiies by 
the late I’uiulit .siiaiiatli sa-tn. It w.is Ins farther 
ilesire to suiqileiiiciit these lolutues with a third 
.giiiug the lii'ts (*f Brahmo ’e.iders p,ut the Fund t 
did not live to do it 1 he jireseiU volume may be 
said to fulfil the I’undil's aim— m a wai. For it 
coiuaiiis a record of the doings of Brahmo leaders 
since the dais of Raja Ram Moliiin Rov; that is to 
sai. It Is a iiarratiie if the so.ial, religious educa- 
tional and iihdanlliropic activities of the pioneers of 
the l>ralimo move iiie-iit .\p,irt from its biographical 
interest the volume is eiiriiheil with an exposition 
of the philiisfi])hy and tenets of Brahmoisnt as 
imirjiretcd by the leaders who preached and made 
the new faith i>opular. There arc also copious 
i 
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extracts from their wntiugs and speeches which iiiust 
add considerably to the \a!ue id' this publication. 

"The Builders of Modern India" is the name of 
a new biographical series, edited by Mr. K. T. Paul 
and Dr slacnicol, and published by the .Vssociation 
I’ress (5 Russell Ptrect, Calcutta 1. So far live 
\olutnes have been issued dealing with the lives of 
Tilak — the Christian poet in Mabratti — uiittcu by 
IMr. J. C. Winslow, Tugou' by Mr Phlward Thomp- 
son, Mahatma Gandhi by Me~srs Gray and Parekh, 
Ra)iadc by Mr. James Kellock, l^andiia Ro>’abai by 
Dr, Macnicol, and Ram Mohan Roi by Mr. J. X. C 
Ganguly is in active preparation. Th.ough written bv 
Christian writers these studies f eminent Indian 
men and women — Christian and n.in-Christiaii — are 
marked by fairness and 'impathy and are excellent 
examples of th.e modern buigrapher’s art. Tilak — 
the poet— and Ramabai — the reformer — are a- 

critically dealt with as the ron-Christian Indians— 
Tagore, Gandhi and Ranade Kach l>ook sketche- 
lucidly the salient atid striking features of the career 
of the subject of the \olume, and also offers a critical 
appreciation of liis life’s labours. The books — ;o 
cheap and yet so well got up — deserve an extensive 
circulation amongst the ranks of cultured anl 
enlightened Indians, 


O.V Till' KDITOR'S TAHI.Ii : .MISCF.fJ.-XNKl )I-'s 
LITHR-VITRF 

No public man (if our time ri\al~ T.' rd P.irkciihead 
in popular interest His meteoric iMrecr. fnun small 
beginnings to tlie highest <. dices in State and Daw, 
has made him the outstanding pers mality of tin 
dav .C.s F, I? Smith he was a household name, lb' 
maiden speech in the House of Commons made fiim 
famous in a night His support of lister 111 itn 1 

and the ])art he plated, .is the y. uingest l.or.l 
Chancellor in history, in bringing about the Irish 
Treatv with Siiin Fein, ha\e been mu.Ti discussed 
His refusal to take office after the fall of the Coali- 
tion, his return to party jiolitics in the elecli m f 
November, igai, and hi' share in the negotiations 
])iecediiig the General Strike ari well-kn.*WTi I liesC 
are only a few incidents in a life compact ■! interest, 
vanetv and adientiire ‘‘Fpht'ian,’’ in an intimate 
picture extending fr mi "F.F’s" schooldays to the 
present moment, tells the full story of this reiiiaris- 
able figure. Ford Firkeiihead is reie.iled .i.s scliool- 
bov, undergraduate ("Don’t-care Smith 1 , don, 
barrister, Member of I’.irlianicnt. leader of the Young 
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Tories, the youngest K.C., soldier, Solicitor-General, 
Attorney-General, Lord High Chancellor, journalist, 
author, Secretary for India, yachtsman, demagogue, 
orator and family man. But while all this is per- 
fectly true, it is no less .so that the anonymous 
author of Lord Birkenhead lays the butter much too 
thick, his exaggerations are apt to be tiresome to 
the re.'ider, while the subject of this fulsome flattery 
is to be pitied for being the victim of such an un- 
disguised peiiegyrist, Makingr allowance, however, 
for these defects, the book 1 which is issued by Mills 
d: Boon, Ltd,, of 49, Rupert Street, London) is full 
of information and interest 

Of the making of ttan'kitu uis of Omar Khvvani, 
there IS no end — the latest m the held being Mr. 
C S. Tute (Sydney Lee, I.td., Fxter). His Rubaiyat 
oi Omar Khayyam eumprises literal translation in 
prose (of the Ouslev manU'Cripl at Oxford) by Mr 
It. Herou-.Alleu, with a rendering into English verso 
l>y iMr. Tute, and decorations bv EDie Keary. 
Fitzgerald's famous paraphrase of Omar will always 
command the ear of the Frglisli-reading public, hut 
the present edition will I'e useful to those wh.o w.niUl 
like to have nn.iiliUed (Tniar in prose and verse 
translations in English — without such a gloss as 
I'itzgerald pl.iccd upon the -itiginal text of the great 
Persian poet 

Sir Denison Ross has done well to put to.gethc-r 
and edit .A Persian Anthology, Iieing a collection of 
\erse translations from the Persian poets rendered 
into Eii.gh'li by the late Professor E G. l!r,)\\ lie of 
Cambrid.ge, accompanied with an introductory menr ir 
by Mr. J P>. .Vt’KiUs (?,[ethuen d: Co , Ltd., yo, Esse.x 
,'~trect, T.oudon, K. C ). The memoir is excellent and 
Sir Denison’s "Note -m Persian Poetry" is highlv 
iiiformaliic Tile renderings In' Professor Browne are 
exceediii.gly well d.ine, am! the book is a n. -.table 
addition to tlie uppreciat'on of Persian poetical 
literature 

The Lihr.iry of Crime issued by IMessrs. Stanlev 
Paul iV Co, Ltd .S, EndsLigh G.irdeiisi dcserics to 
be better kn iwn 111 this couirrv It include.s, Mr. 
Charles Kingston’s Piamatic l'>aM at tiic Old Badav, 
The Bauch ana the Dock ami ,1 (im'/ciy of Rogitci; 
,1s .ilso Mr. Gc.u'ge Dilnot’s CL'icbiatcd Ciimcs, and 
Air C. T.. MeCTuer .Sieieiis’s I\unoiis Crimes and 
ciiminals — all excellent works on the subjects they 
de.al with Tile l.itest addition to the series Air. 
AIcClinr .Steviiis’s From Clue to Dock. It discusses 
small eliii's to big crimes, mistiries that have 
puzzled the world, when justice has hlundered. b\- 
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g lie perils of ll'.e road, iiiur.ltr dy post, historical 
crimes and iTiysteries and crimes of love and passion. 
The book is thus one of absorbing interest to .students 
cf crime and human nature and merits careful study. 

Tlr J. Krishnamurti — the .South Indian Brahmin 
Youth V, lio was the subject-matter of litigation be- 
tween his father and Dr. Eesant, which went up to the 
I rivv Council in igiy — is the author of The Kingdom 
ot Happiness (George .Vilen & I'nwin, Ltd., 
oo, hluseum Street, London, VV. C. i). This book 
Is eagerly awaited by many thousands of people in 
every land, who look to its .author as to one who 
bears a unique message to tlie whole world in its 
hour of sore need, and they will readily welcome 
this little work. The camp fire talks are remarkable 
for their siinpliciiy and p. etic beauty : “If you 
would do great things^ if \ou would create greatly 
and live nobly, you must enter that kingdom. And 
to ilo that each one must find /inuscT, and until he 
has found himself there can be no peace, no trau- 
qiuluy, no contentment, but n hundred terrors driving 
him to his goal. I, ike the nu.nntain, so full of united 
strength, so full of power, so full of di.gnity and that 
•sense of majesty, so is the man who has found him- 
self, who has created his .^wn ideal, who lias his own 
goal to follow.” These are but a few texts quoted by 
way of example. liven those who may not believe 
the many wonderful things 'aid about the author 
may do worse than study this iiiterestin.g liook. 

Mr. L Dudley Stamp’s The Indian Empire is a 
volume of "The Regional Geographies of India,” 
issued by VIcssr.s, Longmans, Green & Co,, Ltd. 
lo, Old House Street, Calcutt.a) and it is an e.xcelleiit 
compendium of geographical knowledge about India, 
Burma and Ceclon. Though intended iirincipallv as 
a student's te.xt-book, it will ser\e the purpose ot 
others also. Its contents arc cmiijirehtiisive. accurate 
and up-to-date and the iiumcr uis e.xcecdiiigly weil- 
executed maps and diagrams add materially to the 
Usefulness of the work both for studs anil reference 
It fully deserves to be prescrilied as a te.xt-book ’ll 
our schools and colleges 

Vlr. G. R Sethi’s Sikh Struggle for Gurdwara 
Reform is a good example of iiioderii journalese. In 
it the writer pays a glowing tribute to the wisdom 
and sagacity of Sir Vfalcolm Hailey, Goceriior of 
tlie Punjab, who imiiiediately after he had assumed 
the reins of office, set himself to the task of solving 
the Guidwara problem, iiiakitig due allowance for 
the sentiiiieiits and interests of the ditfereiit parties 
concerned in the struggle. I'ltiiiiatelv Hi,, 
Lxcelleiicy’s endeavours were crowneil with success 


and the Sikh community obtained a legislation which 
virtually secured to them the establishment of what 
has frequently been described as a separate religious 
government. Settlement of the other issues wa' 
reached once the principles of tlie original cvmproiiii'e 
were effected, and las hit' been experienced during 
the last twelve months i, the mission of Gurdwar.i 
Reform has been so successfully accomplished, that 
the painful story of the Sikh suffering during th.' 
pasl few years has been well nigh forg itten. In tlie 
present work, Mr. Sethi has aLtemjited to write a faith 
ful record of events, with particular reference to the 
important speeches of His R-Xcellenci the Gosernor 
relating to the Sikh situation. The book as such 
will be found useful, Ajiart from its historical value 
it will prove useiul to the student of contemporary 
Indian affairs. The book is neatly printed and well 
bound and is published by -he Lnion Press, .Vmritsar 


Racial Origins o( English Character. B\ Mr. R. X 
Bradley (George, Allen S. I'nwin, I.td , .jo, .Museum 
Street, London, V\ . C. il is both instructive and in- 
tere.stin,g the former for its scientific treaticeiit and 
the latter for its humour Much has been written on 
I’.iiglish character, but little from a scientific point 
of view. This book traces Miyglish iiatit>iial charai'- 
leristics to their foundations, showing the influence 
of the Steppe-nian or Xordic in public-.sclu.ol and 
aiim trailition, of the Alimie in liberalism and dis- 
sent, of the Beaker type in learning, and of the 
.Mediterranean as a general back.gromid Thou.gh 
based on scientific data, the conclusions are treated 
with hnniour and knowledge of the world. An 
appendix shows how the current theories of file 
origin of the Iiido-Kuroiieaii laiigiia.ges are no longer 
tenable in the light of the revised ellniology, and 
opens up new and iiiteresliiig \istas for the philolo- 
gist. The IxKik should tints apjieal alike to the 
speciali.st and the general reader. 
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subject even in Hurope— to sa\ n , thing of this 
country. Dr. Hails Koestcr in his Anthropo-sophy in 
India (Thacker, S,,ink & Co., Calcutta) describe'' in 
four lectures some iiriiicipal points of the German 
spiritual doctrine called .\ml.ropos„phv, as stated bv 
Rudolf Steiner— the founder. Dr. Koester desired, 
Iw means of these lectures, to inspire a love for the 
study and the veneration of the spiritual ikpth.s ,.f 
ancient Indian Culture, and he has been prc-cminentlv 
successful in l,is efforts Hi- hook should appeal to 
all lovers of old Indian civilization and culture. 
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100 Host Poems is followed by 100 Best Books — 
another excellent anthology, compiled by Mr. Lewis 
Hind (A. M. I’hilpot, Ltd., og, Great Russell Street, 
London). It suggests loo of the best books suitable 
for presentation to a twentieth century youth when 
he reaches the age of tv. enty-one. A striking feature 
of it is that all the books, typical selections from 
which are given, with short biographical notices of 
the authors, can be bou.ght for a, - or less .altogether 
a verv helpful book. 


The Cinema in Education, edited by Sir James 
IMarchant, K.B.E., LL.D. (Alien and Unwin, 
London I contains the report of the psychologi- 
cal investigation conducted by special sub-committees 
appointed by the Cmenia Commission of enquiry 
established by the Malioual Council of Public Morals, 
and is edited by the .general secretarv of that Coni- 
niission. Mainly it investigated among .school children 
as it was probably felt that tins was the material most 
easily available for examination of cause and effect. 
The enquiry was worked mainly by the es.say 
method, children hein,g allowed to .see a film, with or 
without further explanation by the teacher, and then 
were asked to write essays tr to answer questions 
verbally. The scope of “education” is thus narrowed 
down very considerably, and was made tantamount to 
the problem of giving information re.gardin.g visible 
objects and processes to young children The value 
which certain films have shown, as in teachin.g men 
eiggaged in such occupations as driving m-'tor cars, 
voting medal students learning surgery, or even in 
coaching man for spurts, by showing slmv-motion 
films, is not dealt with, which seems a pit.'"- 
On the other hand, the interesting psycliolo.gical 
studv, of the manner of apprehension of information 
thus given in mobile f.inn through the vision, is 
valuable in its thoroughness and its detail The 
Iiroblems of the ((uaiitity of information given, of 
the ([Ualitv of its uiulerstandin.g, and methods of 
teaching one subject in terms of another, are all 
fullv tested, in a way that is of obvious value to all 
teachers who believe m things as a.gainsi book 
teaching. Whether or not it will begin to awaken 
teachers to the fnndaiiieiital fallacy of modern educ.i- 
tion IS another matter, hut we believe that through the 
combined force of the cinema film, and more still 
through other forms of art, notably those in which 
ai tual production by children is reijuired, will eveii- 
tu.allv show that the modern method v>f early book 
learning without niaiinal facility is essentially vvr uig. 
'ITic volnnie concludes with a useful list, deserqv 


tive of various forms of apparatus, suitable for use 
in schools, for the projection of films. 

In Paradise of the Garden of the Lord God, 

tChristopher Publishing House, Boston, U.S.A.), 
George Chainey, the author, who is au Englishman 
settled in America, offers to devotional Christians 
his thoughts on the finding of Paradise. In 
seven chapters, with a prelude and as epilogue, 
he dilates on the niv-stical joys of faith in a 
most eloquent and persuasive fashion, but nowhere 
does he forget to m.sist on the necessity of continual 
search. Yet he is no unpractical “idealist” for he 
teaches obedience to the Law , and unveils much of its 
inner meaning. Says he, “If we learn the meaning 
of Soul, we shall begin to live in the fulness of the 
perfect whole. When desire is true, it leads on to 
labour, and when labour is thorough and wise it 
brings clear iilmnination upon the whole meaning of 
existence. Then we know the Lavv. When we obey 
the Law, the lavv becomes obedient to us. The perfect 
circle of life includes the four qualities of Spirit, 
Mind, Soul and Body, understood and realised in both 
separation and unification.” These are wise 
words and true, for iMr. Chainey does but 
state anew the world-old wisdom of the Upanishads, 
in a form suited to Christian orthodoxy. The 
symbolism of the Church has few mysteries for 
him, but he does not lay too great stress merely on 
their meaning. Unveiling some of them with a pass- 
ing word, he tiemands the wav of dev(.ition and action 
from those who would attain. His hook may he com- 
mended without reserve to all eanie.st Christians, 
while those of other faiths may find .something of 
value to themselves ni it. 

In Votive Garlands (The Collected Poems of 
Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie published by the Platonist 
Pre-s Teocalli, North Yonkers, X.Y , U.S.A.l 
the learned author sends out this collection of hi.s 
verse under the descriptive title of l of/t'c (Uvlands, 
hung on the World-Temple walls, hein.g his collected 
poems ah .ut God, the Universe, S.n-iety the Soul and 
Its De.stiny. With this conipreheii'ive introduction, 
we at mice commence upon e.xaniination of the large 
and varied collection of vxTses in this vvell produced 
volume. Dr Guthrie i.s better known to -ur readers 
as a .scholar and a iiivstic, and they niav be surprised 
to learn of his venture m the realm of poesv But if 
we may judge from personal experience, these verses 
have been pr clueed over a period of eoiisiderahle 
len.gth Both the subject and the forms varv, some 
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shijuiiij; much .greater command o\er the -,lructure of 
WLirds than other^, \\lmh we take to l>c earlier ami 
thu~. le'^ mature pruductu in'. The poem^ are 
indexed under ten -tici e'--ice headintf-', are 
'elected according to the enntiona! value which 
called forth their expre^ion in thm verhil 

form. We commence with a Garland of Thi-tlea, 
and are then 'olaccd with a Garland of Ro-e.i , 
next meeting a Garland of rancie', rounded 

off again bv a Symphoti} of Nocturnes More 
prophetic work await' us in following pia.ges, in a 
Garland of (Jracles, and a Garland of Ori-ons. Then 
we change c.ver and face a Wreath of Bitter-Sweet, 
with a Nosegay of Kxotics, a Chaplet of Forget-nie- 
Not', and end with his Swan-'ong-- The form 
't Dr Guilirie'.s cer-e is somewhat less “finished'’ 
than the form f his better known philosophical 
studies, and we feel that the poetic instinct 
which urges them forth is itself stronger than the 
mere craft of words which gices liieiii their form. He 
tends to Use free verse, sometimes rhymed in 
couplet', and some unrhymed and eery free in their 
rhythm, something like the ver -e of aimther American, 
'\\'alt Whitman l,ike that writer, and also like 
Kdward Carpenter, who followed Wh'leinan in hi' 
Usage of ' er\ free ana open verse form, Dr Guthrie 
maintains the true poet’s calling in hi' choice ' f 
subject, fnlike many modern poet', who may 'oe 
more expert craftsmen, he wr'tc' on subjects which 
are i tally worthc of the attention of a thinker, and 
not on the humlred and one iruialities, which 
arc deemed worthy of writing and iiniuin.g in liurope 
and are glorified as “poetry ” Dr. Outline's 
"(,atla)ids'' are full of interest and real poetic feeling; 
thev can be dipped into here and there to find refre'li- 
ineiit and manv a weary half hour may thus be 
happily passed. 

limancipation — The Key, by Tuith Stewart .\rnold 
(printed at the University Ure" at Cambridge, (Ma", 
T'.S -\ and ])ubhshed b\ G li (Milesi almost 
disarms criticism b\ its patent and shining 
siiii eriti" It Is a Work tied. line willi nuirilal 
relation- writtin in the no\el form, as a stori 
of a familv, but so guariled and artistically expressed 
that it might be placed in the liaiids of the youngest 
ihihl without laU'ing it any harm Further it reweals 
■agam to those ignorant of the cycles of \ital forte 
in the liuinan body, male and female, some part of 
their motemeni ;ind effect tipfUi coiitcplion and subsc- 
tpieinh on the health of all concerned. In this is the 


value of the work, though we are compelled to conie- 
nieut upon the somewhat stilted and non-natural form 
of language that is put into the mouths of the 
characters. The gracious and gentle author has here 
allowed her desiie to help others to supersede care 
for the external form of her otherwise most accept- 
able work Two people nice: and eventually 
marrv, but through their extreme ignorance of the 
psychic side of se.x relations their first child soon 
dies. Throug'n the suffering thus caused, enlighten- 
ment conies, and they take precautions that 
the next children 'hall be given e\ery chance The 
bov and girl then burn we follow to maturity, together 
with the wise instruction of their parent.s given them 
by degrees, slowly and carefully, until we close the 
volume on their happy marriages. But all the time 
they lue in a wc.rld apart Our final impression leaves 
us a fanciful picture, which is perhaps the real desire 
of the author. 

Teaching of the Temple (compiled liy Francis A. 
Da Due and William H. Dower, Published by the 
Temple of the People at Halcioii, California, I'.S.A ' 
presents us with about short es.says, or lessons, 

each dealing with a different subject but all relating to 
' ccult matters The original authorship of them 
t-vulently caries considerably, and the appeal of each 
lesson also vanes, ,so that few students who arc real 
tliinkers will put down this not ible vi lume without 
having .gained some considerable enlightennieiu The 
appeal is made to reason and not to prejudice, indeed, 
s- me who are already preiudiced will probable not 
feel elis]Kised to study the volume, ccith its galaxv of 
ideas and its maiesty of thongln. How this compila- 
tion has occurred wc are not fully informed, but we 
.gather that the .gist of successice lecture or 
lessons, perhaps delivered iii the institution 

whence it is publisheii, has been set dwn bv faith- 
ful hands, and has been fmallv arranged into 

this valuable work, 1 hough there is no visible 
arraiiginent in the suctvssion rif tin lessons, ,and thev 
tire each short, this form may 'nace its 'wvn value in 
allowing the vouiiger siiiiU in to grasp the truths 
enunciated by sbwv dcgriis, ],tile .,1 a time. Thev 
appear to originate fr an the same source as the work- 
of 11. P. Illacatskc, and indeed her name is not 
infrequenllc mtmioned in this work. This volume 
contains much teaching ' f niestimable value, on many 

lines • sisychological, scientific, medical, ethical, 

chenn.-al, and manv other phases Wc can commcml 
it without rese-rce. 
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